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INTRODUCTION. 


^*  RiBTOB^rB  XEiay  bee  truelj  defined  as  an  illnstriouB 
wane  waged   aginste  Time  for  snatching  from  his 
^isnds  tbe^eara  his  Prisoners^  already  become  corpses; 
she  brings  them  againe  to  life,  passes  them  in  review^ 
snd  arranges  them  in  line  of  Battle.     But  the  illus- 
tzions  Champions^  who  in  this  Arena  reape  a  harvest 
of  Pabns  and  Laurels,  bear  off  only  the  most  magni« 
ficient  and  brilliant  spoiles,  embalmning  with  their 
isk  the  enterprizes  of  Princes,  Potentates,  and  high 
and  mighty  Personages,  mingling  with  the  fine  needle 
of  the  minde  threads  of  Golde  and  Silke,  which  forme 
a  perpetual  embroiderie  of  glorious  Actions.     How- 
ever, it  is  not  easy  for  my  weaknesse  to  elevate  itselfe 
to  such  arguments  and  to  suck  dangerous  sublimities, 
losing  myseUe  in  the  Labyrinthe  of  Political  Intrigues 
and  amidste  the  noise  of  sounding  Brasse.     Simply 
having  a  knowledge  of  some  memorable  facts,  although 
merely  relating  to  people  of  the  base  classe  and  of 
little  importance,  I  prepare  to  hande  down  to  Posterity 
a  Memorie  of  them,  giving  a  sincere  and  ingenious 
recital  or,  may  bee,  relation.    In  which  will  bee  seen, 
as  in  a  narrow  Play-house,  mournful  Tragedies  of 
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horrour  and  scenes  of  mighty  wickednesse,  with  inter- 
lades  of  virtuous  and  angelick  goodnesse  opposed  to 
diabolical  operations.  And  truly  considering  that  our 
climes  are  situate  under  the  empyre  of  the  Catholick 
King  our  Lorde,  who  is  the  Sunne  which  never  sets^ 
and  that  above  them^  with  a  reflected  light,  like  that 
of  the  Mooney  which  never  wanes^  shines  forth  the 
Hero  of  a  noble  Bace,  which  pro  tempore  sways  all 
lands^  and  that  the  illustrious  Senators  who  are  fixed 
Starrs,  and  the  other  respectable  Magistrates^  who  are 
wandering  Planets,  shed  light  everywhere,  thus  form- 
ing a  most  noble  Heaven,  one  can  finde  no  other 
cause,  seeing  it  changed  into  a  Hell  of  dark  actions, 
of  wickednesse,  and  of  crime,  which  daring  men 
multiply  ever  more,  save  diabolical  artes  and  charmes, 
since  human  malice  by  itselfe  would  bee  unable  to 
resist  so  many  Heroes,  who,  with  the  eyes  of  Argufi 
and  the  arms  of  Briareus,  laboured  for  the  publick 
goode.  Therefore,  in  describing  the  events  which 
occurred  in  the  Spring  of  my  Life,  although  the 
greater  number  of  those  persons  who  play  their  parts 
in  this  Historic  have  already  departed  from  the  Scene 
of  this  World,  rendering  themselves  Tributaries  to 
the  Fates,  we  shall,  from  proper  Respect  keep  silence 
with  regarde  to  their  names — this  is  to  saye,  their 
parental  names;  and  the  same  regarde  will  be 
observed  towards  places,  merely  indicating  the  Terri* 
tories  generaliter.    No  one  will  say  that  this  is*  an 
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imperfection  in  the  relation,  or  a  deformity  in  my 
siiDple  work,  unlesse  it  bee  some  Critick  who  is 
abstaining  £rom  all  Philosophical  Food;  for  men,  who 
are  well  rersed  in  Philosophic,  see  clearly  that  the 
sabstance  of  the  Narrative  wiU  lack  nothing.  For  it 
is  an  evident  thing,  and  not  to  bee  denied,  that  names 
are  but  pure — the  purest  accidents " 

But  when  I  shall  have  had  the  heroic  constancy  to 
transcribe  the  history  from  this  almost  obliterated  and 
illegible  handwriting,  when  I  shall  have  brought  it 
to  light,  as  people  say,  will  there  be  any  one  found 
wflling  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  reading  it? 

This  reflection,  arising  from  'the  labour  of  deci- 
phering this  scrawl,  caused  me  to  suspend  my 
trmscribing,  and  reflect  more  seriously  upon  what 
^raa  proper  to  be  done. — "  It  is  true,*'  said  I  to  myself, 
tunung  oyer  the  leaves  of  the  manuscript,  '^  it  is  true, 
tliat  this  hail  of  conceits  and  poetical  images  does 
not  continue  thus  uninterruptedly  throughout  tihe 
entire  work*  The  good  Boccoco  has  wished  in  the 
beginning  to  shew  his  power;  later  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative,  and  sometimes  for  whole  passages 
together,  the  style  proceeds  in  a  far  more  natural 
and  simple  manner.  Yes;  but  then  how  vulgar  he  is! 
koir  unequal!  how  incorrect!  Provincial  idioms  in 
abondance,  phrases  improperly  applied,  arbitrary 
gnmmatical  constructions,  halting  periods.  And 
then  this  sprinkling  of  Spanish  elegance;  and  then 
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what  is  worse,  in  the  most  terrible  or  most  affecting 
parts  of  the  story,  upon  every  occasion  where  the 
reader's  surprise  or  thought  should  be  excited,  in  all 
those  passages,  in  short,  which  certainly  require  a 
little  rhetoric,  but  a  grave,  refined,  tasteful  sort  of 
rhetoric,  the  good  man  never  fails  to  return  to  his 
early  style.  And  then  uniting  with  an  admirable 
ability  the  most  opposite  qualities,  he  succeeds  in  being 
at  once  rough  and  affected,  in  the  same  page,  in  the 
same  period,  and  even  in  the  same  word.  He  presents 
us  with  bombastic  declamations,  composed  of  vulgar 
solecisms,  and  with  that  ambitious  didness  which  is 
the  striking  characteristic  of  our  writers  of  that  age. 
In  truth,  it  is  no  fit  work  to  present  to  readers  of  the 
present  day;  they  are  become  too  malicious,  and  too 
much  disgusted  with  this  species  of  extravagance.  It 
is  happy  for  me  that  this  thought  has  occurred  to  me 
at  the  commencement  of  the  unfortunate  work,  and 
I  will  wash  my  hands  of  it" 

In  the  very  act  of  closing  the  old  manuscript,  so 
as  to  lay  it  aside,  I  felt  grieved  that  so  beautiful  a 
history  should  remain  entirely  unknown;  for  as  far  as 
the  history  itself  goes  it  might  chance  to  appear  equally 
beautiiul  to  the  reader — for  as  I  say,  it  seemed  to  me 
beautiful,  very  beautifuL  Why  could  one  not,  thought 
I,  take  the  series  of  events  from  the  manuscript,  and 
improve  the  style? — no  reasonable  objection  having 
presented  itself,  this  resolution  was  immediately  taken. 
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And  this  is  die  origin  of  the  present  workj  explained 
vith  a  sincerity  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  work 

itself. 

Certain  facts,  and  certain  customs  described  by 
oor  author,  appeared  to  us  so  novels  so  strange, 
not  to  say  improbable,  that  before  giving  credence 
to  them  we  wished  to  question  other  witnesses,  and 
therefore  commenced  searching  among  the  memoirs 
of  those  times  to  discover  whether  really  the  world 
vere  then  such  as  our  author  describes.  This  research 
dissipated  all  our  doubts;  at  every  step  we  encountered 
something  similar,  perhaps  even  worse;  but  what 
dedded  us  yet  more  was  to  meet  again  with  certain 
personages,  regarding  whose  existence  we  had  been 
in  doubt,  having  only  heard  them  spoken  of  in  the 
naanuscript.  Upon  the  proper  occasions  we  will  quote 
these  testimonials,  to  induce  our  readers  to  believe 
things  which,  from  their  strange  character,  they  would 
be  tempted  to  deny. 

But  rejecting  as  intolerable  the  style  of  our  author, 
what  style  have  we  to  substitute?  Here  is  the  difficulty. 

Whoever  unrequested  busies  himself  with  repairing 
the  work  of  another,  exposes  himself  to  the  necessity 
of  rendering  an  exact  account  of  his  own  labours, 
and  in  a  certain  way  contracts  the  obligation.  This 
is  a  rule  of  right  and  reason  from  which  we  do  not 
in  the  least  desire  to  screen  ourselves.  Nay,  even 
▼ishing  to  conform  to  it  with  a  good  grace,  we  had 
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proposed  to  render  here  a  minute  account  of  the  mode 
of  writing  which  we  have  employed;  and  with  this 
object  in  view,  during  the  whole  of  our  labours,  we 
have  sought  to  divine  all  possible  or  probable  criticisms 
with  the  intention  of  refuting  them  in  anticipation. 
Neither  would  the  difficulty  have  been  here,  since — 
our  love  of  truth  obliges  us  to  confess — no  criticism 
presented  itself  to  our  mind  without  bringing  a  trium- 
phal answer  along  with  it,  one  of  those  answers  which 
we  do  not  say  solve  the  question,  but  change  it.  Often 
also  opposing  two  criticisms,  we  caused  them  to  combat 
one  with  the  other;  or  examining  them  well,  or  com- 
paring them  attentively,  we  succeeded  in  discovering 
and  proving  that,  opposed  as  they  might  seem  in 
appearance,  they  were  nevertheless  of  the  same  species, 
and  both  occasioned  by  a  want  of  proper  attention 
to  the  facts  and  principles  upon  which  a  judgment 
should  be  formed.  There  certainly  never  was  a 
writer  who  could  prove  so  clearly  that  he  was  right. 
But  what?  when  we  were  about  to  arrange  all  these 
objections  and  replies  in  some  order,  alas!  we  found 
ourself  on  the  point  of  writing  another  book.  Per- 
ceiving this,  we  banished  the  idea,  from  two  reasons, 
which  the  reader  will  certainly  find  conclusive:  the 
first,  because  a  book  written  to  justify  another,  or 
rather  the  style  of  another,  might  appear  ridiculous; 
the  second,  because  one  book  at  a  time  is  enough, 
especially  when  the  book  is  not  a  profitable  one. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

That  braiichL   of  the  lake  of  Como  which  flows  to- 
wards the  south  between  two  tuiintemipted  chains 
of  motuitaiiis^  full  of  creeks  and  bays,  according  to 
theax  advaxLce  and  retreat,  compresses  itself  almost  at 
once,  and  tsikea  the  course  and  form  of  a  river,  between 
«t  piomontoiy  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  wide  coast  on 
the  other;  and  the  bridge  which  here  connects  the 
two  shores,  appears  to  render  this  transformation  still 
more  sensible  to  the  eye,  and  marks  the  point  where 
the  lake  ceases  and  the  Adda  recommences  to  take 
again  the  name  of  the  lake,  where  the  shores  stretch- 
ing oat  anew  allow  the  water  to  extend  and  develope 
itsdf  in  new  gulfs  and  bays.    The  shore  formed  from 
the  deposit  of  these  great  torrents,  ascends,  supported 
by  two  contiguous  mountains,  one  called  San  Martino, 
the  other,  in  the  dialect  of  Lombardy,  U  Resegone, 
from  its  many  summits  in  a  line,  which,  in  truth,  make 
it  resemble  a  saw,  so  that  one  seeing  it  for  the  first 
time,  provided  this  were  from  the  front,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  ramparts  of  Milan  on  the  northern 
ride,  would  recognise  immediately  by  this  denomi- 
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nation^  this  long  and  vast  ridge,  from  among  the 
other  mountains,  of  names  more  obscure  and  forms 
more  common.  For  a  considerable  distance  the  coast 
descends  with  a  gentle  and  continuous  declivity,  then 
breaks  itself  into  hills  and  dales,  descents  and  levels, 
according  to  the  formation  of  the  two  mountains  and 
the  work  of  the  waters.  The  extreme  edge,  torn  hj 
the  mouths  of  the  torrents,  is  scarcely  anything  but 
sand  and  pebbles;  the  rest  fields  and  vineyards,  scat- 
tered over  with  hamlets,  towns,  and  villages;  and  in 
some  parts  are  woods,  which  stretch  themselves  up 
the  mountains.  Lecco,  the  principal  of  these  hamlets, 
and  the  one  which  gives  its  name  to  the  territory,  lies 
not  far  distant  from  the  bridge  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  even  finds  itself  partly  in  the  lake  when 
the  waters  increase;  it  is  at  the  present  day  a  large 
village,  and  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  town. 
At  the  time  the  events  occurred  which  we  undertake 
to  relate,  this  village,  already  important,  was  more- 
over a  fortress,  and  therefore  had  the  honour  of 
lodging  a  commandant,  and  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing a  stationary  garrison  of  Spanish  soldiers, 
who  taught  the  girls  and  the  women  of  the  country 
modesty,  who,  from  time  to  time,  saluted  the  shoul* 
ders  of  some  husband  or  father,  and  who,  at  the  end 
of  summer,  never  failed  to  employ  themselves  in  the 
vineyards,  thinning  the  grapes,  and  relieving  the 
peasants  of  the  fatigues  of  the  vintage.  From  one  to 
the  other  of  these  hamlets,  from  the  heights  to  the 
shores,  from  hill  to  hill,  ran  and  yet  run  roads  and 
by-roads,  more  or  less  steep  or  level;  some  very  deep; 
buried  between  two  walls,  whence,  raising  your  eyes, 
you  only  perc6ive  a  piece  of  sky  and  some  mountain 
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summit;  others  elevated  upon  open  terraces;  and 
liere  the  eye  wanders  over  prospects  more  or  less 
extensiTe^  but  always  rich  and  always  new^  according 
19  the  different  points  take  in  more  or  less  of  the  vast 
rarronnding  scene^  and  according  as  this  or  that  part 
of  the  landscape  foreshortens  itself,  stands  forth,  or 
disappears  by  tarns.  Here  one  picturesque  bit, 
there  another;  here  a  long  extent  of  this  yast  and 
Taried  mirror  of  water.  On  this  hand  the  lake  shut 
in  at  the  extremity,  or  rather  losing  itself  among  the 
windings  of  a  group  of  mountains,  and  then  gradu- 
ally extending  itself  among  others,  which  present 
themselves,  one  by  one,  to  the  view,  reflected  in  the 
irater  upside-down,  with  lovely  landscapes  upon  the 
shores.  Here  the  arm  of  the  river,  there  theUake; 
then  again  the  river,  losing  itself  in  lucid  windings 
between  two  chains  of  mountains,  which  accompany 
ity  &de  away  in  the  distance,  and  lose  themselves 
/  m  the  horizon.  The  place  itself,  whence  you  con- 
template these  varied  visions,  presents  every  where 
wonders  and  beauties;  the  mountain,  whose  side  you 
traverse,  unfolds  itself  above  and  around;  its  summit 
and  cliffs,  distinct  and  erect,  change  at  every  step, 
opening  and  forming  into  many  peaks  that  which  at 
first  had  appeared  only  one,  and  present  that  effect  in 
mountain  tops  which  we  have  just  observed  in  the 
diores;  the  soft  and  domestic  character  of  the  moun- 
tain slopes  tempers  gradually  what  is  savage,  and 
adorns  still  more   the    magnificence  of  the  other 


By  one  of  these  pathways  returned  home  very 
leisurely  from  a  walk,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of 
November  of  the  year  1628,  Don  Abbondio,  curate 
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of  one  of  the  above-mentioned  hamlets.  Neither  the 
name  of  this  hamlet,  nor  the  surname  of  this  person- 
age, is  to  be  found  in  the  manuscript,  either  in  this 
place  or  elsewhere.  He  repeated  tranquilly  the  divine 
service,  and  each  time  between  one  psalm  and  another 
closed  his  breviary,  keeping  in  it  as  a  mark  the  first 
finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  placing  then  the  right 
hand  behind  him,  pursued  his  way,  gazing  on  the 
ground,  and  kicking  with  his  foot  towards  the  wall 
the  pebbles  which  obstructed  the  path.  Now  he 
raised  his  head,  and  casting  his  eyes  idly  around 
him,  fixed  them  on  that  part  of  a  mountain  which 
the  light  of  the  already  sunken  sun,  escaping  through 
the  clefts  of  the  opposite  chain  of  hills,  had  coloured 
here  and  there  with  unequal  streaks  of  purple. 
Now  he  again  opened  the  breviary,  and  reciting 
another  passage,  arrived  at  a  turn  of  the  road  where 
he  was  always  accustomed  to  raise  his  eyes  from 
the  book  and  look  around  him,  — -  on  this  day  he 
did  as  usual.  After  this  turn,  the  road  ran  straight 
forwards,  perhaps  sixty  paces,  and  then  divided  itself 
into  two  little  paths,  in  the  form  of  a  Y:  the  one  to 
the  right  ascended  towards  the  mountain,  and  led 
to  the  curacy;  the  other  descended  into  the  valley 
until  it  reached  a  torrent;  at  this  part  the  wall  did 
not  reach  above  the  waist  of  the  passer-by.  The 
inner  walls  of  these  two  pathways,  instead  of  uniting 
at  the  angle,  terminated  in  a  little  chapel,  upon  which 
were  depicted  certain  long,  winding  figures,  termi- 
nating in  points,  which,  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  artist,  to  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  should  represent  flames;  and,  alter- 
nating with  these  flames,  certain  other  figures  impos- 
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to  descnbe,  wIixcIl  should  be  souls  in  purgatory; 
lods  andftames  \>riclsL  colour^  upon  a  greyish  ground* 
^diplaBteT  lieTe  and  there.     The  curate  took  this 
Toad,  and  directiiig  his  looks  as  usual  towards  the 
Me  chapel,  saw  something  he  did  not  expect,  and 
moit  certainly  w^ould  not  have  wished  to  see.     Two 
men  «tood,  one  opposite  the  other,  at  the  confluence, 
to  to  say,  of  the  two  paths;   one  of  them  astride 
upon  die  low  w^aU,  one  leg  dangling  outwards,  the 
other  placed  on  the  road;  his  companion  stood  lean- 
ing against  the  wall,  with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his 
hieast.    Their  dress,  their  deportment,  and  what  the 
curate  could  perceive  of  their  appearance  from  the 
spot  where  he  had  arrived,  left  no  doubt  regarding 
their  condition.     They  had  each  of  them  round  their 
heads  a  little  green  net,  which  fell  back  upon  the  left 
shoulder,  and  terminated  in  a  large  tassel;  out  of  this 
net  protruded  upon  the  forehead  an  enormous  tuft 
of  hair.  A  large  moustache  curling  in  points,  a  shining 
leathern  girdle  to  which  were  attached  two  pistols, 
a  little  horn  full  of  powder  hanging  upon  the  breast 
like  a  necklace,  the  handle  of  an  immense  knife 
peeping  forth  from  the  pocket  of  the  ample  and  full 
breeches,  and  a  large  sword,  with  a  heavy  handle 
richly  open-worked  with  plates  of  brass,  polished  and 
bright,  made  them  known  as  individuals  of  the  class 
of  bracoet.    /  ^ 

This  dass,  now  entirely  lost,  was  then  very  flou- 
rishing in  Lombardy,  and  already  very  ancient.  For 
those  who  have  no  idea  of  this  class,  here  are  some 
authentic  sketches,  which  will  be  able  to  give  a  sufEl- 
ciently  good  one  of  its  principal  characteristics,  of  the 
endeavours  made  to  destroy  it,  and  of  its  audacious 
cxistenoe. 
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On  the  8th  of  April  1583,  the  very  illastrious  and 
excellent  Signor  don  Carlo  of  Arragon,  Prince  of  Cas- 
telyetrano,  Duke  of  Terranuovo,  Marquis  of  Avola^ 
Count  of  Burgeto,  Grand-Admiral  and  Grand-Con- 
stable of  Sicily,  Governor  of  Milan,  and  Captain- 
General  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  in  Italy,  *' fully 
informed  of  the  intolerable  misery  in  which  the  city 
of  Milan  has  lived,  and  still  lives,  by  reason  of  bravoes 
and  vagabonds,"  publishes  a  proclamation  against 
them.  ''He  proclaims  and  defines  all  those  to  be 
included  in  this  proclamation,  and  liable  to  be  im- 
prisoned as  bravoes  and  vagabonds,  who,  being 
foreigners,  or  belonging  to  the  country,  have  no 
occupation,  or,  having  one,  do  not  employ  themselves 
therewith,  but  without  a  salary,  or  with  one,  depend 
upon  some  cavalier  or  gentleman,  officer  or  merchant, 
to  aid  and  favour  him,  or  really,  as  may  be  presumed, 
to  do  injury  to  others/'  To  all  these  he  orders,  that 
within  the  term  of  six  days  they  shall  remove  them- 
selves out  of  the  country,  intimates  the  galleys  to  the 
stubborn,  and  gives  to  the  officers  of  justice  the  most 
ample  and  unlimited  power  for  the  execution  of  these 
orders.  But  in  the  following  year,  April  the  ISth, 
this  Signor,  ''  seeing  that  the  city  is  still  full  of  the 
said  bravoes,  returned  to  live  as  they  lived  at  first, 
their  customs  not  in  the  least  changed,  nor  their 
numbers  diminished,"  puts  forth  another  proclamation 
still  more  vigorous  and  worthy  of  notice,  in  which, 
among  other  ordinances,  he  prescribes — 

''That  whatsoever  person,  either  of  this  city,  or 
a  foreigner,  who  by  two  witnesses  shall  be  believed 
and  commonly  reputed  a  bravo,  and  bear  this  name, 
even  although  he  shall  have  done  offence  to  no  one. 
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bi  t^  8o\e  r  epTLtation.  of  bravo,  without  other  proof, 

may,  by  the  aforesaid  judges,  or  by  any  one  of  them, 

\)e  didWered  over  to  the  rack  and  torture,  in  order 

topiocuxe  ixiformation;  and  sdll  not  confeasing  him- 

ie\£  ^[oSty  of  any  crime,  may  be  aent  to  the  galleya 

ist^SoA  space  of  tliree  years,  for  the  sole  reputation 

ttod  name  of  bravo  as  aboTe."     All  this,  and  still 

more  before  the  end,  '^  since  his  Excellence  is  resolved 

to  make  himself  obeyed  by  every  one/' 

Hearing  firom  so  great  a  lord,  words  thus  bold  and 
confident,  accompanied  by  such  orders,  one  is  tempted 
to  believe,  that  alone  at  their  very  soimd,  aU  the 
liravoes  have  disappeared  for  ever.    But  the  testimony 
of  a  lord,  not  less  to  be  credited,  nor  less  endowed 
with  names,  obliges  us  to  believe  to  the  contrary. 
This  is  the  very  illustrious  and  excellent  Signer  Juan 
Fernandez  de  Yelasco,  Constable  of  Castile,  Grand- 
Chamberlain  to  his  Majesty,  Duke  of  the  town  of 
Frias,  Count  of  Flaro  and  of  Castelnovo,  Signor  of 
the  house  of  Yelasco,  and  of  the  Seven  Infants  of 
Lara,  Grovemor  of  the  State  of  Milan,  etc.    On  the 
5th  of  June  1593,  he  also,  fiilly  informed  of  how 
much  misery  and  ruin  is  occasioned  by  these  bravoes 
and  vagabonds,  and  of  the  very  great  evil  done  by 
this  kind  of  people  to  the  public  good,  in  despite  of 
justice,  intimates  to  them  again,  that  within  the  term 
of  SIX  days  they  have  to  quit  the  country,  and  repeat- 
ing very  nearly  the  same  ordinances,  and  the  same 
menaces  as  his  predecessor.    Then  the  23d  of  May 
1598,  being  informed  with  no  small  grief,  that  in  this 
dty,  each  day,  the  number  of  these  same  bravoes 
and  vagabonds  continues  to  increase,  and  that  nothing 
is  heard  of  them,  either  day  or  night,  but  relations  of 
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premeditated  assassinations,  homicides,  robberieSy  and  all 
other  manners  of  crime:  this  being  rendered  all  the  more 
easy,  through  the  bravoes  being  confident  of  the  assistance 
of  their  superiors  and  protectors, — prescribes  again  the 
same  remedy;  increasing  the  dose,  as  is  customary  in 
obstinate  disorders.  "Every  one,  therefore/'  he  then 
concludes,  "  shall  guard  himself  from  infiringing  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  present  proclamation,  otherwise 
instead  of  experiencing  the  clemency  of  his  Excellence, 
he  will  experience  his  rigour  and  anger,  he  being 
resolved  and  determined  that  this  shall  be  a  last,  and 
enduring  admonition.'^  But  the  very  illustrious  and  ex- 
cellent Signer  don  Pietro  Enriquez  de  Ecevedo,  Count 
di  Fuentes,  Captain  and  Grovemor  of  the  State  of  Milan, 
was  not  of  this  opinion;  he  was  not  of  this  opinion, 
and  that  for  very  good  reasons.  Being  fuBy  vrformed 
of  the  misery  in  which  the  city  and  state  of  Milan  exists, 
by  reason  of  the  number  of  bravoes  which  there  abounds, 
he  is  determined  totally  to  exterminate  this  most  pernicious 
race,  and  publishes,  on  the  5th  December  1600,  a  new 
proclamation,  full  also  of  the  most  severe  measures, 
ufith  the  firm  intention  that  they  shaU,  with  every  rigour, 
and  without  the  hope  of  remission,  be /idly  put  in  exeeu- 
turn.  One  is  led  to  believe,  however,  that  in  this 
again  he  did  not  apply  himself  with  the  same  good 
will,  which  he  knew  how  to  make  use  of  in  planning 
a  cabal,  or  in  exciting  enemies  against  his  great  enemy 
Henry  lY.;  since  upon  this  point,  history  attests  to 
his  success  in  arming  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
whom  he  caused  to  lose  more  than  one  city,  and  1;o 
his  success  also  in  exciting  the  Duke  di  Biron  to  join 
in  a  conspiracy,  whom  he  caused  to  lose  his  head; 
but  what  concerns  this  most  pernicious  race  of  bravoes. 
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c<!ttaaii  It  is  that  it  still  contmued  to  increase  to  the 

Si  of  September  1612j  on  which  day  the  rery  illus- 

tosms  and  exceUent  Signer  don  Griorannide  Mendozza, 

Vattjcds  de  la  Hynojosa^  gentlemani  etc.,  govemor, 

eto.,.^o\ig\it  Beriously  abont  extirpating  it.    To  this 

eK^\ie  sent  to  Pandolfo  and  Marco  Tollio  Malatesti, 

xoyal  pnnters,  the  customary  proclamation,  corrected 

md  enlarged,  in  order  that  it  should  be  printed  for 

the  externunation  of  the  brayoes.    But  these  still 

^Tedonto  receive  the  S4th  of  December,  of  the  year 

1618j  the  same  and  still  stronger  blows  from  the  yery 

ilkstrions  and  excellent  Signer  Don  Gromez  Suarez  de 

i^neroa,  Duke  de  Feria,  etc.,  goyemor,  etc.    How- 

erer,  they  stiU  not  being  dead,  the  illostrions  and 

exodlent   Signer  Gronzalo  Fernandez   di  Cordova, 

under  whose  government  the  walk  of  Don  Abbondio 

took  place,  had  found  himself  obliged  to  recorrect 

and  republish  the  customary  proclamation  against  the 

bravoes,  the  5th  of  October  1627;  that  is,  a  year,  a 

month,  and  a  day,  before  this  memorable  event  which 

we  relate. 

Neither  was  this  the  last  publication;  but  we  do 
not  believe  ourselves  bound  to  mention  the  later  ones. 
We  will  only  hint  that  en  the  15th  February  16S2, 
in  which  year  the  very  illustrious  and  excellent  Signer 
the  Duke  of  Feria  was  for  the  second  time  governor; 
he  informs  us  that  the  greatest  acts  of  wickedness  pro- 
ceed from  those  called  bravoes.  This  assxires  us  suffi- 
cientiy  that  in  the  time  of  which  we  treat  there  were 
bravoes  everywhere. 

That  the  two  described  above,  stood  here  expecting 
tome  one,  was  a  thing  very  evident;  but  what  most 
diipleased  Don  Abbondio  was  his  being  led  to  perceive 

b2 
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by  certain  actions  that  the  expected  one  was  himself. 
Since^  when  he  appeared,  these  two  glanced  at  each 
other,  raising  their  heads  with  a  movement,  which 
shewed  that  both  exclaimed,  '^It  is  he.'^  The  one  who 
was  astride,  rose,  placing  one  leg  upon  the  road;  the 
other  moved  away  from  the  wall,  and  both  came 
towards  him.  He,  still  holding  his  breviary  open, 
as  though  he  read,  glanced  over  it,  to  watch  the 
motions  of  these  two,  and  seeing  them  come  directly 
towards  him,  was  assailed  at  once  with  a  thousand 
thoughts.  He  quickly  questioned  himself  in  great 
fear,  as  to  whether  between  himself  and  the  bravoes 
there  were  at  the  right  or  the  left  any  outlet  from 
the  road,  and  as  quickly  recollected  that  there  ^as 
none.  He  then  made  a  rapid  examination  as  to 
whether  he  had  sinned  against  any  powerful  or  vin^ 
dictive  noble;  but  still,  in  the  midst  of  this  tumult, 
the  consoling  testimony  of  his  conscience  reassured 
him  somewhat.  The  bravoes,  however,  advanced 
towards  him,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  He  placed 
the  first  and  second  finger  of  his  left  hand  in  his 
collar,  as  though  he  would  arrange  it,  and  moving  the 
two  fingers  round  the  collar,  turned  at  the  same  time 
his  face  over  his  shoulder,  twisting  his  mouth  about, 
and  glancing  with  the  comer  of  his  eye  to  see  whether 
any  one  arrived.  But  he  saw  no  one.  He  gave  a 
glance  over  the  little  wall  into  the  fields, — no  one; — 
another  more  modest  one  on  to  the  road  before  him; 
no  one,  except  the  bravoes.  What  was  to  be  donef 
Turn  back?  For  that  there  was  no  time.  Bun  away? 
That  was  the  same  as  to  say  follow  me,  or  worse. 
Net  being  able  to  escape  the  danger,  he  rushed  to 
meet  it,  since  the  moments  of  this  uncertainty  were 
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SO  painful  to  him  that  he  desired  only  to  shorten 
them.  He  hastened  his  step,  recited  a  little  Terse 
with  a  louder  yoice,  composed  his  countenance  to  as 
much  quietness  and  hilarity  as  he  could,  and  made 
eyery  effort  to  prepare  a  smile.  When  he  found 
himself  in  front  of  these  two  gentlemen,  he  said  men- 
Ully, "  here  we  are,"  and  stood  still.  "  Signer  Curato," 
said  one  of  these  two,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him. 

''What  do  you  command?''  replied  immediately 
Don  Abbondio,  raising  his  eyes  from  the  book,  which 
rested  open  in  his  hands  as  upon  a  desk. 

''You  have  the  intention,"  pursued  the  Bravo, 
with  the  menacing  and  angry  manner  of  one  who 
surprises  an  inferior  in  a  yillanous  undertaking,  **  you 
We  the  intention  of  marrying  to-morrow  Benzo 
Tramaglino  and  Lucia  Mondella !'' 

"That  is  to  say" answered  Don  Abbondio, 

with  a  tremulous  voice;   "that  is  to  say  you 

gendemen  are  mem  of  the  world,  and  know  very  well 
how  these  things  are  managed.  The  poor  curate 
does  not  enter  into  the  business.  They  lay  their 
plans  among  iuemselves,  and  then — and  then  they 
oome  to  us  as  they  would  go  to  a  bank, — and  we,  we 
are  every  one's  servants." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Bravo  in  his  ear,  with  a  solemn 
tcne  of  command,  "  this  marriage  is  not  to  take  place, 
neither  to-morrow,  nor  ever." 

*'  But,  my  good  gentlemen,"  replied  Don  Abbondio 
with  a  meek  and  gentle  voice,  as  though  he  would 
persuade  an  impatient  listener,  "  but,  my  good  gentle- 
men, only  deign  to  place  yourselves  in  my  shoes.  If 
the  thing  depended  upon  me — you  see  very  well 
that  nothing  falls  into  my  pocket         " 
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"  Come,"  interrupted  the  Bravo, "  if  the  thing  were 
to  be  decided  by  gossip,  you  would  have  the  best  of 
the  argument.  We  don't  know  anything  of  it,  neither 
do  we  wish  to  know  more.  A  man  who  is  warned — 
you  understand  us." 

"But  you,  gentlemen,  are  too  just,  too  reason- 
able  " 

"  But,"  interrupted  this  time  the  other  companion, 
who  until  now  had  said  nothing;  ''but  the  marriage 
is  not  to  take  place,  or  " — and  here  a  terrible  oath — 
*'  or  he  who  performs  the  marrii^e  will  never  repent 
it, — ^because  he  will  not  have  time,  and,"  here  another 
oath. 

*'  Hush,  hushP'  replied  the  first  orator, "  the  Signer 
Curato  is  a  man  who  knows  the  ways  of  the  world; 
and  we  are  gentlemen,  who  do  not  wish  to  do  him 
any  harm,  provided  he  will  have  judgment.  Signor 
Curato,  the  very  illustrious  Signoi:  Don  Bodrigo, 
our  patron,  greets  you  most  cordially." 

This  name  was  to  the  mind  of  Do&  Abbondio  like 
a  lamp,  which  in  a  tempestuous  night  for  a  moment 
illuminates  confusedly  the  surrounding  objects,  in- 
creasing the  horror.  He  made,  as  by  instinct,  a  low 
bow,  and  said,  ''If  you  knew  how  to  suggest  to 


me 


€€ 


O,  to  suggest  to  you,  who  know  Latin!"  inter- 
rupted the  Bravo  again,  with  a  laugh  between  the 
awkward  and  the  ferocious.  "That  concerns  you, 
and  above  aU,  don't  let  one  word  escape  you  regard- 
ing the  advice  we  have  given  you  for  your  own  good; 
otherwise — ^hem — it  will  be  the  same  as  performing 
the  marriage.  Well,  what  do  you  wish  we  should 
should  say  in  your  name,  to  the  illustrious  Signor, 
our  master?" 
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"  ^xpAain  yourself  better?'' 

**  1  aiiL  diaposed — disposed  always  to  obedience ;" 

m^  iTL  proffering   these  words^  he  did  not  know 

whether  he  made  a  promise  or  merely  a  compliment. 

Ihe  'Braves  received  this  message,  and  appeared  to 

take  it  in  its  most  serious  signification* 

"Wdl,  good  night  to  you,  Signer  Curato,"  said 
one  of  them,  in.  the  act  of  departing  with  his  com- 
panion. 

Don  Ahbondio,  who  a  few  moments  before  would 
We  give  an  eye  to  have  escaped  them,  would 
now  have  liked  to  prolong  the  conversation  and  the 
transaction.  ''Gentiemen,"  he  began,  closing  the 
book  with  both  hands, — ^but  they,  without  listening 
longer  to  him,  took  the  path  by  which  he  had  arrived, 
and  walked  away  singing  a  song,  which  we  will  not 
transcribe.  Poor  Don  Abbondio  remained  some 
moments  with  lus  mouth  open,  like  one  enchanted; 
then  took  that  one  of  the  littie  roads  which  led  to  his 
house,  dragging  witii  difficulty  one  leg  after  the  other, 
for  his  poor  legs  appeared  benumbed.  How  it  was 
with  him  internally  will  be  better  understood  when 
we  have  said  something  of  his  character,  and  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived. 

Don  Abbondio  (as  the  reader  has  already  per- 
ceived) was  not  bom  with  the  heart  of  a  lion.  But 
from  his  earliest  years  he  had  been  forced  to  com- 
prehend that  the  very  worst  condition  in  tiiose  times 
was  that  of  an  animal  without  claws  and  witiiout  teeth, 
but  which^  nevertheless,  feels  no  inclination  to  be 
devoured.  The  legal  power  did  not  in  any  instance 
jxrotect  the  qaiet  and  inoffensive  man  who  had  no 
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means  of  causing  fear  to  others.     Not  that  laws  and 
punishments   for    private    violence    were    wanting. 
There  was  a  deluge  of  laws;  crimes  were  enume- 
rated   and    particularised    with    the    most    minute 
tediousness;  punishments  were  foolishly  extravagant; 
and  if  they  were  not  sufficient,  might  be  augmented 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  legislator  himself,  or  by 
the  hundred  other  ministers  of  the  law.     The  law- 
proceedings   studied  only  to  free  the  judge  firom 
every  thing  which  might  be  an  impediment  to  him 
in  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  condemnation.     The 
sketches  which  we  have  extracted  from   the   laws 
against  the  bravoes  give  a  slight  but  faithful  example 
of  this.     With  this,  or  in  great  measure  caused  by 
this,  these  proclamations,  republished  and  recorrected 
by  each  succeeding  governor,  served  only  to  attest 
most  amply  to  the  impotence  of  their  authors;  or  if 
they  produced  any  immediate  effect,  it  was  principally 
to  add  to  the  many  torments  which  the  weak  and 
peaceful  already  suffered  from  these  disturbers,  and 
to  increase  their  violence  and  cunning.     Impunity 
was  organised,  and  had  roots  which  the  laws  could 
neither  touch  nor  move.     Such  were  the  asylums, 
such  the  privileges  of  each  individual  class,  in  part 
recognised  by  the  law,  in  part  tolerated  in  envious 
silence  or  attacked  by  vain  protests;  but  sustained,  in 
fact,  and  defended  by  these  classes  themselves,  with 
the  activity  of  interest  and  the  jealousy  of  punctilio. 
Now,  this  impunity,  menaced  and  insulted  by  these 
proclamations,  must  naturally  at  each  menace  and 
each  insult  make  use  of  fresh  strength  and  fresh 
inventions  in  order  to  preserve  itself.     This  happened 
in  effect;  and  at  the  appearance  of  proclamations 
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istoided.  tx>  Testrsdxi  these  Tiolences,  they  soaght^  in 

^ttix  T^al  strength.^    new  means  more  opportnne  for 

eontmmixg    to    do     that   whicli  these  proclamations 

^ntbed  to  prohibit.      They  conld  fetter  at  eyery  step 

ind  molest  the  innocent  man^  who  was  without  power 

fiOus  own  and  withotit  protection^  since,  in  order 

to  prevent  ox  pnnish  eyery  offence,  eadi  man  was 

undiex  iheir  power^  and  the  actions  of  eyery  priyate 

indrridoal  were  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 

etery  descripdon  of  law-officer.    But  he  who  before 

committing  a  crime  took  means  to  shelter  himself  in 

a  conyent  or  in  a  palace,  where  the  officers  of  justice 

would  neyer  dare  to  set  foot, — or  he  who  without 

any  other  protection  than  a  hyery  which  engaged 

the  yanity  and  interest  of  a  powerfol  famiily  to  defend 

a  whole  caste,  was  free  in  his  operations,  and  could 

hmgh  at  all  this  noise  of  proclamations.     Of  those 

even  who  were  deputed   to  put   these  laws  into 

execution,  some  belonged  by  birth  to  the  priyileged 

classes,  others  depended  upon  patronage;  all  of  them, 

by  education,  by  interest,  by  habit,  by  imitation,  had 

embraced  these  maxims,  and  would  haye  taken  great 

care  not  to  offend  against  them  merely  through  loye 

to  a  bit  of  paper  pasted  up  on  the  comers  of  the 

sibeets.     If  the  men  charged  with  the  execution  of 

these  proclamations  had  been  enterprising  as  heroes, 

obedient  as  monks,  and  as  ready  to  sacrifice  them- 

selyes  as  martyrs,  they  would  not  haye  been  able  to 

accomplish  their  purpose,  inferior  as  they  were  in 

numbers  to  those  who  were  to  be  subdued,  and  with 

the  great  probability  of  being  abandoned  by  those 

who  in  abstracty  and,  so  to  say,  in  theory,  had  imposed 

tins  work  upon  them.    But,  besides  this,  these  were 
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generally  the  vilest  wretches  of  their  time;  their 
office  was  despised  even  by  those  to  whom  it  should 
have  inspired  terror,  and  their  title  was  a  reproach. 
It  was,  therefore,  very  natural  that  these  wretches^ 
instead  of  risking  their  lives  in  a  desperate  under- 
taking, should  sell  their  inaction  and  connivance  to 
the  powerful,  and  reserve  the  execution  of  the 
detestable  authority  and  power  which  they  possessed 
for  those  occasions  where  there  was  no  danger,  that 
is,  when  they  could  oppress  and  torment  peaceable 
men  who  were  without  means  of  defence. 

The  man  who  wishes  to  injure,  or  who  fears  every 
moment  to  be  himself  injured,  seeks  naturally  allies 
and  companions.  Hence,  in  those  times  the  tendency 
of  individuals  to  keep  themselves  knit  together  in 
classes,  to  form  new  associations,  and  to  strive  each 
one  to  increase  the  power  of  that  particular  class  to 
which  he  belonged,  was  carried  to  the  very  greatest 
extent.  The  clergy  sought  to  extend  and  sustain 
their  immunities,  the  nobles  their  privileges,  the 
military  their  exemptions.  The  merchants  and 
artizans  were  enrolled  in  guilds  and  brotherhoods, 
the  lawyers  formed  an  alliance,  the  physicians  even  a 
corporation.  Each  one  of  these  little  oligarchies  had 
its  own  peculiar  power;  in  each  one  the  individual 
found  the  advantage  of  employing  for  himself,  in 
proportion  to  his  authority  or  his  cleverness,  the 
united  strength  of  the  many.  The  more  honest 
availed  themselves  of  this  advantage  for  defence  only, 
the  crafty  and  villanous  made  use  of  it  to  assist  their 
wicked  purposes,  for  which  their  own  private  means 
would  not  have  sufficed,  and  to  insure  to  themselves 
thereby,  impunity.    The  strength,  however,  of  these 
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nnotis  aWiances  ^was  ▼ery  unequal;  and  particularly 

m  t]bie  country,  tlie  ricli  and  yiolent  noble,  surrounded 

\yy  a  troop  of  \>ravoe8  and  a  population  of  peasantry, 

iccustomed  \>y  family  tradition,  or  obliged,  to  con- 

adei  themselves  as  subjects  or  soldiers  of  the  master, 

esercised  a  jforwer  -which  it  would  have  been  difficult 

fsr  any  alliance  to  resist. 

Our  Abbondio,  neither  noble  nor  rich,  still  less 
courageous,  had  perceived  himself,  eyer  since  his 
azmal  at  years  of  discretion,  to  be  in  this  society) 
hke  an  earthen  vessel  constrained  to  travel  in  com- 
pany irith  many  vessels  of  iron.  He  had,  therefore, 
irith  sufficient  willingness  obeyed  his  parents,  who 
wished  Imn  to  become  a  priest.  To  say  the^  truth, 
he  had  never  reflected  very  seriously  upon  the  obli- 
gadons  and  noble  object  of  the  ministry  to  which  he 
dedicated  himself.  To  procure  for  himself  the  means 
of  living  qtdetly,  to  place  himself  in  a  revered  and 
powerfiil  class,  appeared  to  him  two  reasons  more 
dian  sufficient  for  such  a  choice.  But,  however 
powerful  the  class  may  be,  it  does  not  protect  the 
individual,  does  not  preserve  him  from  danger  beyond 
a  certain  point;  no  one  dispensed  with  forming  for 
himself  a  particular  system  of  defence.  Don  Abbondio, 
absorbed  continually  in  thoughts  regarding  his  own 
quiet,  did  not  trouble  himself  much  about  those 
advantages  for  the  obtaining  of  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  exert  himself  and  to  be  rather  bold. 
His  system  consisted  principally  in  avoiding  all 
quarrels^  and  in  yielding  to  those  which  he  could  not 
avoid,  in  nnarmed  neutrality,  in  all  the  wars  which 
raged  aroond  him^  in  the  contests  then  very  frequent 
b^een  the  clergy  and  the  secular  power,  between 
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the  military  and  the  civil  power^  between  noble  and 
noble^  nay^  even  in  the  disputes  between  two  peasants, 
given  rise  to  by  a  word,  and  decided  by  their  fists  or 
their  knive^.  If  he  found  himself  absolutely  obliged 
to  take  part  between  two  combatants,  he  always  stood 
by  the  strongest;  always,  however,  in  the  rear,  and 
always  took  care  to  make  the  other  perceive  that  he 
was  not  voluntarily  his  enemy,  seeming  to  say.  But 
why  have  you  not  managed  to  be  the  strongest,  so 
that  I  might  have  placed  myself  on  your  side? 
Holding  himself  aloof  from  the  powerful,  appearing 
not  to  notice  their  capricious  and  wanton  insults, 
bearing  with  submission  those  which  were  of  a  more 
serious  intention,  and  forcing,  by  dint  of  bows  and 
cheerful  respect,  even  the  most  surly  and  disdainful 
to  smile  upon  him  when  they  met  upon  the  road, 
the  poor  man  had  succeeded  in  passing  through  sixty 
years  without  great  tempests. 

Not  but  that  he  had  also  his  portion  of  gall  and 
bitterness:  this  continual  exercise  of  patience,  this 
giving  up  of  his  will  to  others,  these  many  bitter 
mouthfuls  swallowed  in  silence,  had  irritated  him  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  had  he  not  been  able  from  time  to 
time  to  relieve  himself,  his  health  would  certainly 
have  suffered.  But  still  there  were  in  the  world, 
and  near  him  too,  persons  whom  he  knew  very  well 
were  quite  unable  to  molest  him,  and  upon  these  he 
would  sometimes  wreak  his  long  repressed  ill-humour, 
and  satisfy  himself  by  being  a  little  fanciful,  and 
scolding  in  the  wrong.  He  was  a  rigid  censor  of 
those  who  did  not  conduct  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  did,  provided  this  censure  could  be 
exercised  without  even  the  most  distant  personal 
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iugei.   Wit^  l[iiixi  the  one  who  remained  vanquished 

^  ahrays  at  least  axi  imprudent  fellow;  the  one  who 

Vtt  WBaasmated,    a   "bnsybodj.    Did  any  one  main- 

tiinmg  luA   Tighta    against  a  powerful  man^  remain 

inth  9k  \>TokeTi  liead,    Don  Abbondio  always  knew 

W  to  prove  that  lie  liad  been  in  the  wrong;  a  thing 

no^  ^ery   difficulty    since  right  and  wrong  are  not 

dnidedby  so  fine  a  line  that  to  either  party  belongs 

exidusiYely  either  the  one  or  the  other.     But  above 

every  thing  else,  he  declaimed  against  those  of  his 

brethren  who,  to  their  own  personal  danger,  took 

part  with  an  oppressed  poor  man  against  a  powerful 

oppressor.     This  he  called  buying  trouble  with  ready 

money,  trying  to  make  dogs'  legs  straight.     He  said 

also  very  severely,  that  he  was  a  medler  in  pro&ne 

matters,  very  prejudicial  to  the  dignity  of  the  sacred 

miiustry.     And  against  these  he  preached, — always, 

however,  in  a  tite-d-Ute,  or  in  a  very  small  company, 

with  so  much  the  more  vehemence  as  his  auditors 

were  known  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  resenting  of 

injuries  which  regarded  themselves  personally.     He 

had  a  £ivourite  sentence,   with  which  he   always 

closed  his  discourses  upon  this  subject,  which  was, 

"that  such  rude  encounters  never  happened  to  a 

goitleman  who  took  care  of  himself,  and  who  was 

contented  with  his  condition.^'     Consider,  my  five- 

and-twenty  readers,  what  impression  the  circumstances 

we  have  related  must  have  made  upon  the  mind  of 

diis  poor  creature!      The  firight  of  these  terrible 

visages  and  terrible  words,  the  menace  of  a  signer 

noted  for  never  menacing  in  vain,  a  system  of  quiet 

existence  which  had  cost  so  many  years  of  study  and 

patience,  destroyed  at  one  blow!     And  a  step  taken. 
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from  which  he  could  see  no  means  of  escape.  All 
these  thoi^hts  buzzed  tumtdtuously  in  the  shallow 
brain  of  Don  Abbondio.  If  Renzo  could  be  sent 
away  with  a  quiet  no;  but  then  he  will  want  reasons 
— and  what  in  the  name  of  heayen  have  I  to  answer 
him?  And^  and,  and  he  has  such  a  spirit!  A  lamb, 
if  you  don't  meddle  with  him,  but  if  you  wiU  con- 
tradict him ah!      Then  he  has  quite  lost  his 

head  about  this  Lucia,  he  is  in  love  like Foolish 

young  people,  who  not  knowing  what  to  do,  fall  in 
loye,  and  wishing  to  marry,  neyer  trouble  themselves 
about  all  the  vexation  they  occasion  a  poor  gentle- 
man. Ah,  poor  unfortunate  that  I  ami  Why  should 
these  ugly  fiices  just  place  themselves  in  my  path, 
and  seize  upon  me?  What  have  I  to  do  with  this? 
Is  it  I  who  wish  to  marry?    Why  did  they  not 

sooner  go  and  speak Oh,  only  see  what  a  fine 

destiny  is  mine,  the  right  thing  never  comes  into  my 
mind  until  a  moment  after  it  is  wanted !  If  I  had 
only  thought  of  suggesting  to  them  to  carry  their 

embassy But  at  this  point  he  perceived  that  to 

repent  of  not  having  been  counsellor  and  co-operator 
in  this  wickedness  was  a  thing  very  sinful,  and  he 
turned  the  anger  of  his  thoughts  against  him  who  was 
thus  come  to  disturb  his  peace.  He  did  not  know 
Don  Rodrigo,  except  by  sight  and  iame;  neither  had 
he  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  him,  beyond  touch- 
ing his  breast  with  his  chin,  and  the  earth  with  the 
point  of  his  hat,  the  few  times  they  had  happened 
to  meet  on  the  road.  He  had  chanced  on  more  than 
one  occasion  to  defend  the  reputation  of  the  Signer 
against  those  who  in  a  low  voice,  sighing  and  raising 
their  eyes  towards  heaven,  cursed  some  of  his  deeds. 
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He  had  said  a  thousand  times,  **  he  was  an  honour- 
able cayalier."  But  in  this  moment  he  conferred 
npon  him^  in  his  heart,  all  those  titles  which  he  had 
nerer  heard  applied  to  him  by  others  without  inter* 
rnpting  them  in  haste,  with  a  "  fie  on't!" 

Arrived  in  the  tumult  of  these  thoughts  at  the  door 
of  his  house^  which  stood  at  the  further  end  of  the 
Tillage,  he  put,  in  haste,  the  key  which  he  already 
held  in  his  hand,  into  the  key-hole,  opened  the  door, 
entered,  closed  it  carefully  behind  him,  and  anxious 
to  find  himself  in  confidential  company,  called  quietly, 
''Perpetna,  Perpetual''  advancing  then  towards  the 
litde  parlour  where  this  personage  ought  certainly  to 
be,  preparing  the  table  for  supper.  Perpetua  was,  as 
every  one  perceives,  the  servant  of  Don  Abbondio ; 
in  affectionate  and  faithful  creature,  who  knew  how 
to  obey  and  command  according  as  occasion  served; 
tolerating  now  the  grumbling  and  whims  of  her 
master,  now  making  him  tolerate  her  own,  which 
became  every  day  more  frequent,  since  she  had  passed 
the  synodal  age  of  forty  and  stUl  remained  single, 
having  refused  every  offer  of  marriage  which  had 
been  made  her,  as  she  said,  or  never  having  found  a 
dog  who  could  fancy  her,  as  her  firiends  said. 

''  I  am  coming,''  she  answered,  placing  at  its  ac« 
customed  spot  on  the  table,  a  small  flask  of  Don 
Abbondio's  fiivourite  wine,  and  then  moving  away 
very  slowly;  but  she  had  not  yet  reached  the  thresh* 
hold  of  the  little  parlour,  when  her  master  entered, 
with  so  constrained  a  step,  so  gloomy  an  air,  so  dis- 
torted a  cotmtenance,  that  no  one  would  have  required 
the  experienced  eyes  of  Perpetua  to  perceive  at  the 
first  glance  that  something  truly  extraordinary  had 
happened  to  him. 
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"  Mercy!  what  is  the  matter  with  my  master?" 

''Nothing,  nothing; '^  returned  Don  Abbondio^ 
letting  himself  sink  panting  into  his  great  chair. 

''H0W9  nothing!  you  wish  to  make  me  believe 
that, — gloomy  as  you  aref  Some  great  accident  has 
happened." 

"  Oh,  for  the  love  of  heaven !  When  I  say  nothing, 
it  is  either  nothing,  or  something  which  I  cannot  tell 
you." 

"Which  you  cannot  tell  even  to  me?  Who  then 
will  take  care  of  your  health?  Who  then  will  give 
you  counsel?^^ 

"  Ah,  alas !  be  silent;  and  don't  prepare  anything 
more  for  me  for  supper.    Give  me  a  glass  of  my 
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wme. 


'^And  yet  you  will  maintain  that  nothing  is  the 
matter  with  you!"  said  Perpetua,  filling  the  glass, 
and  then  holding  it  in  her  hand  acT  though  she  would 
only  give  it  him  as  a  reward  for  the  confidence  which 
was  so  much  expected. 

''  Give  it  here,  give  it  here,"  said  Don  Abbondio, 
taking  the  glass  from  her  with  no  steady  hand,  and 
then  swallowing  its  contents  in  haste,  as  though  this 
were  a  dose  of  medicine. 

"  You  wish  then  to  see  me  obliged  to  demand  what 
has  happened  to  my  master?"  said  Perpetua,  who 
stood  straight  before  him,  her  arms  a-kimbo,  regard- 
ing him  fixedly,  as  though  she  would  suck  his  secret 
out  of  his  eyes. 

''For  the  love  of  heaven,  do  not  gossip  so!  Do 
not  make  such  an  uproar.     Life,  life  is  at  stake." 

"Life?" 

"Life!" 


"You  knoiw^  "very  'well  that  every  time  you  have 

me  anytlaixig  in  confidence,  I  hare  never *' 

"ILoWjliow?  when?*' 

Perpetua  o\3seTved  she  had  touched  a  wrong  note, 
^Wchaoigixig  quickly  her  tone,  "  Signor,*^  she  said, 
vith  a  voice  of  emotion,  and  which  was  intended  to 
move  him,  *'  1  have  always  been  inll  of  affection  to- 
^nirds  you,  and  if  now  I  desire  to  know  this,  it  is 
thiough  eagerness  to  assist  you,  to  give  you  counsel, 

to  comfort  your  mind '* 

The  fact  is,  that  Don  Abbondio  had  perhaps  as 

strong  a  desire  to  unburden  himself  of  his  secret  as 

Perpetua  had  to  know  it,  since  after  having  resisted 

each  time  more  weakly  the  new  and  still  more  per- 

aecntiDg  assaults  of  Perpetua,  after  having  made  her 

swear,  more  than  once,  never  to  breathe  a  word  con- 

oeraing  the  matter,  finally,  with  many  delays,  and 

with  many  an  '  alas ! '  he  related  the  miserable  affair. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  terrible  name  of  the  signer 

who  sent  the  message,  it  was  necessary  that  Perpetua 

should  bind  herself  to  a  new  and  still  more  solemn 

oath;   and  Don  Abbondio  pronouncing  this  name, 

threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  with  a  great  sigh, 

raising  Us  hands,  in  an  attitude  of  command,  and  yet 

at  the  same  time  of  supplication,  said,  "  for  the  love 

of  heaven  I '' 

*' Mercy !*'  exclaimed  Perpetua;  "oh,  the  villain! 
the  conning  one !  Oh,  what  a  man  without  the  fear 
of  God!" 

"  Will  you  be  silent?  or  will  you  completely  ruin 
me; 

"  Oh  I  we  are  here  where  no  one  can  hear  us.  But 
what  will  yott  do  with  Signor  Padrone?" 
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''Only  see/'  said  Don  AbbondiOj  with  an  angry 
voice,  "  only  see  the  fine  counsel  which  this  creature 
can  give  me.  She  comes  to  me  and  asks  me,  ^  what 
shall  I  do — what  shall  I  do?'  It  might  be  she  who 
was  in  a  difficulty,  and  I  the  one  to  help  her  out 
of  it!" 

"  But  I  certainly  shoidd  like  to  give  you  my  poor 
counsel,  but  then " 

"  But  then  let  us  hear." 

''  My  poor  counsel  would  be,  that  as  every  one  says 
our  Archbishop  is  a  holy  man,  and  a  man  of  power, 
and  that  he  fears  no  one,  and  is  quite  delighted  when 
he  can  make  one  of  these  powerful  nobles  keep  to 
his  duty,  in  order  to  assist  a  curate,  I  should  say,  and 
I  say  that  you  ought  to  write  a  beautiful  letter  to  him, 
to  inform  him  how " 

'^  Will  you  be  silent,  will  you  be  silent?  Are  such 
counsels  to  be  given  to  a  wretched  man?  When  I 
shall  feel  a  musket-ball  in  my  back — God  help  me — 
will  the  Archbishop  remove  it?" 

'^  Ah,  musket-balls  I  no,  they  do  not  disappear  like 
comfits;  and  woe  to  us  if  their  dogs  should  bite  every 
time  they  bark !  I  have  always  seen  that  respect  is 
shewn  to  him  who  can  shew  his  teeth,  and  make  him- 
self thought  of;  and  precisely  because  you  will  never 
speak  out  your  opinion,  we  are  brought  to  such  a  pass 
that  every  one  comes  licensed  to " 

"  Will  you  be  silent?" 

''  I  am  silent;  but  it  is  however  certain,  that  when 
the  world  perceives  a  person  always,  on  every  occa- 
sion, ready  to  give  way " 

"  Will  you  be  silent?  Is  this  a  time  for  such  non- 
sense?" 


I  ■ 
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'< Enough:  you  will  think  of  this  to-night;  but  in 
the  mean  time  do  not  begin  to  injure  yourself  by 
nuning  your  health;  eat  a  mouthful/'  j 

"  I  will  think  of  this/'  muttered  Don  Abbondio,  > 

■ 

"certainly,  I  will  think  of  this^  and  here  I  have  some-  ! 

thing  to  think  about."    He  rose,  continuing,  **  I  will  ' 

take  nothing,  nothing;  I  have  other  things  to  occupy  ■ 

me.    I  also  know  it  concerns  me  to  think  about  this;  ! 

but  why  must  it  happen  precisely  to  me  1" 

"  Swallow  at  least  this  other  drop,"  said  Perpetua,  ' 

pouring  out  some  wine,  ^you  know  it  always  does  ^ 

your  stomach  good."  ^ 

''I  require  something  else,  something  eke,  some- 
thing else.''  Thus  saying,  and  still  muttering,  **  a 
small  trifle  to  a  gentleman  like  me ;  how  will  it  be 
to-morrow!"  and,  with  similar  lamentations,  prepared 
to  ascend  to  his  chamber.  Arrived  at  the  threshold, 
he  tamed  roxmd  towards  Perpetua,  placed  his  finger 
upon  his  lips,  and  saying,  in  a  slow  and  solemn  tone, 
"&r  the  love  of  heaven !"  disappeared. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  IL 

It  is  related,  that  the  Prince  of  Cond^  slept  pro* 
foundly  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Rocroi;  but 
in  the  first  place  he  was  much  fatigued,  and  in  the 
second  he  had  given  all  the  necessary  directions,  and 
decreed  every  thing  that  should  take  place  the  next 
morning.     Don  Abbondio,  instead,  only  knew  as  yet 

.  |hat  the  morrow  should  be  the  day  of  battle;  there- 
fore a  great  part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  consulta- 

*  tions  full  of  anguish.  Not  to  pay  any  attention  to 
this  wicked  intimation,  neither  to  the  menace,  and  to 
solemnize  the  marriage,  was  a  Une  of  conduct  which 
he  would  not  even  put  into  deliberation.  To  confide 
to  Renzo  this  occurrenbe,  and  seek  with  him  some 
other  means — God  help  us!  '^  Let  not  a  word  escape 
— otherwise — hemT^  had  said  one  of  the  bravoes;  and 
hearing  this  hem  echo  in  his  mind,  Don  Abbondio, 
who  could  not  think  of  transgressing  such  a  law, 
repented  of  having  gossiped  with  Perpetua.  Should 
he  fly?  But  where?  And  then  how  many  difficulties^ 
how  many  reasons  to  be  given!  At  every  line  of 
conduct  which  he  rejected,  the  poor  man  turned 
himself  round  in  his  bed.  The  one  which  appeared 
to  him  the  best,  or  the  least  evil  one,  was  to  gain  time 
by  delaying  Renzo.  He  remembered,  fortunately,  that 
it  wanted  but  a  few  days  of  the  time  when  marriages 
are  prohibited;  **  and  if  I  could  only  keep  this  youth 
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at  bay  for  these  few  days/'  thonght  he^  ''I  should 
then  hare  two  months  of  repose,  and  two  months 
may  give  birth  to  great  things.  He  thought  oyer 
excuses  to  propose;  and  although  they  might  appear 
to  him  rather  Mvolous^  still  he  reassured  himself 
with  the  thought  that  his  authority  would  make  them 
appear  weighty  enough,  and  that  his  great  experience 
would  give  him  a  decided  advantage  over  an  ignorant 
youth.  '*  We  shall  see,"  said  he  to  himself;  "  he 
thinks  of  his  mistress,  I  think  of  my  life;  I  am  the  one 
most  interested,  let  alone  that  I  am  the  most  prudent. 
My  dear  son,  if  thou  shouldst  feel  the  fire  on  thy 
back,  I  should  not  know  what  to  say,  but  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  the  yictim."  Having  thus,  at  length, 
somewhat  quieted  his  mind  with  this  deliberation,  he 
could  close  his  eyes — ^but  what  sleep,  what  dreams  I 
Bravoes,  Don  Bodrigo,  Renzo,  pathways,  rocks, 
escapes,  pursuits,  cries,  musket-shots !  I 

The  first  awakening  after  a  misfortune  and  in  an 
embarrassment  is  a  very  bitter  moment;  the  mind, 
scarcely  aroused  to  consciousness,  returns  to  the 
habitual  ideas  of  the  tranquil  preceding  life,  but  the 
thoughts  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  soon,  however, 
present  themselves  most  unceremoniously;  and  the 
pain  thus  occasioned  is  still  more  lively  in  this  in- 
stantaneous comparison. 

Don  Abbondio,  having  most  bitterly  experienced 
this  moment,  ran  over  in  his  mind  his  designs  of  the 
lught,  strengthened  himself  in  them,  arranged  them 
better,  rose  and  waited  expecting  Lorenzo,  now  with 
fear,  now  with  impatience. 

Lorenzo,  or  as  every  one  called  him  Benzo,  did  not 
cause  himself  long  to  be  waited  for.     Scarcely  had 
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the  hour  arrived^  when  without  indiscretion  he  could 
present  himself  before  the  curate^  than  he  flew  to  him 
with  all  the  gay  impetuosity  of  a  man  of  twenty,  who 
on  that  day  is  to  espouse  the  one  he  loves.  He  had 
lost  his  parents  in  his  earliest  youth,  and  exercised 
the  profession  of  a  silk-weaver,  hereditary,  so  to  say, 
in  his  family.  It  was  a  profession  which  in  former 
years  had  been  very  lucrative,  but  now  was  in  decay, 
not,  however,  so  much  so,  but  that  an  able  workman 
could  still  earn  enough  wherewith  to  live  honestly. 
The  business  decreased  daily,  but  the  constant  emi- 
gration of  workmen  enticed  into  the  neighbouring 
states  by  promises,  by  privileges,  and  higher  wages, 
occasioned  this  stUl  to  be  sufficient  for  those  who 
remained  in  the  country.  Besides  this,  Renzo  pos- 
sessed a  little  farm,  which  he  had  farmed  for  him, 
and  which  he  also  farmed  himself  when  the  silk-loom 
stood  still,  so  that  for  his  station  he  might  be  said  to 
be  at  his  ease.  And  although  this  year  there  was  a 
still  greater  scarcity  than  in  the  preceding  ones,  and 
a  real  dearth  began  to  be  felt,  our  youth,  who,  since 
he  had  cast  his  eyes  upon  Lucia,  had  become  a 
steward,  found  himself  sufficiently  provided  for,  and 
had  not  to  struggle  with  hunger.  He  appeared  before 
Don  Abbondio  in  holiday  costume,  with  feathers  of 
various  colours  in  his  hat,  with  his  dagger  with  its 
handsome  handle  in  the  pocket  of  his  breeches,  and 
a  certain  holiday,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  swaggering 
air,  which  in  those  times  was  common  to  the  most 
quiet  men.  The  uncertain  and  mysterious  reception 
of  Don  Abbondio  formed  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
joyous  and  resolute  manner  of  the  youth. 

He  has  something  in  his  head — thought  Renzo  to 
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timse\£,  and  tliexi  said^  '^  I  am  come^  Signor  Curato, 
to  Vmow  at  wliat  liour  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you^  that 
we  «\io\ild  be  in  the  church." 
"Of  what  day  is  it  you  would  speak?  " 
'^How!  do  you  not  know  what  has  been  fixed  for 
to^y?" 

"  To-day  ?  *'  replied  Don  Abbondio,  as  though  he 
heard  this  spoken  of  for  the  first  time^   '^To-day, 

to-day Have  patience to-day  I  cannot." 

**  You  cannot  to-day  !     What  has  happened  ?  " 
'*  First  of  all^  I  do  not  feel  myself  quite  well  you 

'^  I  am  Borry^  but  what  has  to  be  done  is  a  matter 
of  so  little  time,  and  so  little  fiitigue " 

"  And  then,  and  then,  and  then " 

"And  then  what?*' 

"  And  then  the  difficulties.*' 

"  What  difficulties  can  there  be  1" 

^^  It  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  be  in  our  shoes, 
in  order  to  know  how  many  obstacles  rise  up  in  these 
affiurs,  how  many  accounts  there  are  to  be  rendered. 
I  have  too  tender  a  heart.  I  only  think  of  aiding  the 
removal  of  these  obstacles,  of  facilitating  every  thing, 
of  doing  every  thing  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
others,  and  I  neglect  my  duty,  and  then  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  reproaches  and  worse.*' 

"  But  in  the  name  of  heaven,  don't  keep  me  thus 
upon  the  rack!  tell  me  clearly  and  distinctly  what 
aU  this  is.'' 

^  Do  you  know  how  many  formalities  are  necessary 
to  make  a  marriage  legal?" 

*'  I  ought  to  know  something  of  it,"  said  Renzo, 
beginning  to  get  angry,  '<  since  you  have  already 
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sufficiently  crazed  me  about  it,  for  these  many  days 
past.  But  now,  is  not  every  thing  despatched?  Is 
not  every  thing  done  which  had  to  be  done?^' 

'*  All,  all  appears  so  to  you — ^because — have  patience 
— I  am  the  ass,  who  neglects  his  duty  through  fear 

of  causing  pain  to  others.     But  now enough,  I 

know  what  I  say.    We  poor  curates  are  between  the 

anvil  and  the  hammer.    You  grow  impatient 1 

pity  you,  poor  youth,  and  the  Superiors enough, 

I  cannot  tell  thee  alL    We  are  the  go-betweens.'' 

^^But  explain  to  me  once  for  all,  what  is  this  other 
formality  which  has  yet  to  be  performed,  as  you  say, 
and  this  shall  be  done  immediately/' 

''Do  you  know  how  many  absolute  impediments 
there  are?" 

''  But  what  do  you  wish  that  I  should  know  about 
impediments?" 

''  Error,  conditio,  votum,  cognatio,  crimen, 
Cultus  disparitas,  vis,  ordo,  Ugamen,  honestas. 

Si  sis  affinis ,"  began  Don  Abbondio,  counting 

them  upon  the  point  of  his  fingers. 

*'  You  are  playing  a  joke  with  me,'*  interrupted 
the  youth.  "  What  should  I  know  of  your  laHnamm?" 

''  Well,  then,  if  you  don't  understand  these  things, 
have  patience,  and  leave  them  to  those  who  do." 

uWell " 

"  Gro  away,  dear  Kenzo;  do  not  get  angry,  which 

you  are  very  ready  to  do every  thing  which 

depends  upon  me ^I — I  should  like  to  see  you 

contented;  I  wish  you  well.  Ah!  when  I  think  how 
well  you  were  off;  what  is  it  that  you  are  in  want 
of?  And  now  this  whim  of  marrying  has  sprung 
up " 
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"Wbflil  masixier  of  discourse  is  this.  Signer  mioP^' 
mtiernipted  ^Lenzo^  ^th  a  look  between  astonishment 
a&d  aniger. 

"1  talk  for  the  sake  of  talking — I  should  like  to 
see  you  contented." 

« In  «koTt *' 

'^  In  shorty  my  son,  I  am  not  to  blame^  I  have  not 
made  the  laws;  and  before  performing  a  marriage,  we 
omsdyes  are  obliged  to  make  many,  many  inquiries, 
to  assure  ourselves  that  there  are  no  impediments." 

*'  But  come,  teU  me  once  for  all,  what  impediment 
has  arisen?^' 

''Have  patience;  these  are  not  things  to  be  de- 
ciphered thus  immediately.  This  will  be  nothing, 
as  I  hope;  but,  notwithstanding,  these  inqidries  must 
be  made.  The  text  is  dear  and  plain — antequam 
mabinumium  denundei " 

^  I  have  already  said  I  do  not  wish  for  Latin." 

**  But  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  I  explain  to 
you 

'^But  have  you  not  already  made  all  these  inquiries?" 

^  No,  I  have  not  made  them  all,  as  I  should  have 
done,  I  tell  you." 

"  Why  have  you  not  made  them  in  time?  Why 
tell  me  all  was  ended?    Why  expect? ^' 

**  Seel  you  blame  my  too  great  goodness.  I  have 
fecDitated  every  thing  in  order  to  serve  you  more 
quickly;  but  —  but  now  are  arrived  —  enough,  I 
know.*' 

"  And  what  do  you  desire  that  I  should  do?'^ 

"  Have  patience  for  some  days.  My  dear  son,  a 
few  days  is  not  an  eternity.    Have  patience." 

''For  how  long?'* 
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"  We  are  in  a  good  harbour/'  thought  Don  Abbon- 
dio  to  himself;  and  with  a  manner  more  polite  than 
ever,  ^^Come/'  said  he,  '^in  fourteen  days  I  will 
endeavour — I  will  take  care " 

^^  In  fourteen  days !  O,  indeed,  this  is  news !  All 
has  been  done  as  you  desired;  the  day  is  fixed,  the 
day  arrives, — and  now  you  t6ll  me  to  wait  fourteen 
days!  Fourteen  days!!"  repeated  he  then  with  a 
louder  and  more  angry  voice,  raising  his  arm,  and 
striking  the  air  with  his  clenched  fist.  And  who 
knows  what  devilish  business  might  not  have  been 
attached  to  this  member,  had  not  Don  Abbondio 
interrupted  him  by  taking  his  other  hand  with  a 
timid  and  yet  eager  affability?  "  Come,  come,  do  not 
make  yourself  angry,  for  the  love  of  heaven!  I  will 
see,  I  will  try  if  in  a  week " 

^^  And  what  must  I  say  to  Lucia?'' 

''  That  it  has  been  a  mistake  of  mine/' 

*'  And  to  the  remarks  of  the  world?'' 

^'  Say  only  to  every  one  that  I  have  made  a  mistake 
through  too  much  zeal,  through  too  much  goodness 
of  heart;  throw  all  the  blame  upon  my  back.  Can 
any  one  say  anything  better?    Go  away  for  a  week." 

''And  then  there  will  be  no  longer  any  impedi- 
ment?" 

"  When  I  say " 

"  Well,  I  will  have  patience  for  a  week ;  but 
remember  well,  that  this  week  passed,  you  will  not 
satisfy  me  longer  with  idle  talk.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  take  my  leave."  And  saying  this  he  left  the  room, 
making  Don  Abbondio  an  inclination  less  profound 
than  usual,  and  casting  a  glance  at  him  more  expres- 
sive than  reverential.     Having  left  the  house,  and 
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^  the  first  time  approaching  onwillingly  the  abode 
of  lus  betrothed,  he  ixi  the  midst  of  his  wrath  tamed 
OTei  in  his  mind  this  c^onTcrsatioii,  and  each  timQ 
Wid  it  more  straoge.     The  cold  and  embarrassed 
leceptioa  of  Don  Abbondio;  his  maimer  of  speakings 
at  once  constrained  and  impatient;  those  two  grey 
eyes  which  while  he  spoke  were  tr3^ing  to  escape 
here  andr  there,  as  though  they  were  afraid  of  encoun* 
toing  the  words  which  issued  from  his  lips;  his  novel 
conduct  regarding  this  marriage,  so  expressly  agreed 
npon;  and  above  all,  his  hinting  always  at  some  great 
thing,  but  never  speaking  clearly; — all  these  circum- 
stances together  made  Senzo  imagine  that  perhaps 
there  was  some  mystery  different  to  that  which  Don 
Abbondio  had  wished  to  make  him  believe.     The 
youth  hesitated  a  moment  whether  he  should  not  turn 
back  and  force  him  to  speak  more  clearly;  but  raising 
his  eyes,  he  saw  Ferpetua,  who  was  coming  towards 
him,  and  who  entered  a  little  kitchen-garden  a  few 
paces  distant  from  the  house.    WhiUt  she  was  open- 
ing the  gate  he  called  to  her;  hastening  his  step,  he 
joined  her  at  the  entrance,  and  then,  with  the  design 
of  discovering  something  more  positive,  paused  to 
begin  a  conversation. 

"Good-day,  Perpetua;    I  hoped  to-day  that  we 
should  all  have  been  merry  together/' 
"  As  God  wills  it,  my  poor  Renzo/' 
''Do  me  a  kindness:  this  good  man,  the  Signer 
Cturato,  has  been  assigning  certain  reasons,  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  understand;   explain  to  me 
better  why  he  has  not  been  able  to  marry  us  to-day/' 
''  0 1  it  seems  to  you  then  that  I  know  my  master's 
secrets?''  c2 
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''  I  said  there  was  a  mystery  underneath  all  this/' 
thought  Benzo;  and  in  order  to  bring  it  to  light,  he 
continued — "Come,  Perpetua,  we  are  friends;  tell 
me  what  you  know;  assist  a  poor  fellow." 

"It  is  an  evil  thing  to  be  bom  poor,  my  dear 
Renzo.*' 

"  This  is  true,"  replied  the  other,  still  more  con- 
firmed in  his  suspicions;  and  endeavouring  to  ap- 
proach nearer  the  question,  "this  is  true,^'  he  added, 
"  but  does  it  become  priests  to  behave  ill  towards  the 
poor!'' 

^'Listen,  Benzol  I  cannot  tell  anything — ^because 
I  don't  know  anjrthing;  but  this  I  can  assure  you,  that 
my  master  does  not  wish  to  do  wrong  either  by  you 
or  by  any  one;  it  is  not  he  who  is  in  faidt!" 

''Who  then  is?"  demanded  Benzo,  with  an  in- 
different air,  but  a  heart  all  suspense  and  an  ear  all 
attention. 

"  When  I  tell  you  that  I  know  nothing In 

defence  of  my  master,  however,  I  can  speak,  since  it 
pains  me  to  hear  you  give  him  the  character  of  wish- 
ing to  hurt  any  one.  Poor  man,  if  he  sins,  it  is 
through  too  much  goodness.  But  there  are  enough 
rogues,  oppressors,  and  men  without  the  fear  of  God, 
in  this  world." 

"Oppressors!  rogues!"  thought  Benzo;  "these  are 
not  then  the  Superiors?'*  "  Come,"  said  he,  conceal- 
ing with  difficulty  his  increasing  agitation,  ''come, 
tell  me  who  this  is?" 

"  Ah,  you  wish  to  make  me  speak,  and  I  cannot 
speak,  since  I  do  not  know  anything;  when  one  does 
not  know  anything,  it  is  as  though  one  had  sworn  to 
keep  silence.    You  might  torture  me,  but  you  would 
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not  get  anything  oat  of  my  month.    Adieu! — this  is 

lost  tme  to  both  of  us;"   and  saying  this^  she  entered 

in  haste  the  little  garden,  and  closed  the  gate.  Eenzo 

answered  by  a  bow,  and  turned  back  very  softly,  in 

order  not  to  inform  her  of  the  road  which  he  took; 

bat  when  be  was  out  of  the  range  of  the  good  lady's 

healings  he  leugtliened  his  strides,  and  in  a  moment 

wss  at  Don  Abbondio's  door;  entered,  went  to  the 

little  parlour  where  he  had  left  him,  found  him  there, 

and  hastened  towards  him  with  a  daring  manner  and 

flashing  eyes. 

"Ehy  eh!  what  is  all  this?''  said  Don  Abbondio. 

''  Who  is  this  oppressor  ?''  demanded  Renzo,  in  the 

voice  of  one  who  is  determined  to  obtain  a  precise 

answer;  "  who  is  this  oppressor  who  wills  that  I  shall 

not  marry  Lucia?" 

"Who? — ^^who? — who?*'  stammered  the  poor  curate, 
quite  surprised,  with  a  countenance  become  in  an 
instant  white  and  flabby,  like  a  rag  just  taken  out  of 
the  waah»  and  still  muttering,  sprang  out  of  his  great 
chair,  in  order  to  escape  by  the  door;  but  Benzo,  who 
most  have  expected  this  movement,  was  all  alert,  flew 
there  before  him,  seized  the  key,  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket 

''Ah,  ah!  will  you  speak  now,  Signor  Curato? 
Every  one  knows  my  afiairs  but  myself;  and  by 
Bacchus,  I  also  will  know  them !  What  is  the  name 
oftUsmanf' 

''Benso,  Renzo!  for  charity,  mind  what  you  do! 
think  of  your  soul! '' 

''I  think  that  I  will  know  this  immediately — this 
▼erjr  moment!'^  and  thus  saying,  he  placed— perhaps 
without  being  aware  of  it  himself — his  hand  upon 
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the  handle  of  his  knife,  which  protruded  from  his 
pocket. 

"  Mercy ! ''  exclaimed  Don  Abbondio,  with  a  hoarse 
voice. 

"IwiUknowit!" 

"  Who  has  told  you " 

'^  No,  no;  no  more  lies:  speak  clearly  and  quickly.^' 

"  Will  you  murder  me?" 

"  You  know  that  which  I  have  a  right  to  know." 

**  But  if  I  speak  I  am  dead.  Ought  not  my  life  to 
be  of  consequence  to  me?'' 

'^ Then  speak!" 

This  then  was  pronounced  with  such  energy,  and 
Renzo's  look  became  so  menacing,  that  Don  Abbondio 
could  no  longer  suppose  the  possibility  of  disobeying. 

"You  promise  me,  you  swear,**  said  he,  "not  to 
speak  of  it  to  any  one;  never  to  say ?" 

^*  I  promise  you  to  commit  a  folly,  if  you  do  not 
immediately  tell  me  the  name  of  this  man." 

At  this  new  entreaty,  Don  Abbondio,  with  the  look 
and  countenance  of  one  who  has  the  instrument  of 
the  dentist  in  his  mouth,  uttered,  "  Don  *' 

"Don?"  repeated  Benzo,  as  though  to  assist  the 
patient  in  bringing  forth  the  rest;  and  he  stood  bent 
forward,  his  ear  over  the  mouth  of  Don  Abbondio, 
his  arms  stretched  out,  and  his  hands  clenched. 

"Don  Bodrigo!"  pronounced  in  haste  the  poor 
priest,  hurrying  over  these  few  syllables,  and  sliding 
the  consonants  into  each  other,  partly  through  per- 
turbation, partly  since  he  had  employed  the  little 
attention  which  remained  free  to  him  in  making  an 
agreement  between  his  two  causes  of  terror,  and 
appeared  desirous  of  taking  away  and  decreasing  in 
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nine  t^e  words ,  in  the  Tery  moment  when  he  was 

consitiaiiied  to  give  tHem  forth. 
'^  Ah,  dogV  shoixted  Benzo,  ^'  and  what  did  you 

do,  what  did  yoix  say  to V* 

"How,  then?    how?**   answered  Don  Abhondio, 

iriih  a  soiaewhat  angry  voice,  who,  after  this  great 

sacxifice,  felt  himself  in  a  certain  way  become  the 

creditor.     "  Ho^w?  I  wish  this  had  happened  to  you 

as  it  has  to  me,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 

affui;  then  certainly  there  wonld  not  have  remained 

so  many  whims  in  yotir  head."  And  here  he  painted 

in  terrible  colours  the  ugly  rencounter,  and  graduaUy 

in  his  discourse  might  be  perceived  a  mighty  anger 

within  him,  which  until  then  had  lain  concealed  and 

enveloped  in  fear;  and  seeing,  at  the  same  time,  that 

Renzo,  between  rage  and  confusion,  stood  immovable 

with  his  head  bowed,  he  continued  more  boldly: 

"  YouVe  done  a  fine  action !    You've  rendered  me 

a  fine  service!     An  action  of  this  sort  to  a  gentleman, 

to  your  curate! — in   his  own  house! — in  a   sacred 

place!     You've  shewn  fine  prowess!     To  draw  out 

of  my  mouth,  my  own  misfortune  and  yours !     That 

which  I  had  concealed  from  you  through  prudence, 

and  for  your  own  good!     And  now  that  you  know  it, 

I  should  like  to  see  what  you  would  have  done  to 

me  ?   For  the  love  of  heaven !   It  is  no  joking  matter ; 

it  does  not  treat  of  right  and  wrong, — it  treats  of 

strength.     And  when  this  morning  I  gave  you  a  good 

piece  of  advice,  eh !     Suddenly  what  a  rage  you  flew 

into!     I  have  judgment  enough  for  both  you  and 

myself;  but  what  is  done? — Open  the  door  at  least, 

give  me  my  key." 

"  I  may  have  done  wrong,"  returned  Renzo,  with 
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a  voice  softened  towards  Don  Abbondio,  but  in  which 
was  heard  his  anger  against  his  discovered  enemy. 
^'  I  may  have  done  wrong,  bnt  lay  your  hand  upon 
your  heart  and  think  if  in  my  situation ** 

Thus  saying,  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  the  key, 
and  went  to  unlock  the  door.  Don  Abbondio  followed 
after  him ;  and  whilst  he  placed  the  key  in  the  key- 
hole, approached  him  with  a  serious  and  anxious 
face,  and  raising  the  three  first  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  as  though  he  would  assist  him  in  his  turn, 

swear,  at  least, ^^  he  said. 

I  may  have  done  wrong;  but  pardon  me,'' 
answered  Benzo,  opening  the  door,  and  preparing  to 
go  out. 

^^  Swear  I"  replied  Don  Abbondio,  holding  his  arm 
£Eist  with  his  trembling  hand. 

'*  I  may  have  done  wrong,"  replied  Renzo,  setting 
off  in  great  haste,  and  thus  cutting  short  the  question 
which  like  many  another,  either  of  literature  or  phi- 
losophy, or  in  fact  regarding  anything  else,  might 
have  lasted  centuries,  since  neither  party  did  any- 
thing but  repeat  his  own  argument 

'^Perpetual  Perpetual"  cried  Don  Abbondio,  sStex 
having  in  vain  called  after  the  fugitive.  Ferpetua 
did  not  answer,  Don  Abbondio  no  longer  knew  in 
what  world  he  was. 

It  has  happened,  more  than  once,  to  personages  of 
much  more  consideration  than  Don  Abbondio,  to  find 
themselves  in  such  vexatious  situations,  in  such  un- 
certainty of  resolve,  that  the  very  best  remedy  has 
seemed  to  them  to  be  to  fall  ill  of  a  fever.  He, 
however,  was  not  obliged  to  go  and  seek  for  this 
remedy,  since  it  presented  itself.    The  fright  of  the 
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ptecedmg  day,  tbe  night  passed  in  agonising  watch- 
ing»  the  terror  "he  liad  this  moment  experienced^  and 
miiety  for  the  fatare,  produced  this  effect.  Troubled 
and  itopfied,  he  rested  himself  in  his  great  chair ; 
he^nmug  to  feel  piercing  cold  in  his  bones,  he  gazed 
on  his  fiiiger-nails,  sighed^  and  called  "  Ferpetua  V' 
from  time  to  tixne,  ^th  a  tremulous  and  angry  Toice. 
At  length  she  arriyed  -with  a  large  cabbage  under  her 
arm,  and  a  very  innocent  &ce,  as  though  there  were 
nothing  the  matter.     We  will  spare  the  reader  the 
laments,  the  condolences,  the  accusations,  the  defences, 
the  "  only  you  could  have  spoken,"  and  the  '^  I  have 
not  spoken/' in  short,  all  this  tedious  colloquy.  Suffice 
it  to  say^  that  Don  Abbondio  ordered  Ferpetua  to 
holt  the  door,  and  not  to  open  it  again  on  any  con- 
sideration, and  if  any  one  knocked  to  answer  firom 
the  window,  that  the  Curate  was  gone  to  bed  ill  of 
a  fever.      Then  he  slowly  ascended  the  stairs,  saying 
at  erery  three  steps,  '^  I  am  served,"  and  in  truth 
pot  himself  to  bed,  where  we  will  leave  him  for  the 
present. 

Benzo,  in  the  meantime  with  hasty  steps  made  his 
way  home,  without  having  determined  what  he  ought 
to  do,  but  with  a  madness  upon  him  to  do  something 
strange  and  terrible.  Frovocators,  oppressors,  all 
those  who,  in  whatsoever  manner  do  injury  to  others, 
are  guilty,  not  alone  of  the  evil  they  themselves  com- 
mit, bnt  also  of  the  violent  deeds  occasioned  by  the 
anger  of  the  injured  party.  Renso  was  a  peaceful 
youth,  averse  to  bloodshed,  of  an  open  disposition, 
and  an  enemy  to  deceit;  but  in  this  moment  his  heart 
only  heat  for  homicide,  his  mind  was  only  occupied 
imagining  a  deed  of  treachery.     He  would  have 
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wished  to  rush  to  the  house  of  Don  Rodrigo,  seize 

him  by  the  throaty  and ;  but  it  came  into  his 

mind  that  this  house  was  like  a  fortress,  garnished 
lYith  bravoes  within  and  guarded  without;  that  alone 
the  best  known  friends  and  servants  entered  freely 
without  being  searched  from  head  to  foot;  that  an 
unknown  artisan  could  not  enter  without  an  examina- 

tion>  and  that  he,  above  all  others that  he,  perhaps, 

would  be  only  too  well  known  there.  He  imagined 
then  to  himself  the  taking  his  musket,  planting  him- 
self behind  a  hedge,  waiting  if  ever  this  enemy  should 
pass  by  alone ;  and  he,  busying  himself  with  ferocious 
pleasure  in  this  imagination,  pictured  to  himself  that 
he  heard  a  footstep,  recognised  the  villain,  leveled 
his  musket,  took  aim,  shot — that  he  saw  him  fall,  and 
breathe  his  last!  shd  that  he  then,  hurling  a  curse 
after  him,  flew  along  the  road  which  led  to  the 
frontiers,  there  to  place  himself  in  safety.  And  Lucia  ? 
scarcely  had  this  name  crossed  these  wicked  imagin- 
ings, than  all  the  better  thoughts  of  Benzols  mind 
crowded  upon  him.  He  recalled  the  last  admonitions 
of  his  parents,  he  remembered  God,  the  Madonna, 
and  the  Saints ;  the  thoughts  of  the  happiness  he  had 
so  often  experienced  in  feeling  himself  free  from 
crime,  of  the  horror  he  had  so  often  felt  at  the  relation 
of  homicidq;  and  turned  away  from  this  dream  of 
blood,  with  horror,  with  remorse,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  with  a  species  of  joy  in  alone  having  imagined 
this.  But  the  thought  of  Lucia,  how  many  others 
did  it  not  bring  along  with  it!  So  many  hopes,  so 
many  promises,  a  future  so  attractive  and  held  so 
secure,  and  this  day  so  often  sighed  for  I  And  then 
with  what  words  to  announce  to  her  such  news?  And 
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then  what  course  to  pursue?  How  to  make  her  his, 
in  despite  of  the  power  of  this  wicked  noble?  And 
together  with  all  this,  not  a  shaped  suspicion^  hut  a 
tormenting  shadow  passed  through  his  mind.  This 
oppression  of  Don  Bodrigo's  could  not  have  been 
excited  but  by  a  brutal  passion  for  Lucia.  And  Lucia? 
That  she  could  have  given  him  the  slightest  occasion, 
the  slightest  encouragement,  however,  was  not  a 
thought  to  fix  itself  for  one  moment  in  the  mind  of 
Benso.  But  was  she  informed  of  it?  Could  he  have 
conceived  this  infamous  passion  without  her  being 
aware  of  it?  Would  he  have  pushed  things  so  far 
widiout  having  tempted  her  in  some  manner?  And 
Lucia  had  never  said  a  word  of  this  to  him,  to  her 
betrothed!  Governed  by  these  thoughts,  he  passed 
his  house,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  village^ 
and  traversing  the  street,  reached  Lucia's  cottage, 
which  was  situated  at  the  opposite  end.  This  cottage 
had  a  small  court-yard  before  it,  which  separated  it 
from  the  road^  and  was  surrounded  by  a  stone  walL 
Kenzo  entered  the  court,  and  heard  a  mingled  and 
continuous  hum,  which  proceeded  from  an  upper 
chamber.  He  thought  that  these  would  be  friends 
and  gossips  of  the  neighbourhood,  come  to  attend 
npon  Lucia,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  shew  himself  to 
this  assemblage,  with  such  news  in  his  mien  and. 
eonntenance.  A  little  girl  who  was  in  the  court-yard 
ran  towards  him,  crying,  ''the  bridegroom,  the  bride- 
groom!" 

''Hush,  Bettina,  hush!"  said  Bemso.  "Come here; 
go  up  to  Lucia,  draw  her  aside,  and  whisper  in  her 
car,  but  so  that  no  one  either  hears  or  suspects  any- 
thing, dost  thou  see? say  that  I  have  something 
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to  tell  her,  that  I  wait  for  her  in  the  room  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  that  she  must  come  quickly.'^ 

The  little  maiden  ascended  the  stairs  in  haste, 
happy  and  proud  to  have  a  secret  commission  to 
execute.  At  this  moment  Lucia  gaily  attired,  issued 
forth  from  the  hands  of  her  mother.  The  friends 
seized  upon  the  bride,  and  compelled  her  to  let  herself 
be  seen;  and  she  defending  herself  with  the  rather 
warlike  modesty  of  the  peasant  girl,  bending  her  face 
over  her  bosom,  shielded  it  with  her  elbow,  contracted 
her  long  black  eyebrows,  whilst  her  lips  opened  with 
a  smile.  Her  black  and  youthfrd  hair,  parted  above 
the  forehead  with  a  white  and  direct  line,  was  con- 
fined at  the  back  of  the  head  in  a  multitude  of  braids, 
through  which,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  peasant 
girls  of  Milan,  were  passed  long  silver  needles  ar- 
ranged upright  round  the  head,  like  to  the  rays  of  a 
glory.  Bound  her  neck  she  had  a  necklace  of  garnets, 
alternating  with  beads  of  filigree-gold;  she  wore  a 
bodice  of  flowered  brocade,  the  sleeves  separated 
from  the  bodice  and  adorned  with  beautifril  ribbons, 
a  short  skirt,  with  many  minute  thick  plaits,  ver- 
milion-coloured stockings,  and  little  shoes  also,  of 
embroidered  silk.  Beside  these,  which  were  the  orna- 
ments peculiar  to  the  wedding-day,  she  was  adorned 
with  the  every-day  ornaments  of  a  modest  loveli- 
ness, now  relieved  and  increased  by  the  various 
emotions  which  painted  themselves  on  her  counte- 
nance; a  joy,  tempered  by  a  slight  disquiet — that 
placid  anguish  which  from  time  to  time  shews  itself 
in  the  &ce  of  the  bride,  and  which,  without  destroying 
her  beauty,  gives  it  a  peculiar  character.  The  litde 
Bettina  ran  into  the  company,  and  approaching  Lucia, 
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ad  gmng  lier  to  understand  that  she  had  something 
to  coummidcate,  mrliispered  the  message  in  her  ear. 
"Ig9  for  a  momexit,  but  I  return/*  said  Lucia  to  the 
women,  and  descended  in  haste.  Seeing  the  mute 
coimtenance  and  unquiet  manner  of  Benzo^  "What 
is  thisV*  she  demanded,  not  without  a  presentiment 
of  terror. 

''Lucial"  answered  Senzo;  "for  to-day  all  is  at 
an  end,  and  God  only  knows  when  we  shall  be  man 
and  wife/' 

"How!''  said  Lucia,  very  much  distressed.  Renzo 
related  briefly  to  her  the  history  of  the  morning:  she 
listened  with  agony,  and  when  she  heard  the  name  of 
Don  Kodrigo — 

''Ah!"  exclaimed  she,  blushing  and  trembling; 
"how  is  it  come  thus  fiur?'* 

"  Then  you  knew?'*  said  Benzo. 

"  Only  too  much ! "  replied  Lucia;  "  but  thus  far !  '* 

"  What  do  you  know?" 

"  Do  not  make  me  speak  of  it  now,  do  not  make 
me  weep.  I  wiU  run  and  call  my  mother,  and  dismiss 
the  women;  we  must  be  alone."  Whilst  she  was 
going  out  of  die  room,  Benzo  muttered,  *'  But  you 
have  never  said  anything  of  this  to  me." 

''Ah,  Benzo,"  Lucia  replied,  turning  round*  but 
without  pausing.  Benzo  understood  very  well  that 
his  name  pronounced  in  this  moment,  and  in  this 
tone  by  Lucia,  meant  to  say,  can  you  doubt  I  have 
kept  silence  except  from  pure  and  just  motives? 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  good  Agnese  (this  was  the 
name  of  Lucia's  mother),  whose  suspicion  and  curiosity 
bad  been  excited  by  the  whisper  and  disappearance 
of  her  daughter^  had  descended  to  see  what  had  hap- 
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pened.  The  daughter  left  her  alone  with  Renzo, 
and,  composing  the  best  she  could  her  voice  and 
manner^  said^  "  The  Signor  Curato  has  fallen  ill,  and 
nothing  will  take  place  to-day."  This  said,  she 
saluted  all  in  haste  and  again  descended. 

The  women  separated  and  disappeared  to  talk  over 
what  had  happened.  Two  or  three  even  went  to  the 
Curators  door,  to  see  if  he  were  really  fallen  sick* 
"  A  fever/'  replied  Perpetua  from  the  window;  and 
these  sad  words,  reported  to  the  others,  cut  short  the 
conjectures  which  had  akeady  begun  to  stir  in  their 
brains,  and  to  announce  themselves  short  and  myste- 
riously in  their  discourses. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Lucia  entered  the  room  on  the  ground-floor  whilst 
fienzo  stood  sorrowfully  relating  the  history  to 
Agnese^  who  sorrowfully  listened  to  him.  Both 
turned  towards  the  one  who  knew  more  of  this  affair 
than  they,  and  from  whom  they  expected  an  explana- 
tion which  could  only  be  sad;  both  shewed  in  the 
midst  of  their  sorrow,  with  the  different  love  which 
each  bore  towards  Lucia,  a  different  anger,  since  she 
bad  been  silent  towards  them  regarding  this  subject 
-~a  subject  of  such  importance  too.  Agnese,  however 
anxious  to  hear  her  daughter  speak,  could  not  prevent 
herself  reproaching  her.  "  And  to  say  nothing  of  an 
afeir  like  this  to  thy  mother?" 

"  Now  I  will  tell  you  all,'*  answered  Lucia,  drying 
her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

*'  Speak,  speak!''  cried  at  once  the  mother  and  the 
bridegroom. 

"Holy  Virgin!''  exclaimed  Lucia,  "who  would 
bare  believed  that  diings  would  have  gone  thus  far! " 
And  then,  with  a  voice  interrupted  by  weeping,  she 
related  how  a  few  days  before,  when  she  was  return- 
ing from  the  silk-winding,  and  had  remained  behind 
her  companions^  Don  Sodrigo,  in  company  with 
another  Signor,  had  passed  her;  that  Don  Bodrigo 
bad  tried  to  amqse  her  with  idle  talkj  which  was  not 
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very  beautiful  she  said,  but  that  she^  without  listening 
to  him,  had  hastened  her  pace  and  joined  her  com- 
panions, hearing  the  other  Signer  laughing  very  . 
much,  and  Don  Kodrigo  saying,  ^  Come,  let  us  bet!' 
The  following  day  they  were  again  upon  the  road, 
but  Lucia  was  in  the  midst  of  her  companions,  her 
eyes  cast  down,  the  other  Signor  burst  out  into  a 
loud  laugh,  and  Don  Bodrigo  said,  '  We  shall  see, 
we  shall  see.'  By  the  grace  of  heaven  (continued 
Lucia),  this  day  was  the  last  of  the  silk-winding. 
I  related  this  immediately " 

"  To  whom  hast  thou  related  it?"  demanded 
Agnese,  stepping  forward,  not  without  a  little  anger 
at  the  naming  of  the  preferred  confidant. 

"  To  Father  Cristoforo,  in  confession,  mother," 
answered  Lucia,  with  a  soft  accent  of  excuse.  ''  I 
related  all  to  him  the  last  time  we  went  together  to 
the  church  of  the  convent;  and  if  you  recollect  that 
morning  I  was  arranging  first  one  thing  and  then  an- 
other in  order  to  delay  our  walk,  until  other  country 
people  should  be  going  the  same  way,  so  that  we 
could  go  along  in  company  with  them;  for  after  this 
rencounter  the  roads  firightened  me  so  much ** 

At  the  revered  name  of  the  Father  Cristoforo,  the 
anger  of  Agnese  softened  itself.  "  Thou  hast  done 
well,"  said  she;  "but  why  not  relate  all  to  thy 
mother  also?" 

Lucia  had  two  good  reasons:  one,  not  to  make  sad 
and  terrify  the  good  woman  about  a  thing  for  which 
she  would  have  been  unable  to  find  a  remedy;  the 
other,  not  to  risk  the  travelling  from  mouth  to  mouth 
of  this  history,  which  she  wished  zealously  to  keep 
secret:  all  the  more  so,  as  Lucia  hoped  her  marriage 
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end  this   liated   persecution.     Of  these  two 
TetSQQs,  lioip^every  she  only  alleged  the  first, 

"  And  to  yoTx/'   said  slie^  then  addressing  Eenzo, 

in  that  tone  of  voice  'vhich  is  intended  to  convince  a 

friend  ihaX  he  has  been  in  the  wrong;  '^  and  to  you 

ought  1  to  have  spoken  of  this  ?    Is  it  not  too  much 

that  yon  should  know  it  now?'' 

*' And  what  has  the  Father  said  to  thee?''  asked 
Agnese. 

^'  He  said  I  should  endeavour  to  hasten  the  mar- 
riage the  most  I  could,  and  in  the  meantime  remain 
within  doors ;  that  I  should  pray  a  deal  to  our  Lord, 
and  he  hoped  that  this  man,  seeing  no  more  of  me, 
would  no  longer  think  about  me.  And  it  was  then 
that  I  strove,''  continued  she,  turning  again  to  Benzo, 
without,  however,  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and 
blushing  very  much;  ''it  was  then  that  I  put  on  a 
bold  &ce,  and  prayed  you  to  endeavour  to  hasten  and 
conclude  the  marriage  before  the  time  that  had  been 
arranged  Who  knows  what  you  have  thought  of 
me!     But  I  did  it  for  our  good,  and  I  had  been 

counselled,  and  I  held  it  for  certain ,  and  this 

morning  I  was  far  from  thinking *'    Here  her 

words  were  interrupted  by  a  violent  burst  of  tears. . 

"  Ah,  the  villain!  the  damned  one!  the  assassin! " 
med  Renzo,  striding  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
grasping  from  time  to  time  the  handle  of  his  knife. 

"Oh,  what  a  scheme!"  exclaimed  Agnese.  The 
youth  stopping  suddenly  before  Lucia,  who  was  weep- 
ing, regarded  her  with  a  look  of  tender  melancholy, 
yet  with  something  of  anger,  and  said,  "  this  is  the 
last  action  of  this  assassin." 

"  Ah !  no  Benzo,  for  the  love  of  heaven ! "  cried 
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Lucia.  "  No,  no;  for  the  love  of  heaven!  The  Lord 
is  still  with  the  poor,  and  how  wiU  you  that  he  should 
help  us  if  we  do  evil?'* 

•'No,  no;  for  the  love  of  heaven!"  repeated 
Agnese.   . 

•'  Renzo,''  said  Lucia,  with  an  air  of  hope  and 
calmer  resolution,  "  you  have  a  trade,  and  I  know 
how  to  work;  let  us  remove  farther  off,  so  that  he 
may  no  longer  hear  us  spoken  of" 

^  Ah,  Lucia;  and  then?  We  are  not  yet  man  and 
wife.  And  will  the  Curate  give  us  our  papers?   Such 

a  man  as  he  is.     If  we  were  married,  oh !  then ^* 

Lucia  began  to  weep  again;  all  three  remained  in 
silence,  and  in  attitudes  which  formed  a  sad  contrast 
to  the  festive  pomp  of  their  dress. 

**  Listen,  my  children;  give  heed  to  me,-''  said 
Agnese,  after  some  moments:  ''I  came  into  the  world 
before  you,  and  I  know  a  little  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  necessary  you  should  terrify  yourselves  thus;  the 
devil  is  not  so  black  as  they  paint  him.  To  us  poor 
creatures  the  skeins  appear  all  the  more  entangled, 
because  we  do  not  know  how  to  find  the  beginning 
of  them;  but  at  times  the  counsel,  the  word  of  a  man 

who  has  studied I  know  very  well  what  I 

would  say.  Do  according  to  me,  Renzo;  go  to  Lucco, 
seek  the  Doctor  Azzecca-garbugli  [Seek-Squabble], 

relate  to  him But  don't  call  him  thus,  for  the 

love  of  heaven !  this  is  only  a  nick-name.     You  must 

call  him  the  Signor  Doctor Now  what  is  his 

name?  Oh,  see  I  I  don't  know  his  real  name;  they 
always  call  him  so.  But  enough!  Inquire  for  this 
old,  lean,  bald,  red-nosed  doctor,  who  has  the  mark 
of  a  raspberry  on  his  cheek," 
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^  I  know  liini  \>y  siglit/'  said  Renzo. 
''WeW/'  contixiiied  A^ese^  ''this  is  a  great  man. 
I  have  seen  more    tlxaii    one  who  was  more  em- 
barrassed t^iaxi  a  chicken  in  a  heap  of  tow,  after  he 
had  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  alone  with  Azzecca- 
garbngli  (but  take  care  and  don't  call  him  so !)  I  have 
seen  bim,  1  say,  laugh  himself  at  his  own  troubles. 
Take  these  four  capons,  poor  little  creatures!  whose 
Becks  I  should  have  wrung  for  the  Sunday's  banquet, 
and  carry  them  to  him;   since  one  must  never  go 
empty-handed  to  these  signors.      Relate  to  him  all 
that  has  happened,  and  you  will  see  that  he  will 
tell  you  upon  the  spot,  things  which  would  never 
have  come  into  our  heads  did  we  think  for  a  whole 
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Benzo  adopted  most  willingly  this  advice ;  Lucia 
approved,  and  Agnese,  proud  of  having  given  it, 
raised  one  by  one  the  poor  birds  out  of  their  coop, 
joined  their  right  legs  together,  as  though  she  were 
making  a  nosegay  of  flowers,  wrapped  them  round, 
tied  them  together  with  packthread,  and  consigned 
them  into  Renzo's  hand;   who,  having  given  and 
received  words  of  hope,  went  out  through  the  garden 
in  order  not  to  be  seen  by  the  children,  who  would 
have  run  after  him  shouting,  "  The  bridegroom!  the 
bridegroom!"   Thus  he  made  his  way  across  the  fields 
by  small  pathways,  fuming,  thinking  over  his  misfor- 
tune, and  considering  the  discourse  he  had  tb  hold 
with  the  Doctor.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  imagine 
what  sort  of  a  journey  these  poor  capons  had,  thus 
tied  together,  held  by  their  claws  head  downwards  in 
the  hand  of  a  man,  who  accompanied  with  action  the 
thoughts  which  passed  tumultuously  through  his  mind. 
vol*  I.  D 
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Now  in  anger  he  stretched  forth  his  arm^  now  raised 
it  in  desperation,  now  with  a  menace  shook  it  in  the 
air,  in  every  mood  giving  these  poor  birds  most 
horrible  shakes,  and  making  their  four  dangling  heads 
jump  about;  they  in  the  meanwhile  endeavouring  to 
peck  each  other,  as  only  too  often  happens  among 
companions  in  misfortune. 

Arrived  at  the  village,  he  inquired  for  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Doctor;  it  was  indicated  to  him,  and  there 
he  immediately  went.  Entering,  he  felt  himself 
seized  with  that  sentiment  which  the  illiterate  poor 
experience  in  the  presence  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
learned  man,  and  forgot  all  the  speeches  he  had  pre- 
pared; but  giving  a  glance  at  the  capons,  he  reassured 
himself.  He  entered  the  kitchen,  and  asked  the 
servant  whether  he  could  speak  with  the  Signor 
Doctor.  She  gazed  at  the  capons  as  though  she  were 
accustomed  to  such  gifts,  and  laid  hands  upon  them; 
whereupon  Benzo  drew  himself  back,  desiring  that 
the  Doctor  should  see,  and  know,  he  had  brought 
something  with  him.  The  Doctor  arrived  precisely 
as  the  woman  was  saying,  ^^  Give  them  here,  and  go 
forward.^'  £enzo  made  a  very  low  reverence,  the 
Doctor  received  him  politely,  with  a  "  Come  my 
son,''  and  made  him  enter  his  study  with  him.  This 
was  a  small  apartment,  on  the  three  sides  of  which 
werehimg  the  twelve  Ceesars;  the  fourth  was  covered 
with  a  large  bookcase  of  old  dusty  books;  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  stood  a  table  strewn  over  with 
books,  petitions,  pamphlets,  and  proclamations;  around 
it  were  arranged  three  or  four  seats,  and  on  one  side 
stood  a  large  arm-chair,  with  an  old  square  back 
terminating  at  the  angles  in  two  ornaments  of  wood. 
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ihicK  stood  -ap  after  the  maimer  of  horns;  this  chair 

ns  ooTered  with.  Russian  leather^  studded  with  great 

stodsySoiae  of  Vbich  fadlen  oat  from  age  left  at  liberty 

tlie  angles  of  the  cx^vering^  which  formed  itself  into 

fidds  hexe  and  there.      The  Doctor  was  in  his  house- 

dre»,  that  is  in  a  robe  now  shabby,  but  which  many 

years  before  had  served  him  to  make  speeches  in 

during  bis  time  of  preparationi  when  called  to  Milan 

by  acme  cause  of  importance.     He  closed  the  door, 

and  encouraged  the  youth  with  the  words,  ^*  My  son, 

teU  me  your  case." 

**  I  wish  to  tell  you  something  in  confidence.^' 
** Here  I  am,'*  replied  the  Doctor,  ''speak/'  and 
he  seated  himself  in  his  great  chair.  Benzo  stood 
atiaight  before  the  table,  one  hand  placed  in  the 
crown  of  his  hat,  which  he  made  to  spin  round  with 
the  odier,  and  recommenced — 

**  I  wish  to  know  firom  you,  who  have  studied " 

**  Tell  me  the  case  as  it  is"  interrupted  the  Doctor. 
"  You  will  excuse  me;  we  poor  people  do  not  speak 

wdiL     I  should  like  to  know " 

"  Good  people!  This  is  always  the  way  with  you; 
instead  of  relating  the  facts,  you  will  always  be 
asking  questions,  because  you  have  already  got  your 
own  designs  in  your  heads.'' 

"  Excuse  me,  Signor  Doctor,  I  wish  to  know  if 
the  threatening  a  Curate  to  prevent  his  performing 
a  marriage,  is  penal?" 

^'  I  understand,"  said  the  Doctor  to  himself.  "  I 
Qoderstand,*'  though,  in  truth,  he  did  not  understand. 
Aad  immediately  he  became  grave,  but  it  was  a 
giayity  ming^Ied  with  compassion  and  importance; 
be  pressed  his  lips  closely  together,  making  issue  out 


; 
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of  them  an  inarticulate  sound,  which  suggested  the 
sentiment  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  first  words 
he  uttered.  "  A  serious  case,  my  son;  a  case  already 
considered.  You  have  done  well  to  come  to  me. 
It  is  a  clear  case,  and  has  been  considered  in  a 
hundred  edicts;  and  precisely  in  one  of  the  last  year, 
by  the  present  governor;  I  will  let  you  see  it,  and 
have  it  in  your  own  hand.''  Thus  saying,  he  rose 
from  his  great  chair,  and  thrust  his  hands  into  this 
chaos  of  papers. 

"  Where  is  it  ?  It  is  neither  here  nor  there.  One 
is  obliged  to  have  so  many  things  at  hand.  But 
certainly  it  must  be  here!  since  it  is  an  edict  of 
importance.  Ah,  here  it  is!  here  it  is!"  He  took 
it,  unfolded  it,  and  looked  at  the  date,  making  a  still 
more  serious  face,  exclaiming,  "  the  15th  of  October 
1627!  Certainly,  it  is  of  the  past  year;  a  new  edict; 
these  always  cause  the  most  terror.  Do  you  know- 
how  to  read,  my  son?'' 

"  A  very  little,  Signor  Doctor." 

"  Well,  come  behind  me,  and  follow  with  your  eye, 
and  you  shall  see." 

And,  holding  forth  the  edict  open  in  the  air,  he 
began  to  read,  muttering  hurriedly  in  some  places, 
and  resting  with  distinctness  and  great  emphasis  at 
others,  as  was  required  by  the  sense: — 'According 
to  the  edict  published  by  order  of  the  Signor  Duke 
of  Feria,  the  14th  of  December  1620,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Illustrious  and  Excellent  Signor,  Signor  Gon- 
zalo  Fernandez  of  Cordova,  etc.  etc.,  provided  with 
rigorous  and  severe  remedies  for  those  oppressions, 
exactions,  and  tyrannical  acts,  which  any  may  be 
daring  enough  to  commit  against  the  very  devoted 
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subjects  of  his  Majesty^  the  fireqaent  excesses  of 
ererr  kind,  and  the  malice,  etc.,  has  increased  to  such 
a  point,  that  it  has  necessitated  his  Excellence,  etc.  etc. 
Whence,  with  the  advice  of  the  Senators  and  a 
Cooncil,  etc.,  he  has  resolved  to  publish  the  present 
proclamation.  And  commencing  with  the  acts  of 
tyranny;  experience  shews  that  many,  both  in  this 

city  as  well  as  in  the  country  towns  of  this  state ' 

"Do  you  hear?*'  'extort  and  oppress  the  weak  in 
varioos  ways,  forcing  them  to  make  contracts  of  pur- 
chase, of  leases,  etc.  ^—-'  "Where  am  I?  Ah,  here! 
Listen;"  '  to  perform  or  not  to  perform  marriages,' — 
"Eh?" 

"  That  is  my  case,*'  said  Benzo, 

^  Listen,  listen;  there  is  still  more,  and  then  we 
dull  see  the  penalties — *  If  testified,  or  not  testified; 

if  one  leave  the  place  of  his  abode,  etc. ;  that 

this  one  pay  a  debt,  that  this  other  do  not  molest  him; 

that  this  one  go  to  his  mill '   All  this  has  nothing 

to  do  with  us.  Ah,  here  we  are! — 'that  the  priest 
not  doing  that  which  he  by  his  office  is  obliged  to 
do,  or  doing  that  which  it  does  not  concern  him  to 
do :    Eh!" 

^  It  appears  as  though  they  had  made  this  edict 
purposely  for  me." 

"Ah!    Is  it  not  so?    Listen,  listen; — 'and  other 
sunikr  violences  exercised  by  feuds,  nobles,  citizens, 

clowns,  etc.  *     No  one  escapes;  they  are  all 

tliere,  it  is  like  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Now  hear 
tile  penalty.  '  All  these  and  similar  wicked  acts, 
althongh  they  are  prohibited,  still  not  decreasing,  his 

Excellence  deems  it  necessary  to  exercise  greater 

Tigour, etc., orders  andcommands  that  the  transgressors 
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of  the  preceding  clauses,  or  similar^  shall  be  proceeded 
against  with  all  the  customary  formalities  of  this  state, 
sufiering  punishment  both  pecuniary  and  corporal, 

banishment,  or  the   galleys,  and  even  death  ' 

a  trifle! — '  according  to  the  judgment  of  his  Excellence 
and  of  the  Senate,  as  the  nature  of  the  case^  of  the 
person  and  of  the  circumstances,  shall  direct,  and  this 
without  pardon,  and  with  every  rigour,  etc.'  Every 
thing  is  provided  for;  eh?  And  you  see  here  the 
superscription:  '  Gtmzah  Fernandez  de  Cordova;^  and 
here  lower  down,  *  Platonusf  and  here  again, '  Vidit 
Ferrer;*  nothing  is  wanting." 

Whilst  the  Doctor  read,  Renzo  followed  slowly 
with  his  eye,  endeavouring  to  gather  the  clear  mean- 
ing, and  to  consider  with  due  weight  these  sacred 
words,  which  it  seemed  must  be  for  his  assistance. 
The  Doctor  was  much  astonished  at  this,  seeing  his 
new  client  more  attentive  than  terrified,  and  thought 
to  himself,  he  must  be  enrolled  in  the  brotherhood  of 
bravoes.  "Ah!  ah!"  he  then  said  to  Renzo,  "you 
have,  however,  had  your  ciuffo*  cut  off.  You  have 
been  prudent;  however,  putting  yourself  into  my 
hands,  this  was  not  necessary.  The  case  is  serious, 
but  you  do  not  know  how  courageous  I  can  be  upon 


occasion.'* 


In  order  to  imderstand  this  digression  of  the  Doc- 
tor, it  is  necessary  to  know  and  remember,  that  at 
this  time  the  bravoes,  by  profession,  and  in  fact, 
villains  of  every  description,  used  to  wear  a  long  lock 
of  hair,  which  they  pulled  down  over  their  faces  like 
a  visor,  when  they  were  in  the  act  of  attacking  any 
one,  or  in  cases  where  they  considered  it  necessary  to 

*  Tufts  of  hair  worn  bj  the  bravoes  as  a  disguise. 
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fisgoke  tkieToselveB^  and  where  the  action  was  one  of 
thoae  wVddi  reqiiired  at  the  same  time  strength  and 
prudence.     Tlie  edicts  liad  not  been  silent  regarding 
this  fashicyii. — ^^  Sis  Excellence  (the  Marquis  de  la 
Hyns^ofla')  oonunaiids  that  whosoever  wears  the  hair 
«{  sac)i  a  l0[igth   that  it  shall  cover  the  forehead^ 
exichmve  of  the  eyebrows,  or  wears  locks  either  above 
or  helnnd  the  ears^  shall  incur  the  penalty  of  800 
SGudi;  or  in  case  of  inability  to  pay  this  fine^  remain 
duee  yeiore  at  the  galleys  for  the  first  offence,  and  for 
the  second,  beside  the  above-named  penalties,  suffer 
sdU  severer,  both  pecuniary  and  corporal,  according 
to  the  will  of  his  Excellence.     It  is  permitted,  how- 
erer,  in  case  of  baldness,  or  on  account  of  marks  or 
SGSzs,  or  any  other  reasonable  cause,  for  health  or 
greater  propriety,  to  wear  the  hair  long  enough  to 
cover  such   defect,  but  nothing  more;  being  well 
advised  not  to  exceed  what  is  absolutely  necessary, 
mider  pain  of  incurring  the  punishments  imposed 
upon  the  other  offenders.     And  it  is  likewise  com- 
manded to  barbers,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  100 
scttdi,  or  of  three  strappadoes,  to  be  administered  in 
public,  and   still  greater  corporal  punishments,  ac- 
cording to  judgment,  as  above,  that  they  shall  not 
leave  those  whom  they  shave  any  kind  of  lock,  tress, 
or  curl,  neither  hair  longer  than  ordinary,  either  in 
front,  at  the  sides,  or  behind  the  ears,  but  that  it  shall 
be  of  an  equal  length,  except  in  cases  of  baldness  or 
other  defects,  as  above  stated.''    The  auffo  was  thus 
a  part  oi  the  armour,  and  a  distinguishing  mark,  of 
the  bravo  and  of  all  dissolute  characters;  so  that  from 
tb»  cfrctuniitance  such  individuals  came  to  be  called 
cM.     This   term  has  remained,  and  exists  at  the 
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present  day  in  the  dialect  of  Milan^  with  its  significa- 
tion^  however^  much  softened;  and  there  will  not  be 
perhaps  one  of  my  Milanese  readers  who  does  not 
remember  having  heard  in  his  childhood,  either  his 
parents,  his  master,  some  friend  of  the  house,  or 
some  dependent  say  of  him,  he  is  a  tmffoy  he  is  a 
duffeiio. 

"  On  the  word  of  a  poor  youth,"  replied  Kenzo, 
"  I  have  never  worn  a  cxuffo  in  my  life." 

''We  can  do  nothing,"  continued  the.  Doctor, 
shaking  his  head  with  a  smile,  between  one  of 
malice  and  impatience,  ''we  can  do  nothing,  if  you 
have  not  faith  in  me.  He  who  tells  lies  to  the  advo- 
cate, do  you  see  my  son,  is  a  simpleton,  who  will  tell 
truth  to  the  judge.  To  the  advocate  it  is  necessary 
to  relate  things  clearly;  it  is  his  business  to  en* 
tangle  them.  If  you  wish  that  I  shoulcl  assist  you, 
it  is  needful  to  tell  me  all  firom  a  to  z,  with  your 
heart  in  your  hand,  as  you  would  to  your  Confessor. 
You  should  name  me  the  person  from  whom  you 
have  received  this  order;  this  will  most  probably  be 
a  person  of  consequence,  and  in  this  case  I  shall  go 
straight  to  him,  so  as  to  fulfil  my  duty.  I  will  not 
say  to  him  mind,  that  I  know  from  ymi  that  it  is  he 
who  has  sent  you.  Confide  in  me.  I  will  say  I  am 
come  to  implore  his  protection  for  a  poor  youth  who 
has  been  slandered.  And  with  him  I  will  take  the 
necessary  means  for  concluding  this  affair  in  the  most 
praiseworthy  manner.  You  understand  that  in  saving 
himself,  he  will  save  you  also.  If  then,  this  mad 
prank  were  entirely  on  your  own  account,  have  cou* 
rage;  I  would  not  shrink  back.  I  have  drawn  others 
out  of  worse  scrapes  than  this.    Provided  you  have 
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BDt offended  a  person  of  consideration:  let  ns  under- 
ffemd  eacb.  other.      I  engage  to  deliver  you  from  this 
GBbaxraasnient  with  a  little  expense;  let  ns  onder- 
sUad  each  other.     ITou  should  tell  me  who  is  the 
offended  party ^  and  what  is  his  name;  and  according 
to  the  condition,  the  qoality,  and  the  humonr  of  the 
friend,  it  will  be  seen  whether  it  be  more  suitable  to 
make  him  obey  through  his  protection,  or  find  some 
manner  of  attacking  him  as  the  guilty  one,  and  thus 
patting  a  flea  in  his  ear.    Since  you  see,  knowing 
well  how  to  treat  these  edicts,  no  one  is  criminal  and 
no  one  is  innocent.    As  to  the  Curate,  if  he  is  a  judi* 
cious  man,  he  will  be  silent  regarding  this  affair;  if 
he  is  an  obstinate  one,  there  is  also  a  remedy  for  that 
It  is  possible  to  get  out  of  any  intrigue,  but  then  it 
requires  a  clever  man;  and  your  case  is  serious  I  tell 
yoo,  serious.     The  edict  speaks  clearly;  and  if  the 
tiling  were  to  be  decided  between  justice  and  you 
thus,  under  four  eyes,  you  would  be  in  a  pretty  posi- 
tion!    I  speak  to  you  as  to  a  friend;  one  mtist  pay 
for  one's  follies.     If  you  wish  to  get  off  smoothly, 
money  and  sincerity;  confide  in  those  who  wish  you 
weQ,  obey,  and  do  all  that  will  be  suggested  to  you.'' 
Whilst  the  Doctor  uttered  this  host  of  words, 
Benzo  stood  gazing  at  him  with  an  ecstatic  attention, 
like  a  clown  who,  standing  in  a  market-place,  gazes 
at  a  juggler,  who,  thrusting  into  his  mouth  tow,  tow, 
tow,  draws  out  of*  it  again  ribbon,  ribbon,  ribbon, 
which  seems  endless.  When,  however,  he  had  under- 
stood what  the  Doctor  meant  to  say,  and  how  equi- 
vocally he  had  been  understood,  he  cut  short  the 
libbon  in  his  mouth  by  saying,  *'  O  Signer  Doctor,  how 
We  you  understood  me?    Properly,  all  is  precisely 
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the  opposite.  /  have  menaced  no  one;  I  don't  do 
such  things.  Only  ask  my  acquaintance^  then  you 
will  hear  that  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
justice.  This  knavish  trick  was  played  upon  mBf  and 
I  came  to  you  to  know  how  I  am  to  obtain  justice: 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen  this  edict." 

'^  Diavolol"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  opening  his  eyes 
very  wide,  "  what  stuflT  are  you  now  telling  me  ?  ThuB 
it  is,  you  are  all  alike.  Can  you  never  relate  things 
clearly?" 

'^  Excuse  me,  you  have  not  given  me  time.  Now 
I  will  relate  the  uSair  just  as  it  is.  You  must  know^ 
then,  that  to-day  I  was  to  wed,''  and  here  Benzols 
voice  betrayed  his  emotion,  *^  I  was  to  wed  a  young 
girl  whom  I  have  courted  since  this  summer,  and 
to*day,  as  I  said,  was  the  day  fixed  upon  by  the 
Signer  Curato,  and  he  had  arranged  every  thing; 
but,  behold  I  the  Signer  Curato  began  to  assign  certain 
excuses — but  enough — not  to  weary  you,  I  have 
spoken  openly  to  him,  which  was  only  right,  and  he 
has  confessed  that  he  has  been  prohibited,  under  pain 
of  death,  from  performing  this  marriage.  This  op- 
pressor Don  Rodrigo " 

"Ah,  well!''  interrupted  the  Doctor,  suddenly 
contracting  his  brows,  wrinkling  his  red  nose,  and 
twisting  his  mouth,  "Ah,  well!  why  are  you  come 
to  annoy  me  with  these  lies?  Discourse  in  this  way 
among  yourselves,  you  who  don't  know  how  to  restrain 
your  words;  but  don't  come  and  tell  Ues  to  a  gentle* 
ntan,  who  knows  how  much  they  are  worth.  Go,  go, 
you  don't  know  what  you  say;  I  don't  trouble  myself 
about  children;  I  don't  wish  to  hear  such  manner  of 
discourse,  such  airy  talk." 
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"I  swear  to  you ^" 

"  Go,  I  «ay .      M^hat  would  you  have  me  make  of 

your  oaths?     X  don't  enter  into  this  affair.     I  wash 

my  hands  of  it;''  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  as  though 

in  the  act  of  washing  them.    ''  Learn  to  speak.    It  is 

not  proper  to  surprise  a  gentleman  thus." 

^'But  hear,  hear!''  repeated  Renzo  in  vain;  the 
Doctor  still  scolding,  pushed  him  with  his  hands 
towards  the  door;  and  when  he  had  chased  him  there, 
opened  it,  and  calling  the  servant,  said  to  her,  ''return 
immediately  to  this  man  what  he  brought  with  him — 
I  will  have  nothing,  nothing  I " 

The  woman,  during  all  the  time  she  had  been  in 
the  house,  had  never  executed  a  similar  order;  but 
this,  however,  was  uttered  with  such  resolution,  that 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  obey.  She  took  the  four  poor 
birds,  and  gave  them  to  Benzo  with  a  look  of  dis* 
dainful  compassion,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  thou 
most  needs  have  acted  finely."  Benzo  made  some 
excuses  about  receiving  them;  but  the  Doctor  was 
not  to  be  moved,  and  the  youth  more  astonished  and 
wrathful  than  ever,  was  obliged  to  receive  back  the 
refiised  victims,  and  returned  again  to  the  country  to 
relate  to  Lucia  and  Agnese  the  beautiful  conclusion 
to  his  expedition. 

Ihe  women  during  his  absence,  after  having  sorrow- 
fiilly  taken  off  their  hoUday  attire  and  put  on  their 
work-a-day  dresses,  began  their  consultations  afresh. 
Lnoa  sobbing,  and  Agnese  weeping.  When  Agnese 
had  spoken  a  deal  about  the  great  effects  which  they 
night  expect  £rom  the  counsels  of  the  Doctor,  Lucia 
nid  it  was  necessary  to  try  and  help  themselves  in 
erery  possible  manner;  that  Father  Cristoforo  was 
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not  a  man  alone  to  give  counsel^  but  a  man  also  who 
would  give  his  own  personal  assistance  when  aiding 
the  poor  was  the  question,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  let  him  know  what  had  happened. 
'' Certainly/'  said  Agnese;  and  they  both  sought  to 
discover  how  this  might  be  done,  since  this  day  they 
did  not  feel  courageous  enough  to  go  themselves  to 
the  convent,  which  was  distant  about  two  miles,  and 
certainly  no  prudent  person  would  have  counselled 
them  to  this.  But  whilst  they  were  balancing  the 
dangers,  they  heard  a  knock  at  the  door^  and  at 
the  same  moment,  a  low,  but  distinct  ^Deo  graiias.* 
Lucia,  imagining  who  it  might  be,  ran  to  open  the 
door,  and  immediately,  after  a  short  familiar  inclina- 
tion, entered  a  Capuchin  purveyor,  with  his  sack 
hanging  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  holding  the  mouth 
of  it  tight  and  twisted  with  both  hands  upon  his  chest 

''Oh,  Fra  Galdino!"  said  the  two  women. 

''The  Lord  be  with  you  I"  returned  the  brother. 
"  I  am  come  to  collect  walnuts.'' 

"  Go  and  get  the  nuts  for  the  Fathers,'^  said  Agnese. 
Lucia  rose,  and  moved  towards  the  next  room,  but 
before  entering  she  stepped  a  moment  behind  Fra 
Galdino,  who  still  remained  precisely  in  the  same 
position,  and  placing  her  finger  upon  her  lips,  gave 
her  mother  a  glance,  which  besought  secresy  with 
tenderness,  with  supplication,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  with  a  certain  authority. 

"And  the  marriage?"  said  the  purveyor,  leering 
at  Agnese  from  a-far.  "  It  ought  however  to  take 
place  to-day;  I  have  seen  in  the  village  a  certain 
confusion,  as  though  there  were  something  out  of  the 
common  way.    What  has  happened  ?  ** 
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''The  Signor  Cxirato  lias  been  taken  ill,  and  it  has 

Wan  neceaaary  to  defer  it/'  answered  the  mother  in 

We.    Had  Tiucia  not  given  the  sign,  the  answer 

vodd  liave  been  probably  quite  different.     *'  And 

W does yonr  collection  go  on"  she  added, in  order 

to  c\kange  the  discourse. 

'^But  mdifierently  my  good  lady,  but  indifferently; 
sU  are  bere.''  And  saying  this,  he  raised  the  sack 
frcnn  his  sboulders,  threw  it  up,  and  then  caught  it 
i^gain  in  his  bands.  **  All  are  here;  and  in  order  to 
collect  this  beautiful  abundance,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  knock  at  ten  doors/' 

*'  But  the  crops  are  so  bad,  Fra  Galdino,  and  when 
bread  has  to  be  measured  out,  one  cannot  be  lavish 
with  the  rest" 

"  But  what  is  the  remedy,  my  good  lady,  to  make 
die  good  times  return?  Why  giving  alms.  Do  you 
know  the  miracle  of  the  walnuts,  which  happened 
not  many  years  ago  in  our  convent  of  Somagna?  " 
"  No,  in  truth  I  do  not  Belate  it  to  me." 
^  Oh !  well  then  you  must  know  that  in  this  con- 
Tent,  there  was  one  of  our  &thers  who  was  a  saint, 
and  who  was  called  Father  Macario.  One  winter's 
day,  going  along  a  footpath  in  a  field  of  one  of  our 
benefiurtors,  also  a  very  good  man  —  Father  Macario 
saw  this  bene&ctor  near  one  of  his  great  walnut-trees, 
and  four  peasants,  who  with  their  spades  were  begin- 
ning to  lay  bare  the  roots  of  the  tree*  '  What  are 
yon  doing  to  this  xx>or  treeT'  asked  Father  Macario. 
*Ah,  Fadier  I  it  is  years  and  years  since  this  tree  has 
borne  nuts,  and  now  I  am  going  to  make  it  into  fire- 
wood.' *  Let  it  stand,'  said  Father  Macario.  '  I  know 
diat  <^hin  year  it  will  bear  more  nuts  than  leaves.' 
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The  benefactor^  who  knew  who  it  was  that  had  said 
this,  ordered  the  labourers  to  throw  the  earth  again 
upon  the  roots,  and  called  after  the  Father  who  was 
continuing  his  walk,  saying,  'The  half  of  the  crop 
shall  be  for  the  convent/  The  prophecy  got  spread 
abroad,  and  all  the  world  crowded  to  see  the  walnut- 
tree.  In  &ct,  in  the  spring  there  were  flowers  to 
overflowing,  and  at  the  proper  season,  nuts  to  over- 
flowing. The  great  benefactor,  however,  had  not  the 
satisfaction  of  beating  them  down,  for  before  the 
harvest  he  went  to  heaven,  there  to  receive  the  reward 
of  his  charity.  But  the  miracle  was  only  the  greater 
for  this,  as  you  shall  hear.  This  excellent  man  had 
left  behind  him  a  son  of  a  very  diflerent  stamp  to 
himself.  Now  at  the  harvest,  the  purveyor  went  to 
receive  the  half  which  was  due  to  the  convent;  but 
this  fellow  appeared  quite  astonished,  and  had  the 
temerity  to  answer  that  he  had  never  heard  say  before 
that  Capuchin  friars  knew  how  to  make  walnuts! 
Now  do  you  know  what  happened?  one  day  (only 
hear  this),  this  good-for-nothing  fellow  had  invited 
some  friends  of  the  same  sort  as  himself,  an'd  making 
merry  with  them,  he  related  the  history  of  the  nuts, 
and  laughed  at  the  friars.  These  wild  youths  wishing 
to  go  and  see  this  astounding  heap  of  nuts,  he  con- 
ducted them  to  the  granary.  But  only  hear  this! — 
he  opens  the  door,  goes  towards  the  corner  where 
the  heap  of  nuts  ought  to  have  lain,  and  sees— what 
do  you  think?  A  beautiful  heap  of  dry  leaves!  Was 
not  this  a  fine  example?  And  the  convent,  instead  of 
losing  anything,  only  grained  by  this,  because  after 
such  a  remarkable  fiBtct,  the  collection  of  nuts  was  so 
successfril,  that  a  beneftctor,  moved  with  compassion 
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farthe  poor  purveyor,  made  the  conyent  a  present  of 
a  ass,  wbick  should  aaaiBt  him  in  carrying  them  home. 
And  there  was  ao  much  oil  made,  that  everj  poor 
penon  might  come  and  take  as  much  as  he  desired, 
SBoe  we  are  like  the  aea,  which  receives  water  on  all 
ades,  only  s^ain  to  distrihnte  it  among  the  rivers/' 

Here  Lucia  returned  with  her  apron  so  loaded 

irith  nuts  that  ahe  could  with  difficulty  carry  them 

aU,  holding  up  ita  two  comers  open,  with  her  arms 

held  wide  out.     Whilst  Fra  Galdino  again  took  off 

Us  sack,  placed  it  on  the  floor,  and  opened  its  month 

to  receive  this  abundant  ahns,  the  mother  regarded 

Lucia  with  an  astonished  and  severe  air  for  her  pro^ 

digaUty;  but  Luda  returned  a  gknce  which  would 

say,  I  can  justify  myself.     Fra  Craldino  broke  forth 

in  eulogies,  in  auguries,  in  promises,  in  thanks,  and 

replacing  his  sack,  set  off.    But  Lucia  calling  after 

him,  said,  ^*  I  wish  to  ask  a  favour  from  you,  I  wish 

you  would  tell  Father  Cristoforo,  that  I  have  a  great 

desire  to  speak  to  him,  and  that  he  will  do  us  a  great 

diarity  by  coming  immediately  to  us,  since  we  are 

not  able  to  go  to  the  church." 

"  Do  you  desire  anything  eke  ?    An  hour  shall  not 
pass  before  Father  Cristoforo  knows  your  desire.'' 
^  I  confide  in  you/' 

''  Do  not  doubt  me."  And  thus  saying,  he  went 
away,  rather  more  bent  down,  and  rather  more  con* 
tented  than  he  had  come. 

Seeing  a  poor  maiden  thus  sending  for  Father 
Cristoforo,  and  the  purveyor,  without  surprise  and 
without  difficulty  accepting  this  commission,  it  will 
\)e  imagined  perhaps  that  Father  Cristoforo  was  a 
poor  wretch  of  a  friar,  a  thing  of  contempt.    He  was 
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on  the  contrary,  a  man  of  much  authority,  both  among 
his  brethren,  and  in  the  surrounding  country;  but 
such  was  the  condition  of  the  Capuchins,  that  nothing 
ever  to  them  appeared  either  too  base  or  too  elevated. 
To  serve  the  weak,  and  to  be  served  by  the  powerfiil^ 
to  enter  palaces  and  huts  with  the  same  air  of  humility 
and  security,  to  be  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
house  a  subject  of  sport,  and  a  personage  without 
whom  nothing  could  be  decided;  to  sue  for  alms  from 
all,  and  yet  to  bestow  alms  upon  all  who  should  demand 
it  at  the  convent, — to  all  this  the  Capuchin  was  accus- 
tomed. Passing  along  the  road,  he  might  equally 
encounter  a  prince,  who  would  kiss  reverentiaUy  the 
end  of  his  cord,  or  a  troop  of  lads,  who,  pretending 
to  quarrel  among  themselves,  would  cover  his  beard 
with  mud.  The  word  Brother  was  uttered  in  those 
times  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  with  the  most 
bitter  scorn;  and  the  Capuchins,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  order,  were  objects  of  these  two  opposite 
sentiments,  and  experienced  these  two  opposite  for- 
tunes; since,  possessing  nothing,  wearing  a  habit 
more  singular  than  usual,  making  more  public  pro- 
fession of  humility,  they  exposed  themselves  even 
more  openly  to  the  veneration  and  contempt  which 
these  things  excite  in  the  different  humours  and 
different  opinions  of  men. 

'^AU  those  nuts!  and  this  year  too!''  exclaimed 
Agnese  as  soon  as  Fra  Galdino  was  gone. 

''  Pardon  me,  mother,"  replied  Lucia;  "  if  we  had 
only  given  an  alxns  like  the  others,  Fra  Galdino  would 
have  been  obliged  to  rove  about  God  knows  how  long 
before  having  his  sack  full.  God  knows  when  he 
would  have  been  able  to  return  to  the  convent;  and 
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litk  all  Us  gossiping,  God  knows  if  he  would  have 

Temembered " 

*'Tho\L  liast  done  well;  and  then  charity  always 
Wan  good  frnits/'  said  Agnese,  who^  with  all  her 
tuliiigs,  was  a  ^eiy  good  woman;  and  who  would,  as 
sbe  herself  said,  have  gone  through  fire  and  water 
for  her  only  daughter,  in  whom  she  had  placed  all 
W  happiness. 

lu  the  meantime  Benzo  arrived,  and  entering  with 
a  reproachfol  and  mortified  air,  threw  the  capons 
upon  a  table, — ^this  was  the  last  sad  experience  of 
these  poor  birds  for  this  day. 

^Fine  advice  you  have  given  me!''  said  he  to 
Agnese.  *'  You  have  sent  me  tnily  to  a  good  gentle- 
man;  to  one  who  could  assuredly  assist  the  poor!'' 
and  here  he  related  his  conference  with  the  Doctor. 
The  mother,  however,  stupefied  by  this  Mid  result, 
set  about  to  demonstrate  that  the  advice  was  good, 
only  that  Benzo  should  have  known  how  to  manage 
the  affidr.  But  Lucia  interrupted  this  question, 
announcing  that  she  now  hoped  to  have  foimd  a 
better  assistant.  Benzo  embraced  this  new  hope  with 
joy,  as  happens  to  those  who  are  in  misfortune  and 
embarrassment  "  But  if  the  Father,"  said  he,  '^  does 
not  find  us  a  remedy,  I  will  find  one  myself,  either 
one  way  or  another." 

The  women  counselled  peace,  patience,  prudence. 
"To-morrow,"  said  Lucia,  "the  Father  Cristoforo 
will  certainly  come,  and  you  will  see  that  he  will  find 
some  remedy  which  we  poor  creatures  cannot  even 

iaaagine.'^ 

^I  hope  so,"  said  Benzo;  "but,  at  all  events,  I 
wiE  know  what  is  justice,  and  I  wiU  have  it  rendered 
me.    In  this  world  one  obtains  justice  finally." 
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This  day  had  passed  in  sorrowful  discourse^  and 
in  all  this  going  to  and  fro  which  we  haye  related^ 
and  it  now  began  to  grow  dnsk. 

'^Good  night  1"  said  Lucia  sorrowfully  to  Renzo, 
who  could  not  resolve  upon  going. 

^'Good  night  P'  answered  Benzo  still  more  sorrow- 
fully. 

''Some  saint  will  aid  us/'  replied  Lucia.  ''Exercise 
your  patience^  and  resign  yourself." 

The  mother  added  other  consolations  of  the  same 
kind,  and  the  bridegroom  went,  his  heart  in  a  tempest^ 
repeating  still  these  strange  words — "  In  this  world 
there  is  justice  finally  1" — so  true  is  it  that  a  man  over- 
whelmed with  grief  no  longer  knows  what  he  says. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

Ths  sun  YiBfSL  scarcely  appeared  above  the  horizon, 

'when  ¥atlier  Ciistoforo  issued  forth  from  the  convent 

of  Peacaremco  to  ascend  to  the  cottage  where  he  was 

expected.     Pescarenico  is  an  insignificant  hamlet  on 

tbe  left^baiik  of  the  Adda,  or  rather  of  the  lake,  bat 

a  short  distance  from  the  bridge.     It  is  a  little  gronp 

of  houses,  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  fishers,  and 

adorned  here  and  there  with  fishing-nets  hung  out 

to  dry.     The  convent  was  situated — and  the  fabric 

ctiU  exists  at  the  present  day — beyond  the  hamlet 

oppoate  to  the  entrance  of  the  village,  half  way  on 

the  road  between  Bergamo  and  Lecco.    The  heaven 

^was  perfectly  serene;  gradually  as  the  sun  rose  behind 

the  mountains,  his  light  was  seen  to  descend  from  the 

summits  of  the  opposite  hills,  spreading  itself  rapidly 

beneath  on  the  slopes  and  in  the  valleys;  a  gentle 

antanmal  breeze,  detaching  from  the  branches  the 

leaves  already  loosened  by  the  frost,  carried  them 

away  to  Ml  some  few  paces  from  the  tree.     On  the 

right  and  left,  in  the  vineyards,  his  still  oblique  rays 

glowed  upon  the  foliage,  tinted  with  various  hues 

of  red;  and  the  freshly  ploughed  land  shewed  itself 

brown  and  distinct  in  the  fields  of  stubble,  white  and 

glittering  in  the  dew.     The  scene  itself  was  joyous; 

but  every  human  figure  which  shewed  itself  saddened 

the  countenance  and  the  thought    At  each  instant 
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you  were  met  by  ragged  and  thin  beggars^  grown 
old  in  the  trade^  or  driven  to  it  by  necessity.  They 
passed  silently  by  Father  Cristoforo^  looking  at  him 
piteously;  and  having  nothing  to  expect  from  him, 
as  a  Capuchin  never  touches  money,  made  him  a 
reverence  of  gratitude  for  the  alms  they  had  received, 
or  were  going  to  receive,  at  the  convent  In  the 
spectacle  of  the  labourers  dispersed  over  the  fields, 
there  was  something  even  more  dolefuL  Some  threw 
in  their  seed  sparingly,  with  parsimony  and  ill-will, 
as  though  they  were  risking  something  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  them;  others  pushed  their  spades  into 
the  earth  with  difficulty,  and  carelessly  turned  over 
the  clods.  The  meagre  little  girl  who  held  by  a  cord 
the  thin  dry  cow  at  pasture,  looked  round  her,  and 
bent  down  in  haste  to  rob  the  cow,  for  food  for  the 
family,  of  some  herb,  in  which  famine  had  taught 
the  poor,  that  men  also  could  find  nourishment.  These 
sights  increased  at  every  step  the  melancholy  of  the 
firiar,  who  was  travelling  on  already  with  a  sad  presen-. 
timent  in  his  heart  that  he  was  about  to  hear  some 
misfortune. 

But  why  did  he  take  so  much  thought  about  Lucia? 
And  why  "at  this  first  intimation  had  he  set  out  with 
such  solicitude,  as  though  at  the  call  of  the  Father  of 
the  province  ?  And  who  was  Father  Cristoforo?  It  is 
necessary  to  satisfy  all  these  demands. 

Father  Cristoforo  da was  a  man  nearer  sixty 

than  fifty.  His  head  shaven,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  crown  of  hair,  which  according  to  the  rite  of  the 
Capuchins  encircled  it,  was  raised  from  time  to  time 
with  a  movement  which  betrayed  an  indescribable 
something  of  pride  and  disquiet,  and  then  immediately 
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Wireted  itself  i«rith.  reflection  and  humility.  The  beard, 

wtiteandlongyinrliicli  covered  his  chest  and  chin,  threw 

<nt  st2L  more  liis  noble  features,  to  which  an  abstemi- 

oosueBS  long  time  liabitual  to  him,  had  added  gravity 

mtkoTxt  taking  ainray  anything  from  their  expression. 

Bis  deep-simken    eyes  were  generally  cast  towards 

the  earth,  but  they  sometimes  sparkled  with  a  most 

Tmexpected  vivacity;  as  two  fiery  horses  conducted 

\yy  the  Yiand  of  a  coachman,  whom  from  habit  they 

know  they  must   obey,  will  from  time  to  time  let 

themselves  be  carried  away  by  their  impetuosity,  but 

will  soon  again  resign  themselves  to  the  bit. 

¥ather  Cristoforo  had  not  always  been  thus, 
neither  had  he  always  been  Cristoforo :  his  name  of 
baptism  was  Ludovico.  He  was  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant of  ^  *  *  (these  asterisks  are  owing  to  the  cir- 
cmnspection  of  my  Anonymous),  who  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  finding  himself  sufficiently  provided 
wiQx  riches,  and  left  with  this  only  son,  had  renounced 
trade  and  commenced  the  life  of  a  Signer.  In  his 
new  idleness  he  became  most  heartily  ashamed  of  the 
only  time  he  had  spent  in  being  useful  in  this  world, 
and  ruled  by  such  a  fancy,  he  studied  in  every  way 
to  make  his  having  been  a  merchant  forgotten;  he 
'Would  have  wished  to  forget  it  himself.  But  the 
warehouse,  the  bales  of  goods,  the  ledger,  the  yard- 
wrand,  appeared  always  in  his  memory,  like  the  ghost 
of  Baoquo  to  Macbeth,  even  amidst  the  pomp  of  the 
fefldvai  and  the  smiles  of  parasites.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  say  the  care  which  these  poor  creatures 
took  to  avoid  every  word  which  might  appear  to  bear 
any  allusion  to  the  former  condition  of  their  host. 
One  day    to  relate  an  instance  of  this,  one  day  near 
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the  end  of  the  feast,  in  a  moment  of  the  liyeliest  and 
freest  mirth — ^when  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say 
who  most  enjoyed  himself,  the  guest  who   cleared 
the  table,  or  the  patron  who  furnished  it — he   was 
rallying  one  of  the  revellers,  one  of  the  most  honest 
eaters  in  the  world.    The  guest,  carrying  on  the  joke, 
without  the  slightest  shadow  of  malice,  with   the 
sincerity  of  a  little  child,  replied,  ^^  Ah!  I  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  you,  I  make  the  merchant's  ear.*'   He  himself, 
struck  immediately  with  the  sound  of  these  words  as 
they  escaped  his  lips,  looked  with  uncertainty  at  the 
countenance  of  the  patron,  which  had  become  clouded. 
Both  would  have  wished  to  return  to  their  former 
discourse,  but  that  was  not  possible.     Each  guest 
thought  to  himself  how  to  suppress  this  little  scandal, 
and  to  direct  the  general  attention;   but  thinking, 
they  were  silent,  and  in  this  silence  the  scandal  was 
even  stiU  more  obvious.    Each  one  avoided  the  eyes 
of  the  other,  each  one  felt  that  all  were  occupied  with 
one  thought,  which  all  desired  to  dissemble.     Joy, 
for  this  day,  had  taken  its  departure,  and  this  im- 
prudent, or  more  justly  speaking,  this  unfortunate 
one,  never  again  received  an  invitation.     Thus  the 
father  of  Ludovico  passed  his  last  years  in  constant 
anxiety,  fearing  to  be  ridiculed,  never  reflecting  that 
selling  is  a  thing  no  more  ridiculous  than  buying, 
and  that  the  profession  which  he  was  now  ashamed 
of,  he  had  without  remorse  exercised  many  years  in 
the  presence  of  the  public.    He  had  his  son  nobly 
educated  according  to  the  manners  of  the  dmeS)  and 
as  far  as  laws  and  customs  permitted  him;  he  gave 
him  both  masters  for  learning  and  for  knightly  exer- 
cises ;  and  died  leaving  him  rich  and  young.  Ludovico 
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lad  contracted  lordly  liabits^  and  the  flatterers  among 
iriioinhe  liad  gromn  \xp,  had  accustomed  him.  to  see 
Umself  alwa3rs  treated  with  respect    But  when  he 
dented  to  mingle  ^th  tlie  nobles  of  his  dtj,  he  found 
tteatment  Tery   different  from  that  which  he  was 
sccQstomed  to,  and  saw  that  did  he  wish  to  be  of  their 
society,  as  he  would  have  done,  he  must  go  through 
a  new  school   of  x>Atience   and  submission,  always 
lemain  their   inferior,   and   every  moment  swallow 
tome  indignity.     Such  a  mode  of  life  did  not  accord 
with  Ludovico's  education  or  character.     He  with- 
drew himself  from  them  in  pique.      But  then  he 
remained  at  a  distance  from  them  with  sorrow,  since 
it  appeared  to  him  that  these  ought  Ixuly  to  have  been 
his  companions,   only  he  would  have  wished  them 
rather  more  amiable.     With  this  mingling  of  inclina- 
tion and  rancour,  it  was  impossible  to  frequent  their 
society  familiarly,  and  yet  wishing  to  have  intercourse 
with,  them  in  some  way  or  other,  he  began  to  compete 
widi  them  in  luxury  and  magnificence,  buying  thus 
with  ready  money,  envy  and  ridicule.    His  nature, 
at  once  honourable  and  violent,  embarked  him  early 
in  other  and  more  serious  contentions.     He  frit  a 
spontaneous  and  sincere  horror  in  beholding  oppres* 
skms  and  injuries.   A  horror  rendered  still  more  lively 
in  lum  by  the  quality  of  those  persons  who  mostly 
committed  these  deeds  in  broad  daylight,  and  who 
were  precisely  those  against  whom  he  had  more  than 
tkis  one  caose  of  aversion.    To  appease  or  to  exercise 
tiiese  passions  at  once,  he  willingly  took  the  part  of 
a  weak  and  oppressed  man,  and  priding  himself  in 
opposing  the   oppressor,  he  introduced  himself  into 
one  qoarrel^   which  led  him  into  another,  so  that 
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by  little  and  little  he  began  to  consider  himself  as 
the  protector  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  revenger  of 
wrongs.  The  task  was  a  grave  one;  and  one  need 
not  ask  whether  Ludovico  had  enemies,  occupations^ 
and  many  thoughts.  Besides  the  external  war,  he 
was  continually  troubled  by  inward  contests;  since  in 
order  to  succeed  in  an  undertaking  (not  to  speak  of 
those  in  which  he  remained  the  vanquished  party), 
it  was  necessary  that  he  also  should  adopt  subterfuges 
and  viorence,  of  which  his  conscience  could  never 
approve.  He  was  obliged  to  maintain  around  him  a 
good  number  of  bravoes;  and  thus  for  his  security  as 
well  as  for  having  in  them  a  more  vigorous  assistance, 
he  was  obliged  to  select  the  most  daring,  that  is  to 
say,  the  most  licentious,  and  to  live  with  scoundrels 
through  his  love  of  justice.  So  much  so,  that  more 
than  once,  when  discouraged  after  an  unfortunate 
issue,  or  disquieted  by  some  imminent  danger,  wearied 
of  this  continual  state  of  defence,  loathing  his  com- 
panions, and  thinking  of  the  future,  since  his  fortune 
diminished  day  by  day  in  these  good  and  brave  works, 
the  thought  came  into  his  mind  of  turning  friar, 
which  in  these  times  was  the  most  common  method 
of  escaping  out  of  embarrassments.  But  this  which 
would  perhaps  only  have  remained  a  fancy  all  his 
life,  owing  to  an  accident  the  most  serious  which  had 
yet  befallen  him,  became  a  resolution. 

One  day  he  passed  through  a  street  of  his  native 
city,  followed  by  two  bravoes,  and  accompanied  by  a 
certain  Cristoforo,  who  had  formerly  been  an  assistant 
in  the  shop,  but  who,  since  this  had  been  closed,  was 
become  steward  of  the  household.  He  was  a  man  of 
about  fifty,  and  attached  from  his  youth  to  Ludovico, 
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vlose  birth,  lie  had.  vritnessedy  and  who  between  his 
salary  and  gifts  bestowed  upon  him  wherewith  not 
ody  to  live  himself  »  but  also  enough  to  maintain  and 
\mng  up  a  numerous  family.    Ludovico  observed  in 
the  distance  a  certain  signor,  an  arrogant  man,  and 
an  oppressor  by  profession,  with  whom  he  had  cer- 
tainly never  spoken  in  his 'life,  but  whose  cordial 
enemy  he  nevertheless  was,  and  who  most  fully  re- 
turned his  sentiments;  since  it  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  this  world  to  be  able  to  hate  and  be  hated  without 
being  personally  known  to  one  another.     This  man, 
feUowed  by  four  bravoes,  advanced  straightforward 
with  a  proud  step,  his  head  high,  his  mouth  drawn 
together  with  arrogance  and  contempt.    Both  walked 
along  close  to  the  wall,  but  Ludovico  (pay  attention 
to  this)  slid  along  it  with  his  right  side,  and  this, 
according  to  an  established  usage,  gave  him  the  right 
(and  where-  will  not  a  right  intrude  itself!)  not  to 
move  away  from  the  said  wall  in  order  to  make  way, 
let  the  person  be  whosoever  he  might;  a  thing  which 
was  then  considered  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
The  other  imagined,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  right 
should  alone  belong  to  him  as  the  noble,  and  that  it 
was  for  Ludovico  to  go  into  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  this   by  reason  of  another  usage.      However, 
in  this,  as   in  many  other  affairs,  there  were  two 
opposite  usages  in  force,  without  itd  having  been 
decided  which  of  them  was  the  best,  and  this  gave 
occasion  to  warfiire  every  time  that  one  hard  head 
struck  against  another  of  the  same  quality.     These 
two  approached  each  other,  drawn  close  up  to  the 
will,  like  two  walking  figures  in  basso-relievo.    When 
tlwjrfiyond  themselves  face  to  face,  the  Signer  regard- 
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ing  Ludovico,  his  head  thrown  back,  and  with  an 
imperious  frown,  said  to  him  in  a  corresponding  tone 
of  voice — "  Make  way!" 

'*  Make  way  to  you!"  replied  Ludovico;  "  the  right 
is  mine." 


i9 


'*  With  such  as  you  the  right  is  always  mine.^ 

''  Yes,  if  the  arrogance  of  such  as  you  were  law  to 
such  as  myself." 

The  bravoes  of  both  gentlemen  remained  each  one 
behind  his  patron,  looking  askance  at  each  other,  with 
their  hands  on  their  daggers  prepared  for  battle;  the 
populace,  who  arrived  from  all  sides,  held  themselves 
in  the  background  to  observe  the  fray,  and  the 
presence  of  these  spectators  animated  still  more  the 
punctilio  of  the  contending  parties. 

**  Into  the  middle,  vile  mechanic!  or  I  will  teach 
thee  for  once  how  to  behave  towards  a  gentleman." 

"  You  lie  when  you  say  I  am  vile." 

*'  Thou  liest,  saying  I  lie."  (This  answer  was  logic). 
^^And  if  thou  wert  a  cavalier,  like  myself,  thou 
shouldst  see  by  the  point  of  my  sword  that  the  liar 
is  thou." 

**  This  is  certainly  a  good  pretext  to  exempt  your- 
self from  sustaining  the  violence  of  your  words  by 
deeds." 

'^  Throw  this  fellow  into  the  mud,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, turning  round  to  his  people. 

'^  Let  us  see  that! "  said  Ludovico,  stepping  back, 
and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 

"  Kash  fool! "  cried  the  other,  drawing  his;  "  I  will 
break  this  sword  when  it  shall  be  stained  with  thy 
vile  blood!" 

In  this  manner  they  rushed  upon  each  other;  the 
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semnts  of  both  parties  flew  to  the  defence  of  their 
masters.  The  combat  was  unequal  by  numbers^  and 
ako  because  Ludovico  aimed  sooner  to  escape  the 
UowB  and  disarm  his  antagonist^  than  to  injure  him; 
bat  the  enemy  desired  his  death  at  any  price.  Ludo- 
▼ioo  had  akeady  receiyed  from  one  of  the  bravoes  a 
dagger-wound  in  his  left  arm,  and  a  slight  scratch  in 
Ids  cheeky  and  his  principal  enemy  was  laying  on  most 
violently  behind  him,  to  put  an  end  to  his  life;  when 
Cristoforo  seeing  his  master  in  this  extreme  danger, 
feO  upon  the  Signor  from  behind  with  his  dagger. 
And  this  one,  turning  all  his  anger  against  his  new 
assailant,  ran  him  through  with  his  sword.  At  this 
sight,  Ludovico,  as  though  out  of  his  mind  with  rage, 
thrust  his  sword  into  the  body  of  the  Signor,  who  fell- 
dead  almost  at  the  same  instant,  with  poor  Cristoforo, 
The  gentleman's  bravoes,  seeing  that  he  had  fallen, 
took  to  flight  in  very  bad  condition;  those  of  Ludo- 
Tico,  hurt  and  discomforted,  seeing  no  one  to  oppose, 
and  not  wishing  to  find  themselves  embarrassed  by 
the  people,  who  already  ran  that  way,  took  to  flight 
in  the  opposite  direction;  and  poor  Ludovico  found 
himself  alone,  with  his  two  unfortunate  companions 
at  his  feet,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd. 

**  How  has  it  happened?— There  is  one — there  are 
two. — He  has  a  wound  in  htA  belly. — Who  has  been 
killed?  —  This  oppressor!  —  Oh,  holy  Maria,  what 
destruction !  Who  seeks,  finds ! — Once  pays  for  all  I 
— Even  he  is  done  for! — What  a  blow! — It  will 
be  a  serious  business! — And  the  other  unfortunate! 
—Mercy! — What  a  spectacle!  Help!  Save  him, 
Mve  him! — He's  also  badly  off! — See  what  a  fine 
trim  he^s  in! — He  drops  blood  from  every  part!  — 
Escape,  escape  I — Don't  let  yourself  be  taken  1 " 
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These  words^  which  more  than  any  others  made 
themselves  heard  above  the  confused  hum  of  the 
crowds  expressed  the  general  opinion;  and  with 
counsel  came  also  assistance.  The  deed  had  taken  place 
near  a  church  of  the  Capuchins,  an  asylum,  as  every 
one  knows,  at  that  time  impenetrable  to  constables 
and  all  that  complication  of  things  and  people  which, 
called  itself  justice.  The  wounded  murderer,  who 
had  almost  lost  his  senses,  was  conducted  or  rather 
carried  there  by  the  crowd.  The  Brothers  received 
him  from  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  recommended 
him  to  them,  saying,  "  He  is  a  good  man,  who  has 
killed  a  proud  oppressor;  he  did  it  in  his  own 
defence." 

Ludovico  had  never  before  shed  blood,  and  although 
homicide  was  in  those  times  a  thing  so  common  that 
the  ear  was  accustomed  to  hear  it  related,  and  the  eye 
to  witness  it,  yet  still  the  impression  which  the  sight 
of  the  man  who  had  died  for  him,  and  of  the  maQ 
who  had  diod  by  his  hand,  was  new  and  indescribable; 
it  was  a  revelation  of  feelings  until  then  unknown. 
The  corpse  of  his  enemy,  the  alteration  of  this  coun- 
tenance, which  changed  in  one  moment  from  menace 
and  fury  to  the  helplessness  and  solemn  quiet  of 
death,  was  a  sight  which  transformed  in  one  second 
the  soul  of  the  murderer.  Dragged  along  to  the 
convent,  he  scarcely  knew  where  he  was,  or  what 
was  going  forward.  When  he  returned  to  conscious- 
ness,  he  found  himself  in  a  bed  of -the  infirmary, 
under  the  hands  of  the  chirurgeon  of  the  convent 
(the  Capuchins  have  generally  one  in  each  convent), 
who  was  arranging  lint  and  bandages  upon  the  two 
wounds  he  had  received  in  the  encounter.    A  Father, 
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wbose  peculiar  duty  it  ^wob  to  attend  the  dyings  and 
who  had  often  bad  to  render  this  service  in  the  street, 
was  immediately  called  to  the  scene  of  combat, 
fietumed  a  few  moments  after,  he  entered  the 
infirmary,  and  advancing  towards  the  bed  where 
Ladoyico  lay,  **  Console  yourself,**  said  he;  "  at  least 
he  has  died  well.  He  has  charged  me  to  crave  for 
hun  your  pardon,  and  to  bring  jou  his/^  These 
words  caused  poor  Ludovico  .to  return  entirely  to 
consciousness,  and  revived  more  vividly  and  distinctly 
the  confused  sentiments  which  crowded  his  mind; 
sorrow  for  the  firiend,  consternation  and  remorse  for 
the  blow  which  had  been  given  by  his  hand;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  an  agonizing  compassion  for  the  man 
he  had  murdered.  "  And  the  other?**  demanded  he 
anxiously  from  the  Friar. 

**  The  other  had  expired  when  I  arrived.'* 
Meanwhile,  die  precincts  and  every  approach  to 
«the  convent  swarmed  with  a  curious  populace:  but  a 
body  of  constables  having  arrived,  had  made  the 
crowd  disperse,  and  then  placed  itself  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  one  could  leave  the  convent  un- 
observed. A  brother  of  the  dead  man,  his  two 
cousins,  and  an  old  uncle  came,  moreover,  armed, 
C4>-4-pie,  with  a  numerous  attendance  of  bravoes, 
and  paced  rotmd  the  convent,  regarding,  with  an  air 
of  threatening  disdain,  the  curious,  who  did  not  dare 
to  say, ''  It  was  well  done,*'  but  who  had  this,  never- 
tlieless.  written  in  their  countenances. 

Scarcely  had  Ludovico  collected  his  thoughts  than 
he  called  a  Father-confessor,  prayed  him  to  seek  out 
tiie  widow  of  Cristoforo,  and  to  ask  pardon,  in  his 
iian^  for   all   the  misery  which  he  had,  however 
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involuntarily,  caused  her;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
inform  her  that  he  woidd  take  upon  himself  the  sup* 
port  of  her  family.  Reflecting  then  upon  his  own 
situation,  he  felt  return  more  livingly,  and  more 
seriously  than  ever,  the  idea  of  becoming  a  friar — an 
idea  which  formerly  had  passed  through  his  mind. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  God  himself  had  placed  him 
in  this  path,  and  had  given  him  a  sign  of  His  will,  in 
causing  him,  at  this  juncture,  to  arrive  at  a  convent; 
his  resolution  was  taken.  He  sent  for  the  Superior, 
and  expressed  his  desire  to  him.  The  Superior  re* 
plied,  that  he  must  guard  himself  from  precipitate 
resolution,  but  that  if  he  persisted,  this  shoidd  not 
be  refused  him.  Then  he  caused  a  notary  to  be  sent 
for,  and  made  a  donation  of  all  his  remaining  property 
(which  was  still  considerable)  to  the  family  of  Cristo- 
foro,  a  sum  to  the  widow  as  a  second  dowry,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  eight  sons  which  Cristoforo  had  left 
behind  him. 

This  resolution  of  Cristoforo's  arrived  most  oppor- 
tunely for  his  hosts,  who,  on  his  account,  foimd  them- 
selves in  a  most  terrible  difficulty.  To  send  him 
away  from  the  convent,  and  expose  him  to  the  pursuit 
df  justice,  that  is,  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies, 
was  not,  however,  a  line  of  conduct  to  be  put  in 
deliberation.  This  would  have  been  the  same  as 
renouncing  their  privileges,  discrediting  the  convent 
with  the  populace,  drawing  upon  themselves  the  cen- 
sure of  all  the  Capuchins  in  the  universe  for  having 
allowed  the  rights  of  all  to  be  violated,  and  exciting 
against  themselves  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who 
considered  themselves  as  the  guardians  of  this  right. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  &mily  of  the  murdered  man 
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—very  powerful  in  itself,  and  through  its  adherents— 
Ittd  prepared  to  avenge  itself,  and  declared  every  one 
m  enemy  wbo  attempted  to  place  any  obstacle  in  its 
p&L  History  does  not  say  that  they  grieved  mnch 
over  tk^  murdered  kinsman,  nor  even  that  a  single 
tear  had  been  shed  over  him  among  all  the  kindred ; 
it  only  says  that  they  all  were  fhrious  to  have  in  their 
clatches  the  murderer,  either  alive  or  dead.  Now 
his  assuming  the  habit  of  a  Capuchin  would  accommo- 
date every  thing.  He  made,  in  a  certain  manner,  an 
amends — imposed  upon  himself  a  penance — declared 
himself  implicitly  in  fault — retired  from  every  con- 
tention— was,  in  short,  an  enemy  who  lays  down  his 
arms.  The  relations  of  the  dead  could  then,  even  if 
it  pleased  them,  believe  and  boast  that  he  had  turned 
monk  through  desperation  and  fear  of  their  anger. 
At  all  events,  to  reduce  a  man  to  disinherit  himself-^ 
to  shave  his  head — to  walk  barefoot — ^to  sleep  upon 
sack-doth — to  live  upon  alms — might  appear  a  suffi- 
cient punishment  to  the  offended  party,  even  the 
most  proud. 

The  Superior  presented  himself  with  the  most 
dexterous  humility  before  the  brother  of  the  dead 
man,  and  after  a  thousand  protestations  of  respect  for 
the  very  illustrious  house,  and  of  his  desire  to  please 
^  fiunilj  in  every  thing  which  was  possible,  spoke 
of  the  penitence  of  Ludovico,  and  of  his  resolution, 
making  gracefully  felt  that  the  funily  might  be  con-r 
tented  with  this,  and  insinuating  then  gently,  and 
with  a  manner  even  more  crafty,  that  please  or  not 
please  the  thing  must  be.  The  brother  broke  forth 
into  a  rage;  which  the  Capuchin  allowed  to  evaporate, 
rnmg  from  time  to  time,  "  It  is  too  just  a  sorrow.'* 
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He  gave  the  Capuchin  to  understand,  that  in  any 
situation  his  family  would  have  known  how  to  take 
satisfaction,  and  the  Capuchin,  whatever  he  might 
think,  took  care  not  to  say  no.  Finally  he  demanded 
and  imposed  as  a  condition,  that  the  murderer  should 
immediately  quit  the  city.  The  Superior,  who  had 
already  deliberated  whether  this  might  be,  said  that 
it  should  be  done;  leaving  the  other  to  believe  if  it 
pleased  him,  that  this  was  an  act  of  obedience,  and 
thus  all  was  concluded.  The  fiEunily,  who  came  off 
with  honour,  was  satisfied;  the  Friars,  who  saved  at 
once  a  man  and  their  privileges,  were  satisfied;  the 
lovers  of  chivalry,  who  saw  an  affair  terminate  in  so 
praiseworthy  a  manner,  were  satbfied;  the  populace, 
who  saw  a  man  to  whom  they  wished  well  relieved 
from  his  embarrassments,  and  who  admired  at  the  same 
time  a  conversion,  were  satisfied;  and  finally  our  Lu* 
dovico,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  grief,  was  satbfied, 
and  more  than  all  the  others  satisfied,  thus  to  begin  a 
life  of  atonement  and  useftdness,  to  be  able,  if  not  to 
repair,  at  least  to  pay  for  his  evil  deeds,  and  blunt 
the  intolerable  sting  of  remorse.  The  suspicion  that 
his  resolution  might  be  imputed  to  fear,  afflicted  him 
a  moment,  but  he  consoled  himself  quickly  that  even 
this  unjust  judgment  would  be  a  chastisement  for 
him,  and  a  means  of  expiation.  Thus,  at  thirty,  he 
wrapped  himself  in  sack-cloth,  and  being  obliged, 
according  to  custom,  to  renounce  his  own  name  and 
take  another  instead,  he  selected  one  which  would 
remind  him  of  that  which  he  had  to  expiate,  and 
called  himself  Cristoforo. 

Scarcely  had  he  assumed  the  robe,  than  the  Superior 
intimated  to  him  that  he  would  have  to  perform  his 
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nondate  a\K>ixt  siiLty  miles  off^  and  that  on  the  mor- 
TOW  he  must  depart.      The  novice  bowed  himself 
p<ro{b\mdly,  and  demanded  a  farour:  '^  Permit  me. 
Father/'  said  lie,  *'  that  before  I  leave  this  city,  where 
Ihave  spilt  ihe  blood  of  a  human  being — where  I 
mnst  leave  a  fiaimily  cruelly  offended,— that  I  endea* 
vonr  to  make  amends  to  the  family  for  this  affiront; 
or  at  least  ahew  them  my  grief  for  not  being  able  to 
repair  the  injury,  by  demanding  pardon  from  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  man,  and  if  God  help  my 
intenUon,  by  removing  all  rancour  from  his  breast/' 
To  the  Superior  it  appeared  that  such  a  step,  besides 
being  good  in  itself,  would  serve  still  more  to  recon- 
cile the  family  with  the  convent,  and  he  went  imme- 
diately to  the  Signer  to  signify  to  him  the  request  of 
Fra  Cristoforo.    At  a  proposition  thus  unexpected, 
the  brother  felt,  together  with  wonder,  an  ebullition 
of  anger,  yet  not  without  a  sentiment  of  satisfaction. 
After  having  thought  a  moment, ''  come  to-morrow,^' 
he   said,    and   assigned   the   hour.      The  Superior 
returned  to  carry  to  the  novice  the  desired  consent 

The  Signer  thought  immediately,  that  the  more 

•olemn  and  impressive  this  satisfaction  was,  the  more 

he  should  increase  his  credit  with  his  kindred  and 

with  the  public,  and  knew  (to  express  it  with  modem 

elegance)  that  this  would  be  a  beautiful  page  in  the 

history  of  his  family.     He  informed  in  haste  all  his 

kindred  that  to-morrow  at  noon  they  should  come  to 

Um,  to  receive  a  general  satis£atction.  At  noon-day  the 

palace  was  all  a-stir  with  nobles  of  both  sexes  and  all 

9ges;  there  was  a  moving  and  mingling  of  great  cloaks, 

ndnying  plumes,  of  dangling  DurHndanas^*  an  agita- 

*  DariiadanM  is  Ui®  name  given  bj  Ariosto  to  Rowland's  sword. 

b2   "" 
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tion  of  starched  and  crisp  frills,  an  embarrassing 
trailing  of  brocaded  dresses.  The  antechambers,  the 
courts,  and  the  street,  swarmed  with  servants,  pages, 
bravoes,  and  carious  idlers.  Fra  Cristoforo  saw  this 
preparation,  and  diyining  well  the  motive  of  it,  ex- 
perienced a  slight  perturbation,  but,  after  an  instant^ 
he  said  to  himself, — ^'  It  is  well;  I  have  murdered 
him  in  public,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  his  enemies; 
that  was  the  dishonour,  this  is  the  reparation.''  Thus 
with  his  eyes  cast  down,  with  the  attending  Friar  at 
his  side,  he  passed  through  the  door  of  this  palace, 
crossed  the  court,  between  a  crowd  which  regarded 
him  with  a  very  unceremonious  curiosity,  ascended 
the  staircase,  and  passing  through  the  middle  of  the 
lordly  crowd,  which  opened  before  him,  followed  by 
a  himdred  eyes,  arrived  in  the  presence  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  who,  surrounded  by  his  nearest  of  kin, 
stood  erect  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  his  head  thrown  back,  grasping 
with  his  left  hand  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  whilst  with 
the  right  he  held  tightiy  together,  upon  his  breast,  the 
collar  of  his  cloak* 

There  is  sometimes  in  the  countenance  and  appear- 
ance of  a  man,  such  a  sudden  expression,  or  what 
may  rather  be  called  such  an  effiision  of  the  inward 
soul,  that  in  a  crowd  of  spectators,  the  judgment 
regarding  this  mind  will  be  unanimous.  The  coun- 
tenance and  appearance  of  Fra  Cristoforo  spoke  to  the 
bystanders  that  he  had  neither  become  a  Friar,  nor 
humbled  himself  thus,  through  human  fear,  and  this 
began  to  reconcile  the  crowd  to  him.  When  he  saw 
the  offended  brother,  he  hastened  his  step,  knelt 
at  his  feet,  crossed  his  hands  over  his  breast,  and. 
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indining  his  sliaveii  lie&d,  pronounced  these  words: 

^lam  the  murderer   of  your  brother;  God  knows 

dot  I  woiiLd  wiUingly  restore  him  to  you  at  the  cost 

of  my  own  blood,    but  being  unable  to  make  yon 

other  than  ineffectual  and  tardy  excuses,  I  supplicate 

yoa  to  receive  them  for  the  love  of  God."    All  eyes 

were  fixed  immoveably  upon  the  novice,  all  ears 

were  directed  towards  the  personage  to  whom  he 

spoke.    When  7ra  Cristoforo  ended,  throughout  the 

whole  hall   rose    a    murmur  of  pity  and  respect 

The  gentlenkan,  who  stood  in  an  attitude  of  forced 

dignity,  and  repressed  anger,  was  troubled  by  these 

words,  and  bending  towards  the  kneeling  Brother, — 

"  Bise!"  said  he,  with  an  altered  voice,  *'  the  offence 

— ^truly,  the  deed — ^but  the  habit  you  wear — ^not  only 

from  this,  but  also  on  your  own  accoimt — rise.  Father 

— my  brother — I  cannot  deny  it— was  a  cavalier — 

was  a  man — a  little  impetuous^a  little  hasty — but  aU 

happens  by  the  disposal  of  God.     Speak  no  more  of 

this.    But,  Father,  you  must  not  remain  in  such  a 

position."     And  taking  him  by  the  arms,  he  made 

him  rise.     Fra  Cristoforo  risen,  but  with  his  head 

bent,  replied,  ''  I  may  then  hope  that  you  have 

granted  me  your  pardon !    And  if  I  obtain  it  from 

you,  from  whom  may  I  not  hope  for  it?    Oh,  if  I 

eould  only  hear  from  your  lips  this  word,  pardon ! " 

''Pardon?^'  said  the  gentleman,  ''you  have  no 
kmger  need  of  it.  But  since  you  desire  it,  certainly 
^certainly.     I  pardon  you  from  my  heart,  and  all 

39 

''All,  all!"  cried  with  one  voice  the  bystanders. 
Hie  countenance  of  the  Friar  beamed  with  a  grateful 
jof,  under  which,  however,  still  shewed  itself  an 
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humble  and  profound  compunction  for  the  evil  deed^ 
which  the  pardon  of  men  could  not  repair*  The 
gentleman^  conquered  by  this  aspect,  and  carried 
away  by  the  general  emotion^  threw  his  arms  round 
his  necky  and  gave  and  received  the  kiss  of  peace. 

A  "  bravo  I  well  done!'^  burst  forth  from  all  parts 
of  the  hall;  all  were  in  motion,  all  pressed  round  the 
Frate,  servants  immediately  arrived  with  a  copious 
supply  of  refreshments.  The  gentleman  again  ap- 
proached Cristoforo,  who  seemed  about  to  take  leave, 
and  said  to  him, — "  Father,  accept  something;  give 
me  this  proof  of  your  friendship.''  And  he  began  to 
serve  him  before  any  one  else;  but  the  Friar  drew 
back  with  a  certain  friendly  resistance,  saying, "  These 
things  are  no  longer  for  me;  but  it  shall  never  be 
said  that  I  refused  your  gifts.  I  am  going  to  set 
forth  on  my  journey,  vouchsafe  to  order  me  a  little 
loaf  of  bread,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  say  that  I  have 
enjoyed  your  charity,  that  I  have  eaten  of  your  bread, 
that  I  have  a  sign  of  your  pardon/'  The  gendemaa 
much  affected,  ordered  this  to  be  done,  and  imme- 
diately a  chamberlain  arrived  in  gala  costume,  carry- 
ing a  little  loaf  upon  a  silver  dish,  and  presented  it 
to  the  Father,  who,  taking  it  and  returning  thanks, 
placed  it  in  his  basket.  He  then  took  leave;  and 
after  embracing  the  master  of  the  house  again,  and 
after  all  those  who  were  near  him  had  seized  upon 
him,  he  succeeded  in  disengaging  himself;  he  had  to 
combat  in  the  antechamber,  in  order  to  free  himself 
from  the  servants,  and  even  from  the  bravoes,  who 
kissed  the  hem  of  his  robe,  his  cord,  and  his  hood; 
and  he  found  himself  in  the  street  carried  along  as  in 
triumph,  and  accompanied  by  a  crowd  even  to  the 
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gate  of  the  ^ty,  throng^li  whicli  he  passed^  and  com« 
iDenced  liis  pedestrian  journey  towards  the  place  of 
cflusnoTiciate. 

The  bxotheT  and  the  relations  of  the  murdered  man 
vhohad  expected  this  day  to  experience  the  miserable 
joy  of  pride,  found  themselyes  instead  filled  with  the 
serene  joy  occasioned  by  pardon  and  benevolence. 
The  company  conyersed  some  time  with  an  unusual 
Undness  and  cordiality^  in  speeches  which  no  one 
was  prepared  for  in  going  there.    Instead  of  satisfac- 
tion taken,  of  injuries  avenged, engagements  cancelled; 
praises  of  the  novice,  reconciliation  and  mildness  were 
the  themes  of  conversation.    And  a  certain  one  who 
far  the  fiftieth  time  would  have  related  how  the  Count 
Murzio,his  father, had  managed  upon  afamous  occasion 
to  subdue  the  Marquis  Stanislao,  who  was  a  bully  as 
every  one  knows,  spoke  instead  of  the  penitence  and 
admirable  patience  of  a  Fra  Simone,  dead  many  years 
before.    The  company  departed,  the  master  still  much 
disturbed,  examining  with  himself  with  wonder  what 
he  had  heard,  and  all  that  he  himself  had  said,  mut* 
tered  between  his  teeth — "the  devil  of  a  friar!''— 
(we  must  transcribe  his  precise  words) — "  the  devil 
of  a  firiar! — had  he  remained  much  longer  there  on 
his  knees,  why  I  myself  should  have  craved  pardon 
that  it  was  my  brother  h^  had  murdered  I"     Our 
history  expressly  notices  tRat  from  this  day  forth, 
tins  S^or  was  a  little  less  hasty,  and  a  little  more 
tractable. 

Father  Cristoforo  travelled  on  with  a  satis&ction 
vlnch  he  had  never  felt  since  that  terrible  day,  for 
the  atonement  of  which  his  life  should  be  consecrated. 
Ihe  silence  prescribed  to  the  novices  he  observed 
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without  being  aware  of  it,  absorbed  as  he  was  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  fatigues,  of  the  privations,  and  humili- 
ations which  he  had  gone  through,  in  order  to  deduct 
from  his  guilt.  Stopping  at  the  hour  of  refection  at 
the  house  of  a  benefactor,  he  ate  with  a  kind  of  delight 
his  bread  of  pardon;  but  nevertheless  spared  a  morsel 
of  it,  and  placed  it  again  in  Ids  basket,  in  order  to 
preserve  it  as  an  eternal  remembrance. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  give  the  history  of  his  con- 
ventual life.  We  will  only  say  that  he  always  fulfilled 
with  great  pleasure  and  with  great  care,  the  duties 
which  were  prescribed  him,  those  of  preaching  and 
assisting  the  dying;  and  that  he  never  allowed  any 
opportunity  to  escape  him  of  conciliating  differences, 
and  of  protecting  the  oppressed, — duties  which  he 
himself  had  imposed.    In  this  humour  entered,  with- 
out his  being  aware  of  it,  something  of  his  old  habits, 
and  a  remnant  of  his  warlike  spirit,  which  humiliations 
and  mortifications  had  not  been  entirely  able  to  efiface. 
His  language  was  generally  calm  and  humble;  but 
when  justice  or  truth  were  attacked,  he  became  at 
once  animated  with  his  ancient  impetuosity,  which, 
moderated  and  mingled  with  a  solenm  emphasis  aris- 
ing from  his  habit  of  preaching,  gave  his  language 
a  singular  character.     His  manner,  as  well  as  lids 
appearance,  announced  a  long  struggle  betwen  a  fiery 
and  impetuous  nature  and  an  opposing  will,  habitually 
victorious,  always  upon  its  guard,  and  directed  by 
superior  motives  and  inspirations.    A  brother  and 
friend  who  knew  him  weU,  compared  liim  one  day  to 
those  words  too  expressive  in  their  original  form, 
which  certain  persons,  otherwise  well  educated,  half 
pronounce,  when  carried  away  by  passion,  changing 
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some  letters;  words^  howeyer,  which  spite  of  the 
metamorphosis  remind  yon  of  their  primitive  enei^. 

If  a  poor  unknown  girl  in  the  sad  situation  of  Lucia 
had  demanded  the  aid  of  Father  Cristoforo^  he  would 
hare  immediately  flown  to  her  assistance;  but  as  it 
was  liucia  who  was  concerned,  he  hastened  with  all 
die  more  solicitude,  since,  besides  knowing  and  ad- 
miring her  innocence,  he  already  imagined  her  danger, 
and  felt  a  holy  indignation  against  the  base  persecu* 
tion  of  which  she  was  become  the  object.  Besides, 
having  counselled  her,  as  the  least  evil  course  to  pursue, 
not  to  trouble  herself  and  to  remain  quiet;  he  feared 
now  that  this  counsel  might  have  produced  some  bad 
effect,  and  to  the  christian  solicitude  which  was  in- 
hero&t  in  him,  joined  itself  in  this  instance  that 
scrupulous  fear,  which  often  torments  the  good. 

But  whilst  we  have  been  relating  the  acts  of  Father 
Cristoforo,  he  has  reached  and  appeared  upon  the 
threshold.  The  women,  leaving  the  handle  of  the 
spindle,  which  they  made  spin  and  scream,  are  risen, 
saying  both  together,  '^Father  Cristoforo!  God  be 
with  youT' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Father  Cristoforo  paused  on  the  threshold;  and 
scarcely  had  he  cast  a  glance  at  the  women,  than  he 
perceived  that  his  presentiments  were  not  false.  Then 
in  that  tone  of  interrogation  which  goes  to  meet  a 
sad  reply,  raising  his  head  with  a  slight  movement 
backwards,  he  said,  '*Well?"  Lucia  replied  by  a 
deluge  of  tears.  The  mother  commenced  making 
excuses  "for  having  dared;''  but  the  Friar  advanced, 
seated  himself  upon  a  three-legged  stool,  and  cut 
short  all  the  excuses  by  saying  to  Lucia,  "Calm  your- 
self, my  poor  child;  and  you,''  said  he  at  length  to 
Agnese,  "relate  to  me  what  this  is."  Whilst  the 
good  woman  related  as  well  as  she  could  the  sad 
history,  the  Friar  became  a  thousand  colours;  some- 
times he  struck  his  feet  on  the  ground,  sometimes  be 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven.  The  history  ended,  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  cried,  "  O  blessed 
God!  till  when — "  but  without  finishing  the  phrase 
he  turned  again  towards  the  two  women — "  Unfor- 
tunate ones,''  said  he,  "  God  has  visited  you.  Poor 
Lucia!" 

"  You  will  not  abandon  us,  my  father?'*  said  Lucia 
sobbing. 

"Abandon  you!  Great  God!  And  with  what 
countenance  should  I  dare  to  demand  anything  for 
myself  when  I  should  have  abandoned  you  in  this 
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condition?  you  irlioiii  He  has  confided  to  me?  Do 
not  lose  coturage.  He  'wiH  assist  you;  He  sees  all; 
He  can  make  use   also  of  a  man  of  nothing,  like 

myself,  in  order  to  confound  a We  will  see,  we 

will  think  what  canbe  done/' 

Saying  this,  he  supported  his  left  elbow  upon  his 
knee,  resting  his  forehead  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  with  the  right  grasped  his  beard  and  his  chin,  as 
dioogh  to  hold  firm  and  united  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind.      But  the  most  attentire.  consideration  only 
served  to  shew  him  more  distinctly  how  pressing  and 
full  of  intrigue  the  affair  was-^  "  Make  Don  Abbondio 
ashamed,  and  shew  him  how  much  he  had  failed  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty?    Shame  and  duty  are 
nothing  to  him  when  he  is  afraid  I    Make  him  afraid? 
What  means  have  I  to  cause  him  a  greater  fear  than 
diat  which  he  has  of  a  carabine?   Inform  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  all,  and  invoke  his  authority?     That 
reqoirea  time.     And  in  the  meanwhile?    And  then? 
And  even  shouH  this  unfortunate  innocent  be  a  wife, 
wonld  that  be  any  check  upon  this  man?      Who 
knows  how  far  this  may  go?   Besisthim?   And  how? 
Ah,  if  I  could  only,''  thought  the  poor  brother,  "  if 
I  could  only  exchange  my  brethren  who  are  here  for 
those  of  Milan!   But  it  is  not  an  affair  which  concerns 
the  whole  community;  I  should  be  abandoned.    This 
nsn  appears  the  friends  of  the  convent;  he  gives  him- 
self out  as  a  partisan  of  the  Capuchins;  and  have  not 
liis  satellites  come  more  than  once  to  shelter  them- 
selres  with  us?     I  should  find  myself  alone  in  the 
bodness;  I  should  be  treated  as  an  embroiler,  as  an 
intriguer,  as  a  qaarreller;  and  what  is  more,  I  might 
perluips,  by  sea  attempt  out  of  season,  render  worse 
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the  condition  of  this  unfortunate  girl.''  Having 
balanced  the  for  and  the  against  of  both  sides  ctf  the 
question,  the  wisest  course  appeared  to  him,  to  go 
straight  to  Don  Rodrigo  himself,  and  turn  him  from 
his  infamous  purpose  by  prayers,  by  the  terrors  of  the 
next  life,  nay,  even  by  those  of  the  present,  if  this  were 
possible.  At  the  worst,  by  these  means  he  could  at 
least  learn  more  clearly  how  obstinate  Don  Bodrigo 
was  in  his  brutal  enterprise,  and  discover  something 
more  of  his  intentions,  and  thereupon  take  counsel 
with  himself. 

Whilst  the  Friar  was  thus  meditating,  Benao,  who, 
for  reasons  which  every  one  divines,  could  not  remain 
far  from  the  house,  had  appeared;  but  seeing  the 
Father  absorbed  in  his  reflections,  and  the  women 
making  a  sign  that  he  should  not  disturb  him,  he 
remained  silent  upon  the  threshold.  The  Brother, 
raising  his  head  in  order  to  communicate  his  design 
to  the  women,  observed  him,  and  saluted  him  in  a 
manner  which  expressed  an  habitual  affection,  ren- 
dered still  more  intense  through  pity. 
-  <'  They  have  told  you — my  &ther?"  Benzo  asked 
with  a  voice  which  betrayed  his  emotion. 

^*  Only  too  much,  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  I 
am  here.'' 

What  do  you  say  of  this  scoundrel?" 
What  dost  thou  wish  I  should  say  of  him  ?    He 
is  not  here,  and  what  good  would  my  words   do? 
I  say  to  thee,  my  dear  Benzo,  confide  in  God,  and 
Grod  wiU  not  abandon  thee." 

Your  words  are  blessed!"  cried  the  young  man. 

You  are  not  one  of  those  who  always  injure;  but 
the  Signor  Curato  and  the  Signer  Doctor ^" 
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"Do  not  recall  what  only  can  serve  to  torment 
joorself  uselessly.  I  am  a  poor  friar,  bat  I  repeat 
^ain  what  I  have  aaid  to  the  women;  weak  as  I  am, 
I  will  not  abandon  you." 

^'O  you  are  not  like  the  friends  of  this  world! 
The  deceitful  ones!  Who  would  have  thought  it, 
after  all  the  protestations  they  made  me  in  the  good 
times!  Ah!  ah!  they  were  ready  to  give  their  blood 
fi>r  me;  they  would  support  me  against  the  very 
deviL  If  I  had  an  enemy,  I  had  only  to  speak; 
he  would  not  long  eat  bread.    And  now  if  you  saw 

how  they  draw  back **     Here  the  orator  raising 

his  eyes  towards  the  countenance  of  the  Father,  saw 
that  it  had  become  clouded,  and  perceived  that 
be  had  said  something  which  he  had  better  have 
kept  unsaid.  But,  wishing  to  repair  his  fault,  he  went 
on  onbarrassing  himself,  and  getting  himself  into 

further  difficulty.   "  I  would  say — I  don't  intend , 

diat  is,  I  would  say " 

'*  What  would'st  thou  say,  and  how?    Thou  hast 

then  commenced  spoiling  my  work,  before  it  was 

undertaken?    It  is  happy  for  thee  that  thou  hast  been 

undeceived  in  time.     What  I  thou  wentest  in  search 

of  friends — ^what  friends?  Friends  who  even  wishing 

to  assist  thee  would  not  have  been  able!     And  thou 

dost  seek  to  lose  the  oi^y  one  who  can  and  will  assist 

thee!    Dost  thou  not  know  that  God  is  the  friend  of 

the  afflicted  who  confide  in  him?    Dost  thou  not  know 

tliat  the  weak  never  gained  by  violence?    And  when 

efea/'  and  here  he  pressed  tightly  Renzo's  arm,  and 

liis  aspect  without  losing  its  authority  became  animated 

witb  /  Bolenm  compunction,  he  cast  down  his  eyes, 

kii  voice  became  slow  and  hollow,  "  And  when  even 
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it  is  accomplished^  it  is  a  terrible  gain !  Renzo,  wilt 
thou  confide  in  me?  Why  do  I  say  in  me,  a  poor 
weak  friar?    Wilt  thon  confide  in  God?^' 

O  yes !"  replied  Benzo,  "  He  is  truly  the  Lord." 
Well,  promise  me  that  thou  wilt  affront  no  one, 
that  thou  wilt  provoke  no  one ;  that  thon  wilt  alloir 
thyself  to  be  guided  by  me/' 

"  I  promise  this." 

Lucia  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  as  though  a  heavy- 
weight had  been  removed  from  her  heart,  and  Agnese 
said,  ^*  Well  done,  my  son  !'* 

"  Listen,  children,"  continued  Fra  Cristoforo ;  **  I 
shall  go  to-morrow  to  speak  to  this  man.  If  God 
touches  his  heart,  and  gives  strength  to  my  words, 
all  will  go  on  for  the  best;  if  otherwise.  He  will  find 
another  remedy.  Tou,  in  the  mean  time,  remain 
quiet,  keep  yourselves  out  of  the  way,  avoid  speaking, 
and  do  not  shew  yourselves.  This  evening,  or  to- 
morrow at  the  farthest,  you  will  see  me  again." 

Having  said  this,  he  cut  short  their  thanks  and 
benedictions,  and  set  out.  He  directed  his  steps 
towards  the  convent;  arrived  there  time  enough  to 
chant  the  psalms  in  the  choir,  dined,  and  set  out 
again  on  his  way  to  the  den  of  this  wild  beast  which 
he  had  to  tame. 

The  little  castle  of  Don  Bodrigo  rose  isolated  Uke 
a  fortress,  upon  a  summit  of  one  of  the  cliffs  which 
break  upihis  coast.  To  this  indication  the  Anonymous 
adds  (he  wpuld  have  done  better  to  have  boldly  given 
the  name),  that  it  was  beyond  the  village  of  the 
Betrothed,  distant  about  three  miles  from  the  village, 
and  about  four  from  the  convent.  At  the  foot  of  the 
cliff,  on  the  side  which  looks  towards  the  lake,  lay 
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a  Utde  heap  of  liuts^  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by 
the  Tassals  of  Don  Hodrigo;  and  this  was  like  the 
Htde  capital  of  his  little  kingdom.     It  was  sufficient 
to  pass  by  to  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  peasantry.     Casting  a 
glance  into  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  there^ 
where  some  door  was  open,  you  saw  suspended,  |}^fe. 
ai^,  upon  the  wall,  arquebuses,  spades,  rakes,  straw- 
hite,  nets,  and  powder-horns.     You  only  met  robust 
and  weU-bmlt  men,  whose  foreheads  were  covered 
by  a  ciii^o  confined  in  a  net;  old  men  who,  having 
lost  their  teeth,  seemed  ready  to  bite  with  their  gums 
those  who  had  scarcely  provoked  them;  women  with 
masculine  features  and  arms  ready  to  come  to  the 
succour  of  their  tongues  on  the  first  good  occasion; 
even  the  appearance  and  movements  of  the  children, 
who  played  in  the  road,  had  an  indescribable  some- 
thing of  decision  and  provocation. 

Fra  Cristoforo  traversed  the  village,  climbed  a  little 
winding  path,  and  arrived  on  a  small  esplanade  before 
the  castle.  The  door  was  shut:  this  was  a  sign  that 
die  master  was  at  dinner,  and  would  not  be  disturbed. 
The  few  small  windows  which  looked  into  the  road, 
£tftened  in  badly  joined  firames,  which  were  falling 
to  pieces  from  age,  were  nevertheless  defended  by 
large  iron  bars;  and  those  on  the  ground-floor  were 
so  high,  that  a  man  mounted  upon  the  shoulders  of 
another,  would  have  had  trouble  to  reach  them.  A 
great  silence  reigned  here;  a  passer-by  could  have 
beh'eved  this  an  abandoned  habitation,  if  four  crea- 
•  tores,  two  living  and  two  dead,  posted  symmetrically 
on  the  outside,  had  not  given  an  indication  of  inha^ 
latantB.     Two  great  vultures  suspended  by  the  head, 
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their  large  wings  spread  open,  one  despoiled  of 
feathers  and  half  consumed  by  time,  the  other  still 
firm  and  quite  covered  with  his  plumage,  were  nailed 
one  upon  each  door-post;  and  two  bravoes,  stretched 
all  their  length,  each  one  on  the  bench  placed  ri^ht 
and  left  of  the  portal,  on  guard,  waiting  to  be  called 
to  partake  of  the  refuse  of  their  lord's  table.      The 
Father  stopped  short,  with  the  manner  of  one  'who  is 
disposed  to  wait;  but  one  of  the  bravoes  rose  and  said 
to  him — ''Advance,  Father;  here  they  never  make 
Capuchins  wait;  we  are  friends  of  the  convent.     I 
have  found  myself  in  certain  moments  when  the  air 
of  the  street  was  too  hot  for  me;  and  if  you  had  kept 
the  door  closed,  my  affairs  would  have  gone  on  badly 
enough."    Saying  this  he  struck  two  blows  with  the 
knocker.    This  noise  was  answered  immediately  from 
the  interior  by  the  barking  and  cries  of  mastiflb  and 
little  dogs.     A  few  moments  after,  an  old  servant 
arrived,  grumbling  between  his  teeth;  but  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  Father,  he  made  him  a  very  profound 
reverence,  silenced  the  dogs  both  by  gestures  and  by 
his  voice,  introduced  Cristoforo  into  a  narrow  court, 
and  redosed  the  door.     Having  then  conducted  him 
into  a  little  hall,  and  regarded  him  with,  an  air  of 
surprise  and  respect,  he  said — ''  Are  you  not  Father 
Cristoforo  of  Pescarenico?  " 

'*  Precisely  so." 

''You  here?" 

'*  As  you  see,  my  good  man." 

"  It  will  be  to  do  good;  good,"  continued  he  mur- 
muring between  his  teeth,  ''can  be  done  everywhere." 
They  traversed  together  two  or  three  little  dark 
rooms,  and  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  banqueting-hall. 
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Here  was  lieard  a  g^reat  and  confused  noise  of  koives 
ad  forks,  goblets  and  plates,  and,  above  all  else^  dis- 
cordant Toicesj  ^vrhich  strove  to  surpass  each  other. 
The  Brother  wished  to  retire,  and  stayed  at  the  door 
debating  with  the  domestic  to  be  left  in  some  comer 
of  the  house  until  the  dinner  should  be  over,  when 
die  door  opened*  A  certain  Coont  Attilio,  who  was 
seated  just  opposite  (he  was  a  cousin  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  and  we  have  already  made  mention  of 
him,  without  naming  him,  however),  having  seen  a 
dbaven  head  and  a  frock,  and  having  perceived  the 
modest  intention  of  the  good  Father — **  £h,  eh!''  he 
cried,  "you  do  not  escape  us,  reverend  Father, — 
approach,  approach!'' 

Don  Bodrigo,  from  I  do  not  know  what  conftised 
presentiment,  could  have  very  well  dispensed  with 
this  visit,  the  motive  of  which  he  did  not  precisely 
divine;  but  since  the  blunderer  Attilio  had  already 
made  this  loud  call,  it  was  not  for  him  to  deny  it, 
and  he  therefore  said,  "  Come,  Father,  come!"  The 
Father  advanced,  saluted  the  master,  and  replied  with 
both  hands  to  the  salutes  of  the  revellers. 

One  pleases  oneself  generally  (I  do  not  say  that 

every  one  does)  in  imagining  an  honest  man  appearing 

before  a  wicked  one  with  his  head  erect,  his  glance 

assured,  his  heart  proud,  and  his  words  bold.    But  yet, 

in  truth,  to  enable  him  to  assume  this  attitude,  such 

a  concurrence  of  circumstances  is  necessary,  that  this 

»  very  seldom  the  case.     On  this  account,  then,  you 

most  not  be  surprised  if  Fra  Cristoforo,  spite  of  the 

food  testimony  of  his  conscience,  the  firmest  per- 

oasion  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  which  he  came  to 

sastain    and  with  a  mingled  sentiment  of  horror  and 
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compassion  for  Don  Bodrigo,  remained  standing  with 
a  certain  air  of  timidity  and  submission  in  the  presence 
of  this  same  Don  Bodrigo,  who  was  seated  there  at 
the  head  of  his  table,  in  his  own  house,  in  his  own 
domain,  surrounded  by  friends,  by  homage,  by  so 
many  signs  of  his  power,  and  with  an  air  which  made 
a  prayer  die  in  the  mouth,  let  the  petitioner  be  who- 
soever it  might,  even  were  this  prayer  neither  a 
counsel,  a  reproof,  nor  a  reproach.  On  his  right  hand 
sate  the  Count  Attilio  his  cousin,  and,  if  it  is  needful 
to  say,  his  companion  in  debauchery  and  lawless 
deeds;  he  was  come  from  Milan,  to  pass  some  days 
in  the  country  with  him.  On  his  left,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  sate,  with  a  great  respect, 
tempered,  nevertheless,  with  a  certain  presumption, 
the  Signer  Fodesti,  the  same  who  ought  properly  to 
have  rendered  justice  to  Benzo,  and  have  forced  Don 
Bodrigo  to  desist.  Opposite  to  the  PodestsL,  in  an 
attitude  of  the  most  pure  and  profound  respect,  sate 
our  Doctor  Azzecca-Garbugli,  in  a  black  cloak,  and 
with  a  nose  more  rubicund  than  usual.  Vts-d-vis 
the  cousins,  two  obscure  guests,  of  whom  our  history 
only  says  that  they  did  nothing  but  eat,  incline 
their  heads,  smile,  and  approve  of  every  thing  said 
by  one  guest  when  this  was  not  contradicted  by 
another. 

''  Hand  the  Father  a  seat,"  said  Don  Bodrigo. 

A  servant  presented  one,  and  Father  Cristoforo 
seated  himself,  making  many  excuses  to  the  Signor 
for  having  come  at  so  inopportune  a  moment.     *'! 

should  like  to  speak  to  you  quite  alone,  upon  an 

affair  of  importance,"  said  he  in  a  low  voice  in  Don 
Bodrigo's  ear. 
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"Well,  well,  we  will  speak  about  it;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  bring  some  wine  for  the  Father." 

The  Father  wislied  to  excuse  himself,  but  Don 

Bodrigo,  elevaling  his  voice  in  the  midst  of  the  hubbub 

which  had  recommenced,  cried,  "No,  by  Bacchus! 

you  shall  not  do  me  this  affront;  it  shall  not  be  said 

that  a  Capuchin  went  out  of  this  house  without  having 

tasted  of  my  wine,  or  an  insolent  creditor  without 

baring  felt  the  wood  of  my  forests.*'     These  words 

were  followed  by  a  general  burst  of  laughter,  and 

interrupted  for  a  moment  the  question  which  was 

being  warmly  agitated  among  the  guests.    A  servant 

brought  upon  a  silver  waiter  a  flagon  of  wine  and  a 

deep  goblet  in  the  form  of  a  chalice,  and  presented 

it  to  the  Father,  who,  not  daring  to  resist  so  pressing 

an  invitation  from  the  man  whom  he  had  so  much 

need  to  render  fitvourable  towards  him,  no  longer 

besitated  to  pour  out,  and  began  slowly  to  sip  his 

wine. 

''The  authority  of  Tasso  does  not  support  your 
opinion,  reverend  Signor  Podesta;  it  is  even  against 
you,"  shouted  the  Count  Attilio  in  reply,  '^  since 
ibiM  learned  and  great  man,  who  had  all  the  rules  of 
diivahry  at  his  finger  ends,  has  made  the  messenger 
of  Aigante,  before  carrying  the  challenge  to  the  Chris- 
tian knights,  demand  license  for  it  from  the  pious 
Godefroy  de  Bouillon." 

''But  this  is  a  mere  addition,  a  poetical  ornament; 
since  the  messenger  is  inviolable  by  his  nature,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  by  the  jure  gentium;  and,  without 
going  so  far,  the  proverb  says  also,  '  The  ambassador 
heareih  no  blame/  and  proverbs,  you  know,  Signor 
Conte,  are  the  vrisdom  of  nations.'* 

VOh.  I.  F 
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''  The  messenger  having  said  nothing  in  his  own 
name^  but  having  merely  presented  the  cartel  in 
writing ** 

'^But  when  will  you  comprehend  that  the  mes- 
senger was  a  daring  ass  who  did  not  know  the  first—" 

'^  With  the  permission  of  these  gentlemen^"  inter- 
rupted Don  Rodrigo,  who  did  not  wish  that  the 
discussion  should  go  too  far,  ^'  we  wiU  ref(»  the  ques- 
tion to  Father  Cristoforo,  and  stand  by  his  decision/' 

^'  Good,  very  good !"  said  Count  Attilio,  to  whoni 
it  appeared  a  very  amusing  thing  to  have  a  question 
of  knighthood  decided  by  a  Capuchin;  whilst  the 
Podesta,  more  obstinate  at  heart  about  the  question, 
became  silent  at  the  same  instant,  with  a  certain  look 
which  seemed  to  say,  'poor  youths!' 

"  But  from  what  I  think  I  have  understood,  these 
are  not  things  of  which  I  ought  to  have  any  know- 
ledge." 

**  The  usual  modest  excuses  of  the  Father,"  said 
Don  Rodrigo;  ''but  you  will  not  escape  me.  Ah!  we 
know  well  that  you  did  not  come  into  the  world  with 
the  hood  on  your  head,  and  that  the  world  has  known 
you.     Come,  come;  here  is  the  question '* 

"  The  fact  is  this,"  began  to  shout  Count  Attilio. 

"  Leave  me  to  relate  it,  who  am  neutral.  Cousin,'^ 
replied  Don  Rodrigo.  "Here  is  the  history.  A 
Spanish  cavalier  sent  a  challenge  to  a  cavalier  of 
Milan;  the  bearer  not  finding  the  provocatef  at  home, 
gives  the  challenge  to  the  brother  of  the  cavalier; 
this  brother  reads  the  challenge,  and  for  answer  gives 
&e  bearer  a  beating.     The  question  is " 

"  Very  well  applied,'^  cried  the  Count  Attilio;  **  it 
was  a  true  inspiration '* 
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"^  Of  the  demon/'  added  the  Podesta.  ''  Beat  an 
ambassador!  a  sacred  person!  You  also^  Father,  will 
tdl  me  whether  diis  is  a  knightlj  action?'^ 

'*  Yes,  Signor,  a  knightly  action/'  cried  the  Connt, 
'^sud  leave  it  to  me  to  decide;  to  me,  who  ought  to 
know  what  is  befitting  a  cavalier.  O  if  it  had  been 
widi  the  fist,  that  would  have  been  another  thing; 
bat  a  stick  can  dirty  nobody's  bands.  But  what  I 
camiot.  understand  is,  how  you  can  interest  yourself 
80  much  about  the  shoulders  of  a  rascal ** 

^Whoever  spoke  about  the  shoulders,  Signor  Conte 
mio?  You  make  me  say  things  which  never  came 
into  my  mind.  I  have  spoken  of  characters,  and  not 
of  shoulders.  I  speak  of  the  laws  of  nations  in  general. 
Tdtme  only,  I  beg,  if  the  heralds  whom  the  ancient 
Bomans  sent  to  carry  their  challenges  to  other  nations 
demanded  permission  to  open  liieir  embassy;  and 
only  find  me  one  author  who  makes  mention  of  a 
herald  who  has  been  beaten.'' 

^  What  have  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Romans 
to  do  here?  People  who  did  not  trouble  themselves 
about  ceremony,  and  who  in  these  things  were  horribly 
behindhand.  But  according  to  the  laws  of  modem 
chivalry,  which  is  the  true  chivalry,  I  say  and  I  main- 
tab,  that  a  messenger  who  puts  a  challenge  into  the 
hands  of  a  cavalier  without  having  demanded  per- 
mission from  him,  is  a  rash  fellow,  liable  to  be  fallen 
^pon,  extremely  liable  to  be  fallen  upon, — liable  to 

be  beaten,  extremely  liable  to  be  beatenJ 
^  Answer  a  little  to  this  syllogism.' 
''Nothing,  nothing,  nothing! 
**  But  listen — but  listen —  but  listen !    To  strike  an 

tmanaed  man  is  an  act  of  treason.    Atqui,  the  mes- 

•Qigcr,  de  quo,  was  without  arms,  erjfo " 


euu, 
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"  Gently,  gentlyi  gently,  Signor  Podesta,'* 

*' How  gently?" 

"  Gently,  I  tell  you.  Wliat  have  you  just  noir 
saidf  It  is  an  act  of  treason  to  strike  any  one  from 
behind  with  a  sword,  or  to  shoot  him  in  the  back; 
yet  even  for  this  there  may  be  certain  cases.  But 
let  us  keep  to  the  point.  I  grant  that  this  may 
generally  be  reputed  an  act  of  treason;  but  to  give  a 
cudgeling  to  a  rascal !  It  would  indeed  be  beautiful 
were  one  obliged  to  say  to  him,  'beware  of  the 
cudgel,'  as  one  says  to  a  gentleman,  '  hand  to  your 
sword.'  And  you,  reverend  Signor  Doctor,  instead 
of  making  grimaces  and  smiling  in  order  to  give  me 
to  understand  that  you  are  of  my  opinion,  why  do 
you  not  sustain  my  reasoning  with  your  tongue,  which 
is  as  good  as  lost,  when  I  want  you  to  aid  me  in 
driving  some  reason  into  the  head  of  this  Signer?'' 

"I "  replied  the  Doctor,  rather  confused,  ** I 

enjoy  this  learned  dispute;  and  I  am  grateful  for  the 
happy  accident  which  has  given  me  occasion  to  listen 
to  so  graceful  a  war  of  intellect.  Besides,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  pronounce  sentence.  His  very  illustrious 
Lordship  has  already  delegated  a  judge.  Here  is  the 
Father " 

*'It  is  true,'*  said  Don  Bodrigo;  **but  how  will 
you  that  the  judge  should  speak,  when  the  litigants 
will  not  keep  silence?" 

'^  I  am  mute,"  said  the  Count  Attilio. 

The  Fodesta  pressed  together  his  lips,  and  raised 
his  hand  as  in  sign  of  resignation. 

''Thank  heaven!  And  now  you.  Father,''  said 
Don  Bodrigo  with  a  serious  yet  half-jeering  air. 

"  I  have  already  excused  myself  in  saying  that  I 
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do  not  ondeistand  these  things/'  replied  Father  Cris- 
toibrOy  retaining  his  glass  to  a  domestic. 

" Bad  excuses!"  cried  the  two  cousins;  "we  will 
have  the  sentence.*' 

**  Since  it  is  so/'  replied  the  Brother,  ''my  humble 
advice  would  be,  that  there  should  be  neither  chal- 
lenges, nor  messages,  nor  beatings.'^ 

"  0  that  is  monstrous!''  said  Count  Attilio.  "  Par- 
don me.  Father,  but  that  really  is  monstrous.  One 
sees  you  do  not  know  the  world." 

"He?**  said  Don  Kodrigo;  "you  wish  to  make 
me  laugh.  He  knows  it^  cousin  mine,  as  well  as  you; 
is  it  not  true.  Father?  Say,  have  you  not  already 
made  your  apprenticeship?" 

Instead  of  answering  to  this  very  amiable  demand, 
the  Father  said  secretly  to  himself,  "  This  concerns 
thee;  but  recollect.  Brother,  that  thou  art  not  here 
£>r  thyself,  and  that  all  that  concerns  thee  alone  does 
not  enter  into  the  affair." 

"  It  may  be,"  said  the  cousin;  "  but  the  Father — 
what  is  the  Father's  name?" 

"  Father  Cristoforo/'  replied  more  than  one. 

"But,  Father  Cristoforo,  my  most  reverend  master, 
with  your  maxims  you  would  turn  the  world  upside 
down.  Without  challenges!  without  beating !  Adieu 
Uie  point  of  honour !  Impunity  for  all  rascals!  But, 
fortunately,  the  supposition  is  impossible." 

'*  Courage,  Doctor/'  cried  Don  Bodrigo,  who 
always  wished  to  divert  the  dispute  from  the  two 
original  combatants,  "  courage;  now  let  us  hear  you, 
wbo  for  persuading  people  are  unequalled.  Let  us 
hear  how  yoa  can  convince  the  Father  Cristoforo." 
^'In  troth/'  replied  the  Doctor,  brandishing  his 
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fork  in  the  air,  and  taming  round  to  the  Father, 
"  in  truth,  I  cannot  understand  how  Father  Cristoforo, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a  perfect  religious  man  and 
a  man  of  the  world,  does  not  perceive  that  his  advice, 
which  is  good,  excellent,  and  of  just  weight  in  the 
pulpit,  is  worthless — be  it  said  with  due  respect — ^in 
a  knightly  dispute.  But  the  Father  knows  better  than 
I  do,  that  every  thing  is  good  in  its  place;  and  I 
believe  this  time  he  has  wished  to  extricate  himself 
by  a  joke  from  the  embarrassment  of  pronouncing 
sentence.'' 

What  could  be  replied  to  reason  deduced  from 
wisdom  thus  ancient  and  always  newf  Nothing;  and 
this  is  what  our  Friar  did. 

But  Don  Bodrigo,  in  order  to  cut  short  this  ques* 
tion,  introduced  another  in  its  stead:  "  d  propot^* 
said  he,  ^'  I  have  heard  say  that  at  Milan,  there  are 
rumours  of  accommodation.'' 

The  reader  knows  that  in  this  year  the  succession 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Mantua  was  disputed.  At  the 
death  of  Yincenzo  Gonzaga,  who  had  left  no  legiti* 
mate  male  heir,  the  duchy  had  fallen  into  the  posses- 
jsion  of  the  Duke  de  Nivers,  his  nearest  relation. 
Louis  XUI.,  or  rather  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
wished  to  support  him,  since  he  was  his  fiivonrite, 
and  a  naturalized  Frenchman;  Philip  IV.,  or  rather 
the  Count  d'Olivares,  commonly  called  the  Count- 
Duke,  did  not  desire  this  for  the  very  same  reasons, 
and  had  excited  war  against  him.  Then,  as  this 
duchy  was  a  fief  of  the  empire,  both  parties  employed 
all  sort  of  underhand  proceedings,  plots  and  menaces, 
with  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.;  the  first,  in  order 
that  he  should  give  the  investiture  to  the  new  duke, 
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the  9econi,  that  be  sliould  refuse  it  him,  and  aid  in 
driving  him  out  of  the  state. 

*'  I  am  not  far  from  believing/'  said  Count  Attilio, 
*'  that  things  may  be  arranged.  I  have  certain  indi- 
cations   *' 
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Believe  nothing,  Signor  Conte,  believe  nothing,^ 
interrupted  the  Fodest^  ^'  Upon  this  point  I  have 
knovledge,  since  the  Signor  Spanish  Governor,  who 
has  the  goodness  to  wish  me  well,  and  who,  by  being 
a  son  of  a  favourite  of  the  Count-Duke,  is  informed 
of  every  thing *' 

'^  I  tell  you  that  I  happen  every  day  at  Milan  to 
fpeak  with  persons  of  a  much  higher  consideration ; 
and  I  know  from  a  good  quarter  that  the  Pope,  inte- 
rested as  he  is  for  peace,  has  made  propositions ^ 

"  It  ought  to  be  thus ;  the  thing  is  in  rule.  His 
Holiness  does  his  duty.  The  Pope  ought  always  to 
work  good  between  Christian  princes ;  but  the  Count- 
Dake  has  his  line  of  policy,  and " 

''And,  and,  and  Signor  mio,  do  you  know  what  in 
this  moment  is  the  thought  of  the  Emperor?  Do  you 
believe  that  there  is  only  Mantua  in  the  world?  The 
things  about  which  he  has  to  think  are  many,  Signor 
mio.  Do  you  know,  for  example,  how  far,  at  this 
moment,  the  Emperor  can  confide  in  his  Prince 
Valdistano^  or  Yallestai,  or,  what  do  you  call  him? 

and  if '' 

''The  true  name  in  the  German  language  is  Yag- 
liensteino,  as  I  have  heard  it  pronounced  more  than 
oace  by  our  Sigiior  Governor,  who  is  a  Spaniard;  but 
be  of  good  cheer,  nevertheless '' 

"Will  you  teach  me V^  returned  the  Count; 

lot  Don  Bodrigo  cast  a  glance,  giving  him  to  under- 
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Stand  that  for  love  of  him  he  should  cease  to  contra- 
dict the  Fodesti.  The  Count  was  silent;  and  the 
Podesti^  like  a  ship  disengaged  from  a  sand-bank^ 
continued  with  full  sails  in  the  course  of  his  eloquence. 
'^Yagliensteino  troubles  me  but  little,  since  the  Count- 
Duke  has  an  eye  upon  eyery  one,  and  an  eye  every- 
where ;  and  if  Y agliensteino  should  be  capricious,  he 
will  know  how  to  make  him  keep  to  the  straight  road, 
with  either  good  or  bad.  He  has  an  eye  upon  all,  I 
tell  you,  and  a  long  arm;  and  if  he  has  made  up  his 
mind,  as  he  has  done  now,  and  wisely  too,  the  great 
politician  that  he  is,  that  the  Signor  Duke  de  Olivares 
shall  not  set  foot  in  Mantua,  he  will  not  set  foot  there^ 
and  the  Signor  Cardinal  Richelieu  will  have  made  a 
hole  in  the  water.  He  makes  me  inclined  to  laugh^ 
this  dear  Signor  Cardinal,  who  wishes  to  contend 
against  a  Count-Duke,  an  Olivares.  Upon  my  word 
I  should  like  to  be  bom  again  two  hundred  years 
hence,  to  see  what  posterity  will  say  to  this  fine  pre- 
tension. Other  things  are  necessary  besides  envy; 
a  head  is  necessary,  and  there  is  but  one  such  bead 
in  the  world  as  the  Count-Duke's.  The  Count-Duke^ 
gentlemen,'^  continued  the  Podestd.,  stUl  bearing  away 
before  the  wind,  and  a  little  astonished  even  himself 
to  meet  with  no  rock;  **  the  Count-Duke  is  an  old 
wolf,  speaking  with  due  respect,  which  will  make  the 
hunter  lose  his  track,  let  him  be  whosoever  he  may; 
and  when  he  inclines  to  the  right,  you  may  be  sure 
he  wiU  attack  on  the  left;  and  thus  it  is  that  no  one 
can  ever  boast  of  knowing  his  designs,  and  even  those 
who  must  execute  them,  even  those  who  write  his 
despatches,  do  not  understand  anything.  I  have  been 
aUe  to  speak  of  these  things  with  some  knowledge 
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of  these  affairs,  since  this  braye  man,  the  Spanish 

Governor,  deigns   to  conyerse  with  me  with  some 

confidence.  The  Count-Duke,  on  the  contrary,  knows 

what  boHs  in  the  pot  at  every  court;  and  all  these 

fiunous  politicians  (and  that  there  are  among  them 

some  very  clever  ones  one  cannot  deny)  have  scarcely 

imagined  a  design,  before  the  Count-Duke  has  already 

divined  it,  with  his  good  head,  his  covered  ways,  and 

with  his  snares  laid  for  alL     This  poor,  good  man, 

the  Cardinal  Sichelieu,  probed  here,  smelt  out  there, 

sweats,  exerts  himself,  and  for  what?     When  he  has 

succeeded  in  digging  a  mine,  he  finds  that  a  counter? 

mine  is  already  beautifully  and  well  made  by  the 

Count-Duke " 

Heaven  only  knows  when  the  Podest^  would  havQ 
set  foot  on  shore;  but  Don  Bodrigo,  instigated  by  his 
cousin's  look  of  sufferance,  signed  to  a  servant  that 
he  should  fetch  a  certain  flask. 

''  Signer  Podestil,''  said  Don  Bodrigo,  "  and  you 
gentlemen,  a  health  to  the  Count-Duke,  and  you  will 
afterwards  be  able  to  tell  me  whether  the  wine  is 
worthy  the  personage."  The  Fodesta  answered  by  a 
bow,  through  which  might  be  observed  a  sentiment 
of  personal  gratitude,  since  he  considered  as  intended 
lor  himself  every  thing  that  was  either  said  or  done 
in  honour  of  the  Count-Duke. 

**  May  Don  Gaspare  Gusman,  Count  of  Olivares^ 
Doke  of  San  Lucca,  Great  Private  of  King  Philip  the 
Great,  our  Signer,  live  a  thousand  years!"  said  he, 
nising  the  gohlet. 

Prwa£o,  it  may  be  remarked  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  word,  was  the  Italian 
expression  then  in  use  for  a  fieivourite  of  a  king. 

f2 
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'^  May  he  live  a  thousand  years ! "  responded  all. 

"  Serve  the  Father/'  said  Don  Bodrigo. 

<'  Excuse  me,  I  have  already  committed  an  excess, 
and  I  could  not ** 

"How?  They  drink  the  health  of  the  Count- 
Duke/'  said  Don  Rodrigo;  will  you  make  us  believe 
you  are  for  the  Navarrini?^* 

This  was  the  name  then  given  in  insult  to  the 
French,  on  account  of  the  Princes  of  Navarre,  who 
had  begun  to  reign  over  them  with  Henry  IV.  Thus 
conjured,  he  was  obliged  to  drink.  All  the  guests 
broke  forth  in  exclamations  and  praises  of  the  wine, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Doctor,  who  by  the  move- 
ments of  his  hand,  the  winkings  of  his  eyes,  his  com* 
pressed  lips,  expressed  his  admiration  better  than  he 
could  have  done  by  words. 

"  Eh!  what  do  you  say.  Doctor?"  demanded  Don 
Bodrigo. 

Drawing  forth  from  the  goblet  a  nose  which  the 
wine  had  rendered  even  still  more  vermilion  and 
shiny,  the  Doctor  replied,  dwelling  upon  every  syl* 
lable  with  great  emphasis:  "  I  say,  pronounce,  and 
opine,  that  this  wine  is  the  Olivares  of  wines;  censui, 
it  in  earn  tot  senientiam,  that  a  liquor  like  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  two-and-twenty  kingdoms  of  the 
king,  our  master,  whom  God  guard  I  I  declare  and 
hold  that  the  repasts  of  Signer  Don  Rodrigo  surpass 
the  suppers  of  Heliogabalus ;  and  that  famine  is 
banished  for  ever  from  this  palace,  where  splendour 
sits  and  reigns." 

"  Well  said,  well  defined  I''  cried  the  guests.  But 
this  word  famine,  which  the  Doctor  had  let  fall  by 
chance,  turned  in  the  same  moment  all  thoughts  to 
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du8  sad  subject,  and  all  conyersed  about  the  fiimine. 

On  this  subject,  all»  or  nearly  all,  were  of  one  accord, 

but  the  clamour  was  almost  greater  than  if  they  had 

been  of  contrary  opinions;  all  spoke  at  once.    **  There 

IB  no  £unine/'  said  one;  '^  it  is  the  monopolists *' 

"  And  th£  bakers/'  said  another,  **  who  conceal  the 
grain;  hang  them/' 

"  Exactly  so;  hang  them  without  mercy." 

"  Good  trials!'*  cried  the  FodestiL 

''Whattrials?''  cried  still  louder  the  Count  Attilio, 
"  sommary  justice!  Seize  three  or  four,  or  five  or  six 
of  those  whom  the  public  voice  singles  out  as  being 
the  richest  and  the  greatest  dogSs  and  hang  them.'' 

''Examples!  examples!  Without  examples  nothing 
can  be  done!" 

"Hang  them,  hang  them!  And  then  grain  will 
spring  up  on  all  hands! " 

If  in  passing  through  a  fair  you  have  ever  enjoyed 
the  harmony  caused  by  a  troop  of  Merry- Andrews, 
when  between  one  sonata  and  another  each  one  times 
his  instrument,  making  it  shriek  as  much  as  he  can, 
so  as  to  hear  it  distinctly  in  the  midst  of  the  thunder- 
ing and  squeaking  of  the  others,  you  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  melody  of  this  discourse,  if  discourse  one 
may  call  it.  They  continued  pouring  out  this  wine 
again  and  again;  its  praises  became,  as  was  natural, 
mingled  with  sentences  of  jurisprudence,  so  that  the 
words  most  frequently  heard  were,  ambrosia  and 
img  them! 

Don  Hodrigo  cast  glances,  from  time  to  time,  at 
the  only  one  who  sate  silent;  he  saw  him  still,  firm, 
without  any  token  of  impatience  or  haste,  giving  no 
m  which  tended  to  recall  he  was  waiting,  yet  still 
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with  the  air  of  one  who  does  not  intend  to  leave 
without  being  heard.  He  would  willingly  have 
sent  him  away  without  a  hearings  but  to  dismiss  a 
Capuchin  without  granting  him  an  audience^  was  not 
according  to  the  rules  of  his  policy.  Thus,  since  he 
could  not  escape  from  the  enemy^  he  resolved  to 
front  him,  and  deliver  himself  as  quickly  as  possible. 
He  rose  from  table,  and  with  him  all  the  rubicund 
troop,  without,  however,  interrupting  their  shouts. 
Demanding  permission  from  his  guests,  he  approached 
with  a  courteous  air  the  Friar  who  had  risen  with 
him,  and  said,  ''  I  am  ready  to  wait  upon  your  com- 
mands,''  and  conducted  him  into  another  hall. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

^  Is  what  can  I  obey  you?*'  said  Don  Bodrigo^  plant* 
ing  bxmself  in-  the  middle  of  the  hall.  Such  was  the 
sound  of  the  words^  but  the  manner  with  which  they 
were  uttered  said  clearly^  remember  before  whom 
thou  art,  weigh  thy  words  and  be  brief. 

To  giye  courage  to  our  Fra  Cristoforo,  there  was 
no  means  more  sure  or  more  speedy  than  to  assume 
an  arrogant  manner.     He  who  stood  wayering,  hunt- 
ing after  words,  and  making  the  heads  of  his  rosary 
slip  quickly  between  his  fingers,  as  though  he  hoped 
to  find  his  exordium  in  one  of  them,  at  this  haughtiness 
of  Don  l^drigo  firit^more  words  rise  to  his  lips  than 
he  had  neenl  of.    But  thinking  how  important  it  was 
not  to  spoil  the  afifairs  of  others,  he  corrected  and  tem- 
pered the  phrases  which  had  presented  themselves  to 
his  mind,  and*  said,  with  a  humble  circumspection: — 
**  I  am  come  to  propose  an  act  of  justice,  to  supplicate 
an  act  of  charity:  certain  people  of  ill  tame  have 
made  use  of  the  name  of  your  illustrious  lordship  in 
order  to  frighten  a  poor  curate,  and  deter  him  from 
performing  his  duty,  as  well  as  to  torment  two  inno- 
cent young  people.     Your  lordship  with  one  word 
can  confound  these  men,  restore  to  the  law  its  force, 
and  console  thenoi  to  whom  so  cruel  a  violence  has 
been  done;  you  can  do  this,  and  being  able^  your 
comctence,  your  honour  — -" 
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*^  I  will  speak  to  you  about  my  conscience,  when  I 
shall  come  to  confess  myself  to  you.  As  to  my  honour, 
you  ought  to  know  that  of  it  I  am  the  guardian,  and 
I  alone,  and  that  I  regard  as  a  foolhardy  and  imper- 
tinent knave  any  one  who  shall  take  upon  himself  to 
divide  this  care  with  me.'' 

Fra  Cristoforo,  warned  by  these  expressions  that  the 
Signer  sought  to  draw  the  worst  meaning  out  of  his 
words  in  order  to  turn  the  discburse  into  a  dispute,  and 
thus  not  to  give  him  time  to  come  to  an  explanation, 
devoted  himself  all  the  more  to  patience,  and  resolving 
to  swallow  whatsoever  the  other  might  choose  to  say, 
answered  immediately,  in  a  tone  of  submission:  "  If 
I  have  said  anything  which  has  displeased  you,  cer* 
tainly  it  was  contrary  to  my  intention.  Correct  me, 
reprove  me,  if  I  do  not  know  how  becomingly  to 
address  you;  but  deign  to  listen  to  me.  For  the  love 
of  heaven,  and  of  that  God  before  whom  we  all  must 

appear ,'*  saying  these  words,  he  took  between 

his  fingers  and  raised  before  the  eyes  of  his  frowning 
auditor,  the  little  skull  which  was  attached  to  his 
rosary,  "  do  not  be  obstinate  in  refusing  a  justice 
so  simple,  and  which  you  owe  so  much  towards  these 
poor  people.  Think  that  God  has  his  eyes  upon 
them,  and  their  prayers  are  heard  on  high.  Inno* 
cence  is  powerful  before  His " 

^^  Ah,  Father !''  interrupted  DonSodrigo,  roughly> 
"  the  respect  which  I  bear  towards  your  robe  is  great, 
but  if  an]rthing  could  make  me  forget  this,  it  would 
be  to  see  it  upon  the  back  of  one  who  has  the  audacity 
to  come  into  my  house  to  play  the  spy.'' 

These  words  made  the  colour  mount  suddenly  into 
the  Friar's  cheeks,*  but  with  the  air  of  one  who  swal- 
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lows  a  very  bitter  medicine,  he  replied, — "  Ton  do 
Bot  belieTe  that  eucli  a  tide  suits  me.  You  feel  in 
your  own  heart  that  the  step  which  I  now  take  here, 
11  neither  vile  nor  despicable.  Listen  to  me,  Don 
Sodrigo,  and  heaven  forbid  that  the  day  may  come 
m  which  you  will  repent  of  not  having  listened  to  me. 

Do  i»6t  place  your  glory and  what  glory,  Signor 

Don  Hodrigo!    what  glory  before  men  and  before 

Grod!     You  can  do  much  here  on  earth;  but " 

**  You  know,''  said  Don  Bodrigo,  interrupting  him 
with  anger  yet  not  without  horror;  ''you  know  that 
when  the  &ncy  seizes  me  to  hear  a  sermon,  I  can  go 
to  church,  as  other  people  do;  but  in  my  own  house  I 
Oh!**  continued  he,  with  forced  irony,  "  you  do  me 
too  much  honour,  A  preacher  in  my  house!  It  is 
only  princes  who  have  them.'' 

**  And  this  God,  who  demands  accounts  from  princes 
ci  that  Word  which  he  makes  them  hear  in  their 
palaces;  this  Grod,  who  gives  you  now  a  sign  of  his 
mercy  in  sending  one  of  his  ministers,  an  unworthy 
and  miserable  one,  but  his  minister  nevertheless,  to 

pray  for  an  innocent  girl " 

*^  In  short.  Father,"  said  Don  Bodrigo,  in  the  act 
of  leaving  the  room,  "  I  do  not  know  what  you  would 
say.  I  understand  nothing,  except  that  there  is  some 
girl  who  interests  you  very  much.  Go  and  make 
your  confidential  communications  to  those  whom  they 
please,  and  do  not  any  longer  take  the  liberty  of 
wearying  a  gentleman." 

At  this  movement  of  Don  Bodrigo,  our  Friar  had 
jdaced  himself  before  him,  but  with  great  respect, 
md  raising  his  hands  as  though  to  implore  and  direct 
at  the  same  time,  continued — "  She  interests  me 
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it  is  true,  but  not  more  than  you  do;  they  are  two 
souls,  both  of  which  interest  me  more  than  my  own 
life.  Don  Rodrigo,  I  can  do  nothing  for  you,  but 
pray  to  God;  but  this  I  will  do  from  my  heart.  Do 
not  say  no  to  me;  do  not  keep  in  agony  and  terror  a 
poor  innocent  girl.     A  word  from  you  can  do  all.'' 

"Well,"  said  Don  Bodrigo,  "  since  you  believe  I 
can  do  so  much  for  this  person,  and  since  this  person 
lies  so  near  your  heart *' 

"Wellf  demanded  anxiously  Father  Cristoforo, 
who,  spite  of  Don  Rodrigo's  tone  and  manner,  did 
not  abandon  the  hope  which  his  words  seem  to  an- 
nounce. 

"  Well,  counsel  her  to  come  and  place  herself  under 
my  protection.  She  shall  want  for  nothing,  no  one 
shall  dare  to  molest  her,  or  I  am  not  a  cavalier.*' 

At  such  a  proposition  the  indignation  of  the  Friar, 
until  then  repressed  with  great  difficulty,  broke  forth. 
All  his  fine  projects  of  prudence  and  patience  went 
off  in  smoke.  The  old  man  found  himself  in  accord 
with  the  new  man,  and  in  circumstances  such  as  this 
Fra  Cristoforo  was  truly  worth  two.  "  Your  protec- 
tion!" exclaimed  he,  taking  two  steps  backwards, 
planting  himself  firmly  on  his  right  foot,  placing  his 
right  hand  upon  his  hip,  raising  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  towards  Don  Rodrigo,  and  fixing  his  two  flaming 
eyes  upon  his  countenance — "  Your  protection!  It 
is  well  that  you  have  spoken  thus,  that  you  have 
made  me  such  a  proposition.  You  have  filled  up  the 
measure,  and  I  fear  you  no  more.'' 
How  dost  thou  speak,  Friar?" 
I  speak  as  one  who  speaks  to  a  man  abandoned 
by  God,  to  one  who  can  no  longer  cause  fear.     Your 
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protection !  I  know  well  that  this  innocent  is  under 
the  protection  of  God;  but  you  I  you  now  make  me  feel 
this  with  so  much  certainty,  that  I  have  no  longer 
need  to  spare  you  in  speaking  of  it.  Lucia,  I  say,  see 
how  I  pronounce  this  name  with  an  unabashed  mien, 
and  unmoving  eyes " 

"How!   In  this  house *' 

''I  have  compassion  for  this  house,  a  curse  hangs 
over  it.  Do  you  expect  that  divine  justice  will  regard 
four  walls  and  the  suggestion  of  four  bullies?  You 
haye  imagined  that  God  has  made  a  creature  after  his 
own  image,  in  order  to  give  you  the  pleasure  of  tor- 
menting it?  You  have  imagined  God  would  not  know 
how  to  defend  itf  You  haye  despised  His  warnings. 
You  are  judged.  The  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hard 
like  yours,  Grod  knew  how  to  break  it.  Lucia  is  safe 
from  you,  I  tell  you,  poor  friar  as  I  am ;  and  as  to 
yourself^  hear  well  what  I  promise  you;  a  day  will 


Gome ** 


Don  Bodrigo  had  until  then  remained,  between 
rage  and  astonishment,  unable  to  find  a  single  word. 
But  as  he  thus  heard  a  prediction  thundering  over 
his  head,  a  secret  and  mysterious  fear  joined  itself  to 
his  anger. 

Suddenly  staying  this  menacing  hand,  and  elevating 
his  yoice  to  cut  short  this  terrible  prophecy,  he  cried. 
**Out  of  my  sight,  vile,  insolent,  hooded  poltroon!*' 
These  words  thus  clear,  calmed  in  an  instant  Father 
Cristoforo.  To  the  idea  of  injury  and  disdain  was 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  so  nearly  associated  the  idea 
of  sufferance  and  silence,  that  at  this  compliment  his 
anger  and  enthusiasm  fell,  and  no  other  resolution 
remained^  except  that  of  listening  tranqmUy  to  all 
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that  it  might  please  Don  Bodrigo  to  add.  Therefore^ 
removing  quietly  his  hand  from  the  Signer's  gra^, 
he  bowed  his  head,  and  remained  immoveable,  as 
when  the  wind  falling  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest,  a 
tree  tossed  about  in  the  storm,  settles  its  branches^ 
and  receives  the  hail  as  heaven  sends  it. 

**  Unmannerly  villain  1 "  continued  he.  "  Thou  ex- 
pressest  thyself  like  thy  equals;  but  return  thanks  to 
the  sack  which  covers  thy  beggar's  shoulders,  and 
saves  them  from  the  caresses  which  one  bestows  upon 
those  who  resemble  thee,  in  order  to  teach  th&ai 
to  speak.  Out  with  theel'^  And,  saying  this,  he 
opened,  with  an  imperious  and  contemptuous  air,  a 
door  opposite  to  the  one  by  which  they  had  entered. 
Father  Cristoforo  bowed  his  head,  and  went  out, 
leaving  Don  Rodrigo  to  measure  with  hasty  steps  the 
field  of  battle. 

When  the  Brother  had  closed  the  door  behind  hinxj 
he  saw  in  the  room  he  had  entered  a  man  retiring 
very  quietly  along  the  wall,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  in 
the  hall  where  the  conversation  had  taken  placa 
He  recognised  in  him  the  old  servant  who  had  come 
to  receive  him  at  the  portal.  This  man  had  ferved 
forty  years  in  this  house,  that  is  before  Don  Bodrigo 
was  bom,  for  he  had  entered  the  service  of  the  old 
lord,  who  was  quite  another  kind  of  man.  The  old 
Signer  being  dead,  and  the  new  master  dismissing  all 
the  family  and  forming  quite  a  new  household,  had, 
however,  retained  this  old  servitor,  who,  although 
aged,  and  of  maxims  and  habits  quite  different  to  his 
own,  compensated  for  these  defects  by  two  good 
qualities;  a  high  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  the  house, 
and  a  great  practice  in  ceremonial,  the  most  ancient 
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traditioBs  and  minutest  pArticiilarB  of  Khich  he  knew 

better  than  any  one  else.     In  the  presence  of  the 

Signor,  the  poor  old  man  would  never  have  dared  to 

let  his  disapprobation  of  the  scenes  he  every  day 

witnessed  be  obseryed,  much  less  have  expressed  it. 

He  scarcely  allowed  exclamations  and  reproaches  to 

escape  his  lips,  even  when  among  his  fellow-serrants. 

They,  however,  amused  themselves  at  his  expensci 

and  took  pleasure  sometimes  in  touching  this  note, 

in  order  to  make  him  say  more  than  he  would  have 

wished,  and  to  hear  him  sing  the  praises  of  the  former 

mode  of  life  in  this  house.    These  censures,  however, 

never  reached  his  master's  ears,  unless  accompanied 

by  the  relation  of  the  many  jokes  which  had  been 

occasioned  by  them,  so  that  they  became  for  Don 

Sodrigo  rather  a  subject  of  amusement,  than  of 

anger.     Bat  upon  days  of  invitation  and  reception, 

the  old  servant  became  a  very  serious  and  important 

personage* 

Father  Cristoforo  seeing  him,  saluted  him,  and  cour 
tinned  his  way;  but  the  old  man  approached  him 
mysteriously,  placed  his  forefinger  upon  his  lips,  and 
then  with  the  same  made  a  sign  inviting  him  to  enter 
a  dark  passage.  Arrived  there,  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
**  Father,  I  have  heard  all,  and  I  want  to  speak  with 
yon. 

^'  Speak  quickly,  good  man,'' 
''Not  here.     Woe  to  me,  if  my  master  should 
perceive— but  I  know  many  things,  and  I  will  come 
to-morrow  to  the  convent." 
'*  Is  there  any  design?" 

''That  there  is  something  in  the  air  is  certain, 
I  lisve  already  been  able  to  perceive  that, — but  now 
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I  shall  be  on  the  watch,  and  I  shall  know  all, — leave 
that  to  me.  I  am  obliged  to  hear  and  see  things — 
strange  things;  I  am  in  a  house — but  I  wish  to  save 
my  soul." 

"  The  Lord  bless  you!"  and  pronouncing  these 
words  in  a  low  voice,  the  Brother  placed  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  old  servitor}  who,  although 
much  older  than  Fra  Cristoforo,  bent  before  him  like 
a  child.  "  God  will  recompense  you,"  continued  he, 
"  do  not  fail  to  come  to-morrow." 

"I  will  come,"  replied  the  servitor;  "but  set  off 
quickly,  and — for  the  love  of  heaven — don't  betray 
me."  Saying  this  and  looking  behind  him,  he  entered 
by  another  door  of  this  passage  a  little  hall,  which 
opened  into  the  court.  Having  seen  the  coast  dear, 
he  called  to  the  good  friar  to  come  forthi  whose 
countenance  replied  to  the  old  man's  last  words  more 
clearly  than  protestations  could  have  done.  The 
servitor  opened  the  door,  and  he  without  another 
word  went  forth. 

This  domestic  had  listened  at  his  master's  door. 
Had  he  done  well?  Had  Father  Cristoforo  done 
well  in  praising  him  for  this?  According  to  the 
most  ordinary  and  generally  received  rules,  this  was 
a  very  dishonourable  action;  but  may  not  this  case 
be  regarded  as  an  exception?  And  are  there  not 
exceptions  to  the  most  absolute  of  rules?  These  are 
questions  for  the  reader  to  solve  if  it  please  him. 
As  for  us,  we  do  not  pretend  to  give  advice,  it  is 
enough  to  have  to  recount  facts. 

Having  turned  his  back  upon  this  house  of  horrors, 
Fra  Cristoforo  breathed  more  freely;  he  hastened  on 
quickly  towards  the  descent,  his  face  on  fire,  excited 
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and  agitated  as  one  can  well  imagine  from  what 
he  had  both  heard  and  said.  But  this  unexpected 
meeting  with  the  old  servant  was  a  great  restoratiye 
to  him.  It  appeared  to  him  as  though  God  had 
given  him  a  visible  sign  of  protection.  Here  is  a 
thready  thought  he, — a  thread  which  Providence 
places  in  my  hand;  and  in  this  very  house  too !  And 
without  even  my  dreaming  of  searching  for  it  Whilst 
he  was  thus  ruminating,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards 
the  west,  and  saw  the  setting  sun,  which  had  already 
touched  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  thought 
that  but  little  of  the  day  remained  for  him.  Then, 
although  he  felt  his  bones  bruised  and  heavy  from  , 
the  various  exertions  of  the  day,  he  hastened  his  pace 
so  as  to  carry  intelligence,  such  as  it  was,  to  his 
protegees,  and  then  to  arrive  at  the  convent  before 
nightfall;  since  this  was  one  of  the  laws  the  most 
absolute  and  most  rigorously  maintained  by  the  code 
of  the  Capuchins. 

During  this  time,  in  Lucia's  cottage  projects  had 
been  started,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the 
reader.  After  the  departure  of  the  friar,  the  three 
remained  for  some  time  silent  Lucia  prepared 
sorrowfully  the  dinner;  Benzo  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  every  moment,  so  as  to  remove  himself  from 
the  sight  of  her  afBiction,  and  yet  he  was  unable  to 
tear  himself  away;  Agnese,  apparently,  was  only 
occupied  with  the  reel  which  she  made  spin  round, 
but  in  fact  she  was  maturing  a  project, — and  when  this 
was  matured,  she  broke  silence  in  these  terms — 

''Listen,  children!  If  you  will  have  sufScient 
courage  and  address,  if  you  will  confide  in  your 
mother  (this  your  made   Lucia  ponder),  I  engage 
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myself  to  draw  you  out  of  this  difficulty,  better  per^ 
haps,  and  more  speedily,  tlian  Father  Cristoforo  him- 
self, although  he  is  such  a  man." 

Lucia  stood  still  and  regarded  her  with  a  counte- 
nance which  expressed  more  astonishment  than  con- 
fidence in  such  a  magnificent  promise. 

Kenzo  cried  suddenly,  ^ Courage?  address?  Only 
tell  me  what  there  is  to  do  1'' 

''  Is  it  not  true,''  continued  Agnese,  '*  that  if  you 
were  married  it  would  be  a  fine  advance,  and  that 
we  should  be  able  more  easily  to  find  a  remedy  for 
the  rest?" 

"Who  doubts  this?"  said  Benzo.  "Were  we 
married — all  the  world  is  our  country;  and  at  two 
steps  hence  beyond  Bergamo,  he  who  can  work  in 
silk  is  received  with  open  arms.  You  know  how 
many  times  Bartolo,  my  cousin,  has  solicited  me  to 
go  there  to  stay  with  him,  where  I  should  make  my 
fortune  as  he  has  done;  and  if  I  have  never  given 
heed  to  him--it  is — why  need  I  to  tell?  it  was  because 
my  heart  was  here.  Married,  we  can  go  there  all 
together,  keep  house  there,  and  Hve  in  holy  peace, 
out  of  the  clutches  of  this  rogue,  removed  firom  all 
temptation  to  commit  a  folly.    Is  it  not  true,  Lucia?" 

"  Yes;"  said  Lucia,  «  but  how?" 

"  I  have  said  how !"  returned  the  mother, "  oouri^e 
and  address,  and  the  thing  is  easy." 

'{ Easy!"  exclaimed  the  two  at  once,  to  whom  the 
thing  had  become  so  strangely  and  sadly  difficult. 

"  Easy,  knowing  how  to  manage  it,''  replied  Agnese. 
"  listen  attentively  to  me,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
make  you  comprehend  it.  I  have  heard  said  by 
people  who  understand  these  nuiUers,  and  I  have  seen 
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a  case  of  this  kind  myself,  that  in  order  to  perform  a 
marriage,  a  curate  is  certainly  necessary,  but  that  it 
is  not  necessary  that  he  consent  to  it;  it  is  sufficient 
if  he  be  only  there/' 

**  How  is  thatf'  demanded  Renso. 

"  Listen,  and  you  will  comprehend.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  two  witnesses  very  agile,  and  both  of  accord. 
You  go  towards  the  priest.  The  point  is  to  seize 
him  unexpectedly  before  he  has  time  to  escape.  The 
man  says,  'Signer  Curato,  this  is  my  wife;'  the 
woman  says,  'Signer  Curato,  this  is  my  husband.' 
It  is  only  necessary  that  the  curate  hears,  and  that  the 
witnesses  hear,  then  the  marriage  is  as  firm  and  sound 
as  though  the  Pope  himself  had  performed  it.  When 
these  words  are  once  uttered,  the  curate  may  scream, 
may  storm,  may  play  the  deyil, — it  is  all  useless,  you 
are  man  and  wife." 

'' Is  it  possible! '^  exclaimed  Lucia. 

**How?"  said  Agnese.  "Do  you  expect  that  I 
have  learnt  nothing  in  the  thirty  years  which  I  passed 
in  the  world  before  you  were  bom?  The  thing  is  as 
I  tell  you*  For  example,  one  of  my  friends,  who 
wished  to  marry  against  the  will  of  her  parents,  doing 
in  this  manner,  obtained  her  desire.  The  curate,  who 
had  some  suspicion,  stood  upon  his  guard;  but  the 
two  witnesses  managed  so  dererly,  that  the  lovers 
pronounced  the  words  just  in  the  right  moment,  and 
were  man  and  wife,  although  the  poor  child  repented 
before  three  months  were  past" 

Agnese  had  spoken  the  truth  regarding  the  pos- 
sibility, and  regarding  the  fear  of  not  succeeding  in 
it;  since  no  person  had  recourse  to  this  expedient, 
except  such  as  had  met  with  obstacles  and  refusals  in 
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the  ordinary  course.  The  clergy  were  very  careful 
to  escape  from  this  forced  co-operation;  and  when 
one  of  them  happened  to  be  surprised  by  such  a 
couple^  accompanied  by  witnesses^  he  endeayoured 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  escape  from  them, 
like  Proteus  from  the  hands  of  those  who  wished  to 
make  him  prophesy  by  force. 

"  If  this  were  true,  Lucia?''  said  Renzo,  regarding 
her  with  an  air  of  supplicating  expectation. 

"  How,  if  it  were  true?"  returned  Agnese.  "  And 
you  also  believe  I  tell  lies?  I  torment  myself  for 
you,  and  then  I  am  not  even  believed!  Good,  good, 
extricate  yourselves  as  you  can.  I  wash  my  hands 
of  the  affair.'' 

'^Ah,  no!  do  not  abandon  us,"  said  Renzo;  ''I 
speak  thus  because  the  thing  appears  to  me  to  be 
excellent.  We  are  in  your  hands.  I  consider  you 
as  my  veritable  mother." 

These  words  caused  the  slight  anger  of  Agnese 
to  disappear,  caused  her  also  to  forget  a  resolution 
which,  in  truth,  was  not  serious. 

''But  why  then,  mother,"  said  Lucia  with  her 
submissive  look,  ''  why  then  did  not  this  come  into 
Father  Cristoforo's  mind?" 

''Come  into  his  mind?"  replied  Agnese;  "dost 
thou  imagine  it  did  not  come  into  his  mind?  But  he 
would  not  speak  of  it." 

"  Why?  "  demanded  both  the  young  people  at  the 
same  time. 

"  Because,  because — since  you  wish  to  know — the 
clergy  say  it  is  a  thing  which  is  not  good." 

"  How  can  it  be  a  thing  which  is  not  good,  and 
yet  be  good  after  it  is  done?"  said  Benzo. 
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'*  What  do  you  wish  me  to  say?''  replied  Agnese. 
"  They  have  made  the  laws  as  it  pleased  them,  and 
we  poor  people  cannot  understand  every  thing.   And 

then  how  many  things For  instance,  it  is  like 

giving  a  Christian  a  blow  with  your  fist;  it  is  not 
gwfd;  but  when  you  have  given  it  him,  not  even  the 
Pope  can  remove  it,** 

''  If  this  is  a  thing  which  is  not  good,  one  must 
not  do  it,"  said  Lucia. 

"What?''  said  Agnese.  **I  will  counsel  thee, 
perhaps,  against  the  fear  of  God!  If  this  were  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  thy  relatives,  if  it  were  to  marry 
a  good-for-nothing  fellow;  but  the  marriage  pleases 
me,  and  it  is  to  take  this  good  youth.  He  who 
causes  aU  these  difficulties  is  a  scoundrel,  and  the 

Signer  Curato " 

''  It  is  so  clear  that  every  one  can  understand  it*' 
"There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  this  to  Father 
Cristoforo  before  it  is  done,"  continued  Agnese; 
"but  done,  and  successfully  done  too,  what  dost  thou 
think  the  Father  will  say  to  thee? — *  Ah,  daughter, 
this  is  a  foolish  thing  that  thou  hast  done!'  Friars 
must  always  speak  thus.  But  believe,  nevertheless, 
that  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  will  be  satisfied — 
even  he." 

Lucia,  without  finding  anything  to  answer  to  their 
reasoning,  did  not,  however,  appear  convinced;  but 
Benzo,  quite  encouraged,  said,  "If  it  is  thus,  the 
thing  is  done." 

"  Gently,"  said  Agnese;  "  and  the  witnesses?  How 
to  find  two  who  will  and  can  remain  silent?  And 
then  how  to  catch  the  Signer  Curato,  who  for  two 
days  has  remained  in  the  house?     And  then  how  to 
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keep  him  there?  For,  although  he  may  be  of  a  heavy 
nature,  I  tell  you  that,  as  soon  as  he  sees  you  appear 
in  this  manner,  he  will  become  as  nimble  as  a  cat, 
and  will  escape  from  you  like  the  devil  from  holy 
water/' 

'^  I  have  found  the  way!  I  have  found  it!"  said 
Kenzo,  striking  his  fist  upon  the  table  until  he  made 
the  dinner  things  dance  again;  and  thereupon  he  ex- 
pounded his  project  to  Agnese,  who  entirely  approved 
of  it. 

^' These  are  stratagems/'  said  Lucia;  ''this  is  not 
open  dealing.  Until  now  we  have  acted  sincerely; 
let  us  continue  to  act  with  fedth,  and  Grod  will  assist 
us.  Father  Cristoforo  has  told  us  this;  let  us  listen 
to  his  advice." 

"  Allow  thyself  to  be  guided  by  those  who  know 
more  than  thou,"  said  Agnese,  with  a  grave  air. 
"  What  need  is  there  to  ask  adyice?  God  says,  'help 
thyself,  and  I  will  help  thee.'  We  will  relate  all  to 
the  Father,  when  it  is  done." 

"  Lucia,"  said  Benzo,  "  will  you  now  disappoint 
me?  Have  we  not  acted  like  good  Christians?  Ought 
we  not  already  to  have  been  man  and  wife?  Had 
not  the  Curate  fixed  the  day  and  the  hour?  And 
where  is  the  crime,  if  we  are  now  obliged  to  assist 
ourselves  with  a  little  address?  No,  you  will  not  dis- 
appoint me.  I  go,  and  shall  return  with  the  answer." 
And  saluting  Lucia  with  a  supplicating  air,  and 
Agnese  with  an  air  of  intelligence,  he  sets  forth  in 
haste. 

Tribulation  sharpens  the  intellect.  Benzo,  in  the 
straight  and  even  path  which  he  had  until  then  trode, 
had  never  had  occasion  to  sharpen  his,  but  in  this 
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drcamstance  he  imagined  a  stratagem  which  woiild 
kve  done  hononr  to  a  lawyer.     He  went  straight,  as 
lie  had  projected,  to  the  cottage  of  a  certain  Tonio,  who 
was  his  neighbour.  He  foimd  him  in  the  kitchen,  with 
one  knee  on  the  hearth,  holding  the  handle  of  a  pot 
placed  on  the  hot  ashes,  stirring  with  a  bent  spoon  a 
polentd  of  buck-wheat.  The  mother,  brother,  and  wife 
of  Tonio,  were  seated  round  the  table;  and  three  or 
foar  little  children  crowded  round  their  father  wait- 
ing, with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  pot,  the  moment  of 
emptying  it.     But  there  was  not  here  that  joyous 
air  which  the  sight  of  dinner  ought  to  occasion  those 
who  have  earned  it  by  their  labour.    The  quantity  of 
the  pudding  was  in  accordance  with  the  times,  and 
not  with  the  number  and  desire  of  the  guests.     Each 
one  regarded  the  common  dish  with  a  grim  look  of 
rabid  lore,  and  seemed  to  think  of  the  portion  of 
appetite  which  wovJd  still  remain  orer  to  him.  Whilst 
Benso  exchanged  greetings  with  the  family,  Tonio 
poured  out  the  pudding  into  the  wooden  dish  which 
stood  ready  to  receive  it,  and  it  appeared  a  little  moon 
in  a  great  circle  of  vapour.    Nevertheless  the  women 
said  courteously  to  Benzo,  "  Will  you  partake  with 
us?''  a  compUment  which  the  peasants  of  Lombardy 
(and  who  knows  of  how  many  other  countries  ?)  never 
fail  to  make  to  whosoever  happens  to  be  present  at 
a  meal,  should  the  invited  be  a  rich  gourmand  risen 
but  that  moment  from  table,  and  the  peasant  reduced 
to  his  last  mouthful. 

*'I  thank  you,'*  replied  Renzo;  "I  am  only  come 
to  say  a  word  to  Tonio;  and  if  thou  wilt,  Tonio,  not 
to  disarrange  the  women,  we  will  go  and  dine  at  the 
pnblic-house,  and  talk  there."     The  proposition  was 
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all  the  more  agreeable  to  Tonio^  since  it  was  so  little 
expected^  and  the  women  and  also  the  little  lads  (upon 
this  subject  children  early  begin  to  reason)  did  not 
see  without  pleasure  a  competitor^  and  the  most 
formidable  one  too^  remove  himself  away  from  the 
pudding.  The  invited  one  did  not  stay  to  demand 
his  share^  but  set  off  with  Renzo. 

Arrived  at  the  public-house^  and  seated  at  their 
ease  in  perfect  solitude^  for  the  misery  had  cleared 
away  all  frequenters  of  this  place  of  delights^  and 
when  he  had  ordered  the  little  which  the  place 
afforded^  and  a  bottle  of  wine  to  be  brought,  Benzo 
said,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  to  Tonio,  "  I£  thou  wilt 
render  me  a  little  service,  I  will  render  thee  a 
greater." 

"  Speak,  speak;  only  command  me,"  replied  Tonio, 
pouring  out  the  wine;  ''I  would  throw  myself  into 
the  fire  for  thee  to-day.'* 

"  Thou  art  in  debt  five-and-twenty  lire  to  the  Signor 
Curato,  for  the  rent  of  his  field  which  thou  hadst  last 
year." 

''Ah,  Renzo,  Renzo!  thou  spoilest  thy  liberality. 
What  hast  thou  just  now  said?  Thou  hast  driven 
away  my  good  humour." 

''  K  I  speak  of  this  debt,*'  said  Renzo,  ''  it  is 
because,  if  thou  wilt,  I  intend  giving  thee  the  means 
of  paying  it." 

"  Dost  thou  really  say  that?" 

*'  Really !    Shalt  thou  be  satisfied  ?  " 

''Satisfied?  Perdiana!  whether  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied? Yes,  if  it  were  only  no  longer  to  see  the  ugly 
faces,  and  signs  with  the  head,  which  the  Signor  Curato 
makes  every  time  we  meet!     It  is  always  Tonio, 
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recollect !  Tonio^  when  shall  I  see  thee  about  this 
Ktde  affidr?  And  it  is  now  come  to  such  a  pass^  that 
in  the  pulpit,  when  he  fixes  his  eyes  upon  me, 
I  always  fear  he  is  going  to  say  in  public, — *  Well 
these  five-and-twenty  Ure,  Toniol'  Cursed  be  these 
five-and-twenty  lire!  And  then  he  will  have  to 
return  me  the  gold  necklace  of  my  wife,  which  he 

would  change  into  so  much  pudding;  but " 

"  But,  if  you  will  render  me  a  little  service,  the 
five-and-twenty  lire  are  ready/' 
Speak  quickly/' 

Bat/'  said  Benzo,  laying  Ins  fore-finger  on  his 
lips. 

"  Is  there  need  of  this?    Thou  knowest  me." 

'*  The  Signer  Curate  has  assigned  certain  bad 
reasons  for  delaying  my  marriage,  and  I,  on  the 
contrary,  want  to  hasten  it.  I  have  heard  that  two 
betrothed  presenting  themselves  before  him  with  two 
witnesses,  and  saying,  this  is  my  wife,  and  Lucia 
saying,  this  is  my  husband, — that  then  the  marriage 
is  good  and  firm.    But  hast  thou  understood  me?" 

*'  Thou  wishest  me  to  go  as  witness?" 

**  Precisely  so." 

"  And  thou  wilt  pay  the  five-and-twenty  lire  for 
me?" 

"  I  intend  to  do  so." 

'^  He  is  a  vagabond  who  neglects  to  do  this." 

"  But  it  is  necessary  to  find  another  witness." 

*'  I  have  found  him;  my  poor  simpleton  of  a  brother, 
Gervano,  will  do  anything  I  tell  him.  Thou  wilt  pay 
him  in  drink?" 

"  And  in  eating  too/'  returned  B^nzo.  "  We  will 
bring  him  with  us  here  to  make  merry." 
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^^  I  will  teach  him;  thou  knowest  also  that  I  have 
received  his  share  of  brains!" 

"  To-morrow." 

"  Good." 

"  Towards  evening." 

"Very  good?" 

"  But ,"  said  Eenzo^  placing  his  fore-finger 

again  upon  his  lips. 

«  Bah !"  returned  Tonio,  inclining  his  breast 

towards  his  right  shoulder^  and  raising  his  left  hand 
with  an  air  which  said^ '  thou  do'st  me  injustice.' 

"  But  if  thy  wife  should  ask  thee^  as  she  will 
doubtless " 

^*  I  owe  my  wife  some  lies,  and  so  many  that  I  do 
not  know  whether  ever  I  shall  be  able  to  balance 
accounts.  I  will  find  some  little  lie  to  put  her  heart 
in  peace." 

"  To-morrow  morning  we  will  talk  more  fully  about 
this,  so  as  better  to  imderstand  every  thing." 

With  this  they  left  the  hostelry;  Tonio  returned 
home  to  study  the  lie  which  he  should  tell  the 
women,  and  Benzo  to  give  account  of  the  measures 
concerted. 

In  this  interval,  Agnese  had  wearied  herself  in 
vainly  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  daughter,  who 
opposed  to  every  phrase,  nov  this,  now  that  horn  of 
her  dilemma, "  either  it  is  a  bad  action,  and,  therefore, 
one  ought  not  to  do  it;  or  it  is  not  a  bad  action,  and, 
therefore,  why  not  communicate  it  to  Father  Cristo- 
foro?"  Benzo  arrived  all  triumphant;  he  made  his 
report,  and  terminated  it  by  an  "  ahnF" — ^a  Milanese 
interjection,  which  signifies,  am  I,  or  am  I  not  a 
clever  fellow?    Coiild  you  find  a  better?    Should  you 
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hare  ever  had  this  idea?  and  a  hundred  other  similar 
things. 

LxLcm  shook  her  head  gently;  but  the  other  two 
paid  no  attention  to  this;  but  behayed  as  people  are 
accustomed  to  do  towards  a  child  whom  they  despair 
of  persuading,  but  whom  they  will  at  length  be  able 
to  lead,  either  by  prayers  or  authority,  to  do  all  that 
is  required  of  him. 

"  That  is  well,"  said  Agnese,  "  that  is  very  well; 
but  you  have  not  thought  of  every  thing." 

*'  What  is  wanting?"  demanded  Renzo. 

"Perpetual  You  have  not  thought  of  Perpetua. 
She  will  easily  let  Tonio  and  his  brother  enter;  but 
you!  but  you  two! — Only  think  of  this!  She  has 
doubtless  stricter  orders  to  keep  you  away  from  the 
Curate,  than  a  little  lad  from  a  pear-tree  laden  with 
ripe  fruit.'' 

"  How  shall  we  manage?"  said  Renzo,  somewhat 
troubled. 

**  Here  it  is;  I  have  thought  of  it: — see,  I  will  go 
with  you.  I  have  a  secret  to  attract  her  with,  and 
enchant  her  in  such  a  manner  that  she  will  never 
perceive  you,  and  you  can  enter.  I  will  caU  her. 
I  will  touch  a  string.     Tou  shall  see." 

**  Heaven  bless  you ! "  cried  Renzo.  "  I  have 
always  said  you  were  our  good  angel  in  every  thing." 

"  But  all  this  helps  nothing,"  said  Agnese,  "  if 
you  cannot  persuade  this  girl,  who  persists  in  saying 
that  this  is  a  sin." 

Renzo  brought  his  eloquence  into  the  field,  but 
Lucia  would  not  let  herself  be  moved. 

*'  I  do  not  know  what  to  answer  to  your  argu- 
ments," said  she,  "  but  I  see  that,  in  order  to  do  this 
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thing  as  you  say,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  subterfuge, 
lies,  fraud.  I  wished  to  be  your  wife," — it  was  not 
possible  for  her  to  pronounce  this  word,  or  express 
this  intention,  without  the  crimson  mounting  to  her 
cheeks, — "  I  wished  to  be  your  wife  by  the  straight 
road,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  before  the  altar.  Let 
us  leave  all  things  on  earth  to  His  direction;  do  you 
not  think  that  He  will  know  better  how  to  assist  us, 
than  we  should  with  all  this  falseness?  And  why 
make  a  mystery  of  it  to  Father  Cristoforo?" 

The  dispute  had  already  lasted  long,  and  did  not 
yet  appear  nearly  ended,  when  a  hasty  sound  of 
sandals,  and  a  noise  of  an  agitated  robe,  like  that  of 
the  wind  in  spread  sails,  announced  Father  Cristoforo. 
They  became  silent,  and  Agnese  had  scarcely  time  to 
whisper  in  Lucia's  ear,  ^  Take  care  and  don't  tell  him 
anything!'* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Father  Ckistoforo  arrived  in  the  condition  of  a 
good  captain^  who  having  lost^  but  not  through  his 
own  fault,  an  important  battle — afflicted,  but  not  dis- 
couraged, thoughtful,  but  not  cast-down,  in  retreat, 
but  not  in  flight — goes  where  necessity  calls  him,  to 
defend  the  menaced  positions,  to  reassure  his  troops, 
and  to  give  new  orders. 

*'  Peace  be  with  you,''  said  he  entering;  ''  there  is 
nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from  man;  therefore  it  is  all 
the  more  needfiil  to  confide  in  God.  I  have  already 
a  token,  of  His  protection." 

Although  none  of  the  three  had  hoped  much  from 
this  attempt  of  Father  Cristoforo,  since  to  see  a  power- 
ful man  withdraw  from  an  oppression  without  being 
obliged  to  this  by  force,  and  through  mere  condescen- 
tion  to  unarmed  prayers,  was  a  thing  rather  unheard 
of  than  rare;  yet  this  sad  certainty  was  a  blow  to  them 
alL  The  women  sorrowfully  bowed  their  heads;  but 
in  Benzols  mind,  anger  prevailed  over  dejection. 
This  news  found  him  already  embittered  by  many 
painful  surprises,  useless  attempts,  and  deceived  hopes, 
and  above  all,  he  was  irritated  by  Lucia's  resistance. 

''  I  should  like  to  know,"  cried  he,  grinding  his 
tee^,  and  raising  Us  voice  as  he  had  never  before 
dared  to  do  in  the  presence  of  Fra  Cristoforo,  I  should 
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like  to  know  what  right  this  man  has  to  maintain  that 
my  wife  ought  not  to  be  my  wife ! " 

"  Poor  Renzo ! "  replied  the  friar,  with  a  grave  and 
compassionate  voice,  and  a  look  which  gently  com- 
manded peace.  ''  If  the  powerful,  who  wish  to  com- 
mit injustice,  were  always  obliged  to  give  their  reasons, 
things  would  not  go  on  as  they  do  now/' 

'^  Has  he  said  then,  this  dog,  that  he  does  not  wish 
it,  because  he  does  not  wish  it?'' 

"  He  has  not  even  said  that,  my  poor  Renzo !  It 
would  still  be  an  advantage,  if,  in  order  to  commit 
injustice,  it  were  necessary  to  confess  it  openly." 

'^  But  he  must  have  said  something;  what  has  he 
said,  this  firebrand  of  hell?" 

''  I  have  heard  his  words,  and  yet  I  cannot  repeat 
them  to  thee ;  the  words  of  a  wicked  man  who  is  strong, 
penetrate,  and  pass  away.  He  can  be  angry,  that 
thou  shouldest  be  suspicious  of  him;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  make  thee  feel  that  thy  suspicions  are 
founded;  he  can  insult,  and  call  himself  the  offended 
party;  can  commit  an  outrage,  and  demand  satis- 
faction; cause  fear,  and  yet  complain;  be  insolent, 
and  yet  without  blame, — but  no  more.  This  man  has 
neither  pronounced  the  name  of  this  innocent,  nor 
thine;  he  has  not  even  appeared  to  know  you;  he  has 
not  said  he  intended  anything;  but  —  but,  I  have 
only  been  too  well  able  to  comprehend  that  he  is 
inflexible.  Nevertheless,  have  confidence  in  God. 
You  unfortunate  ones,  do  not  lose  your  courage,  and 
thou,  Renzo  —  Oh!  believe  nevertheless  that  I  can 
put  myself  into  thy  place,  that  I  feel  all  that  passes 
in  thy  soul.  But  patience!  It  is  a  vain  word,  a 
bitter  word  for  those  who  do  not  believe;  but  wilt 
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thou  not  grant  God^  one  day^  two  days^  the  time  he 
will  take  to  make  justice  triumphant?  Time  belongs 
to  him^  and  he  has  already  granted  us  much.  Leave 
aQ  to  Godj  Kenzo ;  and  hear^  hear  all  of  you^  that 
I  have  already  a  thread  in  my  hand  to  assist  you. 
For  the  moment  I  cannot  tell  you  more.  To-morrow 
I  shall  not  come  here^  I  must  remain  all  day  at  the 
convent  on  your  account  And  thou^  Renzo,  endea- 
votir  to  come  to  me;  or  if  by  any  unforeseen  accident 
thou  canst  not^  send  me  a  trusty  man,  a  messenger  of 
sense^  by  whom  I  can  send  you  word  what  happens. 
Night  is  coming  on,  I  must  hasten  towards  the  con- 
vent.    Faith^  courage,  and  adieu.^' 

Saying  this  he  went  out  in  haste,  and  set  forth 
almost  running,  along  the  winding  and  stony  pathway, 
so  as  not  to  arrive  late  at  the  convent,  and  thus  risk 
the  drawing  down  upon  himself  a  severe  reprimand, 
or  what  he  would  have  thought  much  more  of,  a 
penance,  which  might  prevent  him  next  day  from 
being  ready  to  do  all  that  the  service  of  his  porteg^s 
required  from  him. 

'*  You  have  heard  what  he  has  said,  of  I  do  not 

know  what of  a  thread  which  he  has  to  assist 

us/'  said  Lucia.    "  We  must  confide  in  him;  he  is  a 

man  who,  if  he  promised  ten *' 

"  If  there  is  nothing  else "  interrupted  Agnese, 

''he  ought  to  have  spoken  more  clearly,  or  have 
called  me  aside,  and  told  me  what  this  is.'' 

''Foolish  talk  I  rU  finish  it.  Til  finish  it!"  inter- 
rupted Renzo  this  time,  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  with  a  voice  and  a  look  which  left  no  doubt 
regarding  the  meaning  of  his  words. 
"  O  Benzol"  cried  Lucia. 
"  What  will  you  say?"  cried  Agnese. 
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''Is  it  necessary  to  say?  I  will  finish  it,  I  will; 
had  he  a  thousand  devils  in  his  soul^  he  is  but  flesh 
and  blood  atlast^  even  he!'' 

"  No,  no^  for  the  love  of  heaven  I "  began  Lucia, 
but  tears  stifled  her  voice. 

"  These  are  not  becoming  words^  even  in  joke^" 
said  Agnese. 

''In  jokel"  cried  Benzo,  suddenly  pausing  right 
before  Agnese^  who  was  seated,  and  fixing  two  flash- 
ing eyes  upon  her.  "  In  joke  I  Tou  shall  see  whether 
it  is  in  joke  1 " 

"0  Renzo!''  said  Lucia,  sobbing,  "I  have  never 
seen  you  thus!'* 

"  Do  not  say  these  things,  for  the  love  of  God,'' 
replied  again  in  haste  Agnese,  lowering  her  voice. 
"  Do  you  not  remember  how  many  arms  he  has  at 

his  command?    And  even  though God  help  us  I 

towards  the  poor,  there  is  always  injustice! " 

"  I  will  do  this  justice!  I  wUl  do  it!  It  is  already 
time.  The  thing  is  not  easy,  I  know  that  well  enough 
myself.  This  dog  of  an  assassin  guards  himself  well; 
he  knows  what  he  is;  but  no  matter,  patience  and 
resolution,  and  the  moment  arrives.  Tes,  I  myself 
will  do  the  justice.  I  will  deliver  the  country;  how 
many  people  will  bless  me! — and  then  in  there 
springs " 

The  horror  which  Lucia  felt  in  hearing  these 
decided  words,  suspended  her  weeping  and  gave  her 
courage  to  speak.  Raising  her  tearful  countenance 
from  her  hand,  she  said  to  Benzo  in  a  sorrowful  yet 
resolute  voice,  "  It  matters  then  no  longer  to  you  to 
have  me  for  a  wife — I  promised  myself  to  a  young 
man  who  feared  God;  but  a  man  who  should  have — 
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were  he  secure  from  justice  and  vengeance — were  he 
the  son  of  the  king '* 

''Well!''  cried  Renzo  with  a  more  excited  look 
than  ever,  "  I  shall  not  have  you,  but  he  shall  not 

have  you  either!    I  without  you  here and  he  in 

the  house  of ^* 

**  Ah,  no!  for  charity!  Do  not  speak  thus,  do  not 
look  thus!  No,  I  cannot  see  you  thus,"  cried  Lucia, 
weeping  and  supplicating  him  with  clasped  hands, 
whilst  Agnese  called  the  youth  by  his  name,  and 
caressed  his  shoulders,  his  hands,  his  arms,  so  as  to 
cahn  him.  He  remained  immoveable  and  sad,  as 
though  touched  for  a  moment  by  Lucia's  supplicating 
face,  then  all  at  once  looked  at  her  sideways,  stepped 
back,  and  extending  his  arm  and  forefinger  towards 
her,  cried, ''  Tes,  she — she  wishes  to  have  him!  He 
shaUdiel"  ^  ^ 

"  And  I,  what  evil  have  I  done  you,  that  you«  should 
make  me  die?"  said  Lucia,  throwing  herself  on  her 


"You!"  said  he  in  a  voice  which  expressed  a  very 
different  anger,  but  still  anger.  ''You!  What 
good  do  you  wish  me?  What  proof  have  you  ever 
given  me?  No, — ^have  I  not  prayed,  prayed,  prayed, 
and  you — what  is  your  answer?    No!  No!  No!" 

"Yes,  yes!"  replied  Lucia  quickly.  "I  will  go. 
Betum  to  your  former  project,  I  will  go." 

"  You  promise  mer'  said  Benzo  with  a  voice  and 
a  look  become  suddenly  more  humane. 

"  I  promise  you." 

**  You  have  promised  me." 

''Lord,  I  thank  thee!"  exclaimed  Agnese  doubly 
content 
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In  the  midst  of  his  great  anger^  had  Benzo  thought 
of  what  profit  Lucia's  fear  might  be  to  him?  And 
had  he  not  adopted  a  little  artifice  to  increase  it,  and 
make  it  bring  forth  good  fruits?  Our  author  protests 
he  knows  nothing  of  this,  and  I  believe  that  even 
Renzo  himself  did  not  well  know.  The  fact  is,  that 
he  really  was  furious  against  Don  Rodrigo,  and  that 
he  evidently  desired  Lucia's  consent.  When  two 
passions  dispute  together  in  the  heart  of  a  man,  no 
one,  not  even  the  patient  himself,  can  distinguish  one 
voice  from  another,  and  say  with  security  which 
voice  predominates. 

"  I  have  promised  you  this,'*  replied  Lucia  with  a 
gentle  and  timid  accent  of  reproach,  ^'  but  you  have 
promised  also  to  make  no  scandal,  to  relate  this  to 
Father  Cristoforo " 

"  Ah,  come !  For  love  of  whom  was  I  in  a  rage  ? 
Will  you  now  draw  back,  and  play  me  a  silly  trick?" 

"  No,  no,''  said  Lucia,  beginning  to  grow  frightened 
again;  ''  I  have  promised,  and  I  shall  not  draw  back. 
But  only  see  how  you  have  made  me  promise !  God 
grant  that '* 

"  Why  will  you  foretell  evil,  Lucia?  God  knows 
we  do  ill  to  no  one." 

"  Promise  me  that  this  scene  shall  be  the  last." 

*^  I  promise  you,  on  the  word  of  an  honest  man." 

"  But  this  time  keep  your  word  then,"  said  Agnese.  - 

Here  the  author  professes  to  be  ignorant  of  another 
thing,  whether  in  truth  Lucia  were  sorry  to  have 
been  thus  forced  to  consent.  We,  like  him,  leave 
the  thing  in  doubt. 

Benzo  would  have  liked  to  prolong  the  conversa- 
tion, and  arrange  completely  what  had  tQ  be  done 
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the  felloving  day;  bat  it  was  already  dark^  and  the 
women  wished  him  good-nighty  since  it  did  not  appear 
to  them  advisable  that  at  this  hour  he  should  stay 
longer  conversing  with  them. 

The  nighty  however^  to  all  the  three,  was  as  good 
as  a  night  could  be,  which  succeeded  a  day  full  of 
agitations  and  misfortunes,  and  preceded  a  morrow 
destined  to  an  important  enterprise,  the  issue  of  which 
was  so  uncertain.  Benzo  was  seen  early  in  the  morn- 
ings and  concerted  with  the  women,  particularly  with 
Agnese,  the  great  operation  of  the  evening,  suggest- 
ing and  removing  alternately  the  difEculties,  foresee- 
ing the  mischances,  describing  now  one,  now  another, 
just  as  one  should  relate  a  thing  which  had  already 
taken  place.  Lucia  listened,  and  without  approving 
with  words  that  which  she  could  not  approve  of  in 
her  heart,  promised  to  do  the  best  she  could. 

"  Will  you  go  down  to  the  convent  to  speak  to  the 
Father  Cristoforo,  as  he  told  you  to  do  last  evening?^' 
Agnese  demanded  of  Eenzo. 

**  The  pest ! "  returned  he;  "  you  know  what  sharp 
^es  the  Father  has,  he  would  read  in  my  face  as  in 
a  book,  what  thing  this  is  we  have  got  in  the  air;  and 
if  he  began  to  question  me,  I  should  never  come  off 
well.  And  then  I  ought  to  stay  here  to  see  after 
these  affairs.     It  would  be  better  to  send  some  one.'' 

"  I  will  send  Menico/' 

"  That  will  do  very  well,"  returned  Kenzo,  and  he 
left  the  house  to  look  after  his  affairs,  as  he  had  said. 

Agnese  went  to  a  neighbouring  house  to  seek 
Menico,  who  was  a  Uttle  boy  of  about  twelve  years 
old,  of  a  very  lively  disposition,  and  who,  by  way  of 
cousins  and  sisters-in-law,  became,  in  a  certain  degree. 
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a  nephew  of  hers.  She  asked  him  as  a  loan  from  his 
parents,  *^  for  a  certain  senrice,''  as  she  said.  Having 
obtained  her  nephew,  she  conducted  him  into  her 
kitchen,  gave  him  breakfast,  and  told  him  to  go  to 
Pescarenico,  and  present  himself  before  Father  Cris- 
toforo,  who  would  send  him  back  with  an  answer 
when  it  should  be  proper  time.  "  The  Father  Cris- 
toforo,  that  fine  old  man,  thou  knowest  him  well, 
with  the  white  beard,  he  whom  they  call  the  holy 
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''  I  know,''  said  Menico,  *^  the  one  who  caresses  all 
the  little  boys,  and  gives  them  sometimes  a  little 
saint.'' 

'^Exactly  so,  Menico;  and  if  he  should  tell  thee 
to  wait  some  time  near  the  convent,  do  not  stray 
away,  and  take  care  and  don't  go  with  the  other  little 
boys  on  the  lake,  nor  go  to  see  the  fishing,  nor  amuse 
thyself  with  the  nets  fastened  on  the  walls  to  dry,  nor 
play  any  other  of  thy  usual  pranks " 

**  Pooh,  aunt!  I  am  no  longer  a  child." 

'^  That  is  right,  be  prudent;  and  when  thou  retum- 

est  with  the  answer look,  these  two  beautiful  new 

parpagliole  are  for  thee." 

"  Give  them  me  now." 

''No,  no;  thou  wouldst  amuse  thyself  with  them. 
Go  and  behave  well,  and  then  thou  shalt  have  still 


more." 


The  remainder  of  this  long  morning  certain  unusual 
things  were  observed,  which  excited  not  a  little  sus- 
picion in  the  minds  of  the  already  uneasy  women. 
A  beggar,  who  was  neither  thin  nor  ragged  like  his 
equals,  and  had  a  certain  indescribable  something  of 
dark  and  sinister  in  his  appearance,  entered  to  demand 
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alms,  casting  here  and  there  the  glances  of  a  spy.  A 
morsel  of  bread  was  given  him^  which  he  received^ 
and  put  into  his  pocket  with  an  ill-disguised  indiffer- 
ence. He  then  began  to  converse  with  a  certain 
effrontery,  and  yet  with  hesitation;  asking  many 
questions,  to  which  Agnese  always  hastened  to  give 
a  reply  contrary  to  the  truth.  Moving  at  lengthy  as 
though  he  would  leave  the  house,  and  feigning  to 
mistake  the  door,  he  entered  the  one  which  led  to 
the  staircase,  and  here  he  glanced  about  as  much  as 
he  could.  They  cried  out  from  behind—"  Eh!  Eh! 
Where  are  you  going,  good  man?    It  is  this  way.'' 

He  turned  back,  went  out  by  the  way  which  was 

indicated  to  him,  excusing  himself  with  an  affected 

humility  and  submission,  which  endeavoured  in  vain 

to  express  themselves  in  the  hard  features  of  his  face. 

After  this  beggar,  other  strange  countenances,  from 

time  to  time,  continued  to  shew  themselves.  It  would 

not  have  been  easy  to  say  what  kind  of  men  they 

were ;  yet  neither  could  one  believe  they  were  what 

they  wished  to  appear,  that  is  to  say,  honest  travellers. 

One  entered  under  pretext  of  inquiring  his  road; 

others  passing  before  the  door  slackened  their  pace, 

and  stealthily  glanced  across  the  little  court-yard  into 

the  room,  like  people  who  wished  to  see  without 

giving  suspicion.    At  length,  about  mid-day,  this 

tedious  procession  ended.    Agnese  rose  from  time  to 

time,  crossed  the  court,  looked  out  from  the  street 

door  towards  right  and  left,  and  returned  saying, 

"  No  one,"  words  which  she  seemed  to  pronounce, 

and  Lucia  to  hear,  with  pleasure,  without  either  the 

one  or  the  other  clearly  knowing  why.    But  there 

remained  to  both  an  indescribable  disquiet,  which 
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depriyed  them,  and  particularly  Lucia^  of  a  great 
part  of  the  courage  they  had  reserved  for  the  evening. 

It  is  right,  however,  that  the  reader  shoidd  know 
something  more  precise  regarding  these  mysterious 
traveUers;  and  in  order  to  inform  him  of  all,  it  is 
necessary  we  should  step  backwards,  and  find  again 
Don  Bodrigo,  where  we  left  him  yesterday,  alone  in 
a  hall  of  his  palace,  after  the  departure  of  Father 
Cristoforo. 

Don  Bodrigo,  as  we  have  said,  measured  backwards 
and  forwards  with  long  strides  this  hall,  on  the  walls 
of  which  hung  the  portraits  of  his  family  for  many 
generations.  When  he  found  himself  facing  one  wall, 
and  turned  round,  he  saw  opposite,  a  warrior,  his 
ancestor,  the  terror  of  his  enemies  and  his  soldiers; 
stem  in  his  look,  the  hair  short  and  straight,  the 
moustache  pointed,  drawn  out  and  standing  off  from 
the  cheek,  the  chin  oblique,  our  hero  on  foot,  with 
his  greaves,  his  cuisses,  his  brassets,  his  gloves — all 
iron;  the  right  hand  planted  on  his  hip,  the  left  on 
the  handle  of  his  sword.  Don  Bodrigo  regarded  him, 
and  when  he  arrived  beneath  this  portrait,  and  had 
turned  round  again,  beheld  opposite  another  of  his 
ancestors,  a  magistrate,  the  terror  of  the  citizens  and 
of  advocates,  seated  in  a  great  chair  covered  with  red 
velvet,  enveloped  in  an  ample  black  toga,  all  black, 
except  a  white  collar  with  large  bands,  and  a  deal  of 
rich  sable  fiir  thrown  about  him,  (this  is  the  distin- 
guishing sign  of  senators,  and  alone  worn  by  them  in 
winter,  and  this,  therefore,  is  the  reason  why  one 
never  sees  the  portrait  of  a  senator  in  a  summer  dress) ; 
pale  and  frowning,  he  holds  in  his  hand  a  petition, 
and  seems  to  say,  ^'  we  will  see."    There  a  matron. 
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the  terror  of  her  waiting-women;  there  an  abbots  the 
terror  of  his  monks;  all  people,  in  short,  who  living, 
had  caused  terror,  and  who  dead,  still  inspired  it  by 
their  portraits.  At  the  sight  of  such  memories  he 
became  still  more  angry,  was  ashamed  of  himself,  and 
could  find  no  rest  since  a  Friar  had  dared  to  appear 
before  him  in  the  character  of  Nathan.  He  formed 
a  design  of  vengeance^  abandoned  it;  thought  how  at 
the  same  time  he  could  satisfy  his  passion  and  that 
which  he  called  his  honour;  and  sometimes  (mark 
this!)  hearing  the  commencement  of  the  prophecy 
still  sounding  in  his  ears,  he  resigned  his  rage,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  renouncing  these  two  ideas  of 
satisfaction.  At  length,  however,  in  order  to  do  some- 
thing, he  called  a  servant,  and  ordered  him  to  make 
his  excuses  to  the  company,  saying  that  he  was  occu-- 
pied  with  urgent  business.  When  the  servant  re- 
turned to  relate  that  the  gentlemen  were  gone,  leaving 
their  respects,  "And  the  Count  Attilio?''  demanded 
he,  still  continuing  his  walk. 

"  He  IB  gone  out  with  these  gentlemen,  illustrious 
Signor." 

"  Good;  six  men  of  attendance  for  a  walk;  quickly 
my  sword,  my  cloak,  my  hat,  quickly.'^ 

The  servant  retired,  answering  by  an  inclination, 
and  a  few  instants  after  returned  carrying  a  richly 
worked  sword,  which  his  master  girded  on,  his  cloak, 
which  he  threw  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  great  hat 
with  feathers,  which  he  proudly  placed  on  his  head — 
all  signs  of  a  troubled  sea.  He  set  forth,  and  found 
at  the  door  the  six  bravoes  all  armed,  who,  having 
made  way  and  saluted  him,  followed  behind.  Prouder, 
more  supercilious,  more  frowning  than  usual,  he  left 
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the  palace,  and  walked  towards  Lecco.  The  peasants 
and  artizans,  seeing  him  come,  retired  close  up  to  the 
wall,  there  pulling  off  their  hats  and  making  him 
profound  bows,  which  he  did  not  return.  Those, 
who  by  these  peasants  were  called  Signers,  bowed 
before  him  like  inferiors,  since  in  this  country  there 
was  not  one  within  a  thousand  miles  who  could  com- 
pete with  him  in  name,  riches,  and  adherents,  or  in 
the  will  of  being  served  by  all,  in  order  to  be  at  the 
head  of  every  thing;  these  he  answered  with  a  reserved 
courtesy.  This  day  it  did  not  so  happen,  but  when 
he  did  chance  to  meet  the  Spanish  governor  the  bow 
of  both  parties  was  equally  profound,  it  was  as  between 
two  potentates  who  have  nothing  to  divide,  but  who 
through  propriety  do  honour  to  each  other's  rank. 

To  pass  away  the  morning,  and  to  oppose  to  the 
image  of  the  Friar,  which  besieged  his  mind,  other 
and  quite  different  images,  he  entered  a  house  gene- 
rally much  frequented,  and  where  he  was  received 
with  that  respectful  and  affectionate  cordiality  which 
is  reserved  for  those  men  who  make  themselves  much 
loved,  or  much  hated;  when  it  became  night  he 
returned  to  his  palace.  In  this  interval,  Count  Attilio 
had  returned,  and  supper  was  placed  on  the  table, 
during  which  Don  Sodrigo  was  thoughtful  and  spoke 
but  little. 

**  Cousin,  when  will  you  pay  me  this  wager  1" 
demanded  Attilio,  with  a  somewhat  mocking  and 
malicious  air,  as  soon  as  the  table  was  cleared  and 
the  domestics  gone. 

**  Saint  Martin  is  not  yet  past.'^ 

"  It  would  be  as  well  that  you  should  pay  it 
immediately,  since  all  the  saint  days  in  the  calendar 
will  pass  before " 
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'*  That  lias  yet  to  be  seen." 

*'  Cousin,  you  wish  to  play  the  politician;  but 
I  understand  every  thing,  and  I  am  so  sure  6f  gaining 
the  wager  that  I  am  ready  to  lay  another." 

*'  Let  us  hear." 

"  I  am  sure  that  the  Father — ^the  Father — what  do 
I  know? — that  the  Father,  in  short,  has  converted 
you." 

"  Here  is  one  of  your  fine  ideas,  truly." 

*'  Converted,  cousin,  I  say  converted.  For  myself, 
I  enjoy  it.  Do  you  know  what  a  fine  sight  it  will  be 
to  see  you  with  a  contrite  air  and  cast  down  eyes? 
And  what  glory  for  this  Father!  How  proud  and 
contented  he  will  return  home  I  These  are  not  fish 
which  are  caught  every  day,  or  in  every  net.  Be 
assured  he  will  cite  you  as  an  example,  that  when 
upon  a  mission  some  distance  from  home  he  will 
speak  of  your  deeds.  I  seem  to  hear  him!"  And 
here,  speaking  through  his  nose,  and  accompanying 
his  words  with  exaggerated  gestures,  he  continued  in 
the  tone  of  a  preacher.  "  In  a  certain  part  of  this 
world,  which  for  good  reasons  I  will  not  name,  lived, 
my  very  dear  brethren,  and  still  lives  a  dissolute 
cavalier,  a  greater  friend  of  women  than  .of  honest 
men,  who,  wishing  to  gather  of  every  flower,  had  cast 
his  eyes '* 

'*  Enough, — enough,"  interrupted  Don  Eodrigo, 
half  laughing,  half  annoyed.  '^  If  you  wish  to  double 
the  wager,  I  also  am  ready." 

"Diavolo!  Is  it  you,  then,  who  have  converted 
the  Father?" 

'^  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  this  man;  and  as  to  the 
wager.  Saint  Martin  wUl  decide  that.     The  Count's 
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ctiriosity  was  excited^  and  he  did  not  spare  questions; 
but  Don  Rodrigo  knew  how  to  elude  them  all^ 
referring  him  always  to  the  day  which  should  decide 
it^  not  wishing  to  communicate  to  the  adversary 
designs  which  were  neither  executed^  nor  yet  abso- 
lutely fixed. 

The  following  morning  woke  Don  Sodrigo.  The 
apprehensions  which  "  a  day  will  come^'  had  excited 
in  his  mind^  were  vanished  with  the  dreams  of  the 
nighty  and  there  only  remained  anger  irritated  by 
shame  for  his  passing  weakness.  The  more  recent 
images  of  his  triumphant  walk^  of  the  bows,  of  the 
receptions,  and  of  the  sermon  of  his  cousin,  had  not 
a  little  contributed  to  recal  his  ancient  spirit.  Scarcely 
risen,  he  commanded  Griso  to  attend  him.  '^  Im- 
portant affairs/'  said  the  servant  to  himself  to  whom 
this  order  was  given,  since  the  man  who  bore  this 
surname  was  nothing  less  than  the  chief  of  the 
bravoes,  the  one  to  whom  were  confided  the  most 
dangerous  and  wicked  enterprises,  the  one  in  whom 
the  master  had  the  most  entire  confidence,  and  the 
one  who  through  gratitude  and  interest  was  the  most 
entirely  devoted  to  him.  After  an  assassination, 
committed  in  broad  daylight  in  the  market-place,  he 
had  come  to  implore  the  protection  of  Don  Bodrigo, 
who  clothing  him  in  his  Uvery,  had  sheltered  him 
from  every  inquiry  of  justice.  Thus  engaging  him- 
self to  commit  every  fresh  crime  which  was  com- 
manded him,  he  had  assured  himself  of  impunity  for 
the  first.  For  Don  Bodrigo,  this  acquisition  was  of 
no  little  importance,  since  Griso,  besides  being  with- 
out comparison  the  bravest  of  the  band,  was  also  a 
living  example  of  how  much  his  master  had  been 
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able  to  dare  against  the  laws;  so  that  bj  this  means 
his  power  was  increased^  both  bj  the  fact  itself  and 
in  public  opinion. 

"  Griso/'  said  Don  Rodrigo^  "  on  this  occasion  we 
shall  see  what  thou  art  worth.  Before  to-morrow 
this  Lucia  must  be  in  the  palace.'' 

**  It  shall  never  be  said  that  Griso  has  refused  to 
obey  any  order  of  the  very  illustrious  Signer  his 
master." 

**  Take  as  many  men  with  thee  as  are  necessary^ 
order  and  dispose  all  as  appears  best  to  thee,  so  that 
all  may  succeed;  but  above  all  take  care  that  no  evil 
happens  to  her.'' 

"  Signor,  a  little  fear,  so  that  she  may  not  make 
too  much  noise.     One  cannot  do  less." 

^'  A  little  fear — I  understand — that  is  inevitable. 
But  do  not  touch  a  hair  of  her  head,  and  above  all, 
be  in  every  way  respectful  to  her.  Dost  thou  under- 
Btand?'' 

**  Signor,  one  cannot  remove  a  flower  from  its 
stem,  and  bring  it  to  your  lordship,  without  touching 
it;  but  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary  shall  be 
done.'* 

"Upon  thy  own  security.  And  how  wilt  thou 
manage  this?" 

"  I  am  thinking  of  this.  Signer.  It  is  fortunate  for 
us  that  the  house  lies  a  little  way  out  of  the  village. 
We  have  need  of  a  place  where  we  can  post  ourselves, 
and  there  is  precisely  at  a  little  distance  this  old 
abandoned  house  in  the  midst  of  the  fields, — this 
house,  but  your  lordship  will  know  nothing  of  these 
things.  A  house  which  was  burnt  down  some  years 
tmce,  which  the  owners  not  having  money  enough 
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to  repair,  abandoned,— and  now  the  witches  assemble 
there;  but  as  it  is  not  their  sabbath  to-day,  I  laugh 
at  them.  The  peasants,  who  are  full  of  superstition, 
would  not  pass  by  it  at  night  even  on  a  week-day  for 
all  the  gold  in  the  world.  Thus  we  can  lie  in  ambush, 
secure  that  no  one  will  come  and  spoil  our  affairs." 

"That  is  good;  and  then?'' 

Here  Griso  began  to  propose,  Rodrigo  to  debate, 
until  they  both  of  accord  had  arranged  the  manner 
of  carrying  out  this  expedition  so  as  to  leave  behind 
no  traces  of  the  authors,  and  then  also  the  manner  of 
directing  suspicion  through  false  appearances  else- 
where, to  impose  silence  upon  Agnese,  to  inspire 
Benzo  with  so  great  a  fear  as  should  make  him  forget 
his  own  grief,  the  idea  of  having  recourse  to  justice, 
nay  even  his  wish  to  complain,  and  in  short  all  the 
other  knaveries  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  prin- 
cipal knavery.  We  will  cease  to  recount  this  long 
conversation,  since  the  reader  will  see  that  the 
remainder  is  not  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
our  history,  and  we  ourdelves  are  contented  not  to  be 
obliged  any  longer  to  listen  to  the  deliberations  of 
these  two  tedious  rascals. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  whilst  Griso  went  out  to  see 
about  the  execution,  Sodrigo  called  him  back,  and 
said,  "Listen;  if  by  any  chance  this  daring  down 
should  faH  into  your  hands  this  evening,  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to  give  him,  in  anidcipation,  a  good  warning 
on  his  shoulders.  Thus  the  order  to  keep  quiet 
which  will  be  given  him  to-da^,  will  better  attain  its 
end.  But  do  not  seek  him  out,  so  as  to  spoil  what 
is  much  more  important     Thou  understandest  met" 

"  Leave  me  to  act,"  replied  Griso,  bowing  with  an 
obsequious  yet  ostentatious  air,  and  retired. 
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The  morning  was  passed  in  walking  about  to  re- 
connoitre the  country.  The  false  beggar  who  had 
introduced  himself  in  this  manner  into  the  poor  cottage 
was  no  other  than  Griso,  who  came  to  spy  out  the 
land;  the  false  travellers  were  his  rogues,  to  whom, 
operating  under  his  orders,  a  slighter  acquaintance 
with  the  place  sufBced.  Haying  once  made  the 
necessary  discoveries,  they  did  not  allow  themselves 
any  more  to  be  seen,  for  fe^r  of  causing  suspicion. 
When  they  were  returned  to  the  palace,  Griso  made 
his  relation,  and  arranged  definitely  the  design  of  the 
enterprise,  assigned  to  each  his  part,  and  gave  instruc- 
tions.  All  this  could  not  take  place  without  the  old 
servitor,  whose  eyes  werjB  open  and  whose  ears  were 
on  the  watch,  perceiving  that  some  great  thing  was 
being  plotted.  By  means  of  attention  and  questions, 
seizing  a  half  indication  here,  and  a  half  indication 
diere,  considering  with  himself  the  meaning  of  an 
obscure  word,  interpreting  a  mysterious  action,  he 
managed  so  well,  that  at  length  he  imderstood  clearly 
what  should  take  place  in  the  night  But  when  he 
had  succeeded,  night  was  not  far  off,  and  already  a 
small  vanguard  of  bravoes  had  set  forth  to  post  itself 
in  ambuscade  in  this  desolate  house.  The  poor  old 
man,  although  he  well  knew  what  a  hazardous  game 
he  played,  would  not,  however,  fail  in  his  word.  He 
left  the  house  under  the  pretext  of  breathing  a  little 
fresh  air,  and  made  his  way,  in  the  greatest  possible 
haste,  towards  the  convent,  in  order  to  give  Father 
Cristoforo  the  promised  information.  In  a  short  time 
the  other  bravoes  put  themselves  in  motion^  and  dis- 
persed themselves  so  as  not  to  appear  one  company. 
Griso  followed  afterwards;  and  now  only  remained  a 

vox-  T.  H 
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litter,  which  should  be  carried  to  the  old  house  when 
the  night  was  more  advanced,  which  was  afterwards 
done.  Assembled  again  among  the  ruins,  Griso  sent 
three  of  the  brayoes  to  the  hostelry  of  the  village, 
ordering  that  one  should  place  himself  at  the  door  to 
observe  what  movement  there  was  in  the  street,  and 
watch  for  the  moment  when  all  the  inhabitants  should 
be  retired  to  rest;  the  two  others  should  remain  within, 
playing  and  drinking  like  amateurs,  being,  however, 
very  attentive  in  spying  out  anything,  if  there  should 
be  anything  to  spy  out.  He  and  the  others  woidd 
remain  ready  in  ambush. 

The  poor  old  man  was  still  trotting  along;  the 
three  spies  arrived  at  their  post;  and  the  sun  had 
already  set,  when  Benzo  entered  and  said  to  the 
women,  ''Tonio  and  Gervaso  wait  for  me  without; 
I  go  with  them  to  the  pubHc-house  to  eat  a  mouthful; 
when  the  Ave-Maria  rings,  I  shall  come  and  fetch 
you.  Come,  courage,  Lucia!  all  depends  on  one 
moment.'' 

Lucia  sighed  and  replied,  ''  O  yes,  courage  1"  with 
a  voice  which  belied  her  words. 

When  Benzo  and  his  companions  arrived  at  the 
hostelry,  they  found  the  bravo  already  placed  there 
as  sentinel.  He  obstructed  the  doorway;  his  back 
leaned  against  the  doorpost,  his  arms  crossed  upon 
his  breast;  he  looked  and  looked  again  right  and 
left,  making  gleam  now  the  white  and  now  the  black 
of  his  ravenous  eyes.  A  flat  cap  of  crimson  velvet, 
placed  on  one  side  of  his  head,  covered  half  his  duffo, 
which  parted  over  a  brown  forehead,  ended  in  braids 
fastened  in  the  nape  of  his  neck  with  a  comb.  He 
held  dangling  in  his  hand  a  cudgel;  arms,  properly 
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speaking,  he  did  not  seem  to  bear;  but  only  to  look 
him  in  the  face,  a  child  even  would  have  imagined 
he  had  concealed  under  his  clothes  as  many  as  he 
could  possibly  carry. 

When  Benzo,  who  was  the  first  of  the  three,  wished 
to  enter,  he,  without  moving  himself,  regarded  him 
fixedly;  but  the  youth,  careful,  like  every  one  who 
has  a  difficult  enterprise  on  hand,  to  avoid  dispute, 
did  not  even  say,  "  move  out  of  the  way,''  but  grazed 
the  other  doorpost,  passing  in  sideways,  his  thigh 
foremost  through  the  opening  left  by  this  cariatide. 
His  two  companions,  in  order  to  enter,  were  obliged 
to  perform  the  same  evolution.  When  they  entered, 
they  saw  the  other  two  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  that  is  the  two  bravoes,  who  seated  at  a  small 
table  played  at  mora,  both  shouting  together,  and,  each 
one  pouring  out  to  drink  from  alarge  flask,  which 
stood  between  them.  These  two,  however,  regarded 
very  attentively  the  newly  arrived,  and  one  of  them 
in  particular,  holding  forth  a  hand,  with  three  great 
fingers  stretched  out,  and  his  mouth  opened  by  a 
great  'six,'  which  had  just  issued  out  of  it,  measured 
Renzo  from  head  to  foot,  winked  to  his  colleague,  and 
then  to  the  bravo  at  the  door,  who  answered  by  a  nod 
of  the  head.  Senzo,  suspicious  and  tmcertain,  regarded 
these  two  guests  as  though  he  would  seek  in  their 
appearance  an  explanation  of  all  these  signs,  but  their 
appearance  only  indicated  a  good  appetite.  The  host 
looked  in  his  &ce,  as  though  awaiting  his  orders. 
Benzo  made  him  come  with  him  into  a  neighbouring 
room,  and  ordered  supper. 

''Who  are  these  strangers?^'  asked  he  at  length 
in  a  low  voice^  when  the  host  returned  with  a 
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coarse  tablecloth  under  his  arm,  and  a  bottle  in  his 
hand. 

"I  do  not  know  them/*  said  he,  spreading  the 
cloth. 

"  How?    Not  even  one  of  them?" 

"  You  know  well/*  replied  the  other,  still  laying 
the  cloth  upon  the  table,  *^  that  the  first  rule  of  our 
business  is,  never  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  affairs 
of  others;  to  such  a  point  is  this  carried,  that  not  even 
our  women  are  curious.  That  would  be  very  raw 
indeed,  considering  all  the  people  who  come  and  go; 
a  hostelry  is  always  like  a  seaport,  when  the  times  are 
good,  I  would  say;  but  let  us  be  hopeful  the  good 
times  will  return.  It  is  enough  for  us,  if  as  customers 
they  are  gentlemen ;  afterwards  it  matters  little  whether 
they  are  really  so,  or  not.  Now  I  am  going  to  bring 
you  a  famous  dish  of  polpette,  you  have  never  before 
eaten  such.'^ 

"  How  can  you  know ?"  continued  Benzo;  but 

the  host  was  already  on  his  way  to  the  kitchen,  and 
thus,  whilst  he  took  the  stewpan  of  polpette,  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  the  bravo  who  had  measured 
our  youth,  approached  him  gently,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice,  *'who  are  these  gentlemen?" 

"  They  are  good  people  of  the  village/*  replied  the 
host,  turning  the  polpette  out  upon  a  dish. 

''Good;  but  what  are  their  names?  Who  are 
they?"  insisted  he  in  a  somewhat  rough  voice. 

"  One  is  named  Renzo,"  replied  the  host,  but  in  a 
low  voice,  "  a  good  young  man,  who  is  already  estab* 
lished,  a  silk-spinner,  who  understands  his  trade  very 
welL  The  other  is  a  peasant,  whose  name  is  Tonio, 
a  good  comrade,  a  gay  fellow,  pity  he  has  so  little 
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money,  he  would  spend  it  all  here.  The  other  is  a 
poor  simpleton,  who  will  eat  nevertheless  willingly, 
whenever  anything  is  given  him.  With  your  per- 
mission  *'     And  with  a  spring,  he  left  the  stove 

and  his  interrogator,  to  carry  the  dish  to  the  one  who 
had  ordered  it 

'^  How  could  you  know,''  commenced  Renzo  again, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  the  host  reappear;  ''how  could  you 
know  they  were  gentlemen,  if  you  had  never  seen 
them  before?" 

"  By  their  actions,  caro  mio,  a  man  is  known  by 
his  actions.  Those  who  drink  wine  without  criticising 
it,  who  pay  their  bill  without  cheapening,  who  never 
quarrel  with  the  other  guests,  and  who,  if  they  have 
to  stab  any  one,  go  and  wait  far  away  from  the  hostelry, 
so  as  never  to  compromise  the  poor  landlord, — ^these 
are  gentlemen.  Nevertheless,  if  one  can  know  people 
intimately  as  we  four  know  each  other,  it  is  better. 
But  what  the  devil  makes  you  wish  to  know  so  many 
things,  when  you  are  betrothed,  and  ought  to  have 
something  quite  different  in  your  head?  and  with  this 
polpette  before  you^  which  would  bring  life  into  a 
corpse.^'    Saying  this,  he  returned  into  the  kitchen. 

Our  author,  observing  the  different  manner  with 
which  the  host  satisfied  these  inquiries,  says  that  ho 
was  a  man  who,  in  all  his  discourses,  made  profession 
of  being  the  friend  of  gentlemen  in  general;  but  who, 
in  practice,  used  much  more  complaisance  towards 
those  who  had  the  reputation  or  appearance  of 
scoundrels.     A  very  singular  character,  is  it  notf 

The  supper  was  not  very  gay.  The  two  guests 
would  willingly  have  enjoyed  it  completely  at  their 
ease,  but  the  invitor,  pre-occupied  with  what  the 
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reader  already  knows«  annoyed^  and  also  rather  un- 
easy regarding  the  strange  behaviour  of  these  unknown 
individuals^  only  desired  the  hour  of  departure.  They 
spoke  in  a  low  voice  among  themselves^  and  their 
words  were  short  and  wary. 

''What  a  fine  thing/'  Gervaso  let  once  escape, 
"  that  Benzo  wishes  to  take  a  wife,  and  is  obliged 

'*    Benzo  assumed  a  severe  look.    "  Wilt  thou 

be  silent,  fool?''  said  Tonio,  accompanying  the  epithet 
with  a  nudge  of  his  elbow. 

The  conversation  became  still  colder;  Benzo  observ- 
ing a  strict  sobriety  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
pouring  out  for  the  other  two  with  discretion,  so  as 
to  give  them  a  little  daring  without  making  them  lose 
their  reason.  When  the  supper  was  over,  and  the  . 
one  who  had  made  the  least  devastation  had  paid  the 
bill,  all  three  had  to  pass  again  before  these  three 
fiices,  which  turned  round  towards  Benzo  as  they  had 
done  when  he  entered.  As  soon  as  he  was  a  few 
steps  removed  firom  the  hostelry  he  turned  round, 
and  saw  that  the  two  whom  he  had  left  in  the  kitchen 
followed  him.  He  stopped  suddenly  short  with  his 
companions,  as  though  he  said, '  let  us  see  what  these 
people  want/  but  the  two,  when  they  perceived  that 
they  were  observed,  stood  still  also,  and  speaking 
together  in  a  low  voice,  turned  back. 

If  Benzo  had  been  near  enough  to  have  heard 
these  words, — they  would  have  appeared  very  strange 
to  him, — "  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  honour," 
said  one  of  these  robbers,  ''if,  returned  to  the  palace, 
we  could  relate  how  in  haste  we  had  flattened  his 
ribs,  and  this  of  ourselves,  without  Signor  Griso 
being  here  to  rule." 
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''And  a  fine  thing  to  spoil  the  principal  affair," 
said  the  other.  ''There,  see!  he  perceives  something; 
he  stops  to  look  at  nsl  Ah,  if  it  were  only  later! 
Let  U8  return,  so  as  to  give  no  suspicion.  See, 
people  are  coming  firom  all  sides.  Let  them  all  go 
to  roost.'' 

There  was,  in  fact,  that  hum,  that  noise,  which  is 
heard  in  an  evening  in  a  village,  and  which,  afiier  a 
few  moments,  gives  place  to  the  solemn  calm  of  night 
Women  arrived  from  the  fields,  their  infants  cUnging 
round  their  necks,  and  holding  their  elder  children 
by  the  hand,  whom  they  made  repeat  their  evening 
prayer;  men  came  with  spades  and  mattocks  on  their 
shoulders.  On  the  opening  of  the  doors,  you  saw 
gleam  here  and  there  the  fire  lighted  for  their  poor 
suppers;  you  heard  in  the  street  greetings  given  and 
received,  and  short  and  sorrowful  words  regarding 
the  badness  of  the  harvest  and  the  misery  of  the 
year;  and  louder  than  these  words  was  heard  the 
measured  and  sonorous  tellings  of  the  bell,  which 
announced  the  close  of  day.  When  Benzo  saw  that 
these  two  indiscreet  individuals  had  turned  back,  he 
continued  his  way  in  the  increasing  gloom,  giving  in 
a  low  voice  now  one  piece  of  instruction,  now  another, 
now  to  this  brother,  now  to  the  other.  When  they 
aniTed  at  Lucia's  cottage  it  was  already  night. 

Between  the  first  thought  of  a  hazardous  enterprise 
and  its  execution  (has  said  a  barbarian,  who  was  not 
endrely  deprived  of  genius*)  the  interval  is  a  dream, 
full  of  phantoms  and  fears.  Lucia  for  many  hours 
had  been  in  the  agony  of  this  dream,  and  Agnese, 
Agnese  herself,   the  author  of  this  coimsel,  was 

*  Shakspera. 
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thoughtful^  and  could  scarcely  find  words  to  reassure 
her  daughter.  But  at  the  moment  of  wakings  that 
is,  at  the  moment  of  action,  the  mind  finds  itself  quite 
transformed.  To  the  terror  and  courage  which  had 
disputed  there,  succeed  another  terror  and  another 
courage.  The  enterprise  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
like  a  new  apparition;  that  which  first  was  the  most 
dreaded,  seems  now  all  at  once  to  become  easy,  and 
ofteil  the  obstacle  appears  formidable,  which  before 
had  scarcely  been  observed;  the  imagination  turns 
back  discouraged,  the  limbs  seem  to  refuse  to  obey, 
and  the  heart  fidls  short  of  the  promises  which  it  had 
made  with  the  greatest  security.  At  Benzo's  low 
knock,  Lucia  was  seized  with  so  great  a  terror,  that 
in  this  moment  she  was  ready  to  suffer  anything,  to 
be  separated  for  ever  from  him,  sooner  than  put  this 
resolution  into  execution;  but  when  he  appeared  and 
said,  *'  Here  I  am,  let  us  set  out,"  when  all  shewed 
themselves  ready  to  move  off  without  hesitation,  as 
though  it  were  a  thing  fixed  and  irrevocable,  Lucia 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the  strength  to  start  diffi- 
culties, and  as  though  forced  away,  took  tremblingly 
an  arm  of  her  mother  and  an  arm  of  her  Betrothed, 
and  thus  moved  off  with  the  adventurous  Uttle  band. 
Silently,  silently  through  the  gloom,  and  with 
measured  steps,  they  passed  out  of  the  cottage,  and 
took  the  road  beyond  the  village.  The  shortest  way 
would  have  been  to  traverse  the  street,  which  led 
directly  to  the  house  of  Don  Abbondio;  but  they 
chose  this  road  in  order  not  to  be  observed.  Through 
byways  and  across  gardens  and  fields,  they  arrived 
near  this  house,  and  there  separated.  The  Betrothed 
remained  concealed  behind  an  angle  of  the  wall, 
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Agnese  with  them^  but  a  little  in  advance,  so  as  to 
nm  in  time  to  stop  Perpetua  and  master  her.  Tonio, 
widi  the  foolish  Gerraso,  who  knew  how  to  do 
nothing  by  himself,  yet  without  whom  nothing  cbuld 
be  done,  presented  himself  bravely  at  the  door  and 
knocked. 

*^  Who  is  there  at  this  hour?"  cried  a  voice  firom 
a  window  which  was  immediately  opened;  it  was 
the  voice  of  Perpetua.  "  There  are  no  sick  people 
that  I  know  of.  Some  accident  has  happened, 
perhaps.^' 

"  It  is  I,"  returned  Tonio,  '*  with  my  brother,  we 
want  to  speak  with  the  Signer  Curato. 

^  Is  this  a  christian  hour?^'  repUed  Perpetua 
somewhat  bluntly.  ^'What  discretion!  return  to- 
morrow." 

''listen;  I  will  return,  or  I  will  not  return.  I 
have  recovered  I  do  not  know  how  much  money, 
and  I  am  come  to  pay  this  little  debt  which  you  know 
about.  I  have  here  five-and-twenty  beautiful  berUnghe 
quite  new;  but  if  this  cannot  be,  patience,  I  shall 
know  how  to  spend  them,  and  I  wUl  return  when 
I  shall  have  laid  up  others." 

''  Wait,  wait!  I  go,  and  shall  return  immediately. 
But  why  come  at  this  hour?" 

*'  I  have  received  this  money  but  just  now,  and 
I  thought,  as  I  tell  you,  that  if  I  kept  them  to  sleep 
with  me,  I  did  not  know  of  what  opinion  I  might  be 
to-morrow  morning.  However,  if  the  hour  does  not 
please  you,  I  don't  know  what  to  say;  for  myself  I 
am  here,  and  if  you  don^t  want  me,  I  will  go  back." 

"No,  no;  wait  a  moment,  I  wUl  return  with  the 

answer.^' 

h2 
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Saying  this^  she  closed  the  window.  Here  Agnese 
separated  herself  from  the  Betrothed,  and  saying  in 
a  low  Toice  to  Lucia, "  Courage  I  it  is  only  a  moment, 
it  is  like  haying  a  tooth  drawn/'  joined  the  two 
brothers  before  the  door,  and  began  talking  to  Tonio, 
so  that  Perpetua,  returning  and  seeing  her  there, 
should  believe  that  she  had  passed  by,  and  that  Tonio 
had  detained  her  for  a  moment. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

^'Carneades!  who  was  this  man?''  said  Don  Ab- 
bondio  to  himself,  seated  in  his  great  chair  in  an 
upper  room,  a  grea);  book  open  before  him,  when 
Perpetua  entered  io  lay  before  him  this  embassy. 
"  Cameades!  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  either  heard 
or  read  this  name;  it  must  be  a  learned  man,  a  vnae 
man  of  ancient  times;  it  is  one  of  those  names;  but 
who  the  devU  was  this  Carneades?'' — So  far  was  the 
poor  man  firom  foreseeing  the  tempest  which  was 
gathering  oyer  his  head. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  that  Don  Abbondio  amused 
himself  with  reading  a  little  every  day;  a  curate,  his 
neighboTur,  who  had  a  small  library,  lent  him  one 
book  after  another,  the  first  which  came  to  hand. 
The  one  upon  which  in  this*  moment  Don  Abbondio 
meditated,  convalescent  firom  the  fever  of  fear,  even 
more  restored  (as  fSeu:  as  the  fever  was  concerned  than 
he  wished  to  be  imagined),  was  a  panegyric  in  honour 
of  San  Carlo,  pronounced  with  much  emphasis,  and 
listened  to  with  much  admiration  in  the  cathedral  of 
Milan  two  years  before.  The  saint  was  compared, 
on  accoimt  of  .his  passion  for  study,  to  Archimedes; 
so  &r  Don  Abbondio  had  foimd  no  difficulty,  since 
Archimedes  did  such  wonderfiil  things,  and  made 
himself  so  much  talked  about,  that  to  know  some 
little  about  him  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  very 
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yast  erudition.  But  after  Archimedes^  the  orator 
called  Cameades  into  the  comparison;  and  it  was 
here  that  the  reader  remained  run  aground.  At  this 
moment  Perpetua  entered  to  announce  the  yisit  of 
Toniow 

'^  At  this  hour?''  said  also  Don  Abbondio,  as  was 
very  natural. 

*'  What  would  you  have  ?''  People  have  no  dis- 
cretion; but  if  you  don't  catch  him  soaring '* 

''  If  I  donH  catch  him  now,  who  knows  when  I 
shall  be  able  to  catch  him?  Let  him  in.  Ah,  ah! 
but  are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is  Tonio  himself?'' 

*'Diavolo!"  replied  Perpetua,  who  descended;  then 
opened  the  door  and  said,  *' Where  are  you?"  and  at 
the  same  moment  Agnese  appeared  also,  and  saluted 
Perpetua  by  her  name. 

"  Good  evening,  Agnese,"  said  Perpetua,  "  where 
do  you  come  from,  at  this  hour?" 

"  I  come  from ,"  and  here  she  named  a  neigh- 
bouring village;  "  and  if  you  only  knew,"  continued 
she,  "  I  stayed  there  precisely  on  your  account." 

'*  Why?"  demanded  Perpetua,  and  turning  towards 
the  brothers,  said,  "  enter,  I  shall  come." 

"  Because,"  replied  Agnese,  ^'  one  of  those  women 
who  know  nothing,  yet  who  must  always  be  talking 
— can  you  believe  it?  persisted  in  saying  that  you 
were  not  married  to  Beppo  Suolavecchia  or  Anselmo 
Lunghigna,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  have  you. 
I  maintained  that  you  had  refused  both  one  and  the 
other " 

"Certainly.  O  the  liar!  the  great  story-teller! 
Who  is  this  woman?" 

"  No,  do  not  ask  me,  for  I  do  not  like  to  set  people 
by  the  ears." 
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'^  You  shall  tell  me, — ^you  have  to  tell  me.  O  the 
liarr 

"  Enough !  but  you  cannot  think  how  sorry  I  was 
not  to  know  all  the  history,  so  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
found her." 

"  You  see  how  people  can  invent  in  this  world  I** 
exclaimed  again  Perpetua,  and  immediately  con- 
tinued ;  '^  as  to  Beppo,  every  one  knows,  and  has  been 

able  to  see O  Tonio  I  approach  the  door  and  go 

up  stairs,  I  shall  come  directly.'^  Tonio  replied 
'<Yes/'  from  within,  and  Perpetua  continued  her 
impassioned  narrative. 

Facing  Don  Abbondio's  door,  opened  between  two 
low  buildings,  a  little  lane  which  ran  in  a  right  line 
the  length  of  these  two  houses,  and  then  turned  off 
into  a  field.  Agnese  took  this  road,  as  though  she 
would  draw  Perpetua  aside,  so  as  to  speak  more 
freely,  and  Perpetua  followed  her.  When  they  had 
turned  the  comer,  and  were  in  a  place  from  whence 
what  passed  before  Don  Abbondio's  house  could  no 
longer  be  seen,  Agnese  coughed  loudly;  this  was  the 
signal,  Renzo  heard  it,  and  encouraged  Lucia,  by 
pressing  her  arm;  both  on  tip-toe  came  forth,  creep- 
ing along  the  wall  silently,  silently;  they  arrived  at 
the  door,  pushed  it  open  slowly,  slowly;  softly,  and 
bending  themselves,  they  entered  the  corridor,  where 
the  two  brothers  were  waiting  for  them.  Benzo  re- 
closed  very  gently  the  door,  and  all  the  four  began  to 
mount  the  stairs,  making  noise  only  for  two.  Arrived 
on  the  landing-place,  the  brothers  neared  the  door  of 
the  chamber,  which  was  on  the  side  of  the  staircase; 
the  Betrothed  drew  themselves  up  against  the  wall. 

*•  Deo  gratias  /"  said  Tonio,  with  a  loud  voice. 
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"  Tonio,  enter/'  replied  the  voice  from  within. 

"  The  one  who  was  called,  opened  the  door  scarcely 
enough  to  allow  himself  and  his  brother  to  pass  in 
one  by  one.  The  ray  of  light  which  suddenly  issued 
through  this  aperture^  and  which  painted  itself  on 
the  dark  pavement  of  the  landing-place,  made  Lucia 
tremble  as  though  she  were  discovered.  When  the 
two  brothers  had  entered,  Tonio  drew  after  him  the 
door,  the  Betrothed  remained  immoveable  in  the^dark- 
ness,  all  ear,  their  breath  held  back;  the  loudest  noise 
was  the  beating  of  poor  Lucia's  heart. 

Don  Abbondio  was,  as  we  have  said,  seated  by  the 
miserable  light  of  a  little  lamp  in  an  old  chair,  wrapt 
in  an  old  morning  gown,  with  an  old  cap  on  his  head, 
which  made  a  frame  round  his  face.  Two  thick  locks 
of  air  which  escaped  from  under  his  cap,  two  thick 
eyebrows,  a  thick  moustache,  and  a  thick  beard,  all 
hoary,  scattered  over  this  brown  and  wrinkled  face, 
resembled  bushes  covered  with  snow,  jutting  out  over 
a  precipice  in  the  moonlight. 

^^  Ah,  ah ! "  was  his  salute,  as  he  took  off  his  spec- 
tacles, and  laid  them  in  his  book. 

"  The  Signer  Curato  will  say  that  I  am  come  too 
late,''  said  Tonio  bowing,  as  did  also  Gervaso,  but 
more  awkwardly. 

^'Certainly  it  is  late;  late  in  every  manner.  Do 
you  know  that  I  am  ill?" 

**  O !  I  am  sorry." 

^'  You  will  have  heard  this  said;  I  have  fallen  sick, 
and  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  be  able  to  be  seen 

but  why  have  you  brought  with  you  this 

this  boy?" 

"  For  company.  Signer  Curato." 

*'  Enough,  let  us  see." 
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"Here  are  five -and -twenty  berlmghe  quite  new, 
those  with  Saint  Ambrose  on  horseback/^  said  Tonio, 
taking  a  little  packet  out  of  his  pocket. 

'*  Let  ns  see/'  replied  Don  Abbondio;  and  haying 
taken  the  packet,  he  put  on  again  his  spectacles, 
opened  it,  tried  the  berlinghe,  counted  them,  looked 
at  them  again,  and  found  them  without  defect. 

**  Now  Signor  Curato,  you  will  give  me  the  neck- 
lace of  my  Tecla.'* 

"That  is  but  just,"  replied  Don  Abbondio.  He 
went  towards  a  press,  put  a  key  into  the  keyhole,  and 
looking  behind  him  as  though  to  keep  the  spectators 
in  the  distance,  opened  one  side  of  the  door,  fiUed  up 
with  his  body  the  opening  which  he  made,  thrust  his 
head  in  to  look  about,  and  an  arm  to  take  the  neck- 
lace; he  drew  them  back,  closed  the  press,  and  gave 
the  necklace  to  Tonio,  saying—" Is  this  it?'' 

"Now,"  said  Tonio,  "please  to  put  a  little  black 
upon  white." 

"  Also  thiB?"  said  Don  Abbondio,  "they  all  know 
it.  Ah,  how  suspicious  (he  world  is  grown!  Do  you 
not  trust  me?" 

f*  How,  Signor  Curato  I  Whether  I  trust  you?  You 
do  me  wrong;  but  as  my  name  is  in  your  big  book, 
beside  the  debt, — since  you  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  write  it  once, — since  firom  life  to  death " 

"Good,  good,"  interrupted  Don  Abbondio,  and 
grumbling,  he  drew  towards  himself  a  drawer  in  the 
table,  took  out  paper,  a  pen  .and  an  inkhom,  and 
began  to  write,  repeating  aloud  the  words  one  after 
the  other,  as  they  issued  firom  Ids  pen.  Then  Tonio 
and  Gervaso,  at  a  sign  which  he  gave  him,  planted 
themselves  right  before  the  little  table,  so  as  to  im- 
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pede  the  view  of  the  door;  and  then,  as  in  idleness, 
they  began  scraping  the  floor  with  their  feet,  as  a 
signal  to  those  without  to  enter,  and  also  to  confound 
at  the  same  time  the  sound  of  their  steps.  Don 
Abbondio,  immersed  in  his  writing,  paid  attention  to 
nothing  else.  At  the  scraping  of  the  four  feet, 
Benzo  took  one  of  Lucia's  arms,  pressing  it  to  give 
her  courage,  and  moved  away,  drawing  her  after  him 
all  trembling,  since  she  would  have  been  unable  to 
walk  there  herself.  They  entered  very  gently  on 
tiptoe,  holding  their  breath.  Don  Abbondio  having 
finished  writing,  read  again  attentively  what  he  had 
written,  without  raising  his  eyes  from  the  paper; 
then  folded  it  in  four,  saying,  *^  Now  shall  you  be 
contented?^'  took  his  spectacles  from  his  nose  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  presented  the  writing 
to  Tonio,  raising  his  head  at  the  same  time.  Tonio, 
advancing  his  hand  to  take  it,  retired  a  little  on  one 
side,  and  Gervaso,  at  a  sign  which  was  given  him, 
retired  to  the  other;  and  then  in  the  midst,  as  by  a 
coup-de-th^dtre,  appeared  Renzo  and  Lucia!  Don 
Abbondio  saw  confusedly,  saw  clearly,  became  terri- 
fied, stupefied,  grew  enraged,  reflected,  took  a  resolu- 
tion; all  in  the  time  that  Renzo  pronounced  the  words 
'^Signer  Curato,  in  presence  of  these  witnesses,  this 
is  my  wife!"  His  lips  were  not  yet  closed,  before 
Don  Abbondio  let  fall  the  receipt  he  had  taken, 
raised  the  lamp  with  his  left  hand,  seized  with  his 
right  the  cloth  which  covered  the  table,  and  drawing 
it  towards  him  in  a  rage,  threw  to  the  ground,  book, 
paper,  inkhorn  and  sand ;  then  rushing  between  the 
chair  and  the  table,  he  approached  Lucia.  The  poor 
child,  with  her  gentle  and  now  trembling  voice,  had 
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scarcely  pronotmced^  "  Aiid  here ,**  than  Don 

Abbondio  had  roughly  thrown  the  cloth  oyer  her 
heady  ao  as  to  prevent  her  pronouncing  the  entire 
formula.  And  suddenly  letting  fiJl  the  lamp  which 
he  held  in  the  other  hand>  assisted  himself  also  with 
this  in  wrapping  her  head  up  in  the  cloth  until  she 
was  nearly  suffocated^  all  the  4ime  crying  out  at  the 
pitch  of  his  voice — '* Perpetual  Perpetual  help!" 
The  wick  of  the  lamp  dying  on  the  pavement,  threw 
a  languid  and  unequal  light  upon'  Lucia,  who,  per- 
fectly disheartened,  did  not  endeavour  to  disengage 
herself,  and  seemed  a  statue  moulded  in  clay,  over 
which  the  artist  has  cast  a  damp  cloth.  All  light 
extinguished,  Don  Abbondio  left  the  poor  girl,  and 
went  groping  about  after  the  door  which  led  into  an 
inner  room,  found  it,  entered,  shut  himself  in,  still 
crying,  ''Perpetual  help!  treason!  out  of  this  house! 
out  of  this  house!"  All  was  conftision  in  the  other 
apartment,  Benzo  seeking  the  Curate,  and  feeling 
about  with  his  hands,  as  one  does  in  blindman's  buff, 
liad  reached  the  door  and  knocked,  crying  out,  "  Open  I 
open!  donH  make  such  a  noise."  Lucia  called  to 
Ben2o  in  a  stifled  voice,  and  supplicated  him,  saying, 
"  For  the  love  of  God,  let  us  go,  let  us  go.**  Tonio 
on  all  fours,  sought  on  the  pavement  after  his  receipt, 
apd  frightened,  cried,  and  jumped  about,  trying  to 
find  the  staircase,  so  as  to  get  out  and  save  himself. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  uproar,  we  cannot  prevent 
ourselves  pausing  one  moment  to  make  a  reflection. 
Renzo,  who  caused  all  this  terror  in  a  strange  house, 
where  he  had  secretly  introduced  himself,  where  he 
kept  the  master  himself  besieged  in  his  chamber,  has 
all  the  appearance  of  an  oppressor,  Don  Abbondio 
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surprised,  put  to  flight,  terrified  whilst  he  was  tran- 
quilly attending  to  his  own  affairs,  appears  the  yictim, 
and  jet  in  reality,  it  was  he  who  was  the  injurer. 
Thus  it  often  happens  in  the  world.  I  would  say  this, 
it  happened  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  besieged,  seeing  that  the  enemy  gave  no  sign 
of  retiring,  opened  a  window  which  looked  into  the 
church-yard,  and  began  to  cry,  **helpl  help!"  It 
was  the  most  beautiful  moonlight.  The  shadow  of 
the  church,  and  further  out  the  long  and  sharp 
shadow  of  the  belfry,  extended  itself,  black  and 
distinct,  upon  the  grassy  and  brilliant  church-yard. 
Eyery  object  might  be  di8tiiigui.hed  almost  as  clearly 
as  by  day.  But  as  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach,  no 
sign  of  a  living  creature  could  be  perceived.  Adjoin- 
ing, however,  the  wall  of  the  church,  which  looked 
towards  the  parochial  house,  was  a  little  habitation,  a 
tiny  hut,  where  slept  the  sacristan.  He,  awakened 
by  this  lamentable  cry,  made  a  spring  out  of  his  bed, 
got  up  in  haste,  opened  one  of  the  panes  in  his  little 
window  and  put  forth  his  head,  his  eyes  still  closed 
with  sleep,  and  said,  ^^  What  is  the  matter?'' 

^  Bun,  Ambrogio!  help!  There  are  people  in  the 
house!"  cried  Don  Abbondio  to  him.  ''I'll  come 
immediately,"  replied  he,  and  drew  back  his  head, 
shut  the  window,  and  although  half  asleep,  and  more 
than  half  frightened,  discovered  on  the  spot  an  expe- 
dient for  assisting  the  one  who  called  him,  without 
getting  himself  into  the  tumult,  whatever  this  might 
be.  He  seizes  his  breeches,  which  he  kept  on  his 
bed,  tucks  them  under  his  arm  like  a  hat  of  ceremony, 
and  now  springs  up  the  wooden  staircase,  he  runs  to 
the  belfry,  seizes  the  cord  of  the  largest  of  the  two 
bells  which  hang  there,  and  toUs. 
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Dong^  dong,  dong,  dongi  the  peasants  start  up  and 
sit  in  their  beds^  the  lads  lying  in  the  hayloft  listen, 
and  spring  to  their  feet.  **  What  is  it?  What  is  it? 
The  bell  tolls !  fire?  thieves?  bandits?"  Many  women 
counsel,  beseech  their  husbands  not  to  move,  to  let 
others  go;  some  get  up,  and  run  to  the  window; 
the  cowards,  as  though  persuaded  by  these  prayers, 
return  and  lie  down;  the  more  curious  and  the  brave 
descend  to  seize  forks  and  arquebuses,  and  to  run  to 
the  quarter  firom  whence  the  noise  proceeds. 

But  before  they  were  ready,  before  even  they  were 
well  awake,  the  noise  had  reached  the  ears  of  other 
people,  who  watched  not  far  off,  dressed  and  on  their 
legs;  the  bravoes  in  one  place,  Agnese  and  Perpetua 
in  another.  We  will  say  first  of  all,  in  a  few  words, 
what  these  have  been  doing  since  the  moment  we  left 
them,  some  in  the  hostelry,  the  others  in  the  demo- 
lished house.  When  the  three  saw  all  the  doors 
closed  and  the  street  deserted,  they  went  out  in  haste, 
as  though  they  p^ceived  it  had  grown  late,  saying 
they  would  go  quickly  home,  took  a  walk  through 
the  viUage  to  assure  themselves  that  every  one  had 
retired,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  meet  a  single  living 
sold,  or  hear  the  slightest  sound.  They  passed  on 
very  very  silently  before  our  poor  cottage,  the 
quietest  of  all,  since  no  one  was  there.  They  then 
went  straight  to  the  desolate  house,  and  made  their 
relation  to  Griso.  Immediately  he  put  on  his  head 
a  large  hat,  threw  over  his  shoulders  a  firock  of  waxed 
doth  covered  with  cockle-shells,  took  a  pilgrim^s  staff 
in  his  hand,  and  said,  ^'  Let, us  go,  bravoes;  be  silent, 
and  attend  to  my  orders."  He  marched  off  the  first, 
and  the  others  followed  him.    They  arrived  in  a  short 
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time  at  the  cottage,  by  a  road  opposite  to  the  one  by 
which  our  little  troop  set  out  on  its  expedition. 
Griso  made  his  band  halt  a  few  paces  from  the 
cottage,  and  went  on  alone  to  -explore,  and  seeing  all 
deserted  and  quiet  outside,  made  two  of  these  wicked 
ones  come  on  before,  and  gave  them  the  order  to 
scale  the  low  wall  which  enclosed  the  little  court,  and 
descended  into  it  to  hide  themselves  in  an  angle 
behind  a  thick  fig-tree  upon  which  he  had  fixed  his 
eyes  in  the  morning.  That  done,  he  knocked  very 
gently,  with  the  intention  of  saying  he  was  an  unfor- 
tunate pilgrim  who  petitioned  for  shelter  until  day;  no 
one  answered;  he  knocked  again  even  more  loudly, 
not  even  a  ''hush I"  Then  he  went  and  called  a 
third  villain,  and  made  him  descend  like  the  first  two 
into  the  court,  with  the  order  to  remove  the  bolt 
gently,  so  as  to  have  the  free  power  of  going  .in  and 
out.  AU  this  was  executed  with  much  address  and 
t)erfect  secresy.  He  goes  and  calls  the  others,  makes 
them  enter  with  him,  sends  them  to  conceal  them-* 
selves  with  the  three,  opens  the  street  door  very 
gently,  posts  two  sentinels  inside,  and  then  goes 
straight  to  the  door  of  the  cottage;  he  knocks  again, 
he  waits, — he  might  well  wait  I  Then  he  unnails  also 
this  lock  without.any  noise.  No  one  said  from  within, 
''who's  there?"  no  one  was  heard;  things  could  not 
go  on  better.  Having  done  this,  "  hist,^'  he  calls  to 
those  under  the  tree,  and  enters  with  them  the  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor,  where  in  the  morning  he  had  so 
hypocritically  begged  the  morsel  of  bread.  He  takes 
out  tinder,  a  flint,  a  steel  and  matches,  lights  his 
lantern,  and  enters  an  inner  room  to  see  if  any  one 
is  there.    There  ia  no  one.    He  returns,  and  he  goes 
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to  the  door  of  the  staircase,  looks  up^  listens;  every 
where  solitude  and  silence.  He  leaves  two  other 
sendnels  on  the  ground-floor,  takes  with  him  Grigua- 
poco,  who  was  a  bravo  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bergamo,  who  alone  must  menace,  soothe,  and  com- 
mand, in  short,  be  the  orator,  to  the  end  that  his 
dialect  should  make  Agnese  believe  the  expedition 
came  from  that  quarter.  With  this  man  at  his 
side,  and  the  others  behind,  Griso  mounted  slowly, 
slowly  up  the  stairs,  cursing  in  his  heart  every  step 
which  creaked,  every  tread  of  these  scoundrels  which 
made  a  noise.  At  length  he  is  at  the  top.  Here  is 
the  hare's  form  I  Gently  he  pushes  the  door  which 
leads  into  the  first  room,  it  gives  way,  he  opens  it 
slightly,  he  looks  in,  all  is  dark,  he  lays  his  ear  to  the 
crevice,  to  hear  if  any  one  breathes,  no  one  moves; 
nothing !  Forward  then.  He  places  the  lantern  before 
his  face,  so  as  to  see  without  being  seen,  and  opens 
the  door  quite  wide.  He  touches  a  bed,  he  throws 
himself  upon  it;  the  bed  is  made  and  smooth,  with 
the  coverlet  well  turned  down  over  the  pillow.  He 
shrugs  his  shoulders,  turns  towards  his  foUowers, 
makes  a  sign  that  they  shall  go  into  the  next  chamber, 
and  follows  them  softly.  He  goes  there,  performs 
the  same  ceremony,  finds  the  same  thing.  ''What 
the  devil  is  this?"  said  he  then  in  his  loudest  voice, 
''there  must  be  some  dog  of  a  traitor  who  has  played 
the  spy."  They  aU  begin  to  look  about  with  less 
precaution,  and  to  search  in  all  the  corners,  they  turn 
the  house  topsy-turvy.  Whilst  they  are  thus  occu- 
pied, the  two  who  watch  at  the  doorhear  a  noise  of  quick 
footsteps,  as  of  some  one  who  hastens  from  the  fields 
towards  the  village;  the  noise  approaches;  the  bravoes 
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ixnagine^  whoever  this  may  be^  he  will  pass  on  with- 
out stopping;  they  remain  quiet,  and  stand  on  their 
guard.  But,  in  fact,  the  footsteps  stop  precisely  before 
the  door.  It  was  Menico,  who  came  in  haste,  sent  by 
Father  Cristoforo,  to  inform  the  two  women  that  for 
the  love  of  heaven  they  should  escape  out  of  their 
house  immediately,  and  come  and  take  refuge  in  the 

convent,  since he  knew  the  wherefore.   He  takes 

hold  of  the  hasp  of  the  door  to  knock,  and  feels  it 
move  in  his  hand  unnailed  and  loose.  ^'  What  is  this?" 
thinks  he,  and  pushes  the  door,  somewhat  frightened 
— it  opens.  Menico  steps  in  with  great  suspicion. 
He  feels  himself  suddenly  seized  by  the  arms,  and 
two  low  voices,  one  on  either  side  of  him,  say  in  a 
very  menacing  tone — "Silence,  or  thou  art  dead!" 
He,  however,  sends  forth  a  loud  cry;  one  of  those 
who  hold  him,  places  a  large  hand  over  his  mouth, 
the  other  menaces  him  with  an  immense  knife,  so  as 
to  firighten  him.  The  little  boy  trembles  like  a  leaf, 
and  attempts  no  longer  to  cry;  but  all  at  once,  instead 
of  him,  the  first  tolling  of  the  bell,  and  following  it  a 
continuous  tempest  of  sound,  ia  heard*  '  Who  is  in 
fault,  is  in  fear,'  says  a  Milanese  proverb;  bolli  one 
and  the  other  of  these  wicked  wretches  seem  to  hear 
in  this  tolling,  his  name,  surname,  and  cognomen. 
They  let  go  Menico's  arms,  draw  back  theirs  in  a 
hurry,  raise  their  hands,  open  their  mouths,  gaze  at 
each  other,  and  run  to  the  house  where  was  the 
greater  part  of  the  company.  Menico  begins  running 
at  fuU  speed  towards  the  belfry,  where  at  all  events 
some  one  must  be.  Upon  the  wretches  who  were 
groping  about  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  house, 
this  terrible  bell  made  the  same  impression;  they  were 
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confottnded;  they  were  terrified;  they  rail  against 
each  other^  each  one  sought  the  nearest  way  to  arrive 
at  the  door.  They  were  all  people  tried  and  accus- 
tomed to  brave  difficulties,  but  they  could  not  stand 
calm  before  an  uncertain  danger,  before  a  danger 
which  had  not  shewn  itself  in  the  distance,  but  had 
saddenly  burst  over  them.  All  Griso's  superiority 
was  necessary  to  keep  them  together,  so  that  it  should 
be  a  retreat  and  not  a  flight.  Like  a  dog  guarding  a 
herd  of  hogs,  running  here  and  running  there,  after 
those  which  are  disbanding,  seizing  one  by  the  ear, 
and  drawing  him  back,  pushing  another  with  his  nose, 
and  barking  at  a  third,  which  this  moment  leares  the 
ranks;  so  the  Pilgrim  seized  by  his  tAaffo  one  of  his 
companions,  who  had  already  touched  the  threshold, 
and  draws  him  in;  drives  back  with  his  staff  two. 
others  "who  are  ready  to  escape,  shouting  to  the  rest, 
who  are  running  about  here  and  there,  without  know- 
ing where  to  go,  until  he  at  length  gathers  them  all 
together  in  the  middle  of  the  little  court — ^^  Quick, 
quick  I  pistols  in  your  hands,  your  knives  ready,  all 
together;  and  then  let  us  set  off;  thus  we  shall  manage. 
Who  do  you  think  will  touch  us  if  we  all  keep  toge- 
ther; great  cowards,  that  you  are?  But  if  we  let 
ourselves  be  taken  one  by  one,  these  villains  will  give 
it  us, — shame  t  Behind  me,  and  be  united. '^  After 
this  short  harangue  he  placed  himself  at  their  head, 
and  issued  forth  the  first.  The  house  was  as  we  have 
said,  at  the  beginning  of  the  village.  Griso  took  the 
road  which  led  towards  the  fields,  and  they  all  followed 
him  in  good  order. 

We  will  leave  them  to  continue  their  march,  and 
retrace  our  steps,  and  fiind  again  Agnese  and  Perpetua 
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where  we  have  left  them  in  a  certain  little  road. 
Agnese  had  tried  to  remove  the  other  as  much  as 
possible  from  Don  Abbondio's  house,  and  untU  a 
certain  point  all  had  gone  on  well.  But  suddenly 
the  housekeeper  recollected  that  the  door  was  left 
open,  and  wished  to  turn  back;  Agnese,  not  to  excite 
suspicion,  was  obliged  to  return  with  her,  and  followed, 
trying  to  hold  her  back  each  time  she  saw  her  get 
warm  in  the  relation  of  these  numerous  marriages. 
She  appeared  to  pay  great  attention,  and  from  time 
to  time  to  shew  she  was  attentive,  or  to  keep  the 
conversation  in  a  right  channel,  she  said,  '^Certainly, 
now  I  comprehend,  that's  very  good;  it's  clear;  and 
then?  and  he?  and  you?"  But  at  the  same  time 
she  held  another  discourse  with  herself — *'  Will  they 
be  come  out  now,  or  will  they  still  be  within?  How 
stupid  we  have  all  three  of  us  been,  not  to  concert 
some  signal  to  tell  me  when  all  has  succeeded  1  It 
is  a  great  folly,  but  it  is  now  done;  the  best  thing 
now,  is  to  amuse  this  creature  as  much  as  I  can.  At 
the  worst  it  will  only  be  a  little  lost  time.''  Thus  with 
many  pausmgs  and  hnrryings  on  again,  they  had 
returned  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Don  Abbondio's 
house,  which,  however,  was  not  visible  to  them,  on 
account  of  this  comer;  and  Ferpetua  finding  herself 
at  a  very  important  part  of  her  recital,  had  let  herself 
be  stopped  without  making  any  resistance,  and  even 
without  being  aware  of  it  herself,  when  all  at  once 
was  heard  echoing  from  above  in  the  immoveable 
void  of  the  air,  and  in  the  dead  silence  of  night,  that 
first  fearful  cry  of  Don  Abbondio — 

"Help!  helpl" 

^^ Mercy!   what  has  happened?"  cried  Ferpetua, 
and  wished  to  run  towards  the  house. 
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"  What  is  it?  what  is  it?''  said  Agnese^  holding 
her  by  her  petticoat. 

"  Mercy!  have  you  not  heard?"  replied  the  other, 
disengaging  herself. 

"  What  is  it?  what  is  it?"  repeated  Agnese,  seizing 
her  by  the  arm. 

"Fiend  of  a  woman!"  cried  Perpetua,  pushing 
her  away  so  as  to  liberate  herself;  and  she  set  off 
running.  At  the  same  instant  was  heard,  but  further 
off,  sharper,  more  urgent,  the  cry  of  Menico. 

"Mercy!"  cried  Agnese  also,  and  she  began  to 
gallop  behind  the  other.  They  had  scarcely  raised 
their  heels,  than  the  bell  tolled,  one  stroker—two— 
three,  and  many  following  ones.  These  would  all 
hare  been  spurs  to  her,  had  she  been  in  need  of  such. 
Perpetua  arrived  in  advance  of  Agnese  a  step  or 
two;  and  whilst  waiting  to  open  the  door,  it  opens  of 
itself  from  within,  and  Tonio,  Gervaso,  Benzo,  Lucia, 
appear  upon  the  threshold,  who,  having  found  the 
staircase,  had  come  leaping  down,  and  hearing  this 
terrible  uproar,  ran  in  the  greatest  haste  to  save 
themselves. 

"What  is  it?  what  is  it?"  demanded  Perpetua, 
panting,  from  the  two  brothers,  who  replied  by  run- 
ning against  her  and  escaping.  "  And  you? — how? — 
what  are  you  doing  here?"  demanded  she  from  the 
other  couple,  when  she  had  recognised  them;  these 
also  went  out  without  a  reply.  But  Perpetua,  running 
where  the  need  was  greater,  asked  nothing  more, 
entered  in  haste  the  corridor,  and  ran  as  well  as  she 
could  in  the  darkness  towards  the  staircase. 

The  two  who  still  remained — the  Betrothed — ^found 
fliemselves  opposite  to  Agnese,  who  arrived  qidte 
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distressed  and  alarmed.  '^  Ahl  you  here?''  said  she 
speaking  with  difficulty.  ''How  has  it  gone  on? 
what  is  this  bell?    I  seem  to  have  heard ^" 

''Home^  home!"  exclaimed  Benzo^  ''before  people 
arrive/'  and  they  set  out;  but  Menico  appeared  run- 
nings— he  recognises  them^  he  stops  them^  and  still 
tremblings  with  a  weak  voice  says,  "  Where  are  you 
going?    Back,  back  1  on  to  the  convent!" 

"  Is  it  thou  who ?"  commenced  Agnese. 

"What  is  its  then?"  demanded  Benzo.  Lucia^  dis- 
heartened, was  silent,  and  trembled. 

"The  devil  is  in  your  house!"  replied  Menico, 
panting.  "  I  have  seen  them  myself;  they  wanted 
to  murder  me, — ^Father  Cristoforo  has  said  so.  And 
Benzo,  he  has  said  that  you  also  should  come  directly 
— and  then  I  have  seen  them  myself.  It  is  a  pro- 
vidence  that  I  have  found  you  all  here.  I  will  tell 
you  all  when  we  have  got  away." 

Benzo,  who  had  more  presence  of  mind  than  the 
others,  thought  that  they  must  go  quickly  somewhere 
before  the  people  arrived,  and  that  the  safest  was  to 
do  as  Menico  counselled,  dictated  to  as  he  was  by 
the  strength  of  his  fear.  Then  on  their  way,  and  out 
of  aU  danger,  they  could  demapd  from  the  little  boy 
a  clearer  explanation.  "  Go  first,"  said  he  to  him; 
"  go  with  him,"  said  he  to  the  women.  They  turned 
back  and  directed  their  steps  towards  the  church, 
crossed  the  church-yard,  where,  by  the  grace  of 
heaven,  no  living  soul  had  yet  appeared,  entered  a 
little  road  which  ran  between  the  cliurch  and  Don 
Abbondio's  house,  and  at  the  first  gap  they  saw 
in  the  hedge,  througji  it  and  away  for  th«  fields. 

They  were  not  perhaps  distant  fi%  paces,  when 
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the  people  began  to  arrive  in  the  churchyard;  the 
crowd  increased  every  moment.  They  gazed  in  each 
other's  £ice8;  every  one  had  a  question  to  ask^  no 
one  an  answer  to  give.  The  first  who  arrived  ran 
to  the  church  door, — it  was  shut.  They  ran  to  the 
outside  of  the  bet&y,  and  one  of  them  having  placed 
his  head  at  one  of  the  little  windows,  a  species  of 
loophole,  shouted,  "What  the  devil  is  this?''  When 
Ambrogio  heard  a  familiar  voice,  he  let  go  the  cord; 
and  being  assured  by  the  noise  that  many  people  had 
arrived,  he  replied,  "I  am  coming  to  open  the  door." 
He  put  on  in  haste  the  harness  which  be  had  carried 
uider  his  arm,  and  came  through  the  interior  to  the 
door  of  the  church,  and  opened  it. 

"  What  is  all  this  noiBC?  What  is  it?  where  is  it? 
who  is  it?" 

^  How?  who  is  it?"  said  Ambrogio,  holding  with 
one  hand  the  door,  and  with  the  other  a  comer  of 
the  harness  which  had  thus  been  put  on  in  such 
haste.  "  How,  don't  you  know?  There  are  people  in 
the  house  of  the  Signor  Curato.  Courage,  children, 
help!" 

They  turn  towards  the  house,  they  rush  there  in 
a  crowd,  they  look  up,  they  listen, — all  is  quiet; 
others  run  to  the  door,--«-it  is  closed,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  moved;  they  look  up  again, — 
there  is  not  a  single  window  open,  they  do  not  hear 
a  sound. 

"Who  is  there  within?  —  ohe!  —  ohe!  Signor 
Ourato !  Signor  Curato !" 

Don  Abbondio,  who,  scarcely  assured  of  the  flight 
of  the  invaders,  had  retired  firom  the  window,  closed 
it,  and  who  now  was  quarreling  with  Ferpetua  in  an 
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under-tone,  because  she  had  left  him  alone  in  this 
embarrassment,  was  obliged,  when  he  heard  himself 
called  by  the  Toice  of  the  people,  again  to  come  to 
the  window.  When  he  saw  this  overpowering  assist- 
ance, he  repented  of  having  called  it. 

"What  has  happened?  What  have  they  done? 
Who  are  they?  Where  are  they?"  was  shouted 
from  fifty  voices  all  at  once. 

"  There  is  no  longer  any  one  here;  I  thank  you; 
only  return  home." 

"  But  who  was  it?  Where  are  they  gone?  What 
has  happened?" 

"  Bad  people,  people  who  rove  about  by  night;  but 
they  have  taken  flight,  there  is  nothing  more;  another 
time,  my  children;  I  return  you  thanks  with  all  my 
heart;"  and  having  said  this,  he  retired,  and  closed 
the  window.  Here  some  began  to  grumble,  others  to 
joke,  others  to  swear,  others  shrugged  their  shoulders 
and  turned  homewards,  when  a  man  arrived  so  oufr 
of  breath  that  he  coidd  scarcely  bring  forth  a  word. 
He  inhabited  the  house  opposite  the  cottage  of  our 
women;  and  on  hearing  the  noise,  having  gone  to  the 
window,  had  seen  in  the  court  the  disorder  and  tumult 
of  the  bravoes  when  Griso  endeavoured  to  rally  them. 
When  he  had  recovered  breath,  he  cried,  *'What 
are  you  about  children?  The  devil  is  not  here,  he  is 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  village  in  Agnese  Mon- 
della's  house;  armed  men  are  inside,  it  seems  that 
they  wish  to  murder  a  pilgrim, — who  knows  what 
devUitis?" 

"What?— What?— What?"  And  a  tumultuous 
consultation  commenced.  "  We  must  go — we  must 
see.  How  many  are  they? — How  many  are  we? — 
Who  are  they f— The  consul! — The  consul!" 
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*'  I  am  here/'  replied  the  consul  from  the  midst  of 
the  crowd.  ''  I  am  here ;  hut  it  is  necessary  to  assist 
me,  to  obey  me.  Quick;  where  is  the  sacristan?  To 
the  hell,  to  the  belli  Quick;  one  to  run  to  Lecco  to 
fetch  help ;  come  here  all " 

How  they  run,  how  they  glide  between  man  and 
man,  how  they  steal  away:  the  tumult  was  at  its 
height,  when  another  villager  arrived  who  had  just 
seen  the  bravoes  depart  in  haste,  and  cried, "  Rim, 
children;  thieves,  or  bandits,  who  escape  with  a  pil- 
grim; they  are  already  out  of  the  village;  after  them! 
after  ihem!''  At  Chis  news,  without  waiting  the 
orders  of  the  captain,  they  moved  off  in  a  mass,  and 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  street;  gradually  as 
the  troop  advanced,  some  one  of  the  vanguard  would 
slacken  his  pace,  would  let  himself  be  overtaken,  and 
place  himself  in  the  body  of  the  battalion;  those 
behind  pushed  on;  and  thus  the  confused  swarm  at 
length  arrived  at  the  indicated  spot  The  traces  of 
invasion  were  fresh  and  manifold,  the  door  open,  the 
lock  loosened,  but  the  assailants  were  gone.  They 
enter  the  court,  they  go  to  the  house-door;  it  is  also 
bioken  in.  They  call, "  Agnese !  Lucia!  the  pilgrim! 
where  is  the  pilgrim?  Steftmo  must  have  dreamed 
about  the  pilgrim ;  no,  no,  Carlandrea  has  seen  him  also. 
Ohe!  Pilgrim  I  Agnese  I  Lucia!''  No  one  answers. 
They  must  have  carried  them  off. — There  were  then 
some  among  the  crowd,  who,  raising  their  voices, 
proposed  pursuing  the  robbers;  this  was  an  infamous 
thing,  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  country 
if  any  thief  might  come  with  impunity  and  carry  off 
women,  as  a  kite  does  chickens  from  a  deserted  bam. 
Anew  deliberation,  still  more  tumultuous;  but  some 
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one  (and  it  lias  never  been  well  known  who  this  was) 
gives  out  in  the  assembly,  that  Agnese  and  Lucia 
have  taken  refuge  in  a  house  in  the  village.  The 
report  rapidly  circulates,  obtains  credit;  they  speak 
no  longer  of  giving  chase  to  the  brigands;  the  troop 
disbands  itself,  and  each  one  returns  home.  There 
was  a  murmur,  a  hum,  a  continual  noise  of  knocking 
and  an  opening  of  doors,  an  appearing  and  dis* 
appearing  of  lights,  a  questioning  of  women  from  the 
windows,  and  an  answering  from  the  street  below. 
The  public  way  became  silent  and  deserted,  the  db- 
courses  were  continued  within  doors,  and  died  away 
in  yawns,  to  be  continued  next  morning.  In  the 
mean  time,  nothing  new  happened,  except  that  this 
same  morning,  the  consul  being  in  his  field,  his  chin 
supported  upon  his  hand,  his  elbow  upon  the  handle 
of  his  spade  which  was  half  dug  into  the  earth,  and 
with  his  foot  on  the  iron  part, — being  there,  as  I  said, 
reflecting  alone  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  past  night, 
and  upon  the  compound  question  of  that  which  he 
ought  to  do,  and  that  which  it  would  be  expedient,  he 
saw  two  men  of  a  sufficiently  bold  bearing  approach, 
with  hair  like  two  French  kings  of  the  first  race,  and 
resembling  for  the  rest  those  two  who  five  days  befisr^ 
had  accosted  Don  Abbondio,  if  they  were  not  perhaps 
the  very  same.  These,  with  an  air  even  less  cere- 
monious, intimated  to  the  consul  that  he  should  take 
good  care  not  to  report  to  the  Fodesti  what  had 
happened,  nor  speak  the  truth  in  case  he  should  be 
questioned,  nor  gossip,  nor  foment  the  gossip  of 
others;  forasmuch  as  he  held  dear  the  hope  of  dying 
in  his  bed. 

Our  fugitives  travelled  on  a  considerable  way  in 
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akaaee,  turning  round  now  one,  now  another,  to  see 
if  an  J  one  followed  them;  they  were  wretched  and 
diBpirited  from  the  fatigue  of  the  flight,  the  torment 
and  suspense  in  which  they  had  been,  the  grief  of 
their  ill-suecess,  and  the  confused  apprehension  of  this 
new  and  obscure  danger*  And  yet  more  did  the 
continued  pursuit  of  this  ever- tolling  bell  distress 
liiem,  which  the  &rther  they  remoyed  came  upon 
their  ear  more  hoarse  and  dull,  and  seemed  to  assume 
an  indescribable  something  of  sinister  and  mournful. 
The  fugitives  found  themselves  here  in  a  desolate 
abandoned  field,  and  Agnes  having  taken  breath, 
broke  silence,  asking  Benzo  how  things  had  gone  on, 
and  Menico.  what  devil  this  was  in  her  house.  ^  Benzo 
related  briefly  his  sad  history;  and  then  the  three 
tamed  towards  the  child,  who  repeated  more  exactly 
the  information  given  him  by  the  Father,  and  related 
what  he  himself  had  seen,  and  the  dangers  which  he 
had  run,  all  of  which  only  too  well  confirmed  this 
infi>rmatioii.  His  auditors  comprehended  more  than 
Menico  had  been  able  to  tell;  at  this  discovery  they 
were  again  seized  with  horror,  and  stopped  suddenly 
all  three,  looking  each  other  in  the  face  terrified,  then 
with  a  unanimous  movement,  they  placed  each  a  hand 
upon  the  poor  boy's  head  or  shoulder  to  caress  him, 
to  demand  pardon,  to  render  him  silent  thanks  for 
having  thus  been  their  guardian  angel,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  shew  the  sympathy  they  felt  'for  the 
agony  he  had  suflered,  and  the  danger  he  had  run,  in 
order  to  insure  their  safety.  '^  Now  return  home,  so 
that  thy  parents  may  no  longer  be  in  trouble  about 
thee,''  said  Agnese  to  him,  and  remembering  the  two 
parpagliole  she  had  promised  him,  took  four  out  of 
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her  pocket,  and  gave  them  to  him,  adding — '^  Enough 
— pray  the  Lord  that  we  may  soon  meet  again,  and 

then **  here  Benzo  gave  him  a  new  berlingha,  and 

recommended  him  strongly  to  say  nothing  of  the 
commission  the  Friar  had  intrusted  him  with;  Lucia 
again  caressed  him,  and  bade  him  adieu,  with  a  sor- 
rowful voice:  the  boy,  who  was  also  affected,  saluted 
the  three  and  turned  back.  Our  travellers  recom- 
menced their  march,  all  of  them  sad  and  thoughtful, 
the  women  in  front,  and  Benzo  following  them  as  a 
guard.  Lucia  remained  close  to  the  arm  of  her  mother, 
and  refused  sweetly,  yet  with  firmness,  the  assistance 
which  the  youth  offered  her  in  the  difficulties  of  this 
journey  performed  out  of  the  beaten  road;  ashamed 
in  her  heart,  even  in  so  terrible  and  perplexing  a 
moment,  to  have  remained  so  long  and  so  familiarly 
with  him,  although  she  expected  in  a  few  momenta 
to  become  his  wife.  And  now  this  dream  having 
vanished  thus  sorrowfully,  she  repented  of  having 
gone  so  &r;  and  amidst  so  many  subjects  of  alarm, 
alarmed  herself  by  this  modesty  which  is  not  bom 
from  the  sad  knowledge  of  evil, — by  this  modesty, 
ignorant  of  its  own  existence,  like  to  the  terror  of  a 
child,  who  trembles  in  the  dark,  without  knowing 
wherefore, 

''And  the  house f  demanded  Agnese  suddenly. 
But,  however  important  this  question  was,  no  one 
replied  to  it,  because  no  one  could  give  a  satisfactory 
answer.  They  continued  their  way  in  silence,  and 
soon  after  arrived  at  the  esplanade  before  the  church 
of  the  convent.  Benzo  approached  the  door  of  the 
church,  and  pushed  it  with  force.  It  opened,  and 
the  moonlight  entering  through  the  aperture  illumined 
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the  pale  face  and  silyer  head  of  Father  Cristoforo^ 
who  stood  there  awaiting  them.  Seeing  that  no  person 
was  wanting,  **  Grod  be  praised!''  said  he,  and  made 
them  a  sign  to  enter.  Beside  him  stood  another 
Capuchin;  this  was  the  lay  sacristan,  who  by  prayers 
and  reasonings  he  had  persuaded  to  stay  up,  leave  the 
door  half  open,  and  watch  with  him,  to  receive  these 
poor  persecuted  ones;  and  it  did  not  require  less  than 
the  Father's  authority,  and  his  reputation  as  a  saint, 
to  obtain  from  the  lay-brother  a  condescension  thus 
fitiguing,  dangerous,  and  irregular.  When  they  had 
entered.  Father  Cristoforo  closed  the  door  very  gently. 
Here  the  sacristan  could  bear  no  more,  and  drawing 
the  Father  aside,  said  in  his  ear,  '^  but.  Father,  Father 
— the  night — in  the  church  —  with  women — locked 

up  —  the  rule, — but  Father "  and  he  shook  his 

head,  pronouncing  with  great  difficulty  these  words. 
Only  see !  thought  Father  Cristoforo,  if  this  were  a 
panned  robber,  Fra  Fazio  would  not  make  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  the  world;  and  a  poor  innocent 
who  escapes  from  the  clutches  of  the  wolf! — "  Omnia 
nmndo  mundis"  he  then  said,  turning  all  at  once  round 
towards  Fra  Fazio,  forgetting  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand Latin.  But  it  was  precisely  such  a  forgetfulness 
which  produced  the  desired  effect.  If  the  Father 
had  begun  to  dispute  with  arguments,  it  would  not 
have  failed  Fra  Fazio  in  others  to  oppose  him,  and 
heaven  only  knows  how  and  when  the  affair  would 
have  been  ended.  Bat  hearing  these  words  frdl  of  a 
mysterious  sense,  pronounced  with  so  much  resolution, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  they  must  contain  the  solution 
of  all  his  doubts.  He  tranquillized  himself,  and  said 
''enough,  you  know  more  than  I  do." 
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*'  Confide  in  me/'  replied  Father  Cristoforo ;  and 
by  the  uncertain  light  of  the  lamp  which  burnt  before 
the  altar,  he  approached  the  fugitives,  who  stood 
waiting  in  doubt,  and  said  to  them,  ^'  My  children, 
thank  God,  who  has  delivered  you  from  a  great 
danger  f  and  here  he  began  to  explain  fully  to  them 
what  he  had  before  only  hinted  to  the  little  messenger, 
since  he  did  not  suspect  that  they  knew  more  of  this 
than  he,  but  supposed  Menico  had  found  them  quietly 
at  home  before  the  robbers  had  arrived.  No  one 
undeceived  him,  not  even  Lucia,  who,  however,  felt 
a  secret  remorse  for  such  an  act  of  dissimulation 
towards  such  a  man;  but  this  was  the  night  of 
embarrassment  and  subterfuge. 

**Afler  this,'*  contmued  he,  "you  see  well,  my 
children,  that  now  this  country  is  no  longer  safe  for 
you.  It  is  your  country;  you  were  bom  here,  you 
have  done  evil  to  no  one;  but  God  wills  this.  It  is 
a  trial,  my  children;  support  it  with  patience,  witb 
confidence,  without  hatred,  and  rest  assured  that  the 
time  will  come  in  which  you  will  find  yourselves 
satisfied  with  all  that  now  happens.  I  have  thought 
where  to  find  you  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  presents 
Soon  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  return  in  security  to 
your  home;  but  in  every  case  Gk>d  will  direct  all  for 
the  best;  and  I  certainly  will  endeavour  not  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  favour  which  he  shews  me  in  thus 
selecting  me  as  his  minister  in  the  service  of  you,  his 
poor  dearly  beloved  afflicted  ones.  You,"  continued 
he,  turning  towards  the  two  women,  *'  you  will  be 

able  to  stop  at ,  there  you  will  be  removed  from 

every  danger,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  not  too  &r 
removed  from  your  home.     Go  to  the  convent  there. 
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ask  to  see  the  Superior,  he  will  be  another  Fra 
Ciistoforo  for  you.  And  thou  also,  thou  oughtest 
now  to  save  thyself  from  thy  own  rage  and  from 
the  rage  of  others.  Carry  this  letter  to  the  Father 
Buonaventura  da  Lodi,  in  our  convent  of  the  Porte 
Qrientale  at  Milan.  He  will  be  a  father  to  diee,  he 
will  guide  thee  and*  provide  thee  with  work  until 
thou  canst  return  again  to  live  tranquilly  here.  Go 
to  the  shore  of  the  lake  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bione 
(a  torrent  a  few  paces  distant  from  Pescarenico),  you 
will  see  there  a  boat  moored,  you  must  say,  'the 
boat/  they  will  say,  *for  whom?'  you  must  answer, 
'San  Francesco.'  The  boat  will  receive  and  trans- 
port you  to  the  other  shore,  where  you  will  find  a 
cart  which  will  conduct  you  straight  to '* 

Whoever  should  demand  how  Fra  Cristoforo  had 
thus  immediately  at  his  disposal  these  means  of  trans- 
port by  land  and  water,  will  shew  that  he  is  not 
aware  what  was  then  the  power  of  a  Capuchin  who 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  saint. 

It  now  only  remained  to  think  about  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  house;  the  Father  received  the  keys, 
engaging  himself  to  consign  them  to  those  persons 
whom  Benzo  and  Agnese  indicated  to  him.  Agnese 
raised  hers  out  of  her  pocket  with  a  sigh,  thinking 
fliat  in  this  moment  the  house  was  open,  that  the 
devil  had  been  there,  and  who  knew  whether  there 
remained  anything  to  guard  I 

''  Before  departing,"  said  the  Father,  "  let  us  pray 
all  together  to  the  Lord,  that  He  will  give  you 
strength,  give  you  love  to  desire  that  which  He  has 
willed."  Saying  this  he  knelt  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  and  all  did  the  same.    After  they  had 
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prayed  some  moments  in  silence^  he  in  a  low  bat 
distinct  voice,  pronounced  these  words,  "  we  pray  to 
Thee,  for  this  unhappy  one  who  has  reduced  us  to 
this  extremity;  we  should  be  unworthy  of  Thy  mercy^ 
did  we  not  demand  this  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts^ 
of  this  indeed  he  has  much  need !  We  in  the  midst 
of  our  tribulation  have  this  comfort,  that  we  are  in 
the  path  where  Thou  hast  placed  us;  we  can  offer 
Thee  our  woes,  and  they  become  a  gain.  But  he — 
he  is  Thy  enemy!  0  the  unfortunate  one!  He 
struggles  against  Thee.  Have  pity  for  him,  O  Lord! 
touch  his  heart,  render  him  Thy  fidend,  grant  him 
all  the  blessings  which  we  could  desire  ourselves!'' 
Raising  himself  then  in  haste,  he  said,  ''  Come  chil- 
dren, there  is  no  time  to  lose;  God  will  watch  over 
you,  his  angels  will  accompany  you;  go,"  and  whilst 
he  moved  away  with  that  emotion  which  does  not 
find  words,  but  which  manifests  itself  without,  the 
Father  added  in  a  sorrowful  voice,  "  My  heart  tells 
me  that  we  shall  soon  see  each  other  again." 

Certainly,  the  heart  has  always  something  to  say 
upon  that  which  is  to  be.  But  what  does  the  heart 
know?  Scarcely  a  little  of  that  which  has  already 
happened. 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Fra  Cristoforo  moved 
towards  the  vestry,  the  travellers  issued  forth  from 
the  church,  and  Fra  Frazio  closed  the  door,  bidding 
them  adieu  with  a  voice  which  also  betrayed  some 
emotion.  They  set  forth  silently  towards  the  shore 
which  had  been  indicated  to  them;  they  sec;  there  the 
boat,  and  having  given  and  received  the  pass-word, 
stept  into  it.  The  boatman  pushing  with  one  of  his 
oars  at  the  prow,  detaches  the  boat  from  the  shore; 
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then  seizes  the  other,  and  rows  with  both  arms,  taking 
the  width  of  the  lake  towards  the  opposite  bank. 
Not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred,  the  lake  lay  smooth  and 
oahn,  and  would  have  appeared  immoveable  bat  for 
the  trembling  and  floating  of  the  moon,  which  re- 
flected itself  from  mid-heaven.    You  only  heard  the 
wave  break  itself  gently  upon  the  gravel  of  the  shore^ 
the  more  distant  murmur  of  the  water  round  the 
arches  of  the  bridge,  and  the  measured  fall  of  those 
two  oars^  which  cut  the  azure  surface  of  the  lake, 
issuing  at  once,  all  dripping,  then  suddenly  diving 
under  again.     The  wave  cut  by  the  boat  re-uniting 
itself  behind  the  poop,  formed  a  curling  line,  which 
continued  ever  removing  itself  from  the  shore.     The 
passengers  silent,  their  heads  turned  back,  contem- 
plated the  mountains  and  the  country  illuminated  by 
the  moon^  and  varied  here  and  there  by  deep  shadows. 
The  villages,  the  houses,  the  cottages,  .were  to  be 
distinguished;  and  the  great  palace  of  Don  Eodrigo, 
which,  with  its  flat  roof  elevated  above  the  miserable 
huts  heaped  up  on  the  edge  of  this  promontory, 
seemed  a  ferocious  man  who,  surrounded  by  gloom, 
erect  in  the  midst  of  a  company  of  sleepers,  watches 
meditating  a  crime.     Lucia  saw  it  and  trembled;  she 
followed  with  her  eye  the  declivity  of  the  mountain 
as  &r  as  her  village,  gazed  earnestly  in  the  distance, 
perceived  her  cottage,  perceived  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  fig*tree  which  projected  beyond  the  wall  of  their 
little  court,  perceived  the  window  of  her  chamber; 
and  seated  as  she  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
placed  her  arms  upon  the  side,  placed  upon  her  arm 
her  forehead  as  though  to  sleep,  and  wept  secretly.. 
Adieu  mountains,  source  of  waters^  and  elevated  to 
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the  heavens;  unequal  summits^  known  so  well  to  him 
who  is  grown  up  among  you,  and  impressed  in  his 
mind  not  less  than  is  the  aspect  of  his  most  familiar 
friends;  torrents,  whose  rush  he  distinguishes  like 
the  sound  of  the  domestic  voices;  houses,  scattered 
and  white  upon  the  slopes,  like  herds  of  sheep  at 
pasture;  adieu!  How  sad  is  the  departing  step  of 
him  grown  up  among  you  I  Even  he  who  quits  you 
voluntarily,  driven  by  caprice  and  the  hope  of  making 
elsewhere  his  fortune,  feels  at  this  moment  his  dreams 
of  riches  vanish,  he  is  astonished  how  he  could  even 
have  resolved  upon  this  departure,  and  would  turn 
back,  did  he  not  think  one  day  he  should  return  en* 
riched.  The  &rther  he  advances  into  the  plain,  the 
more  his  eyes  shrink  away  disgusted  and  wearied; 
the  air  appears  to  him  sad  and  dead;  he  advanced 
melancholy  and  listless  into  tumultous  cities;  housee 
adjoining  houses,  streets  opening  into  streets,  seem 
to  take  away  his  breath;  and  standing  before  edifices 
admired  by  strangers,  he  thinks  with  an  uneasy  desire 
of  the  be^£ry  of  his  village,  and  of  the  little  house 
upon  which  he  has  had  his  eyes  already  a  long  time, 
and  which  he  will  buy  when  he  shall  return  rich  to 
his  mountains. 

But  what  a  moment  for  the  one  who  has  never 
carried  her  thoughts,  even  the  most  fugitive,  beyond 
these  mountains;  who  has  formed  among  them  all 
her  dreams  of  the  future,  and  is  cast  away  by  a  per* 
verse  power!  Who,  torn  suddenly  from  her  dearest 
occupations,  and  disturbed  in  her  dearest  hopes, 
abandons  these  mountains,  to  wander  in  the  footsteps 
of  strangers  whom  she  has  never  desired  to  know, 
and  who  even  in  imagination  cannot  arrive  at  a  fixed 
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Boment  for  return.  Adieu!  homB  of  her  birth,  where 
governed  by  a  secret  thought  she  learned  to  distin- 
guish from  the  sounds  of  common  footsteps,  the  sound 
of  a  step  expected  with  a  mysterious  fear.  Adieu! 
house  still  strange  to  her,  house  so  often  secretly 
looked  at  in  passing,  and  yet  never  without  a  blush; 
in  which  the  mind  pictured  to  itself,  the  tranquil  and 
enduring  life  of  a  wife.  Adieu!  the  church  wherj^ 
the  soul  has  so  many  a  time  become  serene,  singing 
the  praises  of  God;  where  was  promised  and  prepared 
a  holy  rite^  where  the  secret  desire  of  the  heart  should 
be  so  solemnly  blessed,  and  love  be  commanded  and 
pronounced  holy;  adieu !  He  who  gives  you  so  much 
joy  is  everywhere,  and  He  never  disturbs  the  joy  of 
His  children,  but  to  prepare  and  assure  a  greater  joy 
lor  them. 

Of  this  kind,  if  not  precisely  such,  were  the  thoughts 
of  Luda ;  and  but  little  different  were  those  of  the  two 
pilgrims,  whilst  the  boat  approached  the  right  bank 
of  the  Adda. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  shock  of  the  boat  against  the  shore  aroused 
Lucia.  After  having  dried  her  eyes  in  secret^  she 
raised  her  head  as  though  she  had  been  sleeping. 
Renzo  got  out  firsts  and  gave  his  hand  to  Agnese^ 
who  followed  next,  and  who  in  her  turn  gave  her 
hand  to  her  daughter^  and  then  the  three  returned 
thanks  to  the  boatman.  *^  For  what?''  said  he,  *'  we 
are  here  on  earth  to  assist  each  other /^  and  he  drew 
back  his  hand  almost  with  fear,  as  though  they  had 
been  proposing  to  him  to  steal,  when  Renzo  endea- 
Toured  to  slip  into  it  a  portion  of  the  qmttrinelU 
which  he  had  about  him,  and  which  he  had  this 
evening  taken  with  the  intention  of  regaling  gene- 
rously Don  Abbondio,  when  he  against  his  own  will 
should  have  served  him.  The  cart  was  ready;  the 
driver  greeted  the  three  expected  travellers,  made 
them  mount,  said  a  word  to  his  horse,  gave  a  crack 
with  his  whip,  and  away. 

Our  author  does  not  describe  this  nocturnal  journey, 
he  is  even  silent  regarding  the  name  of  the  country 
whither  Fra  Cristoforo  had  directed  them,  nay,  even 
protests  expressly  that  he  does  not  wish  to  tell  it. 
In  the  progress  of  the  history,  the  reason  of  this 
reticence  reveals  itself;  the  adventures  of  Lucia, 
during  this  sojourn,  becoming  entangled  in  the  blank 
intrigues  of  a  person  belonging  to  a  family,  as  it 
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appears^  yery  powerful  at  the  time  our  author  writes. 
To  assign  some  reason  for  the  strange  conduct  of  this 
person  in  this  particular  instance^  he  has  been  obliged 
briefly  to  relate  her  preceding  life,  and  the  family 
there  plays  such  a  singular  part  that  you  will  easily 
recognise  what  fiunily  it  is^  do  you  only  take  the 
trouble  to  read.  But  that  which  the  circumspection 
of  the  poor  man  has  desired  to  conceal  from  us^  our 
diligence  has  found  elsewhere.  A  Milanese  historian, 
who  has  had  to  mention  this  personage,  names,  it  is 
true,  neither  her^or  her  country,  but  says  there  was 
fL  town,  old  and  noble,  which  to  be  a  city  only  required 
the  name;  says,  moreover,  that  the  Lambo  flows  past 
it;  and  moreover,  also,  that  there  is  an  archbishop. 
Comparing  these  evidences,  we  deduce  that  this  can 
be  no  other  than  Monza.  In  the  vast  treasure  of 
erudite  induction,  there  may  be  more  subtle,  but  that 
there  is  a  more  certain  induction,  we  will  not  believe. 
We  could,  even  upon  a  well-founded  conjecture, 
name  the  fiunily,  but  although  it  is  already  sometime 
eztiiict,  we  will  leave  the  name  in  the  pen,  in  order 
not  to  risk  injuring  the  dead,  and  also  to  leave  the 
learned  this  subject  of  research. 

Our  travellers  arrived  then,  at  Monza,  a  little  after 
sunrise.  The  driver  entered  an  hostelry,  and  there, 
as  familiar  with  the  place  and  acquainted  with  the 
host,  he  had  a  room  assigned  to  the  travellers,  and 
accompanied  them  there.  Between  his  thanks,  Eenzo 
endeavoured  to  make  him  also  receive  some  money, 
but  he,  like  the  boatman,  had  another  recompense  in 
view,  more  distant,  but  more  abundant. 

Afiter  an  evening,  such  as  we  have  described,  after 
a  nighty  such  as  every  one  can  imagine,  passed  in  the 
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^ciety  of  such  thoughts^  with  the  constant  fear  of 
some  disagreeable  rencontre^  exposed  to  the  breath  of 
a  breeze  more  than  aatumnali  and  to  the  repeated 
jolting  of  the  inconvenient  cart,  which  rudely  roused 
them  up  before  they  had  scarcely  closed  their  eyes, 
it  hardly  appeared  to  the  three  a  reality  to  sit  upon  a 
bench  which  stood  firm,  and  in  a  chamber,  let  this 
be  never  so  homely.  They  made  a  repast,  such  ail 
was  permitted  by  the  misery  of  the  times,  by  their 
means;  small  in  proportion  to  the  accidental  wants  of 
an  uncertain  future,  and  by  their  little  appetite.  The 
three  thought  of  the  banquet  which  two  days  before 
they  had  expected  to  enjoy,  and  each  one  heaved  a 
deep  sigh.  Benzo  would  have  wished  to  remain 
there,  at  least  all  that  day,  to  see  the  women  lodged, 
and  to  render  them  the  first  services  they  might 
require,  but  the  Father  had  recommended  to  Agnese 
and  Lucia  to  speed  him  forth  immediately  on  his 
journey.  They  assigned  these  orders,  and  a  hundred 
other  reasons;  such  as  people  would  make  remarks, 
that  the  separation  longer  delayed  would  be  still 
more  sorrowful,  and  that  he  could  soon  return  and 
give  and  receive  information.  They  concerted,  as 
well  as  they  were  able,  the  manner  of  seeing  each 
other  again,  more  quickly  than  was  possible.  Lucia 
did  not  hide  her  tears,  and  Kenzo  had  difficulty 
to  restrain  his,  and  squeezing  Agnese's  hand  very 
tightly,  said  in  a  stifled  voice,  "  Till  I  see  you  again," 
and  set  forth. 

The  women  would  have  found  themselves  much 
embarrassed  had  it  not  been  for  the  good  driver,  who 
was  ordered  to  conduct  them  to  the  convent  of  the 
Capuchins,  and  to  afford  them  every  other  assistance 
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which  they  might  require.  With  him^  then^  they  set 
oat  to  the  convent,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  was 
a  few  paces  distant  from  Monza.  Arriyed  at  the 
door,  the  driver  pulled  the  bell,  and  asked  to  see  the 
Superior,  who  came  immediately,  and  received  the 
,  letter  on  the  threshold.  "  0,  from  Fra  Cristoforo!" 
laid  he,  recognising  the  handwriting.  The  tone  of 
his  voice  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
plainly  shewed  he  pronounced  the  name  of  a  very 
dear  friend.  It  is  necessary  here  to  mention  that  our 
good  Cristoforo  had  in  this  letter  recommended  die 
two  women  most  warmly,  and  related  their  case  with 
much  feeling;  therefore  the  Superior,  from  time  to 
time,  gave  signs  of  surprise  and  indignation,  and  at 
length  raising  his  eyes  from  the  page,  fixed  upon  the 
women  a  certain  look  of  pity  and  interest.  When 
he  had  finished  reading,  he  remained  some  time  in 
thought,  then  said,  ''  There  is  only  the  Signora — 
if  the  Signora  would  take  upon  herself  this  affair •'' 

He  then  drew  Agnese  aside  upon  the  space  before 
the  convent,  and  made  several  inquiries,  upon  all  of 
which  she  satisfied  him,  and  then  turning  towards 
Lucia,  he  said,  ''  My  good  women,  I  will  endeavour 
to  do  something;  I  hope  to  be  able  to  provide  you 
an  asylum  more  than  secure,  more  than  honourable, 
until  the  time  when  God  shall  provide  for  you  in  a 
better  manner.  Will  you  come  with  me?^'  The 
women  respectfully  replied  ''Yes,"  and  the  IViar 
continued,  ''  Good,  I  will  conduct  you  immediately 
to  the  convent  of  the  Signora;  but,  however,  keep 
a  few  paces  distant  from  me,  since  the  world  delights 
XQ  saying  ill-natured  things,  and  God  knows  how 
mudi  fine  gossip  it  would  make  if  the  Father  Superior 
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were  seen  in  the  street  with  a  beautiful  girl — with 
women  I  would  say/' 

Sajdng  this  he  went  on  in  advance;  Lucia  blushed^ 
the  driver  smiled  and  looked  at  Agnese,  who  let  a 
half- smile  escape  her,  and  all  the  three  followed 
behind  about  ten  paces  removed  from  the  good  Supe- 
rior. The  women  then  demanded  from  the  driver 
that  which  they  had  not  dared  to  demand  from  the 
Father — who  was  the  Signora? 

"The  Signora,"  he  replied,  ''is  a  nun;  but  she  is 
not  a  nun  like  the  others;  not  that  she  is  the  abbess, 
nor  the  prioress,  since,  as  people  say,  she  is  one  of 
the  youngest  nuns;  but  she  is  of  the  rib  of  Adam. 
Her  family  in  former  times  were  very  great  people, 
who  came  from  Spain,  from  whence  those  who  com* 
mand  in  these  parts  come;  and  on  this  account  they 
call  her  the  Signora,  to  shew  that  she  is  a  great  lady; 
and  the  country  calls  her  by  this  name,  since  it  is 
said  that  in  this  convent  there  never  before  has  been 
a  person  like  her;  and  her  relations  at  Milan  are 
people  of  great  account,  and  are  of  those  who  are 
always  in  the  right,  and  even  of  still  greater  account 
at  Monza,  since  her  father,  although  he  does  not  live 
here,  is  the  first  person  in  the  country,  and  on  this 
account  she  can  do  as  she  pleases  in  the  convent; 
and  even  out  of  it  the  people  bear  her  a  great  respect 
If  she  takes  an  affair  in  hand,  she  succeeds  always 
in  making  it  victorious;  thus,  if  this  good  monk  can 
obtain  her  permission  to  place  you  in  her  hands,  and 
she  accept  you,  I  can  assure  you  that  you  are  as  safe 
as  though  before  the  altar." 

Arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  town,  flanked  by  a  small 
old  tower,  half  in  ruins,  and  by  a  piece  of  an  old 
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castle,  also  ruined,  which  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  . 
may  remember  to  have  seen  still  standing,  the  Supe- 
rior stopped  and  turned  round  to  see  whether  the 
others  were  coming,  then  entered,  and  directed  his 
steps  towards  the  convent;  when  he  had  arrived 
there,  he  paused  again  upon 'the  threshold,  waiting 
for  the  little  company.  The  Father  begged  the  driver 
to  return  in  a  few  hours  for  the  answer  to  Fra  Cris- 
toforo;  he  promised  this,  and  took  leave  of  the  women, 
who  loaded  him  with  thanks  and  commissions  for  their 
good  friend  at  Pescarenico.  The  Superior  made  the 
mother  and  daughter  enter  the  first  court  of  the 
convent;  he  introduced  them  into  the  stewardess's 
room,  and  then  went  alone  to  ask  the  favour.  After 
some  time  he  reappeared  quite  joyful,  and  said  that 
they  must  come  with  him;  and  indeed  it  was  already 
time  that  he  returned,  for  the  mother  and  daughter 
knew  no  longer  how  to  disengage  themselves  from 
the  pressing  inquiries  of  the  stewardess.  Crossing  a 
second  court,  he  gave  the  women  some  instructions 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  they  should  behave 
towards  the  Signora.  "  She  is  well  disposed  towards 
you,  and  she  can  do  a  great  deal  for  you.  Be  humble 
and  respectful;  reply  with  sincerity  to  the  questions 
it  will  please  her  to  ask  you;  and  when  not  questioned, 
leave  all  to  me."  They  entered  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  which  led  to  the  parlour;  before  setting  foot 
there,  the  Superior,  pushing  the  door  open,  said  in 
an  under  voice  to  the  women,  "  She  is  here,**  as 
though  to  remind  them  of  all  his  instructions. 

Lucia  had  never  before  seen  a  convent;  when  she 
was  in  the  parlour  she  looked  around  her,  seeking 
everywhere  the  Signora,  to  whom  to  make  her  rever- 
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ence,  and  not  perceiying  any  one^  stood  like  a  person 
enchanted;  but  seeing  the  Father  and  Agnese  going 
towards  a  certain  corner,  she  looked  in  this  direction, 
and  saw  a  window  of  a  singular  form,  with  two  great 
thick  iron  grates,  and  behind  them  a  nun  sttoiding. 
Her  appearance,  which  denoted  perhaps  the.  age  of 
fiye-and-twenty,  made  at  first  sight  an  impression  of 
beauty,  but  of  beauty  cruelly  treated,  withered,  and 
one  might  almost  say  destroyed.  A  black  veil  thrown 
over  the  head,  and  drawn  horizontally  across  her 
brow,  fell  on  each  side  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
face;  under  this  veil  a  bandeau  of  linen,  of  a  dazzling- 
whiteness,  girded  a  forehead  of  a  different  whiteness, 
but  not  of  an  inferior  brilliancy;  another  bandeau  in 
foldfi  surrounded  the  face,  even  underneath  the  chin, 
then  was  wrapt  round  the  neck,  and  extended  ovet 
the  bosom  so  as  to  cover  the  slope  of  the  black  robe. 
But  this  forehead  became  often  wrinkled,  as  by  a 
'painful  contraction;  and  then  the  two  black  eyebrows 
approached  each  other  with  a  rapid  movement;  two 
eyes,  also  very  black,  fixed  themselves  upon  you  with 
a  proud  investigation,  then  suddenly  lowered  them- 
selves as  though  seeking  concealment:  in  certain 
moments  an  attentive  observer  would  have  believed 
they  demanded  affection,  sympathy,  pity;  in  others 
he  would  have  thought  to  gather  in  them  the  instan- 
taneous revelation  of  an  indescribable  something  of 
menace  and  ferocity;  when  they  remained  immove- 
able and  listless,  he  would  have  imagined  thete  a 
proud  satiety  which  might  be  the  work  of  some  secret 
thought,  of  some  pre-occupation  of  the  mind,  stronger 
than  the  interest  excited  in  her  by  surrounding  objects. 
The  very  pale  cheeks  descended  into  a  delicate  and 
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graceful  contoiir,  but  were  changed  and  rendered 
somewhat  sharp  by  a  slow  extenuation.  Her  Upsj 
although  scarcely  tinted  with  a  pale  rose,  stood  forth 
startingly  in  the  midst  of  this  paleness;  their  motion 
was  like  that  of  the  eyes,  sudden,  quickj  full  of  ez-> 
pression  and  of  mystery.  The  well-proportioned 
height  of  her  person  became  less  observable  through 
a  certain  negligence  of  deportment,  and  was  dis- 
figured by  certain  unlooked-for  movements,  unusual 
and  too  decided  for  a  woman,  not  to  say  for  a  nun. 
Even  in  her  dress  there  was  here  and  there  something 
studied  or  negligent,  which  announced  a  nun  of  a 
singular  character;  her  figmre  was  attired  with  a  cer* 
tain  temporal  care^  and  from  under  the  bandeau  issued 
forth  a  little  lock  of  black  hair,  a  circumstance  which 
proved  either  forgetfiilness  or  disregard  of  the  rule 
which  prescribes  the  always  keeping  shaven  the  hair 
cut  in  the  solemn  ceremony  of  taking  the  veil. 

These  things  made  no  impression  upon  the  women 
Utde  accustomed  to  distinguish  one  nun  firom  another; 
and  the  Superior,  trho  did  not  see  the  Signora  for 
the  first  time,  was,  like  many  others,  used  to  the 
singularity  which  shewed  itself  in  her  person  as  well 
as  in  her  manners. 

The  Signora  was,  as  we  have  said,  in  this  moment 
standing  behind  the  grate,  with  one  hand  negligently 
placed  upon  it,  her  very  white  fingers  twisted  among 
the.baxs.  She. gazed  with  great  attention  at  Lucia, 
who  came  hesitatingly  forward.  '^  Eeverend  mother, 
illustrious  Signora,'^  said  the  Superior,his  head  bowed, 
hiB  hand  on  his  breast;  *'  this  is  the  poor  girl  for  whom 
you  have  made  me  hope  ypur  powerful  protection; 
ttid  this  is  her  mother.'^ 
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The  two  women  thus  presented,  made  very  low 
curtseys;  the  Signora  signed  to  them  with  her  hand 
that  this  was  sufficient,  and  said,  turning  to  the 
Father,  ''  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to 
do  anything  agreeable  to  our  good  firiends,  the  Capu- 
chin Fathers.  But,"  continued  she,  '^  tell  me  a  little 
more  particularly  the  case  of  this  girl,  so  that  I  may 
see  better  what  can  be  done  for  her/* 

Lucia  became  crimson,  and  bowed  her  head. 

"  You  must  know,  reverend  mother,"  began  Agnese, 
but  the  Superior,  by  a  glance,  cut  short  the  words  in 
her  mouth,  and  replied,  "  this  girl,  illustrious  Signora, 
comes  to  me  recommended,  as  I  have  said,  by  one  of 
my  brethren.  She  has  been  obliged  secretly  to  quit 
her  country  to  escape  great  dangers;  and  has  need  of 
an  asylum  for  some  time,  where  she  can  live  in  secu- 
rity, and  where  no  one  will  venture  to  disturb  her, 
where " 

"What  dangers?"  interrupted  the  Signora;  "if 
you  please  Father  Superior,  do  not  tell  me  the  thing 
thus  in  enigmas.  You  know  that  we  nuns  love  to 
hear  histories  most  minutely  told/' 

'^  They  are  perils  which  can  scarcely  be  lightly 
hinted  at  to  the  chaste  ears  of  the  reverend  mother.'^ 

"O  certainly!"  said  in  haste  the  Signora,  blush- 
ing somewhat.  Was  this  modesty?  He  who  should 
have  observed  the  rapid  expression  of  disdain  which 
accompanied  this  blush  would  have  doubted  this, 
and  he  would  have  doubted  still  more  had  he  com- 
pared it  with  the  colour  which  spread  itself  over 
Lucia's  cheeks. 

*'  It  is  sufficient  to  say,"  replied  the  Superior,  ''that 
a  gentleman,  an  oppressor  (not  all  the  great  of  this 
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world  make  use  of  the  gifts  of  God  for  His  glory, 
and  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor,  as  does  the  very 
iUnstrioos  Signora),  a  gentleman,  after  having  a  long 
time  pursued  this  young  creature  with  unworthy 
flatteries,  and  seeing  that  they  were  useless,  has  had 
the  heart  to  pursue  her  openly  with  violence,  and  the 
unfortunate  has  been  obliged  to  fly  her  home/' 

'  "  Approach,  young  girl,"  said  the  Signora  to  Lucia, 
making  a  sign  with  her  finger.  "  I  know  that  the 
Father  Superior  is  the  mouth  of  truth,  but  no  one 
can  be  better  informed  than  you  in  this  afiair.  It  is 
for  you  to  say  whether  this  cavalier  was  an  odious 
persecutor."  As  to  the  order  to  approach,  Lucia 
obeyed  this  instantly,  but  to  answer  was  another  aflfair. 
An  inquiry  upon  this  subject,  even  had  it  been  made 
by  one  of  her  equals,  would  have  embarrassed  her 
not  a  little;  made  by  this  Signora,  with  a  certain  air 
of  malicious  doubt,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  answer. 
"  Signora, — ^reverend  mother — "  she  stammered,  and 
gave  no  sign  of  having  anything  else  to  say.  Here 
Agnese  believed  herself,  as  being  next  to  Lucia 
assuredly  the  best  informed,  authorised  to  come  to 
her  assistance.  "  Illustrious  Signora,"  said  she,  *'  I 
can  testify  that  my  daughter  hated  this  cavalier,  as 
much  33  the  devil  hates  holy  water;  I  would  say  that 
he  was  the  devil  himself,  but  the  Signora  will  pardon 
me  if  I  express  myself  ill,  since  we  are  people  with- 
out ceremony.  The  fact  is,  that  the  poor  child  was 
promised  to  a  youth,  our  equal,  who  lives  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  who  is  well  o£f  in  the  world;  and  if  the 
Signor  Curato  had  been  a  Httle  more  like  one  I  know 
— I  am  aware  that  I  speak  of  a  clergyman, — but  Father 
CristofoTo,  the  friend  of  the  Father  Superior  here,  is 

VOL,  I.  K 
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a  man  of  God^  and  is  full  of  charily;  and  if  he  were 
here  he  could  attest " 

'*  You  are  very  ready  to  speak  without  being  ques- 
tioned," interrupted  the  Signora,  with  a  haughty  and 
angry  air,  which  almost  made  her  appear  hideous. 
''  Be  silent,  I  only  know  too  well  myself  that  parents 
have  always  an  answer  to  give  in  the  name  of  their 
children  I" 

Agnese  mortified,  cast  a  glance  which  meant  to  say, 
"  Thou  seest  what  has  happened  to  me  through  thy 
timidity.'^  The  Superior  also  signed  to  the  young 
girl,  glancing  and  nodding,  that  this  was  the  moment 
to  exert  herself,  and  not  leave  her  poor  mother  in 
embarrassment/' 

*^  Reverend  Signora,''  said  Lucia,  ''what  my  mother 
has  said  is  the  pure  truth.  The  youth  who  asked  me 
for  his  wife,''  and  here  she  became  crimson,  ''I  would 
accept  of  my  own  will.  Pardon  me,  I  speak  boldly; 
but  I  do  this  lest  you  should  think  ill  of  my  mother. 
And  as  to  this  Signer,  God  pardon  him!  I  wotdd 
sooner  die  than  fall  into  his  hands.  And  if  the  Signora 
does  us  the  charity  to  place  us  in  security,  since  we 
are  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  demanding  an  asylum, 
and  of  incommoding  tlie  rich, — but  if  the  will  of  God 
be  done,  be  assured  Signora,  that  no  one  will  pray 
for  you  more  from  their  hearts,  than  we  poor  women.'' 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  the  Signora,  with  a  softened 
voice;  "  but  I  wished  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
one  by  one.  Not  that  I  have  need  of  other  explana- 
tions and  other  motives  to  make  me  serve  the  wishes 
of  the  Father  Superior,"  added  she,  suddenly  turning 
round  to  him  with  a  studied  complaisance.  ''Nay^" 
continued  she,  "  I  have  already  thought  of  ic;  and 
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this  is  what  appears  to  me  the  best  to  be  done  in  the 
present  moment.  The  stewardess  of  the  convent  has 
married  a  few  days  since  the  last  of  her  daughters. 
These  women  can  occupy  the  room  left  at  liberty  by 
this  girl>  and  can  render  the  small  services  which  she 

used  to  do  here.    Truly, *'  here  she  signed  to 

the  Sui>erior,  who  came  nearer  the  grate,  and  then 
continued,  ''truly,  considering  the  dearth  there  is 
this  year,  we  did  not  think  of  substituting  any  one  in 
her  place,  but  I  will  speak  to  the  Lady  Abbess,  and 
a  little  word  from  me,  and  as  a  wish  of  the  Father 
Superior, — in  short,  I  consider  the  thing  as  arranged." 
The  Superior  began  to  return  thanks,  but  the  Signora 
intermpted  him,  "ceremonies  are  not  necessary.  Also 
I,  in  any  circumstance,  in  any  need,  should  avail  myself 
of  the  assistance  of  the  Capuchin  fathers.  After  all,^' 
continued  she  with  a  smile,  through  which  transpired 
an  indescribable  something  of  irony  and  bitterness, — 
'' after  all,  are  we  not  brothers  and  sisters?''  /y 

Having  said  this,  she  called  a  lay  sister  (two  such 
by  a  singular  distinction  were  assigned  to  her  parti- 
cular  »e,S=e),  and  ordered  her  immediately  to  Lna 
the  Lady  Abbess  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  then 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  stewardess 
and  Agnese.  She  then  sent  away  Agne^e,  took  leave 
of  the  Superior,  and  kept  Lucia  with  herself.  The 
Superior  accopiipanied  Agnese  to  the  door,  giving  her 
new  instructions,  and  then  went  to  write  the  letter  of 
information  for  his  friend  Cristoforo.  A  very  giddy 
person,  this  Signora,  thought  he  to  himself  on  his  way 
home, — ^really  a  very  curious  person.  But  he  who 
knows  how  to  manage  her  weaknesses,  can  make  her 
do  what  hie  likes.     My  Cristoforo  will  certainly  not 
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expect  that  I  have  served  him  thus  quickly  and  well. 
The  good  man !  There  is  no  remedy  for  it.  He  must 
xieeds  always  take  upon  himself  some  troublesome 
affair  or  other,  but  he  does  it  always  for  good.  For* 
tunate  for  him  this  time  that  he  has  found  a  friend 
who,  without  much  noise,  without  much  preparation, 
without  much  difficulty,  has  conducted  the  affair  to 
a  good  port.  He  will  be  satisfied,  this  good  Cristo- 
foro,  and  will  see  also  that  we  here  are  good  for 
something. 

The  Signora,  who  in  the  presence  of  a  poor  Capu- 
chin had  studied  her  attitudes  and  words,  at  length, 
left  alone  with  an  inexperienced  country  girl,  thought 
no  longer  of  restraining  herself;  and  her  discourse 
became  by  degrees  so  strange,  that,  instead  of  relating 
it,  we  consider  it  more  in  place  briefly  to  recount  the 
history  of  this  unfortunate,  or  at  least  so  much  as  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  something  of  mysterious  and 
extraordinary  which  we  have  seen  in  her,  and  in 
order  that  the  motives  of  her  conduct  in  those  facts 
which  we  have  yet  to  relate,  may  be  somewhat  under- 
stood. 

She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Prince , 

a  powerful  Milanese  gentleman,  who  might  be  counted 
among  the  most  opulent  of  the  city.  But  the  high 
opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  title  made  his 
revenues  appear  to  him  scarcely  sufficient,  nay,  even 
inadequate,  to  sustain  it  with  honour,  and  his  one 
thought  was  how,  as  much  as  depended  upon  himself, 
to  preserve  this  revenue,  as  it  then  was,  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  person.  How  many  children  he  had, 
history  does  not  expressly  say;  we  are  only  given  to 
understand  that  he  had  destined  to  the  cloister  all 
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the  younger  branches  of  either  sex^  so  as  to  leave 
the  revenue  untouched  to  his  eldest  son^  destined  to 
preserve  the  £unily^  that  is  to  give  being  to  children, 
in  order  to  torment  himself  and  to  torment  them 
after  the  same  manner.  Our  unfortunate  had  not  yet 
seen  the  light,  when  her  condition  was  irrevocably 
fixed.  It  only  remained  to  be  decided  whether  it 
should  be  a  monk  or  a  nun;  for  the  decision  of  which, 
not  her  consent,  but  her  presence  was  needed.  When 
she  came  into  the  world,  the  Prince,  her  father, 
wishing  to  give  her  a  name  which  should  immediately 
reveal  the  idea  of  the  cloister,  and  one  which  had 
been  borne  by  a  saint  of  high  birth,  called  her 
Gertrude.  DoUs  dressed  as  nuns  were  the  first  toys 
put  into  her  hands;  then  little  saints  which  repre- 
sented nuns;  and  these  presents  were  always  accom- 
panied with  the  injunction  to  take  great  care  of  them 
as  very  precious  things,  and  with  the  affirmative 
interrogation,  "  It's  beautiful,  is  it  not?"  When  the 
Prince  or  the  Princess,  or  the  little  Prince,  the  only 
male  child  brought  up  in  the  house,  wished  to  praise 
the  good  look  of  the  little  girl,  it  appeared  as  though 
they  coxdd  only  well  express  their  idea  by  the  words, 
"  the  pretty  Lady  Abbess  I  *'  No  one,  however,  ever 
directly  said  to  her,  **  thou  must  become  a  nun." 
This  was  an  understood  thing,  and  was  touched  upon 
incidentally  in  every  conversation  which  regarded  her 
fdtare  destiny.  If  now  and  then  the  Uttle  Gertrude 
was  guilty  of  arrogant  or  imperious  behaviour,  which 
her  disposition  easily  led  her  to  be,  "  thou  art  a  little 
girl  now,"  they  would  say  to  her,  "  these  manners  are 
not  becoming  to  thee, — when  thou  art  the  Abbess, 
thou  canst  command  and  do  just  as  thou  pleasest." 
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At  other  times,  the  Prince,  reprimanding  her  for 
certain  other  manners  too  free  and  too  familiar,  into 
which  she  was  equally  liable  to  fall^  ''  Ah,  ah  I  '^  he 
would  say,  ''this  is  not  behaviour  for  one  of  thy 
rank.  If  thou  desirest  one  day  that  people  should 
shew  thee  that  respect  which  is  due  to  thy  rank^ 
learn  early  to  govern  thyself,  remember  that  in  every 
thing  thou  must  be  the  first  in  the  convent,  since 
thy  noble  blood  remains  everywhere  the  same/' 

All  words  of  this  kind  impressed  in  the  brain  of 
the  little  girl  the  idea  that  she  should  become  a  nun; 
but  those  which  came  from  the  mouth  of  her  father 
produced  more  effect  than  all  the  others  together. 
The  bearing  of  the  Prince  was  habitually  that  of  a 
severe  master;  but  when  he  spoke  of  the  Aiture  con- 
dition of  his  children,  in  his  countenance  and  in  his 
words  shewed  itself  such  an  immovability  of  purpose, 
such  a  dark  jealousy  of  command,  that  it  impressed 
you  with  the  feeling  of  a  fatal  necessity. 

At  six  years  old,  Gertrude  was  'placed,  for  her 
education,  or  rather  for  her  training  to  the  imposed 
vocation,  in  the  convent  where  we  have  seen  her. 
The  choice  of  this  place  was  not  made  without  design. 
The  good  conductor  of  the  two  women  had  said  that 
the  father  of  the  Signora  was  the  greatest  personage 
at  Monza,  and  comparing  this  testimony,  such  as  it 
is,  with  other  indications  which  the  Anonymous  lets 
heedlessly  escape  him  here  and  there,  we  can  even 
assert  that  he  was  the  feudatory  lord  of  the  country. 
However  this  may  be^  he  at  least  enjoyed  at  Monza 
a  great  authority;  and  thought  that  here,  better  than 
anywhere  else,  his  daughter  would  be  treated  with 
those  distinctions  and  attentions  which  would  induce 
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her  to  select  the  convent  for  her  perpetual  abode. 
He  did  not  deceive  himself;  the  Abbess  and  some 
other  intriguing  nuns^  who  as  the  saying  is,  "  have 
the  ladle  in  their  hsmds/'  exulting  in  seeing  thus 
offered  to  them  the  pledge  of  a  protection  so  extremely 
useful  in  every  occasion,  and  always  so  glorious, 
accepted  the  proposition  with  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, not  exaggerated,  although  they  w^re  strong, 
and  responded  fully  to   the  intentions  which  the 
Prince  had  let  transpire  regarding  the  permanent 
establishment  of  his  daughter — ^intentions  which  so 
perfectly  coincided  with  their  own.  Gertrude,  scarcely 
entered  into  the  convent,  was  called  by  Antonomasia, 
the  Siffnarina,  had  a  place  reserved  for  her  at  table 
and  in  the  dormitory,  had  her  conduct  cited  to  the 
others  as  an  example,  was  fondled  and  caressed  with 
many  endearments,  seasoned  with  a  half-respectful 
£uxiiliarity,  which  pleases  children   so  much  when 
they  observe  it  in  those  who  are  accustomed  to  treat 
other  children  with  an  habitual  air  of  superiority. 
It  wasj^iot,  however,  that  all  the  nuns  were  plotting 
to  draw  the  poor  child  into  this  snare:  there  were 
many  of  them  simple-hearted  creatures,  far  removed 
from  every  species  of  intrigue,  to  whom  the  thought 
of  sacrificing  a  girl  to  interested  motives  would  have 
excited  horror, — ^but  they  were  all  attentive  to  their 
own  particular  occupations;  some  did  not  perceive, 
these  plots;  others  did  not  distinguish  how  much  in 
them  was  bad;  some   abstained  firom  making  any 
examination;  others  remained  silent,  in  order  not  to 
excite  useless  scandal.    Even  a  few  who  remembered 
having  been  conducted  by  similar  arts  to  profess  that 
which  they  afterwards  repented  of,  felt  compassion 
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for  the  poor  little  innocenti  and  consoled  themselves 
by  lavishing  upon  her  tender  and  melancholy  caresses ; 
she^  however^  was  far  from  suspecting  that  there  was 
a  mystery  in  all  this^  And  thus  the  aflBur  progressed^ 
and  would  perhaps  have  progressed  successfully  to 
the  very  end,  had  Gertrude  been  the  only  young  girl 
in  the  convent.  But  among  her  companions  in 
education  here  were  some  who  knew  that  they  were 
destined  for  marriage.  The  little  Gertrude^  nourished 
in  her  idea  of  superiority^  spoke  magnificently  of  her 
future  destiny  as  Abbess — as  Princess  of  the  convent^ 
and  wished  to  be  an  object  of  envy  to  alL  She  saw 
with  astonishment  and  with  displeasure  that  many  of 
these  did  not  shew  themselves  in  the  least  moved  by 
this  proud  destiny.  To  the  majestic^  but  somewhat 
cold  and  circumscribed  images  which  the  pre-eminence 
in  a  convent  can  furnish,  they  opposed  the  brilliant 
and  varied  pleasure  of  weddings,  of  fSsstivals,  of  balls, 
of  rural  parties  of  pleasure,  of  rich  dresses,  and 
equipages.  These  images  produced  in  Gertrude's 
mind  that  movement,  that  stir,  which  a  great  basket, 
full  of  freshly  gathered  flowers,  would  produce 
when  placed  before  a  beehive.  Her  parents  and  her 
instructresses  had  cultivated  and  drawn  forth  her 
natural  vanity,  in  order  to  make  her  love  the  cloister; 
but  when  this  passion  was  excited  by  ideas  much 
more  in  accordance  with  her  nature,  she  threw  herself 
upon  them  with  an  ardour  much  more  lively,  much 
more  spontaneous.  Not  to  remain  beneath  her  com- 
panions, and  to  deliver  herself  to  this  new  humour, 
she  replied,  that,  after  all,  no  one  could  place  the  veil 
upon  her  head  without  her  consent;  that  she  also  could 
marry,  live  in  a  palace,  and  enjoy  the  world,  better 
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even  than  any  of  them;  that  she  could  do  this,  if  she 
had  wished  it;  that  she  should  and  did  wish  it,  and^ 
in  fact,  really  did.  The  idea  of  the  necessity  of  her 
consent^ — an  idea  which  until  that  moment  had  re- 
mained, as  it  were,  unperceived,  and  shrunk  back  in 
a  comer  of  her  brain, — unfolded  itself  there,  and 
shewed  itself  in  aU  its  importance.  She  called  it  forth 
every  moment  to  her  succour,  to  enjoy  more  tran- 
quilly the  images  of  a  joyous  future.  Behind  this 
idea,  however,  always  infallibly  arrived  another;  this 
consent  had  to  be  refused, — the  Prince,  her  father, 
who  considered,  or  appeared  to  consider,  it  as  already 
given, — and  at  this  idea  the  mind  of  the  young  girl 
was  £ir  from  enjoying  the  security  which  her  words 
boasted.  She  compared  herself  then  with  those 
companions  who  were  very  differently  sure  of  their 
future,  and  experienced  bitterly  herself  the  envy  which 
in  the  beginning  she  had  thought  of  making  them 
experiencse.  Envying,  she  hated  them;  sometimes  her 
hatred  evaporated  in  spites,  in  rudeness,  in  cutting 
words;  somedmes  the  conformity  of  desires  and 
hopes  calmed  her,  and  gave  birth  to  an  apparent  but 
fugitive  intimacy.  At  other  times,  wishing  to  enjoy 
meanwhile  something  real  and  of  the  present,  she 
was  pleased  with  the  preference  shewn  her,  and  made 
every  one  feel  her  superiority;  at  other  times,  being 
no  longer  able  to  support  the  solitude  of  her  fears 
and  desires,  she  would  go  all  full  of  kindness  to  these 
comrades,  as  to  implore  benevolence,  counsel,  courage. 
In  the  midst  of  these  deplorable  little  combats  with 
herself  and  with  others  she  had  passed  her  childhood, 
and  found  herself  in  that  age  so  critical,  when  it 
seems  as  though  a  mysterious  power  enters  into  the 
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soul^  which  excites,  adorns,  invigorates  all  indina- 
tions,  aU  ideas,  and  sometimes  transforms  and  tarns 
them  into  an  unforeseen  channel.  That  which  Ger- 
trude until  then  most  distinctly  desired  in  her  visions 
of  the  Aiture  was  pomp  and  outward  splendour;  but 
an  indescribable  something,  soft  and  affectionate, 
which  at  first  had  been  lightly  diffused  there,  and  as 
it  were  shrouded  in  mist,  now  began  to  develope 
itself,  and  to  exceed  every  thing  else  in  her  imagina- 
tion. She  had  made  for  herself,  in  the  most  secret 
recess  of  her  mind,  as  it  were,  a  splendid  retreat; 
here  she  took  refuge  from  the  present,  here  she 
received  certain  strange  personages  formed  out  of  the 
confused  memories  of  her  infancy,  out  of  the  little 
she  could  have  seen  of  the  exterior  world,  and  out  of 
that  which  she  had  learned  from  her  conversations 
with  her  companions;  with  these  visitors  she  con- 
versed, answered  in  their  names,  commanded  them, 
and  received  from  them  homage  of  every  kind. 
From  time  to  time  religious  thoughts  disturbed  these 
brilliant  and  fatiguing  festivals.  But  religion,  such 
as  it  had  been  taught  to  our  poor  child,  and  such  as 
she  had  received  it,  did  not  banish  pride;  on  the  con- 
trary, even  sanctified  and  promoted  it,  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  a  terrestrial  felicity.  Thus  deprived  of  its 
essence,  it  was  no  longer  religion,  but  a  vain  phantom 
like  the  others.  In  those  intervals  in  which  this 
phantom  occupied  the  first  place  in  her  imagination, 
and  there  played  the  great  person,  the  unfortunate 
girl,- overpowered  with  confused  terrors  and  a  con- 
fused idea  of  duty,  imagined  that  her  repugnance  to 
the  cloister,  and  her  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  her 
family  in  the  choice  of  her  condition  of  life,  was  a 
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crime,  and  she  promised  in  her  heart  to  expiate  this 
bj  voluntarily  shutting  herself  up  in  a  convent. 

There  was  a  law,  that  a  young  woman  could  not  be 
accepted  as  a  nun  before  having  been  examined  by 
an  ecclesiastic,  called  the  Nuns'  Vicar,  or  by  some  one 
deputed  by  him,  to  the  end  that  it  might  be  known 
certainly  whether  she  entered  the  convent  by  her  own 
choice;  and  this  examination  could  not  take  place 
until  a  year  after  she  had  expressed  her  desire  to  the 
vicar  in  writing.  The  nuns  who  had  taken  upon 
themselves  the  sad  office  of  making  Gertrude  bind 
herself  for  ever,  with  the  least  possible  knowledge  of 
what  she  did,  seized  one  of  these  moments  to  «make 
her  transcribe  and  sign  such  a  supplication.  In  order 
more  easily  to  lead  her  to  take  this  step,  they  did  not 
&il  to  say  and  represent  to  her,  that  after  all  this  was 
but  a  mere  formality  which  (and  this  was  true)  would 
have  no  efficacy,  except  by  the  other  acts  which  should 
follow,  and  which  would  depend  upon  her  own  will. 
Nevertheless,  the  supplication  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  its  destination,  before  Gertrude  had  repented  of 
having  signed  it  She  repented  then  of  having  been 
penitent,  passing  thus  days  and  months  in  an  in- 
cessant change  of  sentiment.  She  kept  a  long  time 
concealed  from  her  companions  wh^t  she  had  done; 
sometimes  in  the  fear  of  exposing  to  their  contradic- 
tions a  resolution  which  she  considered  good,  some- 
times restrained  by  the  terror  of  making  public  a 
foUy.  At  length  came  the  desire  of  alleviating  her 
mind,  and  of  demanding  counsel  and  encouragement. 
There  was  another  law,  which  was  that  a  young  girl 
could  not  be  admitted  to  this  examination  before 
having  passed  at  least  a  month  out  of  the  cloister 
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where  she  had  been  educated.  The  year  had  ahnost 
elapsed  since  the  supplication  had  been  sent^  and 
Gertrude  was  informed  that  in  a  short  time  she  should 
be  removed  from  the  convent,  and  conducted  to  the 
paternal  house,  there  to  pass  this  month,  and  to  take 
all  the  necessary  steps  for  the  completion  of  the  work 
she  had  begun.  The  Prince,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family,  held  all  for  certain,  as  though  the  affair  were 
terminated;  but  the  young  girl  had  something  quite 
different  in  her  head;  instead  of  taking  these  other 
steps,  she  thought  how  she  should  withdraw  the  first. 
In  such  anxious  circumstances  she  resolved  to  open 
her  heart  to  one  of  her  companions,  to  the  frankest 
and  the  one  most  ready  to  give  resolute  counsel.  This 
one  suggested  to  Gertrude  to  inform  her  father,  in  a 
letter,  of  her  new  resolve,  since  she  had  not  courage 
enough  to  speak  boldly  to  his  face  a  denial,  or  would 
not  And  since  gratuitous  advice  in  the  world  is  so 
rare,  the  counsellor  gave  hers  with  much  bantering 
about  her  dulness.  The  letter  was  concerted  among 
four  or  five  confidants,  written  in  secret,  and  sent 
to  its  destination  by  means  of  much  studied  artifice. 
Gertrude  waited  with  much  anxiety  for  an  answer, 
which  never  came;  except  that  some  days  afterwards 
the  Abbess  sent  for  her  to  her  cell,  and  with  an  air 
of  mystery,  disgust,  and  compassion,  gave  her  an 
obscure  hint  of  a  great  anger  of  the  Prince,  and  of 
a  fault  which  she  must  have  committed,  giving  her, 
however,  to  understand  that  by  conducting  herself 
well  in  friture  she  hoped  this  would  be  forgotten. 
The  little  girl  understood,  and  did  not  dare  to  demand 
more. 
At  length  arrived  the  day  so  much  dreaded,  yet  so 
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much  desired.    Although  Gertrude  knew  she  went 
forth  to  a  combat,  yet  the  going  out  of  the  conyent, 
the  leaving  these  walls  in  which  for  eight  years  she 
had  been  shut  up,  the  drive  in  the  carriage  through 
the  open  country,  the  seeing  again  the  city,  the  palace, 
were  sentiments  fuU  of  a  tumultuous  joy.     As  far  as 
the  combat  was  concerned  then,  the  poor  little  crea- 
ture had  already,  by  the  direction  of  her  confidants, 
taken  measures,  and,  as  we  should  now  say,  laid  her 
plans.     **  Either  they  will  wish  to  force  me,''  thought 
she,  ''and  then  I  shall  stand  firm;  or  they  will  be 
humble  and  respectful,  but  then  I  will  not  codsent — 
the  question  is  only  not  to  say  another  yes,  and  that 
I  will  not  say;  or  they  will  treat  me  with  gentleness, 
and  then  I  will  be  more  gentle  than  they;  I  will  weep, 
I  will  pray,  I  will  move  them  to  compassion;  after  all, 
I  only  demand  not  to  be  sacrificed.     But,  as  it  often 
happens  with  similar  foresight,  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other  took  place.     Days  passed  on  without  the 
father  speaking  of  either  the  supplication,  or  the  re- 
cantation, without  the  slightest  proposition  being  made 
either  with  caresses  or  menaces.     Her  parents  were 
serious,  cold,  severe  towards  her,  without  telling 
her  the  wherefore.     She  only  perceived  that  she 
was  regarded  as  a  criminal,  as  an  imworthy  person 
— a  mysterious   anathema    seemed  weighing  upon 
her,  which  separated  her  from  her  family,  allowing 
her  only  sufficient  intercourse  with  them,  to  make 
her  feel  her  subjection.    Very  rarely,  and  only  at 
stated  hours,  was  she  admitted  to  the  society  of  her 
parents   and  eldest  brother.    Between  these  there 
appeared  to  reign  a  very  great  confidence,  which 
rendered  the  abandonment  in  which  Gertrude  was 
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left  Btill  more  perceptible  and  bitter.  No  one  turned 
the  discourse  towards  her;  and  if  timidly  she  hazarded 
a  word  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  was  either  not 
attended  to,  or  answered  with  a  look  of  absence,  of 
disdain,  or  of  severity.  But  if,  unable  longer  to 
support  so  bitter  and  humiliating  a  distinction,  she 
insisted  and  endeavoured  to  familiarize  herself  with 
her  fiunily,  or  if  she  even  implored  a  little  love,  the 
subject  of  the  choice  was  immediately  touched  upon, 
and  she  was  clearly  made  to  feel  that  this  was  the 
means  of  acquiring  the  affection  of  her  family.  Thus 
Gertrude,  who  would  never  have  desired  affection  on 
this  condition,  was  obliged  to  draw  herself  back,  refuse 
the  first  signs  of  kindness  which  she  had  so  much 
longed  for,  and  retire  of  her  own  accord,  to  her  post 
of  excommunication,  and  moreover,  remaining  there, 
appear  to  a  certain  degree  to  be  herself  in  fault. 

Such  sentiments  and  objects  of  reality  made  a  sad 
contrast  to  the  joyous  visions  with  which  Gertrude 
had  been  so  much  occupied,  and  with  which  she  still 
always  occupied  herself  in  the  secresy  of  her  mind. 
She  had  hoped,  in  the  splendid  and  much-frequented 
paternal  house,  to  have  enjoyed  some  real  proof  of  the 
things  which  she  had  imagined,  but  she  found  herself 
in  all  deceived.  The  imprisonment  was  as  sure  and 
severe  as  in  the  convent;  neither  was  a  drive  or  walk 
ever  spoken  of;  and  a  little  passage  which  led  out  of 
the  house  into  a  neighbouring  church,  deprived  her 
even  of  the  least  possibility  of  setting  foot  in  the 
street.  The  society  was  graver,  scarcer,  and  less 
varied,  than  in  the  convent.  At  every  announcement 
of  a  visitor,  Gertrude  was  obliged  to  mount  up  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  there  to  shut  herself  up  with  some 
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old  waiting-women,  and  to  dine  there,  was  there  any 
gnest  The  domestics  conformed  their  manners  and 
disconrsea  to  the  example  and  intentions  of  their 
master;  and  Gertrude,  who  following  her  own  incli- 
nation would  have  treated  them  with  a  lordly  fami- 
liarity, and  who  in  the  situation  in  which  she  now 
found  herself  would  have  been  grateful  for  any 
demonstration  of  affection  from  them,  as  to  one  of 
their  eqnals,  and  who  condescended  eyen  to  beseech 
it,  remained  humiliated  and  grieved  to  see  her  ad- 
Tances  received  with  a  manifest  carelessness,  although 
accompanied  by  a  slight  obsequiousness  of  ceremony. 
She  observed,  however,  that  one  page,  very  different 
from  the  others,  shewed  her  respect,  and  felt  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  compassion  for  her.  The  behaviour 
of  this  boy  was  what  Gertrude  had  seen  the  nearest 
approaching  the  order  of  things  so  much  contemplated 
in  her  imagination,  the  most  resembling  the  behaviour 
of  her  ideal  creatures.  By  little  and  little  an  extra- 
ordinary something  shewed  itself  in  the  manners  of  this 
young  girl— an  unaccustomed  tranquilHty  and  watch- 
ftdness, — the  manner  of  one  who  has  found  something 
which  concerns  him  much,  which  he  would  look  at 
every  moment,  and  preserve  from  the  gaze  of  others. 
She  was  watched  mo^pe^than  ever;  so  much  so  that 
one  morning  she  was  surprised  by  one  of  her  waiting- 
women  folding  a  paper,  upon  which  she  would  have 
done  better  to  have  written  nothing.  After  a  short 
struggle  the  paper  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  wait- 
ing-women, and  from  them  was  passed  into  those  of 
the  Prince. 

The  terror  of  Gertrude,  at  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps, can  neither  be  described  nor  imagined;  it  was 
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this  terrible  Father;  he  was  irritated,  and  she  felt 
herself  guilty!  But  when  she  saw  him  appear,  with 
that  frown,  with  that  paper  in  his  hand,  she  would 
have  wished  to  be  a  hundred  feet  under  ground, — not 
to  say  in  a  conyent.  His  words  were  not  many,  but 
terrible;  the  intimated  chastisement  was  not  immedi- 
ately being  shut  up  again  in  the  chamber  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  woman  who  had  made  the  dis- 
coyery;  this  was  only  the  beginning,  a  remedy  for 
the  moment,  but  another  chastisement,  obscure,  un- 
determined, and  therefore  all  the  more  fearful,  was 
promised,  was  dimly  seen  in  the  future. 

The  Page  was  suddenly  dismissed,  as  was  only 
natural,  and  eyen  he  was  also  menaced  with  something 
terrible,  if  oyer  he  dared  to  breathe  a  word  on  the 
subject.  Giying  him  this  intimation,  the  Prince  ad- 
ministered two  solemn  boxes  on  the  ear,  thus  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  adyenture  a  remembrance  which  should 
depriye  the  boy  of  any  temptation  to  boast  of  it.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  find  some  pretext  for  the  dismission 
of  the  Page;  as  to  the  daughter,  it  was  said  that  she 
was  indisposed. 

Thus  she  remained  with  the  beating  of  her  heart, 
with  shame,  with  remorse,  and  terror  of  the  future, 
alone  with  this  woman,  hateful  to  her  as  the  witness 
of  her  guilt  and  the  cause  of  her  disgrace.  She  in 
return  hated  Gertrude,  on  whose  account  she  found 
herself  reduced,  without  knowing  for  how  long,  to 
the  wearisome  life  of  a  gaoleress,  and  become  for  eyer 
the  keeper  of  a  dangerous  secret. 

The  first  confused  tumult  of  these  sentiments  calmed 
itself  by  degrees;  but  then  returning  one  by  one  into 
her  mind^  they  increased  there,  and  fixed  Uiemselyes 
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to  torment  her  more  distinctly  and  at  their  leisure. 
What  could  this  punishment  be^  thus  menaced  in 
enigmas?  Many,  Yarious  and  strange,  presented  them- 
sekes  to  the  ardent  and  inexperienced  fancy  of 
Gertrude.  What  appeared  to  her  the  most  probable 
was  to  be  conducted  to  the  convent  of  Monza,  to 
reappear  there  no  longer  as  the  Signorina,  but  as  a 
ctdprit,  and  remain  shut  up  there,  who  knows  how 
long?  Who  knows  with  what  treatment?  Perhaps  the 
most  distressing  idea  which  an  imagination  like  hers, 
thus  full  of  painful  images,  could  present  to  her,  was 
the  apprehension  of  this  disgrace.  The  words,  the 
phrases,  the  commas,  on  this  unfortunate  sheet  of 
paper,  passed  and  repassed  through  her  mind;  she 
imagined  them,  looked  at  and  weighed  by  a  reader, 
80  unforeseen,  so  different  to  the  one  for  whom  it  was 
destined;  she  imagined  it  could  have  fallen  under  the 
eyes  of  her  mother,  of  her  brother,  and  of  who  knows 
bow  many  others  besides;  and  in  comparison  with 
this,  the  rest  appeared  a  mere  nothing.  The  image 
of  the  one  who  had  been  the  first  cause  of  all  this 
scandal,  was  not  wanting  to  torment  the  poor  recluse; 
and  you  can  imagine  what  a  strange  contrast  this 
phantom  must  hare  made,  seen  among  others  so  dif- 
ferent, so  serious,  cold,  and  menacing.  But  precisely 
because  she  could  never  separate  it  from  them,  nor 
return  one  moment  to  these  fugitive  joys,  without 
the  present  sorrows  which  were  the  consequence  of 
their  stepping  forth,  she  commenced  by  little  and 
litde  to  return  to  it  less  frequently,  to  chase  it  from 
her  remembrance,  and  to  divert  her  mind  from  it. 
Neither  so  long,  nor  so  willingly,  did  she  dwell  among 
those  gay  and  brilliant  fancies  of  a  former  time;  these 
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were  too  much  opposed  to  real  circomstances^  and  to 
eyery  probability  of  the  future.  The  only  castle  in 
which  Gertrude  could  imagine  a  tranquil  and  honour- 
able retreat^  which  was  not  a  mere  fancy^  was  the 
convent,  therefore  she  resolyed  to  enter  it  for  ever. 
Such  a  resolution  she  could  not  doubt  would  accom- 
modate every  thing,  pay  every  debt,  and  change  in  a 
moment  her  situation.  Against  this  proposition,  it  is 
true,  opposed  themselves  the  thoughts  of  all  her  life; 
but  times  were  changed.  In  the  abyss  into  which 
Gertrude  had  now  fidlen,  and  in  comparison  with  what 
she  had  to  fear  at  certain  times,  the  condition  of  a 
nun,  £^ted,  considered,  and  obeyed,  appeared  to  her 
sweet  and  enviable.  Two  other  sentiments  of  very 
different  natures  contributed  also  by  intervals  to 
diminish  her  ancient  aversion;  sometimes  remorse 
for  her  error  and  a  fSmtastic  tenderness  of  devotion, 
sometimes  her  pride,  imbittered  and  irritated  by  the 
manners  of  her  gaoleress,  who  often,  one  must  confess, 
provoked  by  her,  revenged  herself  now  in  frighten- 
ing her  with  the  menaced  chastisement,  now  by 
making  her  blush  for  her  transgression.  At  other 
times,  when  she  wished  to  shew  herself  amiable,  she 
assumed  a  tone  of  protection  more  odious  even  than 
insult.  On  such  occasions  the  desire  which  Gertrude 
felt  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  this  woman,  and  to 
appear  to  her  in  a  condition  elevated  above  her  anger 
and  her  pity,  became  so  lively  and  violent,  that  it 
made  every  thing  seem  lovely  which  could  lead  to 
its  gratification.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five  days' 
imprisonment,  one  morning,  Gertrude,  wearied  out 
and  exasperated  to  an  excess  by  one  of  these  disputes 
with  her  guardian,  hid  herself  in  a  corner  of  the 
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cliamber^  and  there^  her  face  concealed  by  her  hands, 
remained  some  time  endeavouring  to  devour  her 
rage.  She  felt  an  overpowering  yearning  to  see  other 
looks,  to  hear  other  words,  to  be  treated  differently. 
She  thought  of  her  father  and  of  her  family.  But  it 
flashed  across  her  mind,  that  it  depended  alone  upon 
herself  to  find  in  them  friends,  and  she  experienced 
a  sudden  joy.  This  joy  was  followed  by  shame,  and 
an  extraordinary  penitence  for  her  fault,  and  an  eqtud 
desire  to  expiate  it  Not  that  now  her  will  had  fixed 
upon  the  determination,  but  it  had  never  before 
entered  into  it  with  so  much  ardour.  She  rose,  went 
to  a  little  table,  took  the  fatal  pen,  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  her  father,  full  of  affection  and  of  hope,  imploring 
his  pardon,  and  shewing  nerself  irrevocably  decided, 
and  ready  to  do  every  thing  that  should  please  him, 
and  every  thing  which  he  should  command. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

There  are  moments,  particularly  in  youth,  when  the 
soul  is  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  least 
solicitation  is  sufficient  to  obtain  anything  which  has 
the  appearance  of  sacrifice;  as  a  flower,  scarcely 
opened,  droops  upon  its  fragile  stem,  ready  to  abandon 
its  fragrance  to  the  first  breeze  which  caresses  it. 
These  moments,  which  one  ought  to  admire  with  a 
timid  respect,  are  precisely  those  which  interested 
cunning  spies  out  attentively  and  seizes,  to  bind  an 
unguarded  wish. 

On  reading  this  letter,  the  Prince saw  sud- 
denly the  loophole  open  to  his  old  and  constant  views. 
He  sent  to  inform  Gertrude  that  she  should  come  to 
him;  and  expecting  her,  he  disposed  himself  to  strike 
the  iron.  Gertrude  appeared,  and  without  raising 
her  eyes  to  her  father's  face,  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  him,  and  had  scarcely  breath  to  say 
"pardon!"  He  signed  to  her  to  rise;  but,  with  a 
voice  little  calculated  to  reassure  her,  he  replied,  that 
it  was  not  sufficient  either  to  desire  or  to  crave  pardon; 
that  this  was  a  thing  but  too  easy  and  too  natural  in 
every  one  who  found  themselves  guilty,  and  who 
feared  punishment;  that,  in  short,  it  was  necessary  to 
merit  pardon.  Gertrude  demanded  submissively  and 
tremblingly,  what  she  ought  to  do.  The  Prince  (one 
has  not  the  heart  to  give  him  in  this  moment  the 
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title  of  father)  did  not  directly  reply  to  this,  but 
began  talking  tediously  about  Gertrude's  fault;  and 
these  words  made  the  soul  of  the  poor  girl  smarts  as 
does  a  wound  under  the  touch  of  a  rude  hand.  He 
continued,  saying,  that — when  even — ^in  case, — he  ' 
should  have  had  at  first  the  intention  of  establishing 
her  in  the  world,  she  herself  had  now  placed  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way,  since  a  man  of 
honour,  like  himself,  could  never  be  audacious  enough 
to  present  to  a  gentleman  a  young  lady  who  had 
given  such  a  proof  of  her  disposition.  The  miserable 
listener  was  annihilated;  then  the  Prince,  softening 
by  degrees  his  voice  and  words,  continued  saying, 
that,  however,  for  every  fault  there  was  a  remedy 
and  mercy;  and  that  hers  was  one  of  those  for  which 
the  remedy  was  most  clearly  indicated;  that  she  must 
see  from  this  sad  accident,  that  the  life  of  the  world 
was  too  full  of  dangers  for  her. 

*'  Ah,  yes  1 "  exclaimed  Gertrude,  overcome  by  fear 
and  shame,  and  moved  in  this  moment  by  an  instan- 
taneous tenderness. 

'^Ahl  you  also  comprehend  this,"  replied  the 
Prince  immediately.  ^'  Well,  the  past  shall  be  spoken 
of  no  more, — all  is  cancelled ;  you  have  taken  the  only 
honourable  and  convenient  course  which  remained  to 
you;  but  since  you  have  chosen  it  by  your  own  free 
will,  and  with  so  good  a  grace,  it  is  for  me  to  render 
it  agreeable  in  every  thing  to  you, — it  is  for  me  to 
cause  you  to  enjoy  all  the  advantage  and  merit  of  this 
action;  I  will  take  charge  of  this."  Saying  these 
words,  he  rang  a  little  bell  which  stood  upon  a  small 
table,  and  said  to  the  servant  who  entered,  **  the 
Princess  and  the  young  Prince  immediately;"  and 
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then  continued^  turning  to  Gertrude,  "  I  wish  to 
make  them  participate  in  my  joy;  I  wish  that  they 
should  commence  immediately  to  treat  you  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  occasion*  You  have  until 
now  experienced  what  is  a  severe  father,  but  hence- 
forth you  shall  only  know  the  affectionate  parent." 

At  these  words,  Gertrude  remained  confounded. 
Now,  she  thought  how  this  yes,  which  had  escaped 
her  lips,  could  have  been  able  to  signify  so  much; 
now  she  sought  whether  there  were  any  means  of 
contracting  and  restraining  its  sense;  but  the  per- 
suasion of  the  Prince  appeared  so  entire,  his  joy  so 
jealous,  his  amiability  so  conditional,  that  Gertrude 
dared  not  proffer  a  word  which  could  trouble  him  the 
least  in  the  world. 

After  a  few  moments,  the  Princess  and  the  young 
Prince  came,  and  seeing  Gertrude  there,  looked  in 
her  face  imcertain  and  full  of  wonder.  But  the 
Prince,  with  a  gay  and  amiable  air,  which  prescribed 
to  them  also  a  similar  one,  said,  '^  Behold  the  stray 
sheep;  let  this  be  the  last  word  which  recalls  this  sad 
memory.  Behold  the  joy  of  the  family!  Gertrude 
has  no  longer  need  of  counsel,  that  which  we  desired 
for  her  good  she  has  done  spontaneously.    She  i& 

resolved,  she  makes  me  imderstand "     Here 

Gertrude  raised  towards  her  father  a  look  half- 
astonishment,  half-supplication,  as  though  begging 
him  to  desist,  but  he  continued,  "  that  she  is  resolved 
to  take  the  veil." 

"Well  done!  Excellent  1''  exclaimed  with  one 
voice  the  mother  and  son,  and  both  embraced  Ger- 
trude, who  received  these  embraces  with  tears,  which 
,  were  interpreted  as  tears  of  joy.    Then  the  Prince 
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was  diffuse  in  explaining  what  he  would  do  to  render 
his  daughter's  fate  gay  and  splendid.  He  spoke  of 
the  distinction  which  she  would  enjoy  in  the  convent 
and  in  the  country;  that  she  should  be  like  a  Princess, 
like  the  representative  of  the  funily,  that,  as  soon  as 
her  age  should  permit,  she  should  be  raised  to  the 
first  dignity,  and  that  in  the  meantime  she  should 
be  only  subject  in  name.  The  Princess  and  young 
Prince  renewed  every  moment  their  congratulations 
and  applause— Gertrude  was  as  possessed  by  a  dream. 

^^  It  will  be  proper  then  to  fix  the  day  for  going  to 
Monza,  to  make  the  request  to  the  Abbess,''  said  the 
Prince;  ''how  pleased  she  will  be!  I  can  say  that 
all  the  convent  know  well  how  to  appreciate  the 
honour  which  Gertrude  does  it.  And  even — why 
not  go  to-day?    Gertrude  will  willingly  take  the  air.'* 

'*  Let  us  go  then,''  said  the  Princess. 

''I  will  go  and  give  orders,"  said  the  young 
Prince. 

«  But ,"  proffered  Gertrude,  submissively. 

"  Gently,  gently,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  we  will 
leave  it  to  her  to  decide;  perhaps  to-day  she  does  not 
feel  herself  sufficiently  disposed,  and  she  would  rather 
wait  till  to-morrow.  Say,  would  you  rather  go  to-day 
or  to-morrow^" 

"  To-morrow,"  replied  Gertrude,  in  a  weak  voice^ 
to  whom  it  appeared  something,  having  only  gained 
a  little  time. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  the*  Prince  solemnly,  "  she  has 
fixed  that  it  shall  be  to-morrow.  Meanwhile  I  will 
go  to  the  vicar,  to  arrange  a  day  for  the  examination. 
Without  fieurther  being  said,  the  Prince  lefl  the  house, 
and  really  went  (which  was  no  small  honour)  to  the 
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vicar,  and  there  concerted  that  he  should  come  in 
two  days." 

All  the  rest  of  this  day,  Gertrude  had  not  a  moment 
of  comfort.  She  would  have  wished  to  repose  her 
soul  after  so  much  agitation,  to  allow,  so  to  say,  her 
thoughts  to  clear  themselves,  to  render  account  to 
herself  of  that  which  she  had  done,  and  of  that  which 
still  remained  to  do;  to  know  what  she  desired;  to 
retard  a  moment  this  machine  which,  scarcely  set  in 
motion,  hurried  on  with  such  precipitation;  but  there 
was  no  means  of  doing  this.  The  occupations  which 
succeeded  each  other  without  interruption  entirely 
prevented  all  reflection.  Immediately  after  the  Prince's 
departure,  she  was  conducted  into  the  cabinet  of  the 
Princess,  there  to  be  dressed  and  adorned  under  her 
direction,  by  the  hands  of  her  own  women.  They 
had  not  yet  given  the  finishing  touch,  when  it  was 
announced  that  dinner  was  served.  Gertrude  passed 
on  through  the  respectftd  bows  of  the  servants,  who 
seemed  to  felicitate  themselves  upon  her  cure,  and 
she  found  some  of  her  nearest  relations,  who  had 
been  invited  in  haste  to  do  honour  to  her,  to  congra- 
tulate her  upon  these  two  happy  events,  the  recovery 
of  her  health,  and  the  declaration  of  her  determina- 
tion. 

The  Sposina  (it  is  thus  they  call  young  girls  destined 
to  the  cloister,  and  Gertrude  at  her  entrance  was 
saluted  by  all  with  this  name),  the  Sposina  had  enough 
to  do  to  answer  all  the  compliments  which  were  made 
her  on  all  hands.  She  was  well  aware  that  each  of 
her  answers  was  like  a  new  consent  and  a  confirmation, 
but  how  to  answer  di£Perently?  Directly  afiier  leaving 
the  table  came  the  hour  of  the  drive.    Gertrude  went 
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in  the  carriage  with  her  mother^  and  two  uncles,  who 
had  been  at  dinner.  After  the  ordinary  tour,  they 
drove  into  the  Strada  Marina,  which  covered  then 
the  space  occupied  at  the  present  day  by  the  public 
gardens;  it  was  the  place  if  here  the  Signori  came  in 
their  carriages  to  refresh  themselves  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  day.  Gertrude's  uncles  spoke  also  to  her  as 
was  proper  on  such  a  day,  and  one  of  them,  who 
appeared  to  know  better  than  the  other  every  body, 
every  carriage,  every  livery,  and  who  had  every  mo- 
ment something  to  say  of  Signer  this,  or  of  Signora 
&at,  interrupted  himself  all  at  once,  and  turning  round 
to  his  niece,  said, — *' Ah,  you  little  rogue!  you  turn 
your  back  upon  all  this  idle  nonsense.  You  are  a 
little  sly  puss;  you  leave  all  of  us  poor  worldlings  in 
our  embarrassments,  you  retire  to  lead  a  holy  life,  and 
drive  comfortably  to  paradise  in  your  carriage!'' 

In  the  evening  they  returned  home,  and  the  do- 
mestics, descending  in  haste  with  torches,  announced 
that  many  visiters  were  exp^ted.  The  news  had 
spread,  and  friends  came  to  pay  their  respects.  They 
entered  the  conversation-hall.  Here  the  Sposina  was 
the  idol,  the  amusement,  the  victim.  It  was  who 
should  have  her  most  to  herself,  who  should  give  her 
sweetmeats,  who  should  promise  to  go  and  see  her, 
who  should  speak  to  her  of  the  mother  such-a-one 
her  relation,  or  the  mother  such-a-one  an  acquaintance 
of  hers,  who  should  vaunt  the  air  of  Momsa,  who 
should  paint  an  enchanting  picture  of  the  high  rank 
she  would  enjoy  there.  Others,  who  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  approach  Gertrude  thus  besieged,  stood  wait- 
ing for  an  occasion  to  present  themselves,  and  felt  a 
certain  remorse,  until  they  had  acquitted  themsehes 

VOL.  I.  L 
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of  this  duty.  By  degrees  the  company  withdrew; 
all  left  with  an  easy  conscience^  and  Gertrude  remained 
alone  with  her  parents  and  her  brother. 

''At  length/'  said  the  Prince,  ''I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  my  daughter  treated  according  to 
her  rank!  One  must,  however,  confess  that  she  has 
behaved  admirably.  She  has  shewn  that  she  will 
not  be  in  the  least  embarrassed,  in  assuming  the  first 
place,  and  in  maintaining  the  honour  of  the  family.'' 

They  supped  in  haste,  in  order  to  retire  immedi* 
ately,  and  thus  be  ready  early  the  next  morning. 

Gertrude,  saddened,  provoked,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  a  little  vain  of  all  these  compliments,  remembered 
at  this  moment  all  she  had  suffered  from  her  gaoleress; 
and  seeing  her  father  thus  disposed  to  gratify  her  in 
every  thing,  with  but  one  exception,  she  desired  to 
profit  by  the  prosperity  in  which  she  found  herself, 
and  appease  one  of  the  passions  which  tormented  her. 
Therefore  she  shewed  a  great  repugnance  to  be  with 
this  woman,  and  complained  strongly  of  her  behaviour. 

'*  How  ?"  said  the  Prince,  "  has  she  been  wanting 
in  respect  towards  you?  To-morrow,  to-morrow,  I 
will  give  her  something  which  she  shall  remember 
long.  Leave  it  to  me,  I  will  make  her  know  who  she 
is,  and  who  you  are.  And,  in  any  case,  a  daughter 
with  whom  I  am  contented,  ought  not  to  see  near  her 
a  person  who  displeases  her."  Saying  this,  he  had 
another  woman  called,  whom  he  ordered  to  wait  upon 
Gertrude;  who,  however,  deliberating  upon  the  satis- 
j&ction  she  had  received,  was  astonished  to  find  in  it 
so  little  savour,  in  comparison  with  the  desire  for  it 
which  she  had  experienced.  \ 

The  woman  who  accompWed  Gertrude  to  her 
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apartment  was  an  old  servant  of  the  funily,  formerly 
governess  of  the  young  Prince,  whom  she  had  received 
from  the  arms  of  his  nurse;  educated  almost  to  adole- 
scence,  and  upon  whom  she  had  placed  all  her  joys, 
all  her  hopes^  all  her  glory.  She  was  as  happy  about 
the  decision  made  this  day,  as  though  it  were  one 
influencing  her  own  fortune ;  and  Gertrude,  for  the 
last  diversion  of  the  day,  had  to  submit  to  the  congra- 
tulations, the  praises,  the  counsels  of  the  old  woman, 
and  to  hear  her  speak  of  certain  aunts  and  great  aimts 
who  had  been  enchanted  with  the  life  of  a  nun;  since 
being  of  this  family  they  had  enjoyed  always  the 
highest  honours,  had  known  how  to  keep  one  hand 
without  the  convent,  and  thus  in  their  parlours  had 
obtained  things  which  the  greatest  ladies  in  their  halls 
could  never  have  attained.  She  spoke  of  the  visits 
she  would  receive;  one  day  she  would  see  the  young 
Prince  with  his  bride,  who  would  certainly  be  some 
very  great  lady;  and  then  not  only  the  convent,  but 
also  all  the  country  would  be  in  movement.  The  old 
woman  spoke  while  assisting  Gertrude  to  imdress, 
she  spoke  when  Grertrude  was  already  in  bed,  and 
she  still  spoke  when  Gertrude  slept.  Youth  and 
fatigue  had  been  more  powerful  than  sorrow.  Her 
^  sleep  was  unqiiiet,  agitated,  full  of  painful  dreams, 
and  was  only  broken  by  the  screaming  voice  of  the  old 
woman  who  came  to  wake  her,  in  order  to  prepare 
her  for  the  journey  to  Monza. 

''  Bise,  rise,  Signora  Sposina,  it  is  broad  day,  and 
another  hour  will  have  passed  at  least  before  you  are 
dressed  and  have  finished  your  toilet.  The  Princess 
is  dressing;  she  has  been  wakened  four  hours  earlier 
than  usual.    The  young  Prince  has  already  descended 
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to  the  stables^  he  will  return  directly^  and  will  be 
ready  to  set  out  when  you  are.  He  is  as  lively  as  a 
hare — the  little  rogue!  But  he  has  always  been  so 
from  quite  a  little  child,  and  I  can  say  so,  who  have 
carried  him  in  my  arms.  But  when  he  is  ready  one 
must  not  make  him  wait,  because,  although  he  is  of 
the  best  temper  in  the  world,  he  gets  impatient  then, 
and  grows  very  angry.  Poor  little  fellow  I  one  must 
please  him;  it  is  his  disposition;  and  then  this  time 
he  has  a  little  reason  for  it,  since  he  puts  himself  out 
of  the  way  for  you.  Woe  to  him  who  provokes  the 
young  Prince  in  these  moments!  He  has  regard  for 
no  one  excepting  the  Prince,  but  one  day  he  will  also 
be  Prince  himself;  let  that  day  be,  however,  as  far  off 
as  possible!  Quick,  quick,  Signora  Sposina.  Why 
do  you  look  at  me  so  amazed?  By  this  hour  you 
ought  to  be  out  of  your  nest.'* 

At  the  image  of  the  young  Prince  impatient,  all 
the  other  ideas  which  had  crowded  the  awakened 
mind  of  Gertrude  dispersed  themselves  like  a  troop 
of  sparrows  at  the  sight  of  a  kite.  She  obeyed, 
dressed  herself  in  haste,  let  her  hair  be  arranged,  and 
appeared  in  the  hall  where  her  parents  and  brother 
were  assembled.  They  made  her  seat  herself  in  a 
large  arm-chair,  and  brought  her  a  cup  of  chocolate: 
taking  the  veil  was  the  same  thing  as  among  the 
Bomans  assuming  the  vestal  robe. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  carriage  was  ready, 
the  Prince  drew  aside  his  daughter  and  said  to 
her,  **  Now,  Gertrude,  yesterday  you  did  yourself 
honour,  to-day  you  must  even  surpass  yourself.  You 
have  to  appear  at  the  convent,  and  in  the  country, 
where  you  are  destined  to  play  the  first  character. 
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They  expect  you  there  (it  is  needless  to  say  the  Prince 
had  sent  notice  of  this  to  the  Abbess  the  day  before), 
and  all  eyes  will  be  upon  you.  Haye  dignity  and  be 
sluIfuL  The  Abbess  will  demand  what  is  your  desire, 
this  is  a  mere  formality;  you  can  answer  that  you  ask 
permission  to  be  admitted  to  take  the  veil  in  the 
convent  where  you  have  been  educated  with  so  much 
love,  where  you  have  received  so  many  favours;  which 
is  the  pure  truth.  Say  these  few  words  with  an  inde- 
dependent  air,  so  that  it  may  not  be  said  they  have  been 
whispered  to  you,  and  that  you  do  not  know  how 
to  speak  by  yourself.  There,  the  good  mothers  know 
nothing  of  what  has  happened;  it  is  a  secret  which 
shall  rest  buried  in  the  family,  and  therefore  do  not 
make  a  contrite  and  doubtful  face  which  could  cause 
suspicion.  Shew  from  what  blood  you  spring;  be  polite 
and  modest,  but  remember  that  in  this  place,  except- 
ing your  family,  no  one  is  higher  than  you.'' 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  the  Prince  moved 
aw^y,  the  Princess  and  the  young  Prince  followed 
him;  they  descended  all  four  the  staircase,  and  got 
into  the  carriage.  The  embarrassments  and  the 
annoyances  of  the  world,  and  the  holy  life  of  the 
cloister,  particularly  for  young  women  of  noble  blood, 
were  the  themes  of  conversation  during  the  drive. 
Towards  the  end  of  their  journey  the  Prince  renewed 
his  instructions  to  his  daughter,  and  repeated  many 
times  the  form  of  the  response.  Entering  Monza, 
Gertrude  felt  her  heart  ache,  but  her  attention  was 
attracted  by  I  do  not  know  what  Signori,  who  stopped 
the  carriage,  repeating  I  do  not  know  how  many 
compliments.  They  recommenced  their  way,  moving 
.  along  at  a  foot's-pace  towards  the  convent,  between 
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the  regards  of  the  curious  who  rushed  from  all  sides 
into  the  street  to  gaze  at  them.  When  the  carriage 
paused  before  this  wall,  before  this  door  so  well  known 
of  old^  Gertrude's  heart  ached  still  more.  She  des- 
cended from  the  carriage  between  two  rows  of  people, 
whom  the  domestics  ordered  to  stand  back.  All  these 
eyes  riveted  upon  the  poor  child  obliged  her  continu- 
ally to  study  her  countenance;  but  what  more  than 
all  the  rest  held  her  in  subjection  was  the  eyes  of  her 
father,  towards  which,  although  she  feared  them  so 
much,  she  could  not  avoid  turning  hers  every  moment; 
these  eyes  governed  her  movements  and  her  cotmte- 
nance  as  by  means  of  invisible  reins.  They  crossed 
the  first  court,  entered  another,  and  there  saw  the 
door  of  the  inner  cloister  open  and  crowded  with 
nuns.  In  the  first  row  was  the  Abbess,  surrounded 
by  the  elders;  behind  them,  other  nuns,  pik-mSle, 
some  on  dp-toe,  and  last  of  all  the  lay  sisters  stand- 
ing on  benches.  You  saw  here  and  there  gleam 
some  little  eye,  peep  forth  some  little  face,  between 
the  black  robes;  these  were  the  wildest  and  most 
courageous  among  the  pupils,  who  introduced  them- 
selves, and  penetrating  between  nun  and  nun,  had 
succeeded  in  making  a  little  hole  for  themselves  so 
as  to  see  something.  From  the  multitude  went  forth 
many  an  acclamation;  you  saw  many  arms  wave  them- 
selves in  sign  of  welcome  and  joy.  Arrived  at  the 
door,  Gertrude  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the 
Lady  Abbess.  After  the  first  compliments,  this  one 
with  a  manner  half-joyous,  half-solemn,  demanded 
what  she  desired  in  this  place,  since  there  was  nothing 
which  they  could  refuse  her. 
"  I  am  here "  conunenced  Gertrude,  but  at 
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the  moment  of  pronoimcing  the  words  which  decided 
thus  irrevocably  her  fstte^  she  hesitated  an  instant^ 
and  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  crowd 
before  her.  She  saw  in  this  moment  one  of  her  most 
intimate  companions,  who  regarded  her  with  an  air 
of  compassion,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  of  malice, 
and  who  seemed  to  say, — ah,  there  is  our  braye  one 
£illen  at  last!  This  sight  woke  again  more  livingly 
than  ever  in  her  soul  old  feelings,  and  restored  also 
a  little  of  her  former  courage;  and  she  sought  an 
answer  somewhat  diiferent  from  the  one  which  had 
been  told  her,  when  raising  her  eyes  towards  the 
countenance  of  her  fsither,  as  though  to  essay  her 
strength,  she  perceived  there  a  disgust  so  deep,  an 
impatience  so  menacing,  that  resolved  by  fear,  with 
the  same  speed  with  which  she  would  have  fled  a 
terrible  object,  she  continued, — ^'  I  am  here  beseech- 
ing to  be  admitted  to  take  the  veil  in  this  convent, 
where  I  have  been  brought  up  with  so  much  love/^ 
The  Abbess  quickly  replied  that  it  pained  her  much 
upon  such  an  occasion,  that  the  rules  did  not  permit 
her  to  give  an  immediate  reply,  this  reply  must  come 
firom  the  united  voices  of  the  sisters,  and  must  precede 
the  permission  of  the  superiors;  but  that  Gertrude, 
knowing  the  sentiments  which  they  entertained  for 
her  there,  could  foresee  with  certainty  what  this 
answer  would  be;  and  that  in  the  meantime  no  rule 
prohibited  the  Abbess  and  sisters  from  manifesting 
the  joy  which  they  felt  at  this  request*  A  confiised 
murmur  of  congratulations  and  acclamations  arose. 
Great  baskets,  filled  with  sweetmeats,  were  presented 
first  to  the  Sposina,  and  then  to  her  pasents.  Whilst 
some  of  the  nuns  fondled  her,  others  complimented 
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the  mother^  others  the  young  Prince,  the  Abbess 
prayed  the  Prince  that  he  would  come  to  the  grate 
of  the  parlour,  where  she  expected  him.  She  was 
accompanied  by  two  elders,  and  when  she  saw  him 
appear, ''  Signer  Prince,"  she  said,  '^  in  obedience  to 
the  rules,  to  accomplish  an  indispensable  form — 
although  in  this  case — nevertheless  I  am  obliged  to 
tell  you  —  that  every  time  a  daughter  asks  to  be 
admitted  to  take  the  veil — the  Superior,  who  I  am 
unworthily — is  obliged  to  inform  the  parents — that 
if  by  chance — they  may  have  forced  the  will  of  their 
daughter  —  they  will  incur  excommimication.  But 
you  will  excuse  me " 

"  Very  good,  very  good,'*  reverend  Mother.  I 
praise  your  exactitude,  it  is  too  just.  But  you  can- 
not doubt " 

''Oh!  I  think  Signer  Prince — I  have  spoken  to 
fulfil  precisely — as  for  the  rest  — 


fi 


"  Certainly,  certainly.  Lady  Abbess.^' 

Having  exchanged  these  few  words,  the  two  inter- 
locutors bowed  to  each  other,  and  separated  as  though 
both  one  and  the  other  were  desirous  to  end  the 
tite-d'tStef  and  each  one  went  to  rejoin  the  party- 
awaiting  them,  one  within,  the  other  without,  the 
convent. 

"  Come  I"  said  the  Prince,  "  Gertrude  will  soon 
be  able  to  enjoy,  at  her  leisure,  the  company  of  these 
good  mothers.  For  this  time  we  have  wearied  them 
enough."  Thus  saying,  he  saluted  the  Lady  Abbess, 
the  family  followed  his  example;  they  renewed  their 
compliments,  and  again  set  forth. 

Gertrude,  in  returning,  had  no  great  desire  to  talk. 
Frightened  at  the  step  she  had  taken,  ashamed  of 
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her  weakness^  vexed  with  others  and  with  herself,  she 
sorrowfully  counted  over  the  occasions  in  which  it 
yet  remained  for  her  to  say  no,  and  promised  weakly 
and  confusedly  to  herself  that  she  would  hare  more 
address  and  courage.  All  these  thoughts,  however, 
had  not  entirely  dispelled  her  fears  of  the  frowns  of 
her  father;  so  little  so  indeed,  that  when  by  a  glance 
cast  secretly  she  saw  in  his  countenance  that  there 
remained  no  longer  any  trace  of  anger,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  appeared  very  well  satisfied  with  her, 
this  seemed  so  great  a  happiness  that  she  was  for  a 
moment  quite  joyful. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  it  was  necessary  to  change 
her  dress,  then  came  the  dinner,  then  other  visits, 
then  the  promenade,  then  the  conversazione,  then  the 
supper.  Towards  the  end' of  which,  the  Prince 
brought  into  the  field  another  affair,  the  selection  of 
the  godmother.  Thus  is  a  lady  called,  who,  at  the 
request  of  the  parents,  becomes  guardian  and  con- 
ductress of  the  young  Sposina  during  the  time  which 
elapses  between  the  supplication  and  the  entrance 
into  the  convent, — ^time  employed  in  visiting  the 
churches,  the  public  places,  societies,  villas,  sanctuaries, 
every  thing,  in  short,  most  remarkable  in  the  town 
and  its  neighbourhood,  to  the  end  that  the  young 
girls,  before  pronouncing  an  irrevocable  vow,  may 
know  what  they  renounce.  *'  It  is  necessary  to  think 
about  a  godmother,''  said  the  Prince,  "  since  to- 
morrow the  Nuns'  Vicar  will  come  for  the  formality 
of  the  examination,  and  immediately  afterwards  Grer- 
trude  will  be  proposed  in  the  chapter  to  be  accepted 
by  the  Mothers."  Saying  these  words,  h6  had  turned 
towards  the  Princess,  and  she,  believing  that  this  was 

l2 
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an  invitatioii  to  propose,  commenced,  '^  It  would  be 

^*   But  the  Prince  interrupted, "  No,  no,  Signora ; 

the  godmother  must,  before  every  thing,  please  the 
Sposina;  and  although  general  custom  gives  the  choice 
to  the  parents^  stUl  Gertrude  has  so  much  judgment, 
so  much  caution,  that  she  really  deserves  that  an 
exception  should  be  made  in  her  favour."  And  then 
turning  to  Gertrude,  with  an  air  of  one  who  announces 
a  particular  favour,  he  continued,  *^  Every  one  of 
those  ladies  who  have  been  here  this  evening,  has 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  being  godmother  to  a 
daughter  of  our  house,  there  is  not  one,  believe  me, 
who  will  not  consider  this  selection  as  a  great  honour: 
select." 

Grertrude  saw  well  that  to  make  this  selection  was 
to  give  a  firesh  consent;  but  the  proposition  had  been 
made  with  so  much  ceremony,  that  the  refusal,  how* 
ever  humble  this  were,  would  appear  disdainful,  or 
at  least  capricious  and  ungr^efuL  She  took  alsd 
this  step,  and  named  the  laay  who  all  the  evening 
had  pleased  her  the  most,  that  is^  the  one  who  had 
lavished  the  most  caresses  upon  her,  praised  her  the 
most,  treated  her  with  those  familiar,  affectionate,  and 
earnest  manners,  which,  in  the  first  moments  of  an 
acquaintance,  counterfeit  an  old  friendship.  '^An 
excellent  choice  1 ''  exclaimed  the  Prince,  who  desired 
and  expected  precisely  this.  Were  it  art  or  chance; 
there  had  now  happened  to  Gertrude  that  which 
often  arrives  when  a  card-player,  passing  quickly 
before  your  eyes  a  pack  of  cards,  tells  you  to  think  of 
one  which  he  will  guess;  but^  in  fact,  he  has  made 
them  all  pass  before  your  eyes  in  such  a  manner  that, 
you  have  only  seen  one.    This  lady  had  been  beside 
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Gertrude  all  the  evening,  she  had  occupied  herself 
80  much  with  her,  that  it  would  haye  required  a  good 
effort  of  the  imagination  for  Gertrude  to  have  thought 
of  another.  So  much  eagerness  had  not  been  without 
a  motive,  the  lady  had  fixed  her  eyes  for  a  long  time 
upon  the  young  Prince  as  her  son-in-law ;  therefore  she 
regarded  the  affidrs  of  the  house  as  her  own,  and  it 
was  very  natural  that  she  should  interest  herself  about 
this  dear  Gertrude  no  less  than  the  nearest  relations. 
The  next  morning  Gertrude  woke  with  the  thought 
of  the  Nuns'  Vicar  who  should  come,  and  whilst  she 
was  reflecting  whether  she  could  avail  herself  of  this 
desired  opportunity  and  draw  back,  the  Prince  sent 
for  her.  "  WeU,  my  daughter,"  he  said,  "  so  far  you 
have  conducted  yourself  admirably;  to-day  you  will 
crown  the  work.  All  that  has  hitherto  been  done, 
has  been  done  by  your  consent.  If  during  this  time 
any  doubt,  any  Uttle  feeling  of  repentance,  any  youthful 
wh]m8,should  have  arisen, you  ought  to  have  expressed 
them;  but  at  the  point  at  which  things  now  are,  it  is 
no  longer  time  to  play  the  child.  The  excellent  man 
who  comes  this  morning  will  ask  you  a  hundred 
questions  regarding  your  vocation;  whether  you  are 
entering  the  convent  by  your  own  free-will,  the  why 
and  the  wherefore,  and  many  other  things.  If  you 
waver  in  your  answer,  who  knows  how  long  he  may 
keep  you  on  the  rack?  It  would  be  a  weariness 
and  torment  for  you;  but  a  more  serious  misfortune 
could  arise  from  it.  After  all  the  public  demon- 
strations which  have  been  made,  the  smallest  hesita- 
tion that  is  seen  in  you  might  endanger  my  honour, 
might  cause  people  to  believe  that  I  had  mistaken 
one  of  your  youthful  caprices  for  a  firm  resolution. 
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that  I  had  precipitated  the  affidr^ — that  I  had — done 
more  things  than  I  can  tell.  In  this  case  I  should 
find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  selecting  between 
two-  sad  altematiyes,  either  to  let  the  world  form  a 
false  conjecture  regarding  my  conduct,  and  this  cannot 
possibly  agree  with  what  I  owe  to  myself,  or  to  reveal 

the  true  motiye  of  your  resolution,  and "    But 

here,  seeing  that  Gertrude  was  become  scarlet,  that 
her  eyes  grew  large,  and  her  &ce  contracted  itself, 
like  the  leaves  of  a  flower  in  the  sultry  heat  which 
precedes  a  tempest,  he  cut  short  his  discourse,  and, 
with  a  severe  air,  replied,  '^  Come,  come;  all  depends 
upon  yourself,  upon  your  judgment.  I  know  that 
you  have  a  deal,  and  that  you  are  not  a  girl  to  spoil 
at  the  end,  an  affair  so  well  begun;  but  I  must  foresee 
every'  possibility.  This  shall  not  be  spoken  of  any 
more,  and  w^  rest  agreed  that  you  will  reply  with 
frankness,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  give  rise  to 
doubts  in  the  mind  of  this  good  old  man.  In  this 
manner  you  will  get  out  of  the  affair  much  sooner.^' 
And  here,  after  having  suggested  some  answers  to 
the  most  probable  questions,  he  began  the  usual  dis- 
course regarding  the  peace  and  joys  which  were  pre- 
pared for  Gertrude  in  the  convent,  and  he  converged 
about  this  until  a  servant  announced  the  Vicar.  The 
Prince  renewed,  in  haste,  the  most  important  instruc- 
tions, and  left  his  daughter  alone  with  him,  as  was 
prescribed. 

The  good  man  arrived  with  the  opinion  already 
formed  that  Gertrude  had  a  strong  inclination  for  the 
cloister,  because  the  Prince  had  said  so  when  he  came 
to  invite  him.  It  is  true  that  the  good  priest,  knowing 
that  distrust  was  one  of  the  most  necessary  virtues  of 
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liis  office^  held  it  for  a  maxim  to  give  but  little  belief  to 
similar  protests,  and  to  be  on  his  guard  against  pre- 
occupation; but  it  rarely  happens  that  the  affirmative 
and  confident  words  of  a  person  full  of  authority  of 
whatsoeyer  kind,  do  not  tinge  with  their  colour  the 
mind  of  the  one  who  hears  them.  After  the  usual 
compliments, "  Signora,"  he  said,  ^'I  am  come  to  play 
the  part  of  the  devil;  I  come  to  make  doubtful  that 
which  in  your  supplication  you  have  given  as  a 
certainty.  I  come  to  lay  before  your  eyes  the  diffi- 
culties, and  to  assure  myself  that  you  have  well  con- 
sidered them.     Permit  me  to  put  these  questions.'^ 

"  Speak,^'  replied  Gertrude. 

The  good  priest  then  began  to  question  her  accord- 
ing to  the  prescribed  form  of  his  rules.  "  Do  you 
feel  in  your  heart  a  free  spontaneous  resolution  to 
become  a  nun?  Have  not  menaces  or  flatteries  been 
adopted?  Has  no  authority  been  made  use  of  to 
induce  you  to  this?  Speak  without  fear,  and  with 
sincerity,  to  a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  know  your 
true  desire,  so  as  to  prevent  any  violence  being  used 
towards  you.'* 

The  true  answer  to  such  a  question,  presented  itself 
suddenly  in  Gertrude's  mind,  with  a  terrible  evidence. 
But,  in  order  to  give  this  answer,  it  was  necessary 
to  come  to  an  explanation,  to  say  with  what  she  had 
been  menaced,  relate  a  long  history.  The  unfortunate 
shrunk  back  from  this  idea  terrified;  sought  in  haste 
another  answer;  she  only  found  one  which  could 
liberate  her  quickly  and  securely  from  this  torture — 
the  one  the  most  opposed  to  the  truth.  ^'  I  take  the 
veil,"  she  said  hiding  her  confusion,  "  I  take  the  veil 
by  my  own  desire — freely.'^ 
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''Since  when  has  this  thought  come  into  your 
mind?*'     Again  demanded  the  good  priest 

"  I  have  always  had  it,"  replied  Gertrude,  become, 
aftes  the  first  step,  more  bold  in  lying  against  herself* 

''  But  what  is  the  principal  motive  which  induces 
you  to  turn  nun?" 

The  good  priest  did  not  know  what  a  terrible  note 
he  touched;  and  Gertrude  made  a  great  exertion  to 
prevent  the  effect  which  these  words  produced  in  her 
soul  being  visible  in  her  countenance.  "  The  motive," 
she  said, ''  is  to  serve  God,  and  fly  the  dangers  of  the 
world." 

"  But  may  not  this  be  some  disgust, — some,  pardon 
me,  some  caprice?  Often  a  momentary  cause  can 
make  an  impression  which  seems  as  though  it  would 
endure  for  ever,  and  then  when  the  cause  ceases,  and 
the  heart  changes,  then " 

"No,  nol"  returned  Gertrude  in  haste;  "the 
cause  is  such  as  I  have  told  you." 

The  Vicar,  rather  entirely  to  fulfil  his  duty  than 
from  persuasion  that  the  thing  was  necessary,  per- 
sisted in  his  questionings;  but  Gertrude  was  deter- 
mined to  deceive  him.  Besides  the  shame  which  she 
felt  at  acquainting  this  grave  and  good  priest  with  her 
weakness,  who  also  appeared  so  far  from  suspecting 
such  a  thing  from  her,  the  poor  girl  thought  that, 
although  he  could  certainly  prevent  her  entering  the 
convent,  there  his  authority  and  protection  would 
cease.  That,  when  he  was  gone,  she  should  remain 
alone  with  the  Prince,  and  of  what  she  should  then 
have  to  endure  in  this  house  the  good  priest  would 
know  nothing;  or  even  did  he  know,  he  could  only, 
with  all  his  good  intentions,  feel  compassion  for  her. 
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—that  compassioii,  tranquil  and  measured^  which  is 
generally  as  throngh  courtesy  felt  for  those  who  hare 
given  cause  J  or  at  least  a  pretence,  for  the  injury  which 
is  done  them. 

The  Vicar  was  weary  of  questioning  sooner  than 
the  unfortunate  was  of  lying;  and  hearing  answers 
always  suitable,  and  having  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
candour,  he  changed  at  length  his  language,  congra- 
tulirted  her,  demanded,  in  a  certain  way,  pardon  for 
having  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  delayed  her 
thus  long,  adding  what  he  considered  most  fitting  to 
confirm  her  in  this  good  resolution,  and  took  his  leave. 
Crossing  the  apartments  on  his  way  out,  he  met 
the  Prince,  who  appeared  to  be  there  by  chance,  and 
congratulated  him  moreover  on  the  happy  disposition 
in  which  he  had  found  hia  daughter.    The  Prince, 
untiL  that  moment,  had  been  in  the  most  painful  sus- 
pence;  at  this  news  he  breathed  again,  and  forgetting 
his  accustomed  gravity  he  almost  ran  towards  Ger- 
trude, lavished  upon  her  praises,  caresses  and  promises, 
with  a  cordial  joy,  with  a  tenderness  for  the  most  part 
sincere.     Such  a  strange  medley  is  the  human  heart  1 
We  win  not  foUow  Gertrude  in  this  continual  whirl 
of  spectacles  and  amusements,  neither  will  we  describe 
minutely  and  in  order  the  sentiments  of  her  mind 
during  this  time;  it  would  be  a  history  of  sorrows  and 
fluctuations  too  monotonous,  and  too  much  like  what 
we  have  already  described.     The  pleasantness  of  the 
country,  the  variety  of  the  objects,  this  N^andering 
here  and  there  in  the  fresh  air,  rendered  still  more 
odious  to  her  the  idea  of  the  place  which  she  should 
enter  for  the  last  time  and  for  ever.    Still  more 
poignant  were  the  impressions  which  she  received  in 
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societies  and  in  fetes.   The  sight  of  each  wife  to  whom 
this  title  was  given  in  the  most  common  and  familiar 
sense  caused  her  an  intolerable  enyy  and  anguish; 
and  sometimes  the  sight  of  other  persons  made  her 
think  that  the  hearing  this  title  from  their  lips  must 
be  the  height  of  happiness.   At  other  times,  the  pomp 
of  palaces,  the  splendour  of  their  furniture,  the  hum 
and  bustle  of  festivals,  would  communicate  to  her  such 
an  intoxication,  such  a  desire  to  live  joyously,  that 
she  promised  herself  to  break  her  word,  and  suffer 
every  thing  sooner  than  return  to  the  cold  and  death- 
like gloom  of  the  cloister.     But  all  these  resolutions 
vanished  upon  a  calmer  consideration  of  the  diffi- 
culties, and  at  one  glance  towards  the  countenance  of 
the  Prince.     Sometimes  also  the  thought  that  she 
must  abandon  for  ever  these  enjoyments  rendered 
bitter  and  sad  this  short  experience  of  them,  as  an 
invalid  suffering  from  thirst  regards  with  hatred  and 
even  thrusts  aside  with  disdain  the  spoonful  of  water 
which  the  physician  has  granted  to  his  earnest  prayers. 
In  the  meantime  the  Vicar  has  given  the  necessary 
attestation,  and  the  permission  to  hold  the  chapter  for 
the  admission  of  Gertrude  has  arrived.     The  chapter 
met;  two -thirds   of  the   secret  votes  which  were 
required,  agreed,  as  one  might  expect,  and  Gertrude 
was  accepted.    She,  wearied  of  this  long  martyrdom, 
desired  to  enter  the  convent  as  soon  as  possible. 
Certainly  there  was  no  one  who  would  curb  such  an 
impatience.     Her  desire  was  therefore  attended  to, 
and  conducted  with  pomp  to  the  convent,  she  took 
the  veil.    After  twelve  months  noviciate  full  of  re- 
pentance, she  found  herself  arrived  at  the  moment  of 
profession,  at  that  moment  when  it  was  necessary  to 
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pronounce  a  no,  more  gtrange^  more  unexpected^  more 
scandalous,  than  ever;  or  repeat  a  ^es,  already  repeated 
so  many  times.  She  repeated  it,  and  was  a  nun  for 
ever. 

It  is  one  of  the  singular  and  incommunicable  pri- 
vileges of  the  Christian  religion,  to  be  able  to 
direct  and  console  eyery  human  being,  who,  under 
any  circumstance,  *or  guided  by  any  motive,  has 
recourse  to  her.  If  for  the  past  there  is  any  remedy, 
she  prescribes  it,  furnishes  it,  gives  knowledge  and 
strength  to  bring  it  into  operation,  let  this  be  at 
whatever  price  it  may;  if  there  is  none,  she  gives  the 
means  to  realise  in  effect  what  is  taught  in  the  pro- 
verb, that  is,  make  necessity  a  virtue.  She  teaches 
to  continue  with  wisdom  that  which  has  been  under- 
taken with  levity,  inclines  the  soul  to  embrace  with 
willingness  the  yoke  imposed  by  arbitrary  power, 
and  gives  to  a  choice  which  was  rash,  but  irrevocable, 
all  the  holiness,  all  the  prudence,  nay,  we  say  it  frankly, 
all  the  joys  of  the  religious  life.  It  is  a  path  so  con- 
structed that,  by  Vhatsoever  labyrinth  or  precipice 
a  man  arrives  there  and  takes  one  step,  he  can  hence^ 
forth  travel  on  with  security  and  faith,  and  reach 
joyously  a  peaceful  goal.  By  this  means,  Gertrude 
could  have  been  a  holy  and  contented  nun,  spite  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  become  one.  But  the 
unhappy  girl  struggled  vainly  under  her  yoke,  and  thus 
only  felt  the  more  its  weight  and  pressure.  An  incessant 
regret  for  her  lost  liberty,  abhorrence  of  her  present 
state,  and  a  toilsome  pursuit  after  desires,  which  could 
never  be  satisfied,  were  the  principal  occupations  of 
her  mind.  She  thought  over  the  bitter  past,  she  recalled 
to  her  memory  all  the  circumstances  by  which  she 
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found  herself  in  her  present  position,  and  vainly  a 
thousand  times  destroyed  in  thought  that  which 
she  herself  had  constructed;  she  accused  herself  of 
cowardice;  others,  of  tyranny  and  perfidy, — and  eter- 
nally tormented  herself.  She  idolized,  and  at  the  same 
time  wept  over,  her  beauty;  deplored  her  youth,  des- 
tined to  struggle  in  a  slow  martyrdom;  and  envied  in 
certain  moments  the  first  woman  Vho  presented  her- 
6elf,-*-were  she  of  the  lowest  condition,  were  she  of 
the  worst  fame, — who  could  freely  enjoy  these  gifts 
in  the  world. 

The  sight  of  those  nuns  who  had  stretched  forth  a 
hand  to  draw  her  in  was  odious  to  her.  She  remem- 
bered the  arts  and  subterfuges  which  had  been  put 
into  operation,  and  paid  them  back  with  rudeness, 
caprice,  and  sometimes  even  with  open  reproach. 
The  ntms  were  many  times  obliged  to  swallow  this 
and  be  silent,  because  the  Prince,  although  he  had 
willingly  tyrannised  over  his  daughter  so  far  as  was 
necessary  to  make  her  enter  the  cloister,  having  now 
obtained  his  desire,  would  not  have  suffered  so  easily 
that  others  should  oppose  one  of  his  blood;  and  the 
slightest  noise  made  by  her  would  cause  them  to  lose 
powerful  protection,  or  change  peradventure  the  pro- 
tectot  into  an  enemy.  It  seems  as  though  Gertrude 
ought  to  have  felt  a  certain  affection  towards  the  other 
sisters  who  had  taken  no  part  in  these  intrigues,  and 
who,  without  having  desired  her  as  a  companion,  loved 
her  as  such,  and  who  pious,  occupied,  and  gay,  shewed 
her  by  their  example  how  even  there  it  were  not 
only  possible  to  live,  but  also  possible  to  be  happy. 
But  these  even  were  hateful  to  her,  but  hateful  from 
another  reason.    Their  air  of  piety  and  contentment 
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appeared  to  her  a  reproach  for  her  disquiet  and 
whimsical  conduct,  and  she  allowed  no  opportunity 
to  escape  her  of  ridiculing  them  behind  their  backs 
as  bigots,  and  of  slandering  them  as  hypocrites.  Per- 
haps she  would  have  felt  less  aversion  towards  them 
had  she  divined  that  the  small  black-balls  found  in 
the  urn,  which  should  decide  her  acceptation,  had 
been  precisely  put  in  by  them. 

She  seemed  sometimes  to  find  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  command,  in  being  courted  within  the  con* 
vent,  and  in  receiving  visits  from  without;  in  making 
some  undertaking  succeed;  in  bestowing  her  protec* 
tion;  in  hearing  herseU"  called  the  Signora, — but  what 
pleasure?  The  heart,  finding  in  these  things  so  little 
satisfaction,  would  have  rushed  from  time  to  time 
to  join  with  them,  and  enjoy  at  the  same  time  the 
consolations  of  religion;  but  these  consolations  do  not 
come,  unless  the  others  are  abandoned:  like  the  ship- 
wrecked  mariner,  who,  if  he  wish  to  grasp  the  plank 
which  can  conduct  him  in  safety  to  the  shore,  must 
first  open  his  hand  and  let  go  the  sea-weed  which  he 
has  seized  with  a  mad  instinct.  A  short  time  after 
her  profession,  Gertrude  had  been  nominated  instruc- 
tress of  the  pupils;  you  can  well  imagine  how  these 
young  girls  must  have  gone  on  imder  such  discipline. 
All  her  former  confidants  had  left,  but  she  had  pre- 
served the  passions  of  that  time,  and  in  one  manner 
or  another  the  poor  scholars  must  bear  their  weight. 
When  it  came  into  her  mind  that  many  of  them  were 
destined  to  live  in  this  world  from  which  she  was  for 
ever  excluded,  she  felt  towards  them  hatred,  nay, 
even  a  desire  of  revenge;  she  kept  them  under,  ill- 
treated  them,  and  deducted,  in  anticipation,  from  the 
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pleasures  which  they  should  one  day  enjoy.  Who 
had  heard  in  these  moments  with  what  mighty  anger 
she  scolded  them  for  any  trifling  fault  would  have 
believed  her  a  lady  of  an  indiscreet  and  savage  aus- 
terity. On  other  occasions,  her  horror  of  the  cloister, 
of  the  rules,  and  of  obedience^  burst  forth  in  accents 
of  quite  an  opposite  character.  Then  she  not  only 
supported  the  clamorous  diversions  of  her  pupils,  but 
even  excited  them;  she  joined  in  their  games,  and 
rendered  them  still  more  disorderly;  she  took  part  in 
their  discourses,  and  led  them  Airther  than  had  been 
the  intention  of  those  who  commenced  them.  If  one 
among  the  scholars  said  a  word  regarding  the  gossip 
of  the  Lady  Abbess,  the  preceptress  imitated  it  at 
a  great  length,  and  made  of  it  quite  the  scene  of  a 
comedy;  she  mimicked  the  face  of  one  nun,  the 
manner  of  another,  and  would  then  laugh  like  a  mad 
creature, — but  this  was  laughter  which  left  her  no 
gayer  than  before.  Thus  she  had  lived  for  several 
years,  neither  having  the  means  nor  the  opportunity 
to  do  more,  when,  as  her  misfortune  would  have  it,  an 
opportunity  presented  itself. 

Among  the  other  distinctions  and  privileges  which 
had  been  granted  her,  in  order  to  compensate  for  her 
net  yet  being  Abbess,  was  that  of  having  an  apartment 
to  herself.  This  part  of  the  convent  was  continuous 
to  a  house  inhabited  by  a  young  man,  a  scoundrel  by 
profession,  one  of  the  many  who,  in  those  times,  with 
theirfollower8,andwith  the  alliance  of  other  scoundrels, 
could,  to  a  certain  extent,  laugh  at  the  laws  and  public 
power.  Our  manuscript  calls  him  Eg^dio,  without 
speaking  of  his  surname.  He,  from  one  of  his  upper 
windows,  which  looked  into  a  little  court  in  this 
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quarter  of  the  conyent,  had  seen  Gertrude  sometimes 
walking  to  and  firo  in  idleness^  and^  excited  sooner 
than  deterred  by  the  daring  and  impiety  of  such  an 
enterprise^  he  ventured  one  day  to  address  her.  The 
unfortunate  replied.  In  the  commencement  she  felt 
a  contentment,  not  pure  certainly,  but  very  lively. 
In  the  shady  void  of  her  soul,  an  occupation  strong  and 
continuous,  nay,  one  could  almost  say  a  powerful  life, 
had  infused  itself,  but  this  contentment  resembled  the 
restorative  which  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  the  ancients 
poured  out  to  the  condemned,  to  give  them  strength 
to  sustain  their  torments.  In  this  time  a  great  change 
was  perceptible  in  her  conduct,  she  became  suddenly 
more  regular,  more  tranquil,  no  longer  gave  way  to 
her  raillery  and  her  murmurs;  she  shewed  herself 
even  affectionate  and  polite,  so  much  so  that  the 
sisters  congratulated  each  other  on  this  happy  trans- 
formation, so  far  were  they  from  suspecting  the  true 
motive>  and  from  comprehending  that  this  new  virtue 
was  nothing  else  than  hypocrisy  added  to  her  ancient 
vices.  This  appearance,  this  so  to  say  exterior  white- 
washing, however,  did  not  last  long,  at  least  not  with 
this  continuity  and  uniformity, — her  customary  disdain 
and  caprices  soon  returned,  her  imprecations  and  rail- 
lery against  the  conventical  imprisonment,  expressed 
each  time  in  a  language  unusual  in  such  a  place  and 
in  such  a  mouth,  soon  again  made  themselves  heard. 
However,  after  each  of  these  flights  came  repentance, 
and  a  great  anxiety  to  make  all  forgotten  by  means 
of  endearments  and  coaxing  words.  The  sisters  sup- 
ported as  well  as  they  could  these  sudden  changes, 
and  attributed  them  to  the  Signora's  whimsical  and 
frivolous  nature. 
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For  some  time  it  appeared  no  one  suspected  any- 
thing; but  one  day,  when  the  Signora  had  come  to 
high  words  with  a  lay  sister,  about  I  do  not  know 
what  trifle,  and  permitted  herself  to  ill-treat  her  be- 
yond all  measure,  the  sister,  after  having  suffered  and 
bitten  her  lips  sometime  in  silence,  losing  at  length 
her  patience,  let  fall  that  she  also  knew  something, 
and  in  time  and  place  could  speak.  From  this  mo- 
ment the  Signora  had  no  more  rest.  Not  many  days, 
however,  passed  over,  before  the  lay  sister  was  in 
vain  expected  one  morning  to  her  accustomed  devo- 
tions. They  sought  her  in  her  cell,  but  they  did  not 
find  her;  they  called  her  at  the  pitch  of  their  voices, 
but  she  did  not  reply;  they  sought  her  here,  they 
sought  her  there;  they  hunted  the  house  through 
from  the  garrets  to  the  cellars,  she  was  nowhere.  And 
who  knows  what  conjectures  might  have  been  formed, 
had  they  not  discovered  a  hole  in  the  garden  wall, 
which  circumstance  made  every  one  think  she  had 
escaped  this  way.  Great  search  was  made  after  her 
in  Monza,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  particularly  in 
Meda,  the  native  town  of  the  lay  sister;  they  wrote 
to  various  quarters,  but  not  the  slightest  intelligence 
was  gained.  Perhaps  they  would  have  been  able  to 
know  something  regarding  her,  had  they,  instead  of 
seeking  far  away,  dug  the  earth  in  the  neighbourhood. 
After  a  deal  of  astonishment,  for  no  one  could  have 
thought  her  capable  of  such  a  thing,  and  after  a  deal 
of  talking,  it  was  concluded  that  she  must  have  gone 
a  long,  long  way  off;  and  as  one  of  the  sisters  said, 
without  hesitation,  ''  She  had  taken  refuge  in  Hol- 
land,''  it  was  immediately  repeated,  and  held  as 
certain,  both  within  and  without  the  content,  that 
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there  she  had  taken  refuge.  It  does  not^  however, 
appear  that  the  Signora  was  of  this  opinion.  Not 
that  she  expressed  disbelief  or  combated  this  idea  by 
her  own  private  reasonings;  if  she  had  snch,  certainly 
never  were  reasons  better  dissimulated.  There  was 
nothing  she  abstained  from  so  willingly  as  any  refer* 
ence  to  this  history,  nothing  she  troubled  herself  less 
about  than  sounding  this  mystery.  But  the  less  she 
spoke  about  it  the  more  she  thought.  How  many 
times  in  the  day  would  the  image  of  this  woman  come 
suddenly  into  her  mind,  plant  itself  there,  and  never 
move!  How  many  times  she  would  have  desired  to 
see  her  alive  in  reality,  sooner  than  have  her  always 
fixed  in  her  thoughts,  sooner  than  be  obliged  day 
and  night  to  find  herself  in  company  with  this  vain, 
terrible,  insufferable  form!  How  many  times  wished 
to  hear  her  real  voice,  whatever  it  might  pronounce, 
rather  than  hear  always,  in  the  depth  of  her  soul,  the 
fantastic  murmur  of  this  same  voice,  repeating  words 
with  a  pertinacity,  with  an  unmeaning  obstinacy,  which 
are  never  found  in  a  living  beiug! 

About  a  year  had  elapsed  since  this  event,  when 
Lucia  was  presented  to  the  Signora,  and  had  with  her 
the  conversation  with  which  our  relation  terminated. 
The  Signora  multiplied  her  questions  regarding  the 
persecutions  of  Don  Bodrigo,  and  entered  into  certain 
particulars  with  an  intrepidity  which  appeared,  and 
must  appear,  more  than  strange  to  Lucia,  who  had 
never  imagined  that  the  curiosity  of  nuns  could 
exercise  itself  upon  such  subjects.  The  judgments 
with  which  she  intermingled  these  questions  on  what 
transpired,  were  not  less  strange.  She  appeared  to 
laugh  at  the  great  terror  which  Lucia  had  always  had 
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of  this  Signor^  and  demanded  whether  he  were  a 
monster  to  cause  such  fear;  it  was  easy  to  be  seen 
that  she  would  have  considered  the  coyness  of  the 
young  girl  foolish  and  unreasonable,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  preference  given  to  Benzo;  and  regarding 
him  she  demanded  questions  which  amazed  Lucia, 
and  made  her  blush.  Perceiving,  then,  that  she  had 
let  her  tongue  follow  too  freely  the  wanderings  of  her 
mind,  she  endeavoured  to  correct  her  foolish  gossip, 
and  interpret  it  to  the  best  advantage.  But  she 
could  not  prevent  an  unpleasant  astonishment,  and  a 
confused  terror  remaining  in  Lucia's  mind. 

Scarcely  was  she  alone  with  her  mother,  than  she 
opened  her  heart;  but  Agnese,  as  having  more  expe- 
rience, despatched  with  a  few  words  these  doubts, 
and  cleared  up  the  mystery.  *'  Do  not  be  astonished,'' 
she  said;  ^^  when  thou  hast  known  the  world  as  well 
I  do,  thou  wilt  see  these  are  not  things  to  wonder  at. 
These  gentlefolks,  more  or  less,  for  one  thing  or 
another,  have  all  a  grain  of  folly.  One  must  let 
them  say  what  they  like,  particularly  when  one  has 
need  of  them,  and  appear  to  listen  to  them  seriously, 
as  though  they  said  what  was  just.  Hast  thou  heard 
how  she  cut  me  short,  as  though  I  had  said  some 
folly?  I  did  not  appear  to  be  astonished.  They  are 
all  in  this  manner.  But  with  all  this,  heaven  be 
praised,  that  this  Signora  appears  to  have  taken  so  to 
thee,  and  will  really  protect  us.  And  for  the  rest,  if 
thou  canst  but  escape;  and  it  should  happen  to  thee 
ever  to  have  to  do  with  gentlefolks — thou  wilt  see, 
thou  wilt  see,  thou  wilt  see." 

The  desire  of  obliging  the  Superior,  the  pleasure 
of  protecting,  the  thought  of  the  good  reputation 
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which  a  protection  thus  piously  employed  could  gain 
her,  a  certain  inclination  for  Lucia,  and  even  a  certain 
consolation  in  doing  good  to  an  innocent  creature,  in 
the  succouring  and  consoling  the  oppressed,  had  really 
disposed  the  Signora  to  take  the  fate  of  these  two 
poor  fugitives  to  heart.  At  her  request,  and  through 
her  care,  they  were  lodged  in  a  quarter  of  the 
fattoressa^  near  the  cloister,  and  treated  as  though 
they  were  attached  to  the  service  of  the  convent. 
The  mother  and  daughter  rejoiced  together  in  having 
thus  quickly  foimd  a  secure  and  honourable  asylum. 
They  would  have  been  well  satisfied  to  remain  entirely 
unknown,  but  this  was  no  such  easy  matter  in  a 
convent,  particularly  as  there  was  a  man  very  much 
interested  in  having  intelligence  regarding  one  of 
them,  and  in  whose  soul,  anger,  at  thus  having  been 
outwitted  and  deluded,  had  now  united  itself  to  the 
andent  passions  and  pique. 

Here  we  will  leave  the  women  in  their  retreat,  and 
return  to  Don  Bodrigo's  palace,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  awaiting  the  issue  of  this  criminal  expedition. 


VOL.  I.  M 
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CHAPTER  XL 

As  a  pack  of  hounds^  after  having  in  vain  followed  a 
hare,  return  home  to  their  master  mortified,  their 
noses  touching  the  earth,  their  tails  between  their  legs, 
so  in  this  night  of  alarms  returned  the  bravoes  to  the 
palace.  Don  Bodrigo  was  pacing  in  the  gloom  up 
and  down  a  vast  and  uninhabited  apartment  of  the 
upper  story,  which  overlooked  the  esplanade.  Some- 
times he  paused,  listened,  looked  through  the  half- 
opened  window-shutters,  full  of  impatience,  and  with 
some  uneasiness;  not  alone  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  this  enterprise,  but  also  on  account  of  its 
possible  consequences,  for  this  was  the  most  import- 
ant and  daring  undertaking  which  this  brave  man 
had  yet  attempted.  He,  however,  reassured  himself, 
thinking  of  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  all  traces, 
if  not  all  suspicions.  ^'  As  to  suspicions,"  thought  he, 
"  I  can  laugh  at  them.  I  should  like  to  see  who  would 
come  to  look  whether  there  were  or  were  not  a  young 
girl  here.  Let  him  come,  let  him  come;  the  boor, 
he  shall  be  well  received  I  Let  the  Friar  come  I  let 
him  come!  The  old  woman?  Let  her  go  to  Bergamo, 
the  old  soul.  The  law!  Pah,  the  law!  The  Podestel! 
he's  neither  a  child  nor  a  fool.  And  at  Milan  ?  Who 
will  listen  to  them  at  Milan?  Who  knows  that  there 
are  such  people?    They  are  like  lost  people  on  the 
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eartli — they  have  not  even  a  patron — they  are  people 
who  are  nothing.  Comei  come,  there  is  no  cause  for 
fear.  How  astonished  Attilio  will  be  to-morrow  I 
He  shall  see  whether  I  only  talk,  or  whether  I  act. 
And  then — if  any  embarrassment  should  arise — how 
do  I  know?— some  enemy  who  should  seize  upon  this 
occasion.  Attilio  will  know  how  to  counsel  me;  the 
honour  of  the  whole  family  will  be  at  stake.'^  But 
the  thought  with  which  he  most  occupied  himself, 
since  in  it  were  combined  a  calm  for  his  doubts  and 
food  for  his  principal  passion,  was  the  thought  of  Vhat 
flatteries  and  promises  he  should  make  use  of  in 
order  to  appease  Lucia.  ^'She  will  be  very  much 
frightened,^'  thought  he,  ''at  finding  herself  here 
alone  in  the  midst  of  these  rufSians,  with  fj^ces  which 

—  I  am  the  only  one  here  with  a  human  countenance 

—  by  Bacchus!,  she  will  be  forced  to  fly  to  me;  she 
will  suppUcate,  and  if  she  supplicates '' 

Whilst  he  imagined  these  fine  things,  he  hears  a 
sound  of  footsteps,  he  goes  to  the  window,  opens  it 
a  little,  puts  out  his  head, — it  is  they!  ''And  the 
litter."  Diavolo,  where  is  the  litter?  Three — five 
— eight — they  are  all  there.  There  is  Griso  himself; 
but  the  litter  is  not  with  them, — diavolo!  diavolo! 
Griso  shall  account  to  me  for  this." 

When  they  had  entered,  Griso  placed  in  a  comer 
of  a  room  on  the  ground-floor,  his  staff,  took  off  his 
large  hat,  and  his  frock;  and  then,  as  summoned  to 
the  performance  of  his  office,  which  at  this  moment 
no  one  envied,  he  ascended  to  render  to  Don  Bodrigo 
an  account  of  what  had  happened.  This  impatient 
master,  who  expected  him  at  the  head  of  the  staircase, 
seeing  him  appear  with  the  foolish  and  stupid  air  of 
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an  outwitted  knave^  said,  or  rather  cried, — "Well, 
Signor  Bully,  Signor  Captain,  Signor  Leave-aU-to-me?'* 

"  It  is  hard,'*  replied  Griso,  resting  one  foot  on  the 
first  step,  "  it  is  hard  only  to  receive  reproaches,  after 
having  laboured  faithfully,  endeavoured  to  fulfil  one's 
duty,  and  even  risked  one's  life." 

"  How  has  it  gone  on?  Let  us  hear,  let  us  hear," 
said  Don  Bodrigo,  and  led  the  way  to  his  chamber 
whither  Griso  followed  him,  and  immediately  related 
what  he  had  arranged,  done,  seen  or  not  seen,  heard, 
feared,  repaired;  and  all  this  with  that  confusion,  with 
that  doubtfulness  and  wildness,  which  must  necessarily 
have  reigned  together  in  his  ideas. 

"  Thou  art  not  in  fault,  and  thou  hast  conducted 
thyself  well,"  said  Don  Bodrigo;  ^^  thou  hast  done  all 
that  was  possible,  but  under  this  roof  there  must  be 

a  spy !     If  there  is if  I  discover  him, — and 

I  will  discover  him  if  there  is  one, — I  can  tell  thee, 
Griso,  that  he  shall  be  properly  dealt  with." 

"  Such  a  suspicion,^^  said  Griso,  "  has  passed  also 
through  my  mind;  and  should  it  be  true,  and  should 
such  a  rogue  be  discovered,  the  Signor  Padrone 
ought  to  place  him  in  my  hands.  A  fellow  who  has 
found  amusement  in  making  me  pass  a  night  such  as 
this!  it  is  for  me  to  pay  him  off  for  it.  However, 
from  various  circumstances,  the  idea  has  occurred  to 
me  that  there  must  still  be  some  other  intrigue  which 
just  at  the  present  moment  we  cannot  understand. 
To-morrow,  Signor,  to-morrow,  we  will  bring  it  to 
light'' 

"  At  all  events  you  have  not  been  recognised?" 
Griso  replied  that  he  hoped  they  had  not  been; 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  was,  that  Don 
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Rodrigo  ordered  three  things  to  he  done  on  the 
morrow,  three  things  which  Griso  would  have  been 
very  well  able  to  think  of  himself.  To  send  very 
early  the  next  morning  two  men  to  intimate  certain 
things  to  the  Consul^ — which  was  done,  as  we  have 
already  seen;  to  despatch  two  others  to  the  ruinous 
old  house  to  watch  round  it,  and  keep  away  any  idler 
who  might  direct  his  steps  thither,  and  conceal  from 
every  eye  the  litter  until  the  following  night,  when 
it  should  be  sent  for;  the  third  command  was  to  go 
himself,  and  send  also  some  of  the  most  cunning  and 
clever  bravoes  to  mingle  with  the  populace,  and  thus 
discover  something  regarding  the  confusion  of  the 
night.  Having  given  these  orders,  Don  Rodrigo 
retired  to  rest,  and  allowed  Griso  to  do  the  same, 
dismissing  him  with  many  words  of  praise,  in  which 
might  be  observed  an  ardent  desire  to  make  up  for 
the  hasty  reproaches  with  which  he  had  received 
him. 

Go  to  sleep,  poor  Griso,  for  thou  must,  indeed, 
stand  in  need  of  it.  Poor  Griso!  Busied  all  the 
day,  busied  half  the  night,  without  counting  the 
danger  of  falling  into  the  clutches  of  these  villains, 
or  drawing  upon  thy  head  a  reward  for  the  rape  of 
an  honest  woman,  to  add  to  those  which  are  already 
set  upon  thee, — and  to  be  received  in  this  manner? 
But,  alas!  it  is  only  too  often  that  the  world  thus 
repays  good  services.  But  thou,  however,  hast  been 
able  to  see,  in  this  instance,  that  sometimes  justice,  if 
not  at  first,  arrives  sooner  or  later,  even  in  this  world. 
Go  to  sleep  for  the  present;  a  day  will  come  when 
thou,  perhaps,  wilt  have  to  give  another  proof  of  thy 
attachment  and  prowess, — a  proof  even  still  more 
remarkable  than  the  one  thou  has  just  given. 
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The  following  mommg,  when  his  master  arose, 
Griso  was  already  busied  in  fresh  affairs.  Don 
Bodrigo  went  immediately  in  search  of  the  Count 
Attilio,  and  the  Count,  seeing  him  appear,  assumed 
an  air  of  raillery,  and  cried, '  San  Martino !  * 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  say,"  replied  Don  Rodrigo, 
approaching  him;  "I  will  pay  the  wager,  but  it  is 
not  this  that  troubles  me  the  most.  I  have  told  you 
nothings  because  I  had  thought  of  giving  you  a  little 
surprise  this  morning.  But  enough — I  will  now  tell 
you  all.'' 

"  The  Friar  has  had  a  hand  in  this  affair,"  said 
the  cousin,  after  listening  to  the  recital  with  more 
gravity  than  one  would  have  expected  from  such  a 
giddy  brain.  "  The  Friar,"  he  continued,  "  with  his 
innocent  face,  and  his  silly  maxims,  I  hold  to  be  an 
old  hjrpocrite  and  an  old  rogue.  And  you  have  never 
confided  in  me,  never  told  me  clearly  about  what  he 
came  bothering  you  the  other  day!" — Don  Rodrigo 
here  related  the  conversation.  —  "And  you  had  all 
this  patience!'*  exclaimed  Attilio;  "  and  you  have  let 
him  depart  as  freely  as  he  came?" 

"  How !  would  you  have  me  draw  down  upon 
myself  the  wrath  of  all  the  Capuchins  in  Italy?" 

"  i  do  not  know,"  said  the  Count,  "  whether  in 
this  moment  I  should  have  recollected  that  there 
were  other  Capuchins  in  the  world,  than  this  daring 
rascal;  but  come, — following  the  rules  of  prudence, 
are  the  means  wanting  by  which  you  can  demand 
satisfaction  from  a  Capuchin's  arm?  You  have  only 
at  the  proper  time  to  redouble  your  attentions  towards 
the  whole  body,  and  then  you .  can  with  impunity 
chastise  one  of  its  members.     But  enough, — he  has 
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escaped  a  punishment  which  he  so  well  merited,  but 
I  will  take  him  under  my  protection,  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  teaching  him  how  to  speak  to  such  as 
me." 

"  Do  not  make  matters  worse." 

*^  Confide  for  once  in  me,  I  will  serve  you  both  as 
a  selation  and  a  friend.'' 

«  What  do  you  think  of  doing?" 

**  I  do  not  yet  know;  but  most  assuredly  I  shall 
pay  the  Friar.  I  will  think  about  it, — and — the 
Signer  Uncle  of  the  Secret  Council  is  the  man  who 
must  render  me  this  service.  Dear  Signor  Uncle! 
How  much  I  amuse  myself  whenever  I  make  a  poli- 
tician of  this  class  work  for  mel  The  day  after 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  in  Milan,  and  in  one  way  or 
another  the  Friar  shall  be  dealt  with  as  he  deserves." 

The  breakfast  here  made  its  appearance,  but  did 
not  interrupt  the  discussion  of  so  important  an  affair. 
The  Count  Attilio  spoke  vidth  vivacity,  although  he 
took  the  side  which  his  friendship  for  his  cousin  and 
their  common  honour  demanded,  according  at  least 
to  his  idea  of  honout  and  friendship,  he  could  not 
prevent  himself  from  laughing  at  the  misadventure 
of  his  relation  and  friend.  But  Don  Bodrigo,  who 
discussed  his  own  cause,  and  who  thinking  of  quietly 
gaining  an  important  point,  had  failed  most  signally, 
was  agitated  by  more  serious  passions,  and  occupied 
with  more  vexatious  thoughts. 

"  These  fellows,"  said  he,  "  will  gossip  finely  in 
the  neighbourhood.  But  what  does  that  matter  to 
me?  As  to  the  law,  I  laugh  at  it.  There  are  no 
proofs,  and  even  were)  there,  I  should  equally  scorn 
them.  I  have  intimated  this  morning  to  the  Consul  that 
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he  shall  take  good  care  and  not  make  his  deposition 
regarding  this  event  Nothing  disagreeable  to  me 
will  result  from  the  affair;  but  such  gossiping^  when 
it  continues^  annoys  me;  it  is  already  too  much  to 
have  been  so  barbarously  joked  with/* 

"  You  have  done  extremely  well/'  replied  the 
Count  Attilio ;  **  your  Fodesta — your  brutal — your 
wearisome — your  foolish  Podestd — is  a  gentleman — 
a  man  who  knows  his  duty^  and  when  one  has  to  do 
with  such  a  person^  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  deal  of 
caution  to  prevent  him  getting  into  difficulty.  If  a 
rogue  of  a  Consul  makes  a  deposition^  the  Fodest^, 
however  well  inclined  he  may  he,  is  obliged " 

"  But  you/'  interrupted  Don  Bodrigo,  with  a  little 
anger,  "  you  spoil  my  affairs  by  your  foolish  habit  of 
contradicting  him  in  every  thing,  and  ridiculing  him 
upon  every  occasion.  Diavolo!  why  may  not  a  Fo- 
desti  be  stupid  and  obstinate,  if  for  the  rest  he  is  a 
worthy  man." 

**  Do  you  know,  cousin,"  said  the  Count  Attilio, 
'^  do  you  know  I  begin  to  think  you  are  a  little  afraid? 
You  treat  as  serious  even  the  Fodestd  —  " 

**  Come,  come,  have  not  you  yourself  said  that  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  attention  to  this?" 

'^I  have;  and  when  an  affair  of  importance  ii  at 
stake,  I  will  let  you  see  that  I  am  no  child.  Do  you 
know  what  I  will  do  for  you?  I  am  the  man  to  go 
in  person  and  pay  the  Fodesti  a  visit.  Ah !  will  he 
not  be  charmed  with  this  honour?  I  am  the  man  to 
let  him  talk  of  the  Count-Duke  and  the  Spanish  Cas- 
tellan by  the  half-hour,  and  let  him  always  be  right, 
ishould  he  even  say  the  most  extravagant  things  in 
the  world.     I  will  throw  in  a  word  regarding  my 
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uncle  the  Count  of  the  Secret  Council,  and  you  know 
what  effect  these  words  will  produce  in  the  ears  of  a 
PodestiL  And  then,  after  all,  he  really  has  more 
need  of  our  protection  than  we  of  his  condescension. 
I  will  do  good;  I  will  go  there  and  leave  him  better 
disposed  towards  you  than  ever.'' 

After  these  and  similar  words,  the  Count  Attilio 
went  forth  to  the  chase,  and  Don  Bodrigo  awaited 
with  impatience  the  return  of  Griso,  who  at  the  hour 
of  dinner  at  length  arrived  to  make  his  relation. 

The  tumult  of  the  night  had  been  so  noisy,  and  the 
disappearance  of  these  people  from  the  little  village 
was  such  a  great  event,  that  the  inquiries,  whether 
instigated  by  interest  or  curiosity,  had  been  naturally 
many,  warm,  and  incessant;  and  those  informed  of 
these  things  were  by  far  too  numerous  to  agree  aU 
to  be  silent.  Perpetua  could  not  shew  herself  at  the 
door  without  being  assailed  by  people  to  relate  who 
it  was  that  had  caused  her  master  this  great  fright; 
and  Perpetua,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  and 
seeing  how  she  had  been  taken  in  by  Agnese,  felt 
such  rage  against  her  perfidy,  that  she  was  forced  to 
relieve  her  mind.  Not  that  she  went  and  complained 
to  people  of  the  means  employed  to  impose  upon  her 
— no,  regarding  this  she  did  not  breathe  a  word;  but 
she  could  not  entirely  pass  over  in  silence  the  trick 
played  upon  her  poor  master,  and  above  all  that  this 
trick  had  been  concerted  and  put  in  execution  by  this 
innocent  girl,  by  the  good  young  man,  and  by  this 
excellent  widow.  Don  Abbondio  might  indeed  com- 
mand her  resolutely,  and  pray  her  affectionately,  to 
keep  silent;  she  might  indeed  tell  him  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  recommend  to  her  a  thing  thus  clear 

m2 
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and  natural^ — but  it  is  certain  that  so  great  a  secret  in 
the  mind  of  this  poor  woman^  was  like  new  wine  in 
an  old  and  badly  hooped  cask^  which  works,  ferments, 
and  boils,  and  even  if  it  does  not  send  the  bung  into 
the  air,  trickles  about,  oozes  out  in  froth,  leaks  be- 
tween the  staves,  and  drops  here  and  there,  so  that 
any  one  may  taste  it,  and  tell  pretty  nearly  what  wine 
it  is.  Gervaso,  who  could  scarcely  believe  it  true, 
that  for  once  he  was  better  informed  than  other  people, 
did  not  think  it  a  slight  honour  to  have  experienced 
so  great  a  fright ;  and  who,  having  co-operated  in  an 
affair  which  appeared  criminal,  seemed  all  at  once  to 
have  become  a  man  like  the  others,  was.  ready  to  burst 
with  his  desire  to  boast  of  it.  But  although  Tonio, 
who  thought  seriously  of  the  possible  investigation 
and  law-suits,  and  of  the  account  he  had  rendered, 
might  command  him,  holding  his  clenched  fist  before 
his  face,  yet  he  could  not  stifle  every  word.  And 
even  Tonio  himself,  having  been  out  of  the  house  at 
an  unusual  hour,  returning  home  with  an  unusual 
step  and  appearance,  and  suffering  an  agitation  of 
mind  which  disposed  him  to  sincerity,  could  not  refrain 
from  telling  his  wife,  who  also  was  not  mute.  The 
one  who  spoke  the  least  was  Menico,  because  scarcely 
had  he  recounted  his  history  and  die  object  of  his 
expedition  to  his  parents,  than  their  son's  having  taken 
part  in  an  attempt  to  frustrate  any  scheme  of  Don 
Bodrigo's  seemed  to  them  so  terrible  a  thing  that 
they  would  scarcely  allow  the  child  to  finish  his  rela- 
tion. They  then  commanded  him  in  the  strongest 
and  most  menacing  terms  not  to  let  fall  the  slightest 
hint;  and  the  following  morning,  not  believing  them- 
selves sufficiently  secure,  they  resolved  to  keep  him 
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shot  up  in  the  house  for  that  day,  and  perhaps  for 
eren  longer.  But  what  happened?  They  themselves 
gossiping  with  the  villagers,  even  without  wishing  to 
appear  better  informed  than  they,  when  it  came  to  the 
obscure  point  of  the  flight  of  our  three  poor  friends, 
of  the  hour,  and  the  wherefore,  and  whither, — they 
added,  as  a  thing  already  well  known,  that  they  had 
taken  refuge  at  Pescarenico;  thus  this  circumstance 
also  entered  with  the  general  disoourse. 

With  all  tihese  pieces  of  information  joined  toge- 
ther, and  united  as  one  is  accustomed  to  do,  and 
with  the  fringe  which  one  naturally  adds  in  the  sewing, 
there  was  enough  to  make  out  a  history  of  such  cer- 
tainty and  clearness,  that  even  the  most  critical  intel- 
lect must  have  been  satisfied.  But  this  invasion  of 
the  bravoes,  an  event  which  was  too  grave,  and  had 
made  too  much  noise  to  be  forgotten,  but  of  which 
no  one  had  any  positive  knowledge,  was  the  event  of 
all  others  which  rendered  the  whole  history  confused. 
The  name  of  DonBodrigo  was  murmured  everywhere, 
about  this  name  every  one  was  of  accord;  the  rest 
was  all  strange  conjecture.  A  deal  was  spoken  about 
the  two  great  bravoes  who  had  been  seen  in  the  street 
when  evening  closed  in,  and  of  the  others  who  had 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  hostel;  but  what  light 
could  be  gained  from  this  meagre  fact?  They  cer- 
tainly questioned  the  host  as  to  who  had  been  at  his 
house  the  preceding  evening,  but  the  host  did  not 
recoUect  whether  he  had  seen  any  one  that  evening, 
and  always  ended  by  sajring  that  an  inn  was  like  a 
sea-port.  Above  all,  this  pilgrim,  seen  by  Stefano 
and  Carlandrea,  confounded  them,  and  confused  their 
conjectures;  this  pilgrim,  whom  the  ruffians  wanted  to 
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murder,  who  was  gone  off  with  them,  or  whom  they 
had  carried  off, — what  was  he  come  td  do?  It  was  a 
soul  escaped  from  purgatory  to  succour  the  two  women 
— it  was  a  damned  soul — the  soul  of  a  scoundrel— of 
an  imposter  pilgrinl  which  returned  at  night  to  unite 
itself  to  those  who  did  such  deeds  as  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  when  in  the  body, — it  was  a  living 
and  veritable  pilgrim,  whom  these  bravoes  wished  to 
murder,  fearing  lest  he  should  cry  out  and  alarm  the 
whole  village,— it  was  (only  see  what  people  will 
imagine  I)  one  of  these  villains  disguised  as  a  pilgrim ! 
It  was  this,  it  was  that, — in  short,  it  was  so  many 
things,  that  all  the  sagacity  and  experience  of  Griso 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  have  discovered  who 
this  really  was,  had  Griso  been  obliged  to  learn  this 
part  of  the  history  from  the  people's  discourse.  But 
as  the  reader  knows  what  rendered  it  confused  to 
others,  was  precisely  the  most  clear  to  him.  Making 
use  of  this  fact  as  a  key  to  the  other  information  gained 
by  himself  and  by  means  of  other  inferior  spies,  he 
could  on  the  whole  make  a  sufficiently  distinct  relation 
to  Don  Rodrigo.  He  shut  himself  up  immediately 
with  his  master,  and  informed  him  of  the  deed  at- 
tempted by  the  two  unfortunate  betrothed,  which  natu- 
rally explained  the  empty  cottage  and  the  sound  of  the 
bell,  without  making  it  necessary  to  suppose  traitors 
in  the  house,  as  these  two  gentlemen  had  imagined. 
He  informed  him  of  the  flight,  and  even  for  this  it 
was  easy  to  find  a  reason;  the  fear  of  the  two  betrothed 
discovered  in  their  enterprise,  or  some  news  of  the 
invasion  given  when  this  became  known  and  the 
village  was  in  an  uproar.  He  said,  finally,  that  they 
had  taken  refuge  at  Fescarenico;  farther  than  there 
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his  knowledge  did  not  extend.     It  was  agreeable  to 

Son  Bodrigo  to  be  certain  that  no  one  had  betrayed 

him,  and  to  see  that  no  traces  remained  of  his  deed; 

but  this  was  only  a  fugitive   and  slight  pleasure. 

*'  They  have  fled  together!"  he  cried;  "  together! — 

And  this  rogue  of  a  Friar— this  Friar  I  '^   These  words 

issued  hoarsely  from  his  throat,  he  ground  his  teeth 

and  bit  his  nails,  whilst  his  whole  aspect  became  as 

hideous  as  his  passions.     *'  This  Friar  shall  pay  for 

this!     Grisol — I  know  not  who  I  am — I  will  know 

— I  will  find  them — this  very  evening  I  will  know 

where  they  are.     I  shall  have  no  peace  until  then. 

To  Pescarenico — quick — to  know,  to  see,  to  find — 

four  scudi  immediately,  and  my  protection  for  ever  I 

This  very  evening  I  will  know.    And  this  rascal! — 

this  Friar!  " 

Griso  was  again  in  the  field;  and  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  was  able  to  give  his  patron  the  desired 
information;  and  these  are  the  means  he  employed. 
One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  this  life  is  friend- 
ship, and  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  friendship  is 
having  some  one  in  whom  to  confide  a  secret.  Now 
friends  are  not  divided  into  couples,  like  husbands 
and  wives;  every  one  generally  speaking  has  more 
than  one  friend,  and  thus  is  formed  a  chain,  of  which 
no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  discover  the  end.  There- 
fore, when  a  friend  procures  himself  this  pleasure  by 
depositing  a  secret  in  the  bosom  of  another,  he  gives 
to  this  one  the  desire  of  procuring  for  himself  in  his 
turn  the  same  pleasure.  It  is  true  that  he  beseeches 
him  to  say  nothing  of  this  to  any  one;  but  whoever 
should  receive  this  condition  in  its  most  rigorous 
sense,  would  immediately  cut  short  the  course  of  this 
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pleasure.  But  general  practice  has  willed  that  he 
shall  oblige  himself  only  to  confide  it  to  a  friend 
equally  trustworthy,  imposing  upon  him  the  same 
conditions.  Thus  from  one  confidential  friend  to 
another  the  secret  rolls  on  and  on  by  this  immense 
chain,  until  at  length  it  reaches  the  ears  of  him  or 
her  to  whom  the  first  who  spoke  intended  it  should 
never  arrive.  The  secret  would,  however,  generally 
remain  a  long  time  on  the  road,  had  every  one  only 
two  friends;  the  one  who  confides  it  to  him,  and  the 
one  to  whom  he  repeats  it  under  condition  of  his 
rilence.  But  there  are  privileged  men  who  relate  it 
to  a  hundred,  and  when  the  secret  has  reached  one 
of  these,  its  course  becomes  so  rapid  and  multiplied, 
that  one  is  unable  to  follow  its  track.  Our  author 
has  never  been  able  to  ascertain  by  how  many  mouths 
the  secret  which  Griso  was  ordered  to  discover  had 
passed;  the  fact  is,  that  the  good  man  who  had  con- 
ducted the  women  to  Monza,  returning  towards  even- 
ing to  Fescarenico  with  his  cart,  met  by  chance  a 
confidential  friend  to  whom  he  related  in  great  con- 
fidence the  good  work  which  he  had  done,  .and  its 
consequences;  and  Griso,  upon  his  return  to  the 
palace  two  hours  after,  could  inform  Don  Bodrigo, 
that  Lucia  and  her  mother  were  concealed  in  a  con- 
vent at  Monza,  and  that  Benzo  had  pursued  his  way 
to  Milan. 

Don  Bodrigo  experienced  a  wicked  joy  at  hearing 
of  this  separation,  and  felt  again  rise  within  him 
something  of  the  wicked  hope  of  gaining  his  end.  He 
reflected  upon  the  means  of  attaining  this  a  great  part 
of  the  night,  and  rose  the  next  morning  with  two 
designs — the  one  formed,  the  other  merely  imagined. 
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The  first  was  to  send  Griso  immediately  to  Monza^ 
there  to  obtain  clearer  information  regarding  Lucia^ 
and  to  leam  whether  it  were  possible  to  attempt  any- 
thing there.  He^  therefore^  had  Griso  summoned, 
and  placing  the  four  scudi  in  his  hand,  praised  him 
agaiti  for  the  ability  with  which  he  had  gained  them, 
and  gave  him  the  order  he  had  just  premeditated. 
"  Signer  — — ''  said  Griso,  with  hesitation. 
*'How!     Have  1  not  spoken  clearly?" 

*'  If  you  could  only  send  some  one  else ^*' 

"How?'' 

''  Illustrious  Signer,  I  am  ready  to  risk  my  life  for 
my  master, — it  is  my  duty;  but  I  know  also  that  my 
master  does  not  wish  thus  heedlessly  to  risk  the  lives 
of  his  subjects." 
"Well?" 

"  Your  most  illustrious  lordship  knows  very  well 
that  a  great  pric^  is  set  upon  my  head; — and — here 
I  am  under  the  protection  of  your  lordship;  we  are 
a  band;  the  Signor  Podesti  is  a  friend  of  the  house; 
the  constables  treat  me  with  respect,  and  I  also — it  is 
a  thing  which  does  one  but  little  honour;  but  to  live  , 
quietly,  I  treat  them  as  friends.  In  Milan,  the  livery 
of  your  lordship  is  known ;  but  in  Monza,  it  is  i,  on 
the  contrary,  who  am  known ;  and  does  your  lordship 
know — I  do  not  say  this  to  boast  of  myself— that  he 
who  delivers  me  up  to  justice  does  a  good  deed? 
He  receives  a  hundred  scudi,  and  the  permission  to 
firee  two  outlaws.'^ 

"Diavolol"  exclaimed  Don  Rodrigo,  "thou  art 
like  a  yard-dog  which  has  scarcely  the  courage  to 
attack  the  legs  of  those  who  pass  before  the  door, 
looking  all  the  time  behind  him,  whether  the  house- 
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hold  will  support  him^  and  never  daring  to  move  from 
the  house/* 

"  I  believe,  Signor  Padrone,  that  I  have  given  proof 
that " 

"WeU?" 

"Well!"  replied  Griso  boldly,  thus  taken  at  his 
word,  —  "  well,  your  lordship  will  not  consider  what 
I  have  spoken;  lion's  heart,  and  hare's  legs,  and  I  am 
ready  to  set  forth." 

"  I  have  not  said  that  thou  shouldst  go  alone.  Take 
with  thee  a  couple  of  the  boldest  men.  Spegiato 
and  Tira-dritto;  be  courageous,  and  be  Griso.  Who, 
thinkest  thou,  would  not  be  glad  to  let  three  such 
faces  as  yours  pass  by  quietly,  when  they  are  going 
about  their  own  affairs.  The  constables  of  Monza 
must  be  very  much  wearied  of  life,  if  they  would  for 
a  hundred  scudi  risk  it  in  so  perilous  a  game.  And 
then,  and  then, — I  do  not  believe  I  am  so  unknown 
there,  that  the  quality  of  my  servant  counts  for  nothing/' 

After  having  thus  piqued  Griso,  he  gave  him  more 
ample  and  particular  instructions.  Griso  took  with 
him  his  two  companions,  and  departed  with  a  bold 
and  joyous  air,  cursing,  however,  in  his  heart,  Monza, 
and  the  rewards,  and  the  women,  and  the  caprices  of 
his  master;  he  pursued  his  way  like  a  wolf,  which, 
driven  on  by  famine,  his  sides  shrunk  in,  and  with 
ribs  which  might  be  counted,  descends  from  the 
mountains  where  there  is  nothing  but  snow,  advances 
with  suspicion  into  the  plain,  and  stops  at  every  step 
with  one  paw  raised,  shaking  his  skinny  tail. 

With  raised  snout,  snuffing  in  the  tainted  air, 

to  discover  whether  the  wind  bear  to  him  the  scent 
of  man  or  steel,  pricks  up  his  sharp  ears,  and  rolls  his 
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bloody  eyes  from  which  gleam  at  once  the  love  of  prey 
and  terror  of  the  chase.  For  the  rest^ — should  any  one 
desire  to  know  whence  cometh  this  beautiful  verse, — 
it  is  taken  from  an  unedited  diablerie  concerning  the 
Crusades  tind  the  Lombards,  which  soon  will  no  longer 
be  unedited,  and  will  make  a  fine  noise.  I  have  taken 
it,  because  it  happened  to  come  d  propos;  and  I  say 
this,  in  order  not  to  make  myself  fine  in  the  robes  of 
another;  let  no  one,  however,  think  that  this  is  a  scheme 
of  mine,  to  make  known  to  the  public  that  I  and  the 
author  of  this  diablerie  are  like  brothers,  and  that  I 
grope  among  his  manuscripts  as  much  as  it  pleases  me. 
The  other  thing  which  concerned  Don  Rodrigo 
was  to  discover  the  means  by  which  to  prevent 
JRenzo  firom  returning  to  Lucia,  or  from  setting  foot 
again  in  his  native  village.  And  to  promote  this 
endn  he  contrived  to  spread  reports  of  menaces  and 
snares  which  had  been  laid  for  him,  reports  which 
reaching  his  ear,  by  means  of  some  good  friend, 
would  take  away  his  desire  to  return  to  those  parts. 
He  thought,  however,  the  surest  way  would  be  to 
have  him  banished  out  of  the  state;  but  to  succeed  in 
this  enterprise,  he  perceived  that  law  would  have 
been  more  able  to  serve  him  than  violence.  If  he 
could  only,  for  example,  give  a  little  colouring  to  the 
attempt  made  in  the  Curate's'  house,  painting  it  is  a 
seditious  act,  and  by  means  of  the  Doctor  Azzecca- 
Garbugli  give  the  Fodestil  to  understand  that  this 
was  a  sufficiently  grave  offence  for  him  to  issue 
against  Benzo  a  good  warrant  of  arrest.  But  he 
considered  that  it  was  not  proper  for  him  to  meddle 
in  this  ugly  business;  and  therefore  he,  without 
longer  puzzling  his  brain,  resolved  to  disclose  his 
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intentions  to  the  Doctor  Azzecca-Garbugli,  should 
this  be  necessary,  and  thus  make  him  comprehend  his 
desire.  "The  edicts  are  many,"  thought  he;  "the 
Doctor  is  no  goose;  he  will  know  how  to  find  some- 
thing for  my  case;  he  will  know  how  to  seek  some 
quarrel  with  this  fellow,  otherwise  I  will  change  his 
name:'**  but  (only  see  how  things  happen  in  this 
ifforldl)  whilst  he  thought  of  the  Doctor,  as  the  man 
the  most  able  to  serve  him  in  this  affair,  another  man, 
the  man  one  should  least  have  imagined,  Renzo  him- 
self, so  to  say,  was  working  with  all  his  heart  to  serve 
Don  Rodrigo,  in  a  manner  more  certain  and  more 
speedy  than  any  one  which  the  Doctor  would  have 
beenr  able  to  imagine. 

I  have  many  a  time  seen  a  dear  child  who  is  more 
lively  to  confess  the  truth,  than  is  necessary,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  by  every  token,  promises  one  day  to 
become  a  clever  man;  I  have  seen  him,  very  often, 
I  say,  very  busy  towards  evening,  endeavouring  to 
drive  home  to  their  resting-place  his  troop  of  Guinea- 
pigs,  which  he  allowed  during  the.  day  to  run  about 
in  a  small  garden.  He  would  have  liked  them  to 
enter  their  den  altogether;  but  he  fatigued  himself 
in  vain,  one  scampered  off  to  the  right,  and  whilst 
our  little  herdsman  ran  to  drive  him  back  to  the 
troop,  another,  two,  three,  would  run  away  in  every 
direction,  so  that,  at  length,  after  growing  somewhat 
impatient,  he  was  forced  to  adapt  himself  to  their 
humour,  push  in  those  which  happened  to  be  nearest, 
and  afterwards  the  others,  by  ones,  by  twos,  or  by 
threes,  as  they  might  chance  to  be.  We  are  obliged 
to  play  a  similar  game  with  our  personages:  having 
placed  Lucia  in  safety,  we  ran  to  Don  Rodrigo,  and 

*  Anecea-Garbugli,  Seek- Quarrel. 
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now  we  must  leave  him  to  follow  Benzo^  of  whom  we 
have  lost  sight. 

After  the  sorrowful  separation,  which  we  have 
related,  Benzo  travelled  on  from  Monsa  to  Milan  in 
that  state  of  mind  which  every  one  may  easily  ima- 
gine. To  abandon  his  house,  to  leave  his  trade,  and 
what  was  more  than  all  t^e  rest,  to  remove  himself 
from  Lucia,  to  travel  along  a  strange  road  without 
knowing  wh^e  to  repose  himself,^ — and  all  this  on 
account  of  this  scoundrel!  When  he  touched  in 
thought  ux)on  one  or  other  of  these  things,  he  became 
possessed  by  rage  and  the  desire  for  vengeance;  but 
then  he  remembered  the  prayer  which  the  good  Friar 
had  recited  with  him  in  the  church  of  Fescarenico, 
and  his  thoughts  amended  themselve8,-^then  his  anger 
would  again  awaken,  but  seeing  a  saint  painted  upon 
the  wall,  he  raised  his  hat,  paused  a  moment,  and 
prayed  again;  so  that,  during  this  journey,  he  had 
murdered  Don  Rodrigo  in  his  heart,  and  brought  him 
to  life  again,  at  least  twenty  times.  The  road  was 
buried  between  two  high  banks — muddy,  stony, 
ploughed  up  by  deep  ruts,  which  after  rain  became 
perfect  brooks;  and  at  certain  places,  where  the  road 
lay  even  still  lower,  it  was  entirely  flooded,  so  that 
you  might  have  gone  over  it  in  a  boat.  At  such 
places  a  little  steep  path,  after  the  manner  of  stairs, 
up  the  bank,  would  indicate  that  other  pedestrians 
had  made  themselves  a  road  in  the  fields.  Renzo 
ascended  by  one  of  these  paths  to  the  higher  ground, 
and  saw  the  immense  mass  of  the  cathedral  isolated 
in  the  plain,  as  though  it  rose  not  out  of  the  heart  of 
a  city,  but  sprang  up  in  a  desert:  he  suddenly  paused, 
forgetting  all  his  woes,  to  contemplate  thus  from  far 
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this  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  of  which  he  had 
heard  so  much  said  from  his  earliest  childhood.  But 
after  a  few  moments  he  turned  round  and  saw  those 
indented  mountain  summits,  he  saw  distinct  and 
elevated  his  Besegone,  he  felt  his  blood  boil,  he  gazed 
sorrowfully  in  this  direction,  and  then  sorrowfully 
turned  his  back,  and  pursued  his  road.  By  little 
and  little  he  began  to  distinguish  the  spires,  towers, 
cupolas,  and  roofs;  he  descended  again  into  the  high 
road,  and  continued  walking  along  it  for  some  time, 
then,  perceiving  that  he  approached  the  city,  he 
accosted  a  passer-by,  and  bowing  as  politely  as  he 
possibly  could,  said,  '^  Will  you  be  so  good,  sir 

"  What  do  you  wish,  my  good  youth? 

''  Could  you  direct  me  the  shortest  road  to  the 
Capuchin  monastery,  where  Father  Bonaventura  is?'' 

The  man  whom  Benzo  addressed  was  a  rich  inha- 
bitant of  one  of  the  suburbs,  who,  having  gone  this 
morning  to  Milan  about  certain  affairs,  was  returning 
home  in  great  haste,  without  having  transacted  any  of 
his  business;  and  fearing  he  should  not  arrive  in  time 
could  very  well  have  dispensed  with  this  interruption. 
Spite,  however,  of  this,  without  giving  any  sign  of 
impatience,  he  replied  very  sweetly,  "  My  dear,  sir, 
there  is  more  than  one  monastery;  you  should  tell 
me  more  clearly  which  is  the  one  you  seek.'' 

Renzo  then  drew  from  his  bosom  Father  Cristoforo's 
letter,  and  shewed  it  the  Signor,  who,  having  read 
upon  it  Porte  Orientale,  gave  it  back  to  him,  saying, 
*'  You  are  fortunate,  my  good  youth,  the  monastery 
you  seek  is  but  a  short  distance  from  here.  Take 
this  little  path  to  the  left,  it  is  the  shortest,  in  a  few 
minutes  you  will  reach  the  comer  of  a  long  low 
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buildings  it  is  the  lazzeretto,  follow  the  ditch  which 
surrounds  it,  and  you  will  arrive  at  the  Eastern-gate. 
Enter,  and,  after  three  or  four  hundred  steps,  you 
will  see  before  you  an  open  space  in  which  grow 
some  beautiful  elm-trees;  there  is   the  monastery, 
you  cannot  mistake  it.     God  be  with  you,  my  good 
youth!''  and  accompanying  these  last  words  with  a 
graceful  motion  of  the  head,  he  took  leave  of  Renzo. 
Renzo  remained  astonished  and  edified  by  the  polite- 
ness of  these  citizens  towards  country-people;  but  he 
did  not  know  that  to-day  was  an  extraordinary  day, 
a  day  when  the  cloaks  humbled  themselves  before 
the  jackets.     He  followed  the  road  which  had  been 
indicated  to  him,   and   soon  found  himself  at  the 
Eastern-gate.     It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  at 
this  name,  the  reader  should  picture  to  himself  the 
images  which  now  are  associated  with  it     When 
Renzo  entered  Milan  by  this  gate,  the  road  beyond  it 
ran  only  in  a  straight  line,  the  length  of  the  lazzarettOj 
and   then    prolonged   itself,    winding    and   narrow, 
between  two  hedges*     The  gate  itself  consisted  of 
two  pillars,  with  a  pent-house  to  shelter  these  two 
pillars,  and  on  one  side  a  small  house  for  the  custom- 
house officers.     The  bastions  descended  in  an  irre- 
gular descent,  and  the  ground  presented  a  rough  and 
uneven  surface,  strewn  with  rubbish  which  had  been 
thrown  there.     The  road  which  opened  itself  before 
him,  as  he  entered  by  this  gate,  was  not  very  unlike 
that  which  now  presents  itself  to  those  who  enter  by 
the  Tosa-gate.    A  small  ditch  ran  through  the  middle 
of  the  road  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  gate, 
dividing  it  thus  into  two  little  paths  covered  with 
dust  or  mud,  according  to  the  season.     At  the  spot 
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where  was^  and  still  is,  the  lane  called  the  Borghetto, 
the  little  ditch  loses  itself  in  a  common-sewer.  Here 
stood  a  column  with  a  cross  upon  it,  called  the  column 
of  San«Dionigi;  on  the  right  and  left  were  gardens 
surrounded  by  hedges,  and,  at  intervals,  little  houses, 
mostly  inhabited  by  washerwomen.  Benzo  entered 
the  gate,  and  passed  on,  not  one  of  the  custom-house 
officers  took  notice  of  him,^a  circumstance  which 
seemed  to  Mm  very  strange,  since  he  had  heard  such 
of  his  countrymen,  who  could  boast  of  having  been 
at  Milan,  relate  extraordinary  things  of  the  searching 
and  questioning  which  those  who  arrived  from  the 
country  were  subjected  to.  The  street  was  deserted, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  a  distant  hum  which  indicated 
some  great  movement,  it  would  have  appeared  to  him 
an  uninhabited  city.  He  went  on,  not  knowing  what 
to  think  of  all  this,  and  saw  upon  the  earth  certain 
banks,  white  and  soft,  like  snow,  but  snow  it  could 
not  be,  since  snow  does  not  fall  in  straight  lines,  nor 
generally  at  this  season.  He  stoops  down,  looks  at, 
and  touches  it,  and  finds  that  it  is — flour!  **  There 
must,  indeed,  be  a  great  abundance  at  Milan,''  said 
he  to  himself,  ''if  they  can  thus  squander  away  the 
gifts  of  God.  They,  nevertheless,  give  it  out  that 
the  famine  is  everywhere.  Only  see  what  they  say 
to  keep  the  poor  quiet,  down  in  the  country!'* 
But  after  taking  a  few  more  steps,  he  arrived  at  the 
column,  and  saw  at  its  base  something  still  stranger; 
he  saw  upon  the  steps  of  the  pedestal  certain  things 
scattered  about,  which  certainly  were  not  stones,  and 
which,  had  they  been  in  a  baker's-shop,  he  would 
not  have  hesitated  a  moment  to  have  called  bread. 
But  Benzo  did  not  dare  thus  readily  to  believe  his 
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eyesy  because,  good  heaven!  this  was  not  the  place 
for  bread.  '^  Let  us  see  what  all  this  is,''  said  he  to 
himself;  he  went  towards  the  column,  stooped  down, 
took  up  one  of  these  things,  and  it  was  truly  a  little 
cake  of  bread,  round  and  very  white,  of  that  kind 
which  Benzo  was  only  accustomed  to  eat  on  holidays. 
''Is  it  really  bread!"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  so  great 
was  his  astonishment.  '^  Is  it  thus  they  sow  this 
year?  and  in  this  country?  and  do  they  not  even  take 
the  trouble  to  pick  them  up  when  they  fall?  This 
must  be  the  country  of  ^ Green  Ginger!"  After  a 
journey  of  ten  miles  in  the  morning  air,  this  bread, 
together  with  his  astonishment,  awoke  his  appetite. 
''Shall  I  take  it?"  he  deliberated  with  himself; 
"pooh!  they  have  left  it  here  to  the  discretion  of 
dogs,  it  is  equally  good  that  a  Christian  should  enjoy 
it.  After  all,  if  the  master  comes  I  will  pay  him." 
Thus  thinking,  he  put  into  one  pocket  the  cake  he 
had  in  his  hand,  took  a  second  and  put  it  into  the 
other,  a  third  and  began  to  eat,  pursuing  his  way 
more  uncertain  than  ever,  and  desiring  to  understand 
what  all  this  might  be.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  two 
steps,  before  he  saw  people  approach  from  the  city, 
and  he  gazed  most  attentively  at  those  who  first  made 
their  appearance.  There  were  a  man  and  a  woman, 
and  rather  behind  them  a  little  boy;  all  three  bore 
loads  upon  their  backs,  which  seemed  beyond  their 
strength,-  and  all  three  presented  a  strange  sight. 
Their  clothes,  or  rather  their  rags,  were  covered  with 
flour,  their  countenances  also  covered  with  flour, 
distorted  and  inflamed,  they  moved  along,  not  only 
bent  down  by  the  weight,  but  also  as  though  they 
were  in  pain,  as  though  their  bones  had  been  bruised. 
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The  man  carried  upon  his  shoulders^  with  great 
diiEculty,  a  sack  of  flour,  which^  pierced  with  holes 
here  and  there^  sowed  some  of  its  contents  on  the 
ground  each  time  he  met  with  any  obstacle  in  his 
way^  and  at  each  false  step  that  he  took.  But  still 
more  singular  was  the  figure  of  the  woman;  a  huge 
fat  body 9  which  two  extended  arms  seemed  with 
difficulty  to  sustain^  resembled  a  large  earthern  pot 
with  two  handles;  and  below  this  huge  body  issued 
forth  two  legs,  naked  to  the  knees,  which  came  along 
staggering.  Benzo  regarded  her  attentively,  and 
perceived  that  this  huge  body  was  formed  by  her 
petticoat  which  the  woman  held  up  by  the  hem, 
within  which  petticoat  was  placed  as  much  flour  as  it 
could  contain,  and  even  rather  more,  so  that  at  each 
step  she  took  she  was  enveloped  in  a  white  cloud. 
The  little  boy  supported  with  his  hands  upon  his 
head  a  basket  heaped  up  with  bread,  but  he,  having 
shorter  legs  than  his  parents,  remained  a  little  behind, 
and  hastening  his  pace  to  rejoin  them,  the  basket  lost 
its  balance,  and  some  of  the  bread  fell  out. 

'^  Only  throw  away  another,  good-for-nothing  that 
thou  art!"  said  the  mother  grinning  at  him. 

"  I  do  not  throw  them  away,  they  fall  of  themselves. 
What  am  I  to  do?"  he  replied. 

"Ah!  it's  well  for  thee  that  I  hare  my  hands  full," 
replied  the  woman,  agitating  her  fists  as  though  she 
'  were  giving  the  poor  boy  a  good  shaking;  and  by 
this  movement,  making  more  flour  fly  away  than  would 
have  been  enough  to  make  the  two  cakes  which  the 
little  boy  had  let  fall. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  man,  "  let  us  turn  back 
and  pick  them  up^  or  some  one  else  will  get  them. 
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We  have  been  in  want  long  enough.  Now  that  we 
have  a  little  abundance,  let  us  enjoy  it  in  holy  peace.'' 

In  the  meantime  other  people  arrived  from  the  gate, 
and  one  of  them  going  up  to  the  woman,  adced, 
*'  where  are  they  now  going  to  seize  bread?" 

''On,  on!''  she  replied;  and  then,  after  they  had 
proceeded  some  ten  paces,  she  added,  grumbling, 
''these  yillanous  peasants  will  come  and  pillage  all 
the  bakehouses  and  shops,  and  then  nothing  will 
remain  for  us." 

"A  little  for  each  one,  torment  that  thou  art,'* 
said  the  husband.     "  Abundance !  abundance ! " 

From  this,  and  many  other  things  of  the  same  kind, 
which  he  both  heard  and  saw,  Benzo  concluded  that 
he  had  arrived  in  a  city  which  was  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection, and  that  this  was  a  day  of  victory, — that  is  to 
say,  a  day  when  each  one  pillaged  in  proportion  to 
his  will  and  his  strength,  giving  blows  as  payment. 
Much  as  we  desire  our  poor  mountaineer  to  make 
a  good  figure;  the  sincerity  of  an  historian  obliges  us 
to  say  that  his  first  sentiment  was  that  of  pleasure. 
He  found  so  little  to  praise  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  that  he  felt  inclined  to  approve  of  anything 
which  should  alter  this  course.  And  besides,  not 
being  a  man  superior  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
he  also  cherished  the  opinion,  or  rather  the  general 
prejudice,  that  this  scarcity  of  bread  was  occasioned 
by  the  dealers  and  bakers;  and  he  was  disposed  to 
find  any  means  just,  which  should  snatch  out  of  their 
hands  the  food  which  they,  according  to  this  opinion, 
cruelly  denied  to  the  hunger  of  a  whole  people. 
However,  he  resolved  to  keep  out  of  the  tumult; 
rejoiced  in  being  directed  to  a  Capuchin  who  would 
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find  him  an  asylum,  and  be  a  father  to  him.  Think- 
ing thus,  and  regarding  attentiyely  at  the  same  time 
fresh  conquerors  who  came  along  loaded  with  booty, 
he  soon  arriyed  at  the  monastery. 

In  the  place  where  now  rises  the  beautiful  palace 
with  its  high  gallery  was  then  situated,  and  even  not 
many  years  ago  might  still  be  seen,  a  small  square,  and 
at  the  farthermost  side  stood  the  church  and  Capuchin 
monastery,  with  four  large  elms  growing  in  front. 
We  congratulate,  not  without  envy,  all  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  seen  things  in  the  state  we 
describe,  since  they  must  be  yery  young,  and  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  commit  many  follies.  Renzo 
went  straight  to  the  door,  put  into  his  stomach  the 
piece  of  bread  which  yet  remained  uneaten,  drew 
out  and  held  prepared  in  his  hand  the  letter,  and 
then  pulled  the  bell.  A  yery  small  door,  with  a  grate 
in  it,  opened,  and  there  appeared  the  face  of  the 
doorkeeper  who  demanded  who  he  was. 

"  One  from  the  country,  who  brings  an  urgent 
letter  for  the  Father  Buonayentura,  from  the  Father 
Cristoforo." 

"  Giye  it  here,''  said  the  doorkeeper,  putting  his 
hand  to  the  grate. 

'^  No,  no,''  said  Benzo,  "  I  must  deliver  it  into  his 
own  hands." 

"  He  is  not  in  the  monastery." 

"  Let  me  enter,  and  wait  for  him." 

"  Follow  my  advice,"  replied  the  Friar;  "  go  and 
wait  for  him  in  the  church,  so  that  in  the  meantime 
you  may  be  doing  some  good ;  you  cannot  for  the  present 
enter  the  monastery."  Having  said  this,  he  again 
closed  the  little  door.    Benzo  remained  outside  with 
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the  letter  in  his  hand.  He  made  ten  steps  towards 
the  door  of  the  church,  intending  to  follow  the  door- 
keeper's counsel;  but  then  he  bethought  him,  he  would 
first  give  another  glance  at  the  tumult.  He  crossed 
the  square,  folded  his  arms,  and  looked  towards  the 
interior  of  the  city,  where  the  stir  was  more  busy  and 
noisy.  The  whirlpool  drew  in  the  spectator.  "  Let 
us  go  and  see,''  said  he  to  himself;  he  again  drew  out 
another  morsel  of  bread,  and  devouring  it,  moved  on 
towards  this  direction.  Whilst  he  is  thus  walking 
alongs  we  will  relate,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  causes 
and  the  beginning  of  these  discontents. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

This  was  the  second  year  that  the  crops  had  been 
bad.  The  preceding  year,  the  provisions  which 
remained  over  from  the  former  harvests  had  to  a 
certain  degree  supplied  the  deficiency,  and  the  popu- 
lace had  lived  on  until  1628,  the  time  of  our  history, 
neither  entirely  satiated  nor  famished,  but  certainly 
entirely  destitute  of  resources.  Now  this  much-desired 
harvest  was  even  more  miserable  than  the  preceding 
one, — partly  owing  to  the  seasons  being  still  more  ad- 
verse (and  this  not  alone  in  the  states  of  Milan,  but  also 
in  a  considerable  tract  of  the  surrounding  country), 
partly  the  fault  of  man.  The  havoc  and  spoil  of  the 
war,  of  the  beautiful  war,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  were  such,  that,  in  those  parts  of  the  state 
nearest  the  scene  of  action,  more  farms  than  usual 
remained  uncultivated  and  abandoned  by  t;he  pea- 
santry, who  instead  of  procuring  bread  by  their  labour, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  others,  were  obliged 
to  gain  it  by  charity.  I  have  said  more  than  usual, 
because  the  insupportable  taxes  imposed  with  an 
unexampled  greediness  and  stupidity,  the  habitual 
behaviour  of  the  troops  quartered  in  the  villages  even 
in  time  of  peace, — behaviour  which  the  sorrowful 
documents  of  this  time  compare  to  that  of  an  invading 
enemy,  and  other  causes  which  are  not  for  us  to  men- 
tion, had  already  been  long  slowly  producing  this  sad 
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effect  in  the  Milanese  States;  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  which  we  speak^  were  like  the  sudden 
irritation  of  a  chronic  disease.  And  scarcely  was  the 
harvest  got  in^  when  the  provisions  for  the  multitude, 
and  the  waste  which  always  accompanies  them,  caused 
such  a  dearth,  that  &mine,  and  with  it  its  salutary  as 
well  as  inevitable  concomitant,  deamess  of  food,  made 
itself  soon  felt. 

But  when  the  deamess  reaches  a  certain  point, 
there  rises  always — or  at  least  has  always  risen  until 
now;  and  if  still  this  is  the  case  at  the  present  day, 
spite  of  the  writings  of  so  many  excellent  men,  only 
think  what  it  must  have  been  in  those  times ! — there 
rises,  I  say,  an  opinion  among  the  multitude  that  this 
dearth  is  not  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  provi- 
sions. People  remei^ber  to  have  feared  and  predicted 
it;  people  imagine  all  at  once  that  there  is  grain 
enough,  and  that  the  evil  arises  from  not  selling  suffi- 
cient for  consumption:  a  supposition  which  is  entirely 
unfounded,  but  which  flatters  for  a  while  their  anger 
and  their  hope.  The  corn-dealers,  real  or  imaginary, 
the  possessors  of  estates  who  would  not  sell  their 
com  all  in  one  day,  the  bakers  who  bought  it, — all 
those,  in  short,  who  had  crops,  little  or  much,  or  who 
were  reported  to  have,  were  considered  as  the  authors 
of  the  misery  and  the  dearth;  they  were  the  object 
of  the  universal  complaint — the  abomination  of  both 
the  well  and  ill-dressed  multitude.  They  could  say 
with  certainty  where  were  the  magazines,  heaped  up, 
overflowing  vrith  grain,  and  crowded  with  sacks; 
they  even  mentioned  the  number  of  the  sacks — a 
surprising  number!  they  spoke  with  certainty  of  the 
immense  quantity  of  grain  which  was  secretly  ex- 
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ported;  and  in  other  states,  people  probably  exclaimed 
with  equal  certainty  and  warmth,  that  the  corn  of 
their  country  went  to  Milan.  They  implored  from 
the  magistrates  those  measures  which  always  appear, 
or  at  least  have  always  in  the  eye  of  the  multitude 
appeared,  so  simple,  so  just,  and  so  well  adapted  to 
bring  forth  the  grain,  which  as  they  said  lay  concealed, 
walled-up,  or  buried;  those  measures  which  should 
cause  the  return  of  plenty.  The  magistrates  did 
something;  they  fixed  the  exact  price  of  each  article, 
and  intimated  punishment  to  those  who  refused  to 
sell,  with  several  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  Yet 
all  precaution  in  this  world,  let  it  be  ever  so  effica- 
cious, is  unable  to  diminish  the  necessity  for  food,  or 
to  cause  crops  to  spring  up  out  of  season;  and  as 
unfortunately  those  who  exercised  power  were  not 
possessed  of  any  means  by  which  to  bring  forth  com 
from  those  places  in  which  there  might  be  a  super- 
abundance, the  evil  still  remained,  and  eyen  increased. 
The  multitude  attributed  this  to  the  weakness  of  the 
remedies  applied,  and  solicited,  with  loud  cries,  more 
vigorous  and  decisive  measures.  And  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  they  found  the  very  man  after  their 
own  heart.  i 

In  the  absence  of  the  Governor,  Don  Gonzalo 
Fernandez  de  Cordova,  who  was  commanding  at  the 
siege  of  Casale,  in  Montserrat,  the  High-Chancellor 
Antonio  Ferrer,  also  a  Spaniard,  supplied  his  place  at 
Milan.  He  perceived — and  who  could  not  have  per- 
ceived?— that  the  having  bread  at  a  just  price,  was  in 
itself  a  very  desirable  thing;  and  he  thought — and 
here  is  the  absurdity — that  an  order  from  his  hand 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect.    He  fixed 
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the  meta  (this  is  the  name  given  at  Milan  for  the  tariff 
for  food);  he  fixed  the  meta  of  bread  at  the  price 
which  would  have  been  just^  had  grain  then  been 
generally  sold  at  thirty  lire  the  bushel,  but  it  sold 
even  as  high  as  eighty.  He  acted  like  a  lady  who 
has  been  young,  and  who  hopes  to  make  herself  young 
again  by  altering  her  certificate  of  baptism. 

Orders,  less  absurd  and  less  unjust,  had,  more  than 
once,  remained  unexecuted,  owing  to  the  very  im- 
possibility of  their  execution;  but  the  multitude,  who 
saw  their  desire  at  length  concerted  into  law,  watched 
over  its  execution,  and  would  not  have  suffered  that 
it  should  remain  merely  a  joke.  They  ran  imme- 
diately to  the  bakehouses  to  demand  bread  at  the 
taxed  price;  and  they  demanded  it  with  that  air  of 
resolution  and  menace  which  is  given  by  passion,  by 
strength,  and  by  the  law,  when  all  three  are  united 
in  one.  If  the  bakers  make  loud  outcries,  do  not 
demand  the  bread,  said  they.  To  mix  the  flour, 
work  the  dough,  put  into  the  oven,  and  take  out 
again  without  pausing  (for  the  people,  having  a  con- 
fused idea  that  the  whole  thing  was  violent,  besieged 
the  bakehouses  continually,  so  as  to  enjoy  this  good 
fortune  as  long  as  it  lasted),  to  fatigue  yourself,  I  say, 
nay,  almo^  IdlJ^  yourself,  only  in  the  end  to  be  the 
loser,  how  great  must  have  been  the  pleasure?  But 
on  one  hand,  the  magistrates  threatened  punishment; 
on  the  other,  the  people  who  wished  to  be  served  urged 
on,  and  grumbled  in  their  coarse  voices,  whenever  a 
baker  delayed,  ever  so  little,  menacing  him  with  one 
of  their  acts  of  justice,  which  are  among  the  worst  of 
acts  perpetrated  in  this  world:  there  was  no  remedy; 
they  were  obliged  to  knead,  to  put  in  and  take  out 
of  the  oven,  and  to  sell. 
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However^  to  insure  the  continuance  of  this  occu- 
pation,  it  was  not  sufficient  merely  to  command  the 
bakers^  neither  sufficed  it  that  the  bakers  should 
stand  in  great  fear  of  this  command^  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  able  to  obey;  and  although  the 
state  of  affairs  had  continued  only  a  short  time  longer, 
this  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  do.  They 
shewed  the  magistrates  how  unjust  and  insupportable 
was  this  burden  imposed  upon  them;  they  protested 
that  they  were  willing  to  fling  their  shovels  into  the 
oven,  and  leave  the  city;  in  the  meanwhile  they 
dragged  on,  hoping  and  ever  hoping,  that  sometime 
the  Grand-Chancellor  would  have  his  eyes  opened. 
But  Antonio  Ferrer,  who  was  what  would  now  be 
called  a  man  of  character,  replied,  that  the  bakers 
had  gained  a  great  deal  by  the  past,  and  would  again 
gain  a  great  deal  by  the  future,  when  times  should 
again  be  better;  that  it  would  be  seen  how  he, 
perhaps,  thought  of  making  them  some  compensation, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  they  should  continue  to 
carry  on  as  well  as  they  could.  Was  he  really 
himself  persuaded  of  these  reasons  which  he  gave; 
or  knowing  by  its  effect  the  impossibility  of  main- 
taining his  edict,  did  he  wish  to  leave  to  others  the 
odium  of  revoking  it?  Who  now  can  fathom  the 
intentions  of  Antonio  Ferrer?  The  fact  is,  that  he 
continued  steadfast  to  that  which  he  had  ordained. 
In  the  end,  the  Council  of  Ten  (a  municipal  magistracy 
formed  from  the  nobility,  which  lasted  until  the  year 
1796,)  informed  the  Governor,  by  letter,  of  the  state 
in  which  affairs  were,  and  prayed  him  to  discover 
some  remedy. 

Don  Gonzalo,  immersed  in  the  affairs  of  the  war,  did 
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what  the  reader  will  readilyimagine;  he  nameda  Junto, 
upon  whom  he  conferred  authority  to  fix  a  reasonable 
price  upon  bread,  this  was  just  towards  both  parties. 
The  deputies  met,  or,  as  they  said  in  the  diplomatic 
jargon  of  that  time,  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards; 
they  assembled  in  Junto,  and  after  a  thousand  reve- 
rences, compliments,  penalties,  sighs,  doubts.  Tain 
propositions,  and  tergiversations,  drew  towards  a 
determination  of  which  they  all  felt  the  necessity,  and 
knowing  well  that  they  played  an  important  card, 
but  convinced  they  could  do  no  less,  they  raised  the 
price  of  bread.  The  bakers  breathed  again,  but  the 
populace  were  infuriated. 

The  evening  preceding  the  day  of  Benzols  arrival 
the  streets  and  the  squares  had  been  stirring  with 
men,  who,  transported  by  a  common  rage,  governed 
by  a  common  thought,  acquaintances  or  strangers, 
had  assembled  in  knots,  without  at  first  any  common 
intention,  almost  without  being  aware  of  it  themselves. 
Each  oration  increased  the  conviction  and  passion 
of  its  auditors,  as  well  as  the  passion  of  its  deliverer. 
Among  so  many  impassioned  men,  there  were,  never- 
theless, some  who  were  cool  and  calm  enough  to 
observe  with  pleasure  how  the  water  continued  to 
trouble  itself;  they  amused  themselves  with  troubling 
it  still  more  by  those  arguments  and  stories  which 
knaves  know  so  well  how  to  fabricate,  and  which 
excited  minds  are  so  prone  to  believe;  and  they  pro- 
posed to  themselves  not  to  let  this  water  repose 
before  having  caught  some  good  fish.  Thousands  of 
men  went  to  sleep  with  the  confused  idea  that  it  was 
nesessary  to  do  something,  and  that  something  would 
be  done.     Before  day  the  streets  were  again  filled 
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with  knots  and  little  gatherings  of  people,  children, 
women,  men,  old  men,  artisans,  beggars, — all  met  by 
chance.  Here  was  a  confused  din  of  a  thousand 
voices,  here  some  one  harangued  the  people,  whilst 
others  applauded;  this  one  asked  his  neighbour  the 
same  thing  which  had  just  been  asked  of  him;  the 
other  repeated  the  exclamation  which  he  had  heard 
resounding  in  his  ears;  everywhere  were  heard 
lamentations,  threats,  cries  of  surprise;  a  very  small 
number  of  words  was  the  material  of  many  dis- 
courses. 

Nothing  was  wanting  but  an  occasion,  an  impetus, 
to  turn  these  words  into  deeds;  and  this  was  not  long 
wanting.  At  break  of  day,  boys  were  accustomed  to 
leave  the  bakers'  shops  with  baskets  filled  with  bread, 
which  they  went  to  deliver  at  the  houses  of  their 
customers.  The  first  appearance  of  one  of  these  un- 
lucky boys  in  one  of  these  knots  of  people  was  like 
the  £edling  of  a  lighted  squib  into  a  gunpowder-mill. 
'^Only  see,  if  there  is  not  bread  I''  cried  a  hundred 
voices  at  once.  '*  Yes,  for  our  tyrants  who  swim  in 
abundance,  and  who  wish  that  we  should  die  of 
hunger,''  said  one.  He  approached  the  lad,  placed 
his  hand  upon  the  edge  of  the  basket,  drew  it  towards 
him,  and  said  *^  Let  me  see.''  The  little  lad  coloured, 
turned  pale,  trembled;  wished  to  say,  '4et  me  go 
forward,"  but  the  words  died  in  his  mouth;  he  loosened 
his  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  liberate  himself  in  haste 
from  the  leathern  straps.  '*  Down  with  this  basket," 
was  heard  from  all  sides.  Many  hands  seized  upon 
it;  the  basket  is  on  the  ground,  the  cloth  which  covers 
it  is  thrown  into  the  air;  a  tepid  fragrance  diffuses 
itself  around.     ''We  also,  are  Christians;   we  also 
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ought  to  eat  bread/'  said  the  first.  He  takes  a  loaf, 
lifts  in  on  high,  shews  it  the  crowd,  and  bites  it; 
hands  in  the  basket;  bread  in  the  air;  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  relate,  the  basket  was  emptied.  Those  who 
had  got  nothing,  irritated  at  the  sight  of  the  others 
gain,  and  animated  by  the  facility  of  the  enterprise, 
move  off  in  troops  in  search  of  other  baskets;  so  many 
met — so  many  pillaged.  Howeyer,  it  was  no  longer 
needful  to  assault  those  who  carried  them;  they  who 
unhappily  found  themselyes  in  the  street,  saw  which 
way  the  wind  blew,  willingly  set  down  their  burdens, 
and  scampered  off.  Nevertheless,  those  who  remained 
with  unsatisfied  stomachs  were,  without  comparison, 
the  most  numerous;  thus  the  conquerors  themselves 
were  not  satisfied  with  so  small  a  prey;  and  there 
were  to  be  found  among  them  those  who  had  counted 
upon  a  much  better  arranged  assault.  '^To  the  bake- 
house!'' cried  they. 

In  the  street  called  the  Corsia  de'  Servi,  there  stood 
at  the  time  of  our  story  a  bakehouse,  and  even  at  the 
present  day  there  is  one  of  the  same  name.  This 
name,  which  in  Tuscan,  signifies  the  Bakehouse  of 
the  Crutches,  is  composed  in  Milanese  of  such  extra- 
vagant, strange,  savage  words,  that  the  alphabet  of 
the  Italian  language  has  not  characters  wherewith  to 
indicate  the  sound.*  Here,  rushed  the  crowd.  The 
people  of  the  shop  were  busied  questioning  the  boy 
who  was  returned  unladen,  who,  all  out  of  breath  and 
in  trouble,  recounted  stammering  his  sad  adventure, 
when  suddenly  they  heard  a  sound  of  people  in  move- 
ment; the  noise  increases,  approaches,  they  perceive 
the  forerunners  of  the  troop. 

*  £1  prettin  de  icame. 
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''Shut  up  the  shop!  shut  up  the  shop!  quick! 
quick!  Some  one  runs  to  demand  assistance  from  the 
sheriff;  the  others  close  in  haste  the  shop^  and  barri- 
cade the  doors.  The  people  begin  to  crowd  outside, 
and  cry, ''bread I  bread!  open!  open!" 

In  a  few  moments  the  sheriff  arrives  with  a  piquet 
of  halberdiers.  "  Make  way,  make  way,  my  children ! 
home,  home,  make  way  for  the  sheriff!"  cried  he, 
with  his  halberdiers.  The  people,  who  at  present 
were  not  very  numerous,  made  way  a  little;  the 
soldiers  were  enabled  to  draw  themselves  up,  and 
post  themselves  before  the  closed  shop  door,  somewhat 
pressed  together,  although  in  good  order. 

"  But,  my  children! "  cried  the  sheriff,  "  what  are 
you  doing  here?  Return  home,  return  home !  Where 
is  then  your  fear  of  God?  What  will  our  lord  the 
king  say?  We  do  not  wish  to  hurt  you,  but  return 
home;  behave  like  honest  men!  What  the  devil  will 
you  do  here,  thus  crowding  one  upon  the  other!  No 
good  either  to  soul  or  body.  Hdme,  home ! ''  But 
those  who  saw  the  &ce  of  the  speaker,  and  who  heard 
his  words,  even  had  they  wished  to  obey,  could  not, 
pushed  about  as  they  were,  and  pressed  upon  by  those 
behind — as  one  man  is  hurried  on  by  another,  on,  on, 
even  to  the  extremity  of  the  crowd,  which  still  kept 
increasing.  The  sheriff  began  to  lose  his  breath. 
"  Make  them  give  way,  that  I  may  regain  my  breath,'* 
said  he  to  the  halberdiers;  "but  do  not  hurt  any 
one.  Endeavour  to  enter  the  shop;  knock,  make  them 
stand  back." 

"Back,  back!"  cried  the  halberdiers,  throwing 
themselves  upon  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  multitude, 
and  repidsing  them  with  the  butt-end  of  their  hal- 
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berdfl.  The  people  gave  a  yell^  and  drew  back  as 
well  as  they  were  able,  pushing  their  backs  into  the 
chests,  their  elbows  in  the  stomachs,  their  heels  into 
the  feet  of  those  behind  them;  there  was  such  a  press, 
such  a  crowd,  that  those  who  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  would  have  given  something  to  have  been  out 
of  it.  In  the  meantime  a  small  opening  was  made 
before  the  door;  the  sheriff  knocked,  and  knocked 
again,  shouting  that  they  should  open;  the  people  of 
the  house  look  out  from  the  windows,  they  descend 
in  haste,  they  open  the  door.  The  sheriff  enters,  he 
calls  the  halberdiers,  who  enter  one  by  one,  those 
who  were  last  keeping  back  the  crowd  with  their 
halberds.  When  they  are  all  entered,  they  draw  the 
bolt,  the  sheriff  mounts  up  stairs  in  haste,  he  appears 
at  a  window.     Good  heavens!  what  a  tumult! 

"  My  children !''  he  cried.  Many  looked  upward. 
"  My  children !  return  home.  A  general  pardon  to 
whomsoever  returns  immediately  home." 

"Bread,  bread!  Open,  open!"  were  the  words 
most  distinctly  heard  in  the  horrible  yeU  by  which 
the  crowd  answered  him. 

"  Be  wise,  my  children!  Give  heed!  You  have 
yet  time !  Go;  return,  return  home !  You  shall  have 
bread,  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  it.  Ah,  ah! 
what  are  you  doing  down  there?  Ah!  at  this  door? 
Oh!  oh! — I  see,  I  see.  Be  reasonable!  Give  heed! 
This  is  a  great  crime  you  are  committing.  I  am 
going  to  descend  immediately.  Ah,  ah !  leave  those 
irons  there!  down  with  those  hands.  Shame!  You 
Milanese^  who  for  your  goodness  are  celebrated 
throughout  the  world!  Listen,  listen!  You  have 
always  been  good  children.    Ah!  canaiUe!'' 
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This  sudden  change  of  style  was  occasioned  by  a 
stone  which  proceeding  from  the  hand  of  one  of  these 
good  children^  struck  the  sheriff's  forehead.  '' Canaille! 
"  canaille !''  continued  he^  hastily  closing  the  window 
and  retiring.  But  loud  as  he  had  cried^  his  words, 
both  good  and  bad,  had  vanished,  and  were  lost  in  the 
air,  in  the  tempest  of  sound  which  came  from  below. 
What  he  had  referred  to  was  a  great  labouring  with 
stones  and  iron  bars  (the  first  which  they  had  been 
enabled  to  procure  in  the  street)  at  the  door  and  the 
windows,  in  order  to  burst  in  the  said  door  and  tear 
away  the  bars  from  the  windows;  and  already  was 
the  work  far  advanced. 

In  the  meantime  the  masters  and  apprentices  of  the 
shop  who  were  at  the  windows  of  the  uppei;  stories, 
armed  with  a  provision  of  stones  (which  probably 
they  had  torn  up  from  the  paving  of  the  court-yard), 
shouted  to  those  below,  and  made  threatening  gestures, 
in  order  to  deter  them;  they  exhibited  the  stones, 
and  gave  the  crowd  to  understand  that  these  they 
would  fling  down;  but  soon  seeing  that  this  was  only 
lost  time,  they  began  to  hurl  the  stones  in  good  earnest. 
Not  one  fell  in  vain;  so  great  was  the  concourse  that, 
as  the  saying  is,  not  a  grain  of  millet  could  have  &llen 
to  the  ground. 

'^  Ah,  rogues!  ah,  rascals!  Is  this  the  bread  you 
will  give  the  poor?  Ah,  ah!  Oh, oh!  On, on!'' yelled 
the  mob.  More  than  one  was  wounded, — two  lads 
remained  dead  on  the  spot.  Kage  increased  the 
strength  of  the  multitude;  the  door  was  driven  in; 
the  iron  bars  from  the  windows  were  wrenched  out, 
and  the  tumult  penetrated  through  the  openings  thus 
made.   Those  within  the  house,  seeing  this  disastrous 
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issue,  escaped  to  the  garrets.  The  sheriff  and  the 
halberdiers  remained  lying  under  the  tiles;  others, 
escaping  through  the  skylights,  wandered  about  the 
roofs  like  cats. 

The  sight  of  the  booty  made  the  conquerors  forget 
their  designs  of  sanguinary  vengeance.  They  throw 
themselyes  upon  the  troughs,  the  bread  is  pillaged. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  hasten  to  break  open  the 
lock  of  the  counter,  seize  handfuls  of  money,  pocket 
it,  and  depart,  loaded  with  quaiiriniy  to  return  after- 
wards to  steal  bread,  should  any  yet  remain.  The 
crowd  streams  into  the  magazines.  They  seize  upon 
the  sacks  of  flour,  they  drag  them  along,  they  pour 
out  their  contents;  one  man  holds  a  sack  between  his 
legs,  loosens  its  mouth,  and,  to  reduce  it  to  a  portable 
size,  throws  away  a  portion  of  the  flour;  another, 
crying,  *'  wait,  wait,''  places  himself  behind  him,  so 
as  to  receive  in  his  apron,  in  his  handkerchief,  in  his 
hat,  this  gift  of  God;  one  runs  to  a  trough^  and  seizes 
upon  a  piece  of  dough,  which  lengthening  itself  out, 
esc^es  his  grasp;  another, who  has  possessed  himself 
of  a  bolting-cloth,  carries  it  off  high  in  the  air;  they 
come,  they  go;  men,  womeif,  and  children,  push,  pull, 
and  yell;  a  white  dust  which  settles  everywhere,  and 
rises  from  all  sides,  covers  and  whitens  every  thing. 
Outside  is  a  crush,  formed  by  the  two  opposing  pro- 
cessions of  those  who  depart  with  the  booty,  and 
others  who  wish  to  enter  with  the  same  desire  of 
jiillage, — ^these  dash  against  each  other,  alternately 
embarrassing  one  another. 

Whilst  this  bakehouse  was  being  thus  devastated, 
not  one  in  the  whole  city  was  quiet  and  out  of  dang«r. 
But  before  the  others,  the  crowd  did  not  assemble 
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sufficient  to  dare  every  thing;  some  shops  the  masters 
hai  called  in  assistance,  and  stood  on  the  defensive; 
whilst  some  other  poor  bakers,  less  strong  in  numbers, 
or  more  intimidated,  endeavoured  to  compromise 
matters;  they  distributed  bread  to  those  who  began 
to  assemble  before  their  shops,  on  condition  that  these 
should  take  their  departure.  And  they  departed,  at 
length,  not  so  much  because  they  were  satisfied,  with 
what  they  had  gained,  as  because  the  halberdiers  and 
officers  of  justice,  keeping  away  from  this  terrible 
bakehouse  of  the  Crutches,  shewed  themselves  every- 
where else  with  sufficient  strength  to  awe  these  little 
troops  of  mutineers.  Thus  the  tumults  continued 
always  increasing  before  the  first  unfortunate  bake- 
house; all  those  who  longed  to  lay  a  hand  to  this 
beautiful  work,  hastened  where  the  friends  were  the 
strongest,  and  impunity  the  most  sure. 

Things  had  arrived^  at  this  point,  when  Renzo, 
having,  as  we  have  said,  finished  eating  his  bread, 
came  from  the  suburb  of  the  Eastern-gate,  and,  without 
being  aware  of  it,  reached  the  very  centre  of  the 
tumult.  He  walked  on,  now  quickly,  now  retarded 
by  the  crowd,  making  good  use  of  both  his  eyes  and 
ears,  so  as  to  gain  from  the  confused  hum  of  voices 
some  more  positive  notion  of  the  state  of  things.  And 
here  are  prettjf  nearly  the  words  which  he  succeeded 
in  overhearing  during  his  walk, 

''  It  is  discovered  now,''  said  one ;  '^  the  in£unous 
imposture  of  these  rascals,  who  said  that  there  was 
neither  bread,  nor  flour,  nor  grain.  Now  we  clearly 
see  how  the  thing  is,  and  they  can  no  longer  make  us 
believe  any  such  stories.     Hurrah !  abundance ! '' 

"  I  tell  you  that  this  will  help  nothing,''  said  another ; 
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'4t  is  only  a  hole  in  the  water;  it  will  be  worse  than 
ever^  unless  they  do  us  thorough  justice.  Bread 
will  be  cheapj  but  they  will  poison  it^  to  kill  the 
poor  like  so  many  flies.  T];)tey  say  already  there  are 
too  many  of  us;  this  has  been  said  in  the  council. 
I  know  this  for  certain^  having  heard  it  with  these 
ears  of  mine^  from  one  of  my  gossips^  who  is  the 
friend  of  a  relation  of  one  of  these^  gentlemen's 
scullions.^' 

Another  foaming  at  the  mouthy  and  holding  with 
one  hand  a  ragged  handkerchief  upon  his  thin  and 
bloody  hair,  said  words  which  are  not  to  be  re- 
peatedi  and  his  neighbour,  to  console  him,  echoed 
them  back. 

''Make  way  I  make  way  I  gentlemen,  I  beseech. 
Let  a  poor  father  pass,  who  carries  food  to  his  five 
little  children,"  said  one  staggering  under  the  weight 
of  a  great  sack  of  flour;  and*every  one  endeavoured 
to  make  way  for  him* 

**!/'  said  another,  almost  in  an  under-tone,  to  his 
companions,'^  I  shall  go.  I  am  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  I  know  how  these  things  go  on.  These  brawlers 
who  now  make  such  an  uproar,  to-morrow,  or  soon 
after,  will  keep  in  their  houses,  all  trembling  with  fear. 
I  have  already  perceived  certain  faces,  certain  gentle- 
men, who  are  skulking  about  spying  out  the  land;  and 
they  note  well,  who  is,  and  who  is  not  here.  When 
all  is  ended,  they  will  make  up  their  accounts,  and 
every  one  will  have  his  bill.'* 

''  The  one  who  protects  the  bakers,"  said  a  sonorous 
voice,  which  attracted  Renzo's  attention,  ''  is  the 
Superintendent  of  provisions.^' 

''  They  are  all  villains,"  cried  another. 
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'^  Yes^  but  lie  is  the  chief  of  them^"  replied  the 
first  speaker. 

The  Superintendent  of  provisions^  elected  every 
year  by  the  Governor  from  among  six  nobles  pro- 
posed by  the  Council  of  Ten,  was  the  president  of 
this  council  and  of  this  tribunal  of  provisions;  the 
tribunal  had  several  duties,  but  principally  the  one 
of  providing  com  and  provisions.  The  one  occupying 
such  a  post  must  necessarily  in  times  of  famine  and 
of  ignorance  be  considered  as  the  author  of  these 
evils;  unless  he  acted  differently  to  Ferrer,  but  even 
had  such  been  his  intention,  it  would  not  have  been 
in  his  power. 

''The  villains !''  exclaimed  another,  ''could  they 
have  done  anything  worse?  They  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  High-Chancellor  was  an 
old  man  in  his  dotage,  so  as  to  discredit  him,  and 
get  the  command  to  themselves.  One  ought  to 
make  a  large  coop  and  put  them  in,  to  live  on  dry 
peas  and  cockle-weed,  as  they  would  have  treated 
us." 

"  Is  it  bread?"  said  one,  who  sought  to  pass  on  in 
haste,''  blows  from  stones  of  a  pound  weight — stones 
of  such  a  size,  which  came  down  like  hail  I  And 
what  bruised  ribs  I  have  I  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  to 
get  home!" 

In  the  midst  of  such  discourses,  from  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  he  gained  most 
information  or  most  terror,  and  in  the  midst  of  blows, 
Benzo  arrived  at  length  before  this  bakehouse.  The 
populace  had  already  begun  to  disperse  themselves, 
so  that  he  could  contemplate  this  sad  ruin;  the  walls 
dilapidated  and  bruised  from  the  blows  of  stones  and 
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bricks^  the  windows  torn  from  their  frames,  the  door 

broken. 

This,  however,  is  no  beautifrd  thing,  thought  Renzo 

to  himself.     If  they  treated  all  bakehouses  after  this 
manner,   where  will  they  make    bread?     In   the 

wells? 

From  time  to  time  some  one  would  issue  forth 
from  the  shop  carrying  a  piece  of  a  trough,  or  of  a 
sieve,  a  bench,  a  basket,  a  ledger,  some  thing,  in  short, 
from  this  poor  bakehouse,  and  crying,  "  Make  way! 
make  way!''  passed  on  through  the  crowd.  AU 
these  people  took  the  same  direction,  and  stopped  at 
a  place  agre||ed  upon  by  all.  What  is  this  other 
affair?  thought  Renzo  to  himself,  and  he  placed  him- 
self behind  one  of  these  individuals,  who  having 
made  a  bundle  of  broken  boards  and  chips  of  wood, 
placed  it  upon  his  shoulders,  and  went  on  like  the 
others  through  the  street  which  runs  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  cathedral,  and  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  flight  of  steps*  which  used  to  be 
there,  but  which,  since  a  short  time,  is  there  no 
longer. 

The  desire  of  seeing  what  was  about  to  happen,  could 
not,  however,  prevent  our  mountaineer,  now  arrived 
before  this  grand  pile  of  building,  from  stopping 
for  a  moment  to  gaze  upwards,  open-mouthed.  He 
redoubled  his  pace  to  rejoin  the  one  whom  he  had 
chosen  as  his  guide.  He  turned  the  comer,  casting 
another  glance  at  the  fa9ade  of  the  cathedral,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  still  in  the  rough,  and 
very  far  from  being  completed,  keeping  constantly 
behind  the  one  who  directed  his  steps  towards  the 

*  The  street  of  the  9oalmi  (iteps). 
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middle  of  the  square.  The  farther  one  advanced 
the  denser  became  the  crowds  but  all  made  way  for 
the  bearer  of  the  wood.  He  passed  through  the 
mob^  and  Renzo,  insinuating  himself  i^to  the  open- 
ing which  he  made^  arrived  with  him  at  the  centre  of 
the  crowd.  Here  was  a  large  open  space^  and  in 
the  midst  a  bonfire,  a  heap  of  embers,  relics  of  the 
utensils  mentioned  above.  All  around  was  a  clapping 
of  hands,  a  stamping  of  feet,  a  din  of  a  thousand  cries 
of  triumph,  and  of  a  thousand  imprecations. 

The  man  of  the  bundle  flung  it  upon  the  embers; 
another,  with  a  piece  of  a  half-consumed  shovel, 
stirred  up  the  fire;  the  flame  raises  and  condenses 
itself,  the  flame  ascends,  and  with  it  the  cries  arise 
still  stronger:  '^Hurrah!  abundance!  Death  to  the 
tyrants!  Perish  the  famine!  Perish  the  tribunal! 
Perish  the  council  I  Abundance !  Hurrah !  Bread ! 
Hurrah!" 

Certainly,  the  destruction  of  t!he  bolters  and  the 
troughs,  the  pillaging  of  the  bakehouses,  the  ruining 
and  terrifying  the  bakers,  are  not  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  causing  an  abundance  of  bread;  but  this  is 
one  of  those  metaphysical  niceties  which  do  not  strike 
the  mind  of  the  multitude.  However,  without  being 
a  very  great  metaphysician,  Renzo,  who  did  not  par- 
take in  the  general  dilirium,  made  this  reflection. 
He  kept  it  prudently  to  himself,  however,  because 
among  so  many  countenances  there  was  not  one  which 
did  not  seem  to  say,  "  Brother,  if  I  am  wrong  thou 
canst  try  to  correct  me,  but  thou  shalt  pay  dearly 
for  it.*'  / 

The  flame  was  again  extinguished;  no  one  was  seen 
to  arrive  with  other  combustibles,  and  the  troop  were 
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beginning  to  grow  weary^  when  the  report  spread 
that  at  the  Cordusio  (a  small  square  or  street  not  far 
distant)5  they  were  laying  siege  to  another  bakehouse. 
In  circumst^ces  like  this^  the  mere  announcement 
of  a  fact  is  often  sufficient  to  occasion  it  in  reality. 
Together  with  this  report  a  desire  diffused  itself 
through  the  crowd  to  hasten  to  the  scene  of  action. 
''  I  am  going  there;  art  thou  going? — Come.  Let  us 
go/'  was  heard  on  all  sides;  the  mob  moved  off  and 
formed  a  procession.  Benzo  remained  behind  with- 
out  stirring,  except  when  hurried  along  by  this  tor- 
rent, and  held  counsel  with  himself  whether  he  should 
extricate  himself  from  this  rabble-rout,  and  return  to 
the  convent  in  search  of  Father  Bonaventura,  or  go 
on  and  see  what  yet  remained  to  be  seen.  Curiosity 
again  prevailed.  "However,  he  resolved  not  to  get 
mixed  up  with  the  fray,  not  to  get  his  bones  broken, 
or  even  risk  something  still  more;  but  to  keep  him- 
self at  some  distance  and  be  a  mere  spectator.  This 
resolution  taken,  and  already  finding  himself  some- 
what at  liberty,  he  drew  forth  his  second  little  loaf, 
and  having  bitten  it,  commenced  his  march  with  this 
tumultuous  army. 

The  multitude  having  lefl  the  square,  had  entered 
the  narrow  and  straight  street,  the  Pescheria-Y ecchia, 
and  from  thence  reached  the  square  de  Mercanti. 
There  were  few  who,  passing  the  niche  in  the  gallery 
of  the  edifice,  then  called  the  College  of  Doctors,  did 
not  cast  a  glance  towards  the  grand  statue  which 
occupied  it,  towards  the  serious,  haughty,  ferocious 
countenance  of  Don  Philip  the  Second,  who,  even  in 
marble,  imposed  a  sentiment  of  respect;  and  who, 
stretching  forth  his  arm,  seemed  to  say,  ^^  I  am  here, 
scum  of  the  earth.'' 
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This  Statue  is  no  longer  there,  owing  to  a  singular 
circumstance.  A  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the 
events  of  our  story,  his  head  was,  one  morning  re- 
moved, his  sceptre  taken  from  his  hand,  a  dagger 
substituted  in  its  stead,  and  to  the  statue  was  given 
the  name  of  Marcus  Brutus.  Thus  metamorphised, 
it  remained  standing  a  few  years,  when  another  morn- 
ing, certain  individuals  who  had  not  much  sympathy 
with  Marcus  Brutus,  who  even  must  have  had  a  secret 
hatred  against  him,  threw  a  cord  round  the  statue 
and  dragged  it  down,  insulting  it  in  a  hundred 
ways;  and  thus  mutilated  and  reduced  to  a  shapeless 
trunk,  they  drew  it  through  the  streets  with  yells 
and  wild  gestures,  and  when  they  were  thoroughly 
wearied  they  cast  it  I  know  not  where.  Who  -could 
have  foretold  this  to  Adrea  Biffi  when  he  sculp- 
tiired  it? 

From  this  square  de'  Mercanti,  the  noisy  rabble 
rushed  through  the  street  de  Fustagnai,  and  thus 
arrived  at  the  Cordusio.  Every  one  on  entering  the 
square,  immediately  glanced  towards  the  bakehouse 
which  had  been  indicated.  But  instead  of  the  crowd  of 
friends  which  they  expected  to  find  there  already  at 
work,  they  saw  only  a  few  who  stood  there  undecided, 
at  some  distance  from  the  shop  which  was  closed,  and 
at  the  windows  appeared  armed  men  ready  to  defend 
the  house.  At  this  sight  some  were  amazed,  some 
laughed,  some  turned  back  to  inform  those  who  were 
arriving  every  moment;  some  stood  still,  some  wished 
to  return,  some  cried,  "  On,  on!"  There  was  a  run- 
ning about,  a  holding  of  people  back,  a  pause,  an 
uncertainty,  a  confused  murmur  of  debate  and  con- 
sultation.   In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  an  ill-starred 
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voice  cried  out^  "  The  house  of  the  Superintendent  is 
near  here !  Let  us  do  ourselves  justice!  Let  us  pil- 
lage it ! ''  This  seemed  rather  the  recollection  of  a 
resolution  already  formed,  than  the  receiving  of  a  new 
proposal.  ^'  To  the  Superintendent's!  to  the  Super- 
intendent's!" was  the  only  cry  to  be  heard,  and  the 
crowd  rushed  on  towards  the  street,  where  the  house 
thus  unfortunately  mentioned  stood. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  unfortunate  Superintendent  was  digesting  a 
dinner,  eaten  without  an  appetite^  and  without  fresh 
bread;  he  awaited  in  great  suspense  the  termination 
of  this  hurricane;  fax,  however,  from  imagining  that 
it  would  burst  thus  terribly  over  his  head.  A  gentle- 
man hastened  on  before  the  crowd  to  inform  him  of 
the  peril  which  he  saw  in  staying  in  this  house.  The 
domestics  attracted  to  the  door  by  the  voice,  looked 
afiBrighted  down  the  street  towards  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  noise  proceeded.  Whilst  he  listened  to 
this  advice,  he  perceived  the  vanguard  arrive;  in 
haste  and  in  terror  the  domestics  hasten  to  inform 
their  master;  and  now,  whilst  the  master  thinks  about 
flight  and  how  he  shall  escape,  another  arrives  to 
tell  him  that  for  this  there  is  no  longer  time.  The 
domestics  were  scarcely  able  to  close  the  door.  They 
put  up  the  bars;  they  barricade  it  well;  they  run  to 
close  the  windows,  as  people  do  when  the  heaven  is 
overcast,  and  they  expect  every  moment  a  hail-storm. 
The  increasing  yell  sounds  like  thtmder  echoing  in  the 
empty  court-yard,  every  comer  of  the  house  resounds 
witkit;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  and  deafening 
noise  axe  heard  loud  and  heavy  blows  of  stones  thrown 
against  the  door. 

"  The  Superintendent!     The  tyrant!     The  author 
of  the  famine!     We  will  have  him,  alive  or  dead!'* 
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The  unfortunate  man  rushed  from  chamber  to 
chamber,  pale,  breathless,  clasping  his  hands,  recom- 
mending himself  to  God,  conjuring  his  domestics  to 
standfirm,  and  to  discover  for  him  some  means  of  escape. 
But  how  and  where?  He  ascends  to  the  garret; 
through  a  skylight,  from  whence  he  cannot  be  seen, 
he  gazes  anxiously  down  into  the  street;  he  sees  it 
filled  with  madmen,  he  hears  the  voices  which  demand 
his  death;  and,  more  terrified  than  ever,  he  retires  to 
seek  a  more  secure  and  secret  hiding-place.  Here 
he  lurks,  he  listens,  he  listens  again,  with  agony, 
whether  this  terrible  uproar  calm  itself,  whether  this 
tumult  grow  somewhat  quieter;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
hearing  the  roar  arise  more  loud  and  fierce  than  ever, 
and  the  blows  increase,  he  hastily  covers  his  ears  with 
his  hands.  Then,  as  though  out  of  himself,  setting 
his  teeth  together  and  contracting  his  countenance, 
he  stretches  out  his  arms  and  presses  wildly  with  his 
hands  against  the  door,  as  though  he  would  hold  it 
firm.  What  exactly  happened  afterwards  cannot  be 
known,  as  he  was  by  himself;  this  our  history  can 
only  divine. 

Benzo  found  himself  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray; 
he  had  not  been  carried  there  by  the  torrent,  he  had 
run  there.  At  this  first  proposal  to  spill  blood,  he 
had  felt  his  blood  all  on  fire.  As  to  the  plundering, 
he  had  not  been  quite  sure  whether  this  were  good  or 
bad,  under  the  present  circumstances;  but  the  idea 
of  homicide  caused  him  to  feel  a  sudden  and  intense 
horror.  And,  although  owing  to  the  terrible  facility 
which  lively  imaginations  possess  of  believing  every 
thing,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  impassioned  words 
of  so  many  people,  that  the  Superintendent  was  the 

VOL.  I.  o 
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principal  cause  of  the  famine  and  the  enemy  of  the 
poor;  yet^  having  heard  hj  chance  in  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  attack  some  words  which  indicated  the 
desire  of  making  some  attempt  to  save  him,  he  had 
suddenly  proposed  to  himself  to  assist  such  a  work^ 
and  with  this  intention  he  ha^^arrived  near  the  door 
which  was  attacked  in  a  hundred  ways.  Some  with 
stones  knocked  upon  tlie  nails  which  held  the  lock, 
so  as  to  break  it;  others,  with  chissels  and  hammers, 
endeavoured  to  work  more  methodically;  others,  even 
with  stones,  with  blunted  knives,  with  nails,  with 
sticks,  nay,  having  nothing  but  their  finger-nails, 
broke  the  walls  and  tore  off  the  plaster,  and  tried  to 
raise  the  bricks  and  make  a  breach.  Those  who 
could  not  assist  the  work  itself  inspired  courage  by 
their  cries;  yet  at  the  same  time,  by  their  pressing 
round,  they  interrupted  the  work  still  more,  already 
interrupted  as  it  was  by  the  disorderly  emulation  of 
the  labourers:  for,  by  the  grace  of  heaven,  it  happens 
sometimes,  in  evil  as  well  as  in  good,  that  the  most 
ardent  assistants  become  an  impediment 

The  magistrates  who  were  the  earliest  informed  of 
what  had  happened,  sent  immediately  to  demand 
succour  from  the  commandant  of  the  castle,  then  called 
after  the  gate  Giovia — ^he  sent  some  soldiers;  but  what 
between  the  giving  of  the  information  and  the  orders, 
the  assembling  themselves  and  putting  themselves  in 
march,  and  the  time  required  to  make  the  journey, 
the  house  was  already  encompassed  by  the  besiegers, 
and  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  remain  at  a  distance, 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  The  commanding 
officer  knew  not  what  course  to  pursue.  Here  was 
nothing  but  an  assemUage  of  people,  of  all  ages  and 
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of  both  sexeSy  which  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  stand 
and  look  on.  To  the  orders  given  to  make  way  and 
separate  themselves,  they  returned  only  a  dull  and 
protracted  murmur;  no  one  moved.  To  fire  upon 
the  mob  appeared  to  the  officer  not  only  a  cruel  but 
also  a  dangerous  thing^a  thing,  which  offending  the 
least  terrible  party,  would  have  irritated  the  more 
violent;  and  then,  besides,  he  had  received  no  such 
order.  To  break  through  the  first  crowd,  disperse 
it  right  and  left,  and  carry  war  to  those  who  were 
waging  war,  would  have  been  the  best;  but  how  to 
succeed  thus  far  7 — There  was  the  point.  Who  knows 
whether  the  soldiers  would  have  been  able  to  advance 
united  and  in  good  order;  and  whether,  instead  of 
breaking  through  the  crowd,  they  would  not  have 
found  themselves  dispersed  among  the  mob,  and  left 
to  its  discretion,  after  having  irritated  it?  The  irre« 
solution  of  &e  commander  and  the  immobility  of  the 
soldiery  were  regarded,  either  with  or  without  reason, 
as  occasioned  by  fear.  The  people  who  surrounded 
the  soldiers  contented  themselves  with  gazing  into 
their  faces  with  an  expression  which  said,  "  I  laugh 
at  you;''  those  who  stood  somewhat  fitrther  off  did 
not  even  content  themselves  with  provoking  them 
alone  by  gestures  and  with  cries  of  scorn;  nay,  there 
were  but  few  who  knew  of  their  presence,  or  troubled 
themselves  about  them;  the  besiegers  continued  their 
work  of  demolition  without  any  other  thought  than 
that  of  speedily  succeeding  in  their  enterprise;  the 
spectators  did  not  cease  to  animate  them  by  their 
cries. 

There  was  seen  among  the  rabUe,  a  spectacle  in 
himself,  an  ill-looking  old  man,  who,  opening  two 
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sunken  and  flaming  eyes^  contracting  his  wrinkles 
into  a  smile  of  diabolical  pleasure,  raised  with  his  two 
hands  above  his  dishonoured  grey  hairs,  and  agitated 
in  the  air,  a  hammer,  a  cord,  and  four  large  nails, 
with  which,  as  he  said,  he  would  crucify  the  Super- 
intendent upon  his  own  door,  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  given  up  the  ghost. 

"  Shame,  shame!''  escaped  from  Kenzo's  lips,  who 
was  seized  with  horror  at  these  words,  an^at  the 
sight  of  so  many  other  countenances  which  seemed 
to  give  an  approving  sign,  and  encouraged  also^  per- 
haps, by  some  others  upon  which,  although  silently, 
there  depicted  itself  the  same  horror  with  which  he 
himself  was  seized.  *^  Shame  I  shall  we  take  upon 
ourselves  the  executioner's  office?  Assassinate  a 
Christian?  How  wiU  you  that  God  should  give  us 
bread,  if  we  commit  such  crimes  7  He  will  send  us 
his  thunders,  and  not  bread!" 

**  Ah,  dog !  Ah,  traitor  to  his  country ! "  cried,  turn- 
ing round  to  Renzo,  one  of  those  who  in  the  midst  of 
the  tumult  had  heard  these  holy  words.  *^  Wait,  wait! 
It  is  one  of  the  Superintendent's  domestics  disguised  as 
a  peasant;  it  is  a  spy !  Fall  upon  him !  fall  upon  hini ! " 
burst  forth  a  hundred  voices  around  him.  "  What 
is  he?  Where  is  he?  Who  is  he?  A  servant  of  the 
Superintendent's.  A  spy.  The  Superintendent  him- 
self, who  disguised  as  a  peasant,  is  escaping.  Where 
is  he  ?    Where  is  he  ?    Upon  him !     Upon  him ! " 

Renzo  remained  silent;  he  drew  himself  together 
and  made  himself  very  small;  he  wished  to  disappear. 
Some  of  his  neighbours  aided  our  hero  in  concealing 
himself;  they  send  forth  loud  cries;  they  endeavour 
to  stifle  and  confound  these  hostile  and  blood-thirsty 
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Yoices.  But  what  assisted  him  more  than  all  the  rest 
was  the  cry  of  "Make  way!  make  way!"  which  re- 
sounded near  him.  "  Make  way!  Here  is  our  suc- 
cour!    Make  way,  ohe!'* 

What  was  this  then?  It  was  a  long  ladder  which 
some  people  were  carrying  towards  the  house  in  order 
to  enter  by  the  window.  But  happily  this  means, 
which  would  have  rendered  the  thing  so  easy,  was 
not  easily  to  be  put  in  operation.  Those  who  bore  it 
at  the  ends,  and  here  and  there  on  each  side  of  the 
machine,  knocked  about  and  separated^  the  crowd, 
staggered  at  every  step;  one  with  his  head  imprisoned 
between  two  staves  of  the~ladder,  the  two  supports 
resting  upon  his  shoulders,  as  though  under  a  moving 
yoke,  sent  forth  miserable  groans;  another  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  burden  by  a  blow;  and  the  ladder  fell 
upon  shoulders,  artns,  and  ribs;  and  only  think,  good 
reader,  what  must  have  been  the  cries  of  the  victims! 
Others  raised  it  again,  placed  themselves  underneath, 
and  laid  it  upon  their  shoulders,  crying,  '^  Come,  let 
us  on!"  The  fatal  machine  proceeded  along,  leaping 
and  winding.  It  arrived  in  time  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  Benzo's  enemies;  he  profited  by  this  confusion 
risen  out  of  confusion.  He  at  first  concealed  him- 
self; then,  plying  his  elbows  as  much  as  he  could,  he 
withdrew  from  this  spot  where  the  air  was  no  longer 
wholesome  for  him,  with  the  intention  of  escaping  as 
quickly  as  possible  out  of  the  tumult,  and  of  really 
going  to  find  or  to  wait  for  the  Father  Bonaventura. 

Suddenly  an  extraordinary  movement  commenced 
at  one  extremity,  and  spread  through  the  crowd;  a 
voice  is  heard,  and  is  repeated,  fi'om  mouth  to  mouth, 
the  name  of  "Ferrer!  Ferrer!"    An  astonishment. 
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a  joy,  a  madness,  an  inclination^  a  repugnance^  arises 
wherever  this  name  arrives;  some  shout  the  name, 
some  wish  to  stifle  it;  some  affirm^  some  deny;  some 
bless,  some  curse. 

*'  Ferrer  is  here! — It  is  not  true,  it  is  not  true! — 
Yes,  yes!  Long  Kve  Ferrer!  Ferrer  who  gives  us 
cheap  bread! — No,  no! — He  is  here;  he  is  here  in 
his  carriage. — What  does  that  matter?  What  has  he 
to  do  with  this?  We  will  have  no  one! — Ferrer! 
Long  live  Ferrer !— the  friend  of  the  poor !  He  comes 
to  conduct  the  Superintendent  to  prison! — No,  no; 
we  will  execute  justice  ourselves ;  back,  back ! — Yes, 
yes:  Ferrer!  Let  Ferrer  come!  Throw  the  Super- 
intendent into  prison!'' 

And  all,  standing  on  tip-toe,  turned  their  gaze 
towards  that  side  from  whence  was  announced  this 
unexpected  arrival.  But  by  all  standing  on  tip-toe, 
they  saw  neither  more  nor  less  than  if  they  had 
remained  with  their  feet  flat  on  the  ground;  but  so  it 
was,  they  all  raised  themselves  on  their  toes. 

In  £ict,  at  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  where  the  soldiers  stood,  Antonio  Ferrer, 
the  High-Chancellor,  had  arrived  in  his  carriage ;  he, 
his  conscience  probably  tormenting  him  for  having 
by  his  propositions  and  obstinacy  been  the  cause,  •r 
at  least,  the  occasion  of  this  uproar,  was  now  come 
endeavouring  to  appease,  or  at  least  to  prevent,  its 
most  terrible  and  irreparable  consequences ;  he  was 
come  to  spend  worthily  an  iU-acquired  popularity. 

In  all  popular  tumults  there  is  always  a  certain 
number  of  men  who,  either  through  the  violence  of  their 
passions,  through  a  fanatical  persuasion,  or  through 
a  criminal  design,  or  an  infernal  love  of  destruction. 
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do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  drive  things  to  the 
most  fearful  extremity.   They  propose  or  support  the 
most  barbarous  projects;  they  stir  the  fire  each  time 
it  commences  to  languish;  nothing  is  erer  too  violent 
for  them; — they  desire  that  the  tumult  should  have 
neither  end^  nor  limit.   But,  as  counterpoise,  there  is 
also  always  a  certain  niunber  who  apply  themselves, 
perhaps  with  the  same  ardour  and  the  same  obstinacy, 
to  obtain  the  contrary  effect:   some  are  influenced 
by  friendship  or  partiality  for  the  persons  menaced; 
others,  without  any  other  impulse  than  a  pious  and 
spontaneous  horror  of  bloodshed  and  atrocious  deeds» 
May  heaven  bless  them!     In  each  of  these  opposing 
parties,  although  at  first  there  are  never  any  concerted 
measures,  the  uniformity  of  their  wishes  creates  an 
instantaneous  harmony  in  their  operations.     Thus 
what  composes  the  mass,  and  even  the  material  of  the 
tumult,  is  an  accidental  mingling  of  men  who,  more 
or  less,  by  indefinite  gradations,  hold  to  one  or  the 
other  extreme;  somewhat  hot-headed,  somewhat  of 
rogues,  somewhat  inclined  iowards  a  certain  species 
of  that  justice  which  they  can  comprehend,  desirous 
of  seeing  some  grand  example  of  tins  same  justice;    . 
disposed  to  ferocity,  to  compassion,  to  adoration,  or 
execration,  according  as  the  occasion  presents  itself 
for  experiencing  either  one  or  the  other  of  these 
sentiments  in  its  fullest  extent;  every  moment  eager  - 
to  know,  to  believe  something  extraordinary;  feeling 
the  necessity  of  shouting,  of  applauding,  or  of  yelling 
against  some  one.    Let  him  live  I  let  him  diel  are 
the  words  which  they  pronounce  most  willingly;  and 
if  any  one  has  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that 
such  a  one  does  not  deserve  to  be  hanged,  drawn. 
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and  quartered,  it  is  not  needful  to  expend  many  more 
words  to  convince  them  that  he  is  worthy  to  be  borne 
in  triumph;  they  are  actors,  spectators,  tools,  obstacles, 
according  to  the  way  the  wind  blows;  they  are  ready 
to  remain  silent  when  they  no  longer  hear  a  cry  to 
repeat,  ready  to  desist  when  the  instigators  are  want- 
ing, ready  to  disband  when,  without  one  dissenting 
voice,  the  cry  is,  **  Let  us  depart! "  Ready  to  return 
to  their  homes,  demanding  one  from  the  other  ''What 
is  all  this,  then?'^  Always,  in  circumstances  of  this 
kind,  the  mass  having  the  greatest  power,  because 
the  mass  is  in  itself  the  power,  each  of  the  two  active 
parties  employs  all  its  ability  to  win  the  mass  over  to 
its  side,  to  render  itself  master  of  the  popular  mind. 
These  two  parties  are  like  two  hostile  souls  which 
struggle  to  enter  into  this  vast  body  and  put  it  in 
motion. 

It  is  for  them  to  strive  who  can  best  circulate 
reports  the  most  calculated  to  excite  the  passions,  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  populace  in  favour  of 
either  one  or  other  of  the  parties;  it  is  for  them  to 
discover  news  the  most  likely  to  call  forth  their  indig- 
nation or  appease  it,  to  awaken  their  hopes  or  their 
fears;  for  them  to  know  where  to  find  that  shout  which 
repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  expresses,  affirms,  and 
creates  at  the  same  time  the  wish  of  the  greater  num- 
ber for  either  one  side  or  the  other.  All  this  gossip 
has  merely  been  to  preface  the  fact,  that,  in  the  combat 
of  these  two  parties  assembled  before  the  Superinten- 
dent's house,  the  appearance  of  Antonio  Ferrer  gave 
immediately  a  decided  advantage  to  the  more  moderate 
party,  who  were  visibly  the  losing  party.  If  this 
succour  had  arrived  but  a  very  little  later,  this  party 
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would  neither  have  liad  the  strength  nor  a  motive  to 
combat  for.  This  man  was  agreeable  to  the  multitude 
on  account  of  the  tariff  of  his  own  invention,  which 
was  so  favourable  to  purchasers,  and  on  account  also 
of  his  heroic  resistance  to  all  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  the  opposing  party.  The  minds  «f  those 
already  favourably  prepossessed  were  still  more  in- 
fluenced by  the  courageous  confidence  of  this  old  man, 
who,  without  guards,  and  without  display,  was  thus 
come  to  meet  and  expose  himself  to  an  irritated  and 
stormy  populace.  Thus,  the  hearing  that  he  was 
come  to  carry  the  Superintendent  off  to  prison  pro- 
duced an  admirable  effect.  The  fury  against  this 
unfortunate  man  would  have  arisen  with  twofold 
violence  had  he  come  to  oppose  it,  had  he  conceded 
nothings  but  with  this  promise  of  satisfaction,  or  as 
they  say  in  the  MUanese,  "  with  this  bone  in  the 
mouth,''  their  fury  somewhat  calmed  itself,  and  gave 
way  to  the  sentiments  of  an  opposite  nature,  which 
sprang  up  in  the  hearts  of  a  considerable  number. 

The  partisans  of  peace,  having  recovered  breath, 
seconded  Ferrer  in  a  hundred  ways :  those  who  were 
near  him,  exciting  by  their  applause  the  applause  of 
the  people,  and  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to 
induce  the  crowd  to  stand  back  and  open  a  way  for 
the  carriage;  others,  in  applauding,  repeating,  ^and 
circulating  his  words,  or  those  which  appeared  to  them 
the  best  which  he  could  possibly  have  said, — in  imposing 
silence  upon  the  furious  and  obstinate,— and  in  turning 
against  them  the  new  passion  of  this  fickle  assembly. 
''Who  is  there  who  desires  we  should  not  shout — live 
Ferrer!  Thou  dost  not  then  wish  that  bread  should 
be  cheap?    These  are  the  villains  who  do  not  desire 

o2 
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an  act  of  Christian  justice;  and  there  are  among  them 
those  who  bawl  loader  than  the  others  to  save  the 
Snperintendent.  Throw  the  Superintendent  in  prison  I 
Long  live  Ferrer!  Make  way  for  Ferrer!"  The 
number  of  those  who  spoke  thns^  continued  to  increase ; 
the  numbers  of  the  opposite  party  were  on  the  decrease; 
so  that^the  one  party,  excited  by  the  sermon,  threw 
themselves  upon  those  who  were  still  busied  with 
their  work  of  demolition,  ill-used  them,  and  tore  their 
tools  out  of  their  hands.  The  latter,  fuming  with  rage 
and  menacing,  sought  to  revive  their  interest;  but 
the  cause  of  blood  was  lost:  the  cry  which  now  pre* 
dominated  was,  **  Prison  I  Justice !  Ferrer  1 "  After 
a  short  struggle  these  were  vanquished;  the  others 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  door,  in*order  to 
defend  it  from  fresh  assault,  and  to  prepare  an  entrance 
for  Ferrer.  One  of  them  shouting  to  the  people  of 
the  house  through  the  wall,  fissures  were  not  wanting, 
informed  them  that  he  was  come  with  succour,  and 
that  the  Superintendent  should  hold  himself  in  readi* 

ness,  ''to  go  immediately to  prison.    Do  you 

understand?'' 

''Is  this  the  Ferrer  who  helped  to  make  the 
edicts  7 ''  demanded  our  Benzo  of  one  of  his  new 
neighbours,  remembering  the  vidit  Ferrer  which  the 
Doctor  had  shouted  into  his  ear,  and  shewn  him  at 
the  bottom  of  a  certain  famous  edict. 

'Tredsely  so,  the  High-Chancellor,'' — was  the 
reply. 

*'  He  is  a  brave  gentleman,  is  he  not?" 

"He  is  more  than  a  brave  gentleman!  It  is  he 
who  has  lowered  the  price  of  bread;  the  others  did 
not  wish  it;  and  now  he  is  come  to  fetch  the  Super- 
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i&tendent  to  cany  him  to  prison^  because  he  has  not 
acted  justly/' 

It  is  not  needful  to  say  that  Benxo  was  for  Ferrer. 
He  wished  to  go  straightway  to  meet  him;  the  thing 
was  not  easy;  but  by  certain  kicks  of  his  feet,  and 
blows  with  his  elbows,  wherein  he  exercised  his 
mountaineer's  strength,  he  succeeded  in  making  way 
for  himself,  and  arrived  in  the  first  rank,  beside  the 
carriage. 

The  carriage  had  already  just  entered  the  crowd; 
and  at  this  moment  was  stopped  by  one  of  those 
obstacles  so  inevitable  and  so  frequent  in  a  progress 
of  this  description.  The  old  High-Chancellor  pre- 
sented first  at  one  window  of  his  coach,  and  then  at 
the  oth^,  a  countenance,  all  humility,  all  smiles,  all 
amiability — a  countenance  which  he  had  always  held 
in  reserve  for  the  day  when  he  should  find  himself 
in  the  presence  of  Don  Philip  lY .,  but  which  he  was 
constrained  to  employ  on  this  occasion.  He  spoke 
also,  but  the  noise  and  hum  of  so  many  voices,  the 
vivats,  even  which  were  shouted  in  his  honour, 
allowed  but  a  few  of  his  words  to  be  heard  by  a  very 
few.  He  then  aided  himself  by  gestures,  now  placing 
the  tip  of  his  fingers  upon  his  lips  to  receive  a  kiss, 
which  his  hands  immediately  distributed  to  the  right 
and  the  left,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  benevolence 
of  the  public;  now,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  from 
the  carriage  window  and  moved  slowly;  as  to  beseech 
the  people  to  make  way ;  now,  he  lowered  it  gracefully, 
as  requesting  a  moment's  silence.  When  he  had 
obtained  this,  those  nearest  to  him  heard  and  repeated 
lus  words, — "bread,  abundance.  I  come  to  execute 
justice;  make  way  a  Uttle^  if  you  please."   At  length, 
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however,  as  though  overpowered  by  the  ham  of  so 
many  voices,  by  the  sight  of  so  many  wild  counte- 
nances, and  so  many  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  he  drew 
himself  back  for  a  moment,  swelled  out  his  cheeks, 
sending  forth  a  great  breath,  and  said  to  himself; — 
far  mi  vida^  que  de  gentel  **^ 

"  Live,  Ferrer!  Do  not  be  afraid!  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman.    Bread!  bread!" 

"Yes,  bread,  bread!"  replied  Ferrer.  **  Abundance, 
I  promise  you,"  and  he  placed  his  hand  upon  his 
breast. 

''A  little  space,"  he  added  immediately.  ''I  am 
to  conduct  him  to  prison,  to  inflict  upon  him  the  just 
chastisement  which  he  merits ;"  and  he  added  in  an 
under  tone — "  Si  es  culpabik/^'f  Then,  benfling  for- 
ward  towards  his  coachman,  he  said  hastily,  "  Adelante, 
PedrOy  8ipuedes.**t 

The  coachman  also  smiled  upon  the  multitude  with 
an  affectionate  politeness,  as  though  he  also  were 
some  great  personage;  and  with  an  ineffable  grace 
he  agitated  his  whip  very  slowly  to  the  right  and  the 
left,  beseeching  his  inconvenient  neighbours  to  press 
themselves  together,  and  retire  a  little.  "A  little 
space,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,"  said  he  also,  "a  very 
little;  as  little  as  possible,  only  just  enough  to  let  us 
pass." 

Meanwhile,  the  most  active  of  the  benevolent  party 
occupied  themselves  in  causing  that  way^  be  made, 
which  was  requested  with  so  much  politeness.  Some 
going  before  the  horses  made  the  people  retire  by 
certain  sweet  words,  by  placing  their  hands  upon 

*  Upon  my  liFe,  what  a  number  of  people ! 

t  If  be  is  guilty.  X  On,  Pedro,  if  tbou  canst. 
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their  chests^  by  gently  pushing  them :  ''  There,  there, 
make  way  a  little,  gentlemen."  Others  were  busied 
in  the  same  manner  on  each  side  of  the  carriage,  in 
order  that  it  should  pass  on  without  bruising  their 
feet  or  crushing  the  countenances  of  the  multitude; 
an  accident  which,  besides  the  immediate  evil  which 
could  have  resulted,  would  have  fearfully  risked  the 
popularity  of  Antonio  Ferrer. 

Benzo,  who  had  regarded  this  interesting  old  man 
some  moments,  disturbed  by  vexation,  tormented  by 
£Ettigue,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  animated  by  solicitude, 
which  so  to  say  was  embelUshed  by  the  hope  of  de- 
livering a  human  beingfrom  this  mortal  agony — Benzo, 
I  say,  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  departure,  and  resolved 
to  assist  Ferrer^  and  not  to  abandon  him  until  he  had 
obtained  his  object.  No  sooner  said  than  done;  he 
placed  himself  with  the  others  who  busied  themselves 
in  causing  the  crowd  to  make  way,  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  the  least  active.  The  opening  was 
made.  ^'  Only  advance,''  said  more  than  one  to  the 
coachman,  drawing  back,  or  hastening  forward  to 
make  way  further  on.  ''  Adelanie  presto,  conjuicio/*  * 
said  the  master  also;  and  the  carriage  put  itself  in 
motion. 

In  the  midst  of  the  salutations  which  he  lavished 
promiscuously  upon  the  populace,  he  had  addressed 
also  certain  other  thanks  accompanied  by  a  smile  of 
intelligence  to  those  whom  he  saw  employed  for  him ; 
more  than  one  of  these  smiles  were  bestowed  upon 
Benzo,  who,  in  truth,  well  merited  them,  for  he,  this 
day,  served  the  High -Chancellor  better  than  the  most 
intrepid  of  his  secretaries  could  have  done.     To  the 

*  On  quickly,  wiih  precaution. 
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young  mountaineer,  on  fire  with  this  charming  polite- 
ness,  it  appeared  as  though  he  had  thus  formed  a 
friendship  with  Antonio  Ferrer. 

The  carriage^  once  put  in  motion,  continued  its 
course  with  more  or  less  slowness,  and  not  without 
pausing  firom  time  to  time.  The  distance  was  not 
more  than  a  musket«hot;  but,  to  judge  from  the  time 
employed  in  making  it,  it  would  have  seemed  a  little 
journey,  eyen  to  those  who  were  not  inspired  with 
the  holy  haste  of  Ferrer.  The  people  moved,  before 
and  behind,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  like 
billows  on  either  side  a  vessel  which  drives  into  the 
tempest.  More  piercing,  more  discordant,  more 
deafening,  than  a  tempest,  was  the  present  uproar. 
Ferrer,  gazing  now  on  this  side,  now  on  the  other; 
moving  and  gesticulating,  sought  to  hear  something 
upon  which  to  frame  a  sidtable  reply;  he  wished^ to 
hold  a  dialogue  with  this  little  troop  of  friends,  but 
it  was  a  difficult,  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  thing  he 
had  yet  encountered  in  all  the  long  years  of  his  High- 
Chancellorship.  From  time  to  time,  however,  some 
word,  some  phrase  repeated  by  the  assembly  during 
his  progress,  made  itself  heard,  as  the  explosion  of  a 
squib  will  often  rise  above  the  deafening  crush  of^ 
fireworks.  And  he,  endeavouring  to  answer  these 
shouts  in  a  satis&ctory  manner,  now  shouting  himself 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  lungs  those  words  which 
he  knew  would  be  the  best  received,  or  which  some 
sudden  necessity  seemed  to  demand,  addressed  the 
people,  as  he  traversed  the  street,  in  words  such  as 
these:  ''Yes,  gentlemen;  bread;  abundance.  I 
myself  will  conduct  him  to  prison;  he  shall  be  chas- 
tised—  si  es  ctdpabile.     Yes,  yes;  I  will  command; 
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cheap  bread.  Ari  e$  —  it  ia  ao,  I  would  say.  The 
king,  our  lord  and  master,  does  not  wish  that  his  fisdth- 
All  subjects  should  suffer  famine.  Ox,  ox!  ffuardaoi;  * 
Take  care,  that  they  do  not  hurt  you,  gentlemen. 
Pedro,  adekmte  conjuicio.f  Abundance,  abundance  I 
make  way  a  little,  £6r  charity.  Bread  1  bread  1  In 
prison!  in  prison  1  What  is  this?''  he  demanded  of 
a  man  who  had  already  protruded  more  than  half  his 
body  through  the  coach-window,  to  shout  to  the  old 
man,  a  counsel,  a  prayer,  a  commendation,  or  whatso- 
ever it  might  be.  But  he,  without  being  able  to  hear 
the  ^'what  is  this?"  had  been  roughly  drawn  back 
by  another  who  saw  him  in  danger  of  being  crushed 
under  the  wheels.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  these  questions 
and  answers,  these  incessant  acclamations,  surrounded 
by  the  murmurs  of  opposition,  which  here  and  there 
made  themselves  heard,  but  which  were  speedily 
stifled,  Ferrer,  at  length,  arrived  at  the  house,  owing, 
however,  his  success  principally  to  the  »)sistance  of 
his  good  auxiliaries. 

Those  of  the  mob  who,  as  we  have  already  said, 
were  stationed  here  with  the  same  good  intention, 
had,  in  the  meantime,  busied  themselves  in  clearing 
and  reclearing  a  little  space.  Th^  prayed,  they 
exhorted,  they  threatened;  they  pusned,  they  pressed, 
they  trampled  with  their  feet,  on  this  side  and  on  that, 
with  the  redoubled  ardour  and  strength  which  the 
approach  of  a  desired  end  always  calls  forth;  and 
they  had  at  length  succeeded  in  dividing  the  mob 
into  two  crowds,  and  in  pressing  back  the  two  divi- 
sions, 80  that  between  the  carriage  and  the  door, 
before  which  it  had  stopped,  there  was  a  little  free 
space.     Ben20,  who,  acting  as  scout  and  guide,  had 

•  Ob,  oh !  uke  eore !         t  Pedro,  proceed  with  caution. 
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arrived  with  the  carriage,  was  able  to  find  place  in 
in  one  of  the  two  ranks  of  these  good  people,  who 
formed,  at  the  same  time,  a  protection  for  the  carriage 
and  two  banks  to  keep  within  bounds  these  two 
overpowering  waves  of  the  populace.  And,  assisting 
to  keep  back  one  of  these  waves  with  his  powerful 
shoulders,  he  found  himself  very  well  placed  to  see 
every  thing. 

Ferrer  drew  a  long  breath  when  he  saw  the  small 
opening  which  was  cleared,  and  that  the  door  was 
yet  closed.  It  would  be  better  to  say,  not  yet  opened; 
for  the  hinges  were  unnailed  from  the  door-posts, 
the  panels  shivered,  bruised,  forced  in  and  broken  in 
the  middle,  allowing  a  piece  of  a  bolt  to  be  seen 
through  a  large  aperture,  which  twisted,  loosened, 
and  almost  torn  out  of  its  socket,  still,  however,  held 
all  together.  One  of  these  good  men  had  placed 
himself  at  this  opening,  and  shouted  that  they  should 
open  the  door;  another  ran  to  open  the  carriage- 
door;  the  old  man  put  out  his  head,  rose,  and  sup- 
porting himself  with  his  right  hand  upon  this  excel- 
lent fellow's  arm,  he  issued  forth  and  placed  his  foot 
upon  the  step. 

The  crowd,  on  all  sides,  stood  on  tip-toe  to  see; 
there  are  a  thousand  faces,  a  thousand  beards,  raised 
in  the  air;  the  general  curiosity  and  attention  create 
a  moment  of  general  silence.  Ferrer,  resting  a 
moment  upon  the  step,  casts  a  glance  around  him, 
salutes  with  an  inclination  of  his  body  the  multitude, 
as  though  from  a  pulpit,  places  his  left  hand  upon  his 
breast,  and  cries,  ^' Bread  and  justice!''  and  then, 
bold,  upright,  and  clothed  in  his  robe,  he  descends 
midst  the  acclamations  which  mount  to  heaven. 
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Meanwhile  those  within  had  opened  the  door^  or 
rather  had  completed  the  openings  bj  drawing  away 
the  bolt,  together  with  the  rings,  already  nnnailed; 
and  widening  the  apertore  only  just  enough,  how- 
ever, to  allow  this  desired  guest  to  enter.  ''  Quick, 
quick!"  said  he,  ''open  wide,  so  that  I  can  enter, 
and  you,  like  brave  fellows,  keep  back  the  people; 
and  let  none  follow  me — for  the  love  of  heaven! 
Open  a  way  for  us  presently.  Eh!  eh!  gentlemen, 
a  moment,^'  he  said,  at  length,  to  those  within,  ''gently 
with  this  door,  allow  me  to  pass;  ah!  my  ribs;  I  beg 
yoQ  to  be  careful  of  my  ribs.  Now  close  it  again; 
no,  eh!  eh!  my  robe!  my  robe!''  It  would,  in  &ct, 
have  remained  shut  in  between  the  door  and  the 
door-post  had  he  not  with  much  dexterity  drawn  in 
his  train  after  him, — it  disappeared  Uke  the  tail  of 
a  serpent  which  hides  itself  in  its  hole. 

The  door,  closed  again  as  well  as  it  could  be,  was 
again  propped  up.  Outside,  those  whc^  had  constituted 
themselves  Ferrer's  body-guard  laboured  with  their 
shoulders,  their  arms,  and  their  cries,  to  maintain  the 
space  clear,  praying  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  that 
he  would  make  haste. 

"  Quick !  quick ! "  exclaimed  Ferrer,  also  within, 
to  the  domestics,  who  crowded  round  him,  crying, 
"Blessings  be  upon  you!  Ah,  your  Excellence! 
Oh,  your  Excellence !    Praised  be  your  Excellence ! " 

"  Quick!  quick!''  replied  Ferrer,  "  where  is  this 
blessed  man?" 

The  Superintendent  descended  the  stairs,  half 
dragged,  half  carried  by  his  other  servants,  pale  as 
death.  When  he  saw  his  saviour,  he  drew  a  long 
breath,  his  pulse  began  again  to  beat,  a  little  life 
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flowed  into  his  legB,  a  little  colour  into  Us  dieeks, 
and  he  ran  as  well  as  he  could  towards  Ferrert 
sayingy  ''  I  am  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  of  yoor 
Excellency.  Bat  how  to  escape  firom  here?  On  all 
sides  are  people  who  desire  my  death!'' 

*'  Venga  nsted  em  wigo^  and  take  courage;  outside 
is  my  carriage,  quick,  quick!**  He  seiaed  him  by 
the  hand,  and  conducted  him  towards  the  door, 
encouraging  him  all  the  time,  but  saying  to  himself, 
''  Aq^  eria  d  buaUk:  Dm  not  valgal"  f 

The  door  opened:  Ferrer  issued  forth  the  first; 
the  other  followed  behind,  shrinking  together,  and 
clinpng  £Eist  to  this  toga  of  deliyerance,  as  a  child 
does  to  its  mother's  petticoat  Those  who  had  main* 
tained  the  space  dear  now  raised  their  hands  and 
waved  their  hats,  and  made,  in  &ct,  a  spedes  of  veil 
— a'doud  80  as  to  screen  the  Superintendent  firom  the 
dangerous  gaze  of  the  multitude:  the  unfortunate 
man  entered  the  carriage  the  first,  and  there  con- 
cealed himself  in  one  of  the  comers.  Ferrer  then 
mounted,  and  the  door  was  shut  The  multitude  sees 
something  confusedly,  knows  what  has  taken  place, 
and  yells  forth  a  torrent  of  applause  and  impreca- 
tion. 

The  portion  of  the  journey  yet  to  be  made  might 
appear  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  dangerous. 
But  the  desire  of  the  people  that  the  Superintendent 
should  be  conducted  to  prison  had  suffidently  mani- 
fested itself;  and  whilst  the  carriage  had  been  wait^ 
ing,  many  of  those  who  had  fitvoured  Ferrer's  arrival, 
had  occupied  themselves  in  keying  open  the  passage 
through  the  crowd;  the  carriage  upon  its  return 

*  Conw  with  me.       f  Hera  is  the  diffieult  point:  God  prctenre  m! 
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oould  thus  proceed  filter  and  continaomly.  Gradoally, 
as  it  advanced,  the  two  crowds,  ranged  along  the 
narrow  passage,  mingled  together  and  united  behind. 
Ferrer,  scarcely  seated,  had  bent  forward  to  advise 
the  Saperintendent  to  keep  himself  concealed  as  tax 
back  in  the  carriage  as  possible,  and  not  to  shew 
himself  for  the  love  of  heaven;  but  this  piece  of 
advice  was  needless.  The  High-Chancellor,  on  the 
contrary,  was  obliged  to  exhibit  himself,  so  as  to 
occupy  and  draw  upon  himself  all  the  public  attention. 
During  this  journey,  as  well  as  during  the  former 
one,  he  held,  with  lus  fickle  auditory,  a  discourse, 
the  most  continuous  as  £ur  as  time  was  concerned, 
and  yet  the  most  disconnected  with  regard  to  sense, 
which  ever  was  heard;  he  interrupted  it,  however, 
every  now  and  then,  by  some  Spanish  words  which 
he  turned  round  to  whisper  into  his  companion's  ear. 
'*  Tes,  gentlemen;  bread  and  justice;  in  the  castle, 
in  the  prison,  under  my  custody.  —  Thanks,  thanks, 
many  thanks. — No,  no,  he  shall  not  escape!— Por 
ablandarlos,* — It  is  too  just.  He  shall  be  examined; 
it  shall  be  seen  that  I  myself  wish  you  well,  gentle- 
men.— ^A  severe  chastisement. — Esto  lo  digo  par  au 
bien,f  A  just  tariff,  an  honest  tariff,  and  punishment 
for  those  who  will  starve  the  people. — Retire  a  little, 
if  you  please. — ^Yes,  yes,  I  am  a  gentleman,  a  friend 
to  the  people. — He  shall  be  pimished;  it  is  true,  he 
is  a  villain,  a  rogue. — Pardonef  usted.}  He  will  pass 
a  miserable  quarter  of  an  hour — he  will  pass  a  miser- 
able quarter  of  an  hour — ri  es  ctdpabUe.^  Yes,  yes, 
we  will  make  the  bakers  keep  to  a  straight  path. — 

*  It  it  to  ooai  tbem.  t  Pvdon  me. 

f  I  say  that  for  jour  good.  ^  If  be  ia  guilty. 
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Long  live  the  King,  and  the  good  Milanese,  his 
faithful  yassals! — He  is  badly  off— he  is  badly  ofL — 
Animo;  estdmos  ya  quasi  fuera"* 

They  had,  in  fact,  passed  through  the  greater 
crowd,  and  were  already  on  the  point  of  issuing  forth 
and  pursuing  their  way  in  peace.  There,  whilst 
Ferrer  commenced  reposing  his  lungs,  he  perceived 
this  succour  from  Pisa;  these  Spanish  soldiers,  who, 
however,  towards  the  end,  had  not  been  totally 
useless,  because,  supported  and  directed  by  some 
citizens,  they  had  co-operated  in  keeping  the  people 
quiet,  and  in  preserving  the  way  clear  at  the  farther 
extremity.  On  the  arrival  of  the  carriage,  they  drew 
themselves  up  in  line,  and  presented  arms  to  the 
High-Chancellor,  who  returned  also  a  salutation  to 
the  right  and  to  the  lefl;  and  to  the  officer  who  came 
nearer  to  present  his  salutation,  he  said,  accompany- 
ing the  words  with  a  movement  of  the  right  hand, 
''  Beso  a  usted  las  manos;"f  words,  which  the  officer 
understood  as  they  were  really  meant;  that  is, — ^you 
have  afforded  me  a  fine  assistance!  In  reply,  he 
made  another  sign,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  This 
was  really  the  opportunity  to  say,  Cedant  arma  toga^ 
but  Ferrer,  at  this  moment,  had  not  his  head  running 
upon  quotations;  and,  besides,  it  would  have  been 
throwing  away  words,  for  the  officer  did  not  under- 
stand Latin. 

Pedro,  passing  between  these  two  files  of  muskets 
thus  respectfully  raised,  felt  his  old  courage  return. 
He  recovered  immediately  from  his  confusion;  he 
recalled  who  he  was,  and  whom  he  was  driving,  and 

*  Courage,  we  are  almost  already  out  o(tbe  daoger. 
t  I  kiss  your  hands. 
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criedy ''  Ohe!  ohe!''  without  adding  any  other  cere- 
monious words,  for  the  people  were  now  scattered 
thinly  enough  to  be  thus  treated  with  impunity,  he 
whipped  his  horses  and  made  them  take  the  road 
towards  the  castle. 

"LevafUese,  levantege;  estdmos  yafuera^*  said  Ferrer 
to  the  Superintendent,  who,  assured  by  the  cessation 
of  cries,  and  by  the  rapid  movement  of  the  carriage, 
and  by  these  words,  drew  himself  out  of  his  comer, 
rose,  and  recorering  his  roice,  began  returning  thanks 
without  end  to  his  liberator.  The  latter,  after  having 
condoled  with  him  in  danger,  and  rejoiced  with  him 
in  his  salvation,  exclaimed,  striking  his  smooth  head, 
*^  Ah!  que  dird  de  esto  su  Excelencia,f  who  is  already 
almost  mad  with  this  cursed  Casale  which  will  not 
surrender?  Que  dird  el  conde  Duque,t  who  is  alarmed 
if  a  leaf  makes  more  noise  than  usual?  Que  dird  el 
rey  nuestro  senor,^  who  will  not  fail  to  learn  something 
regarding  an  uproar  such  as  this?  And,  even  now, 
will  this  be  at  an  end?    Dios  lo  8abe.**\\ 

''  Ah,  for  myself,  I  desire  to  meddle  no  more  in  it!" 
said  the  Superintendent.  **  I  wash  my  hands  of  it. 
I  resign  my  post  into  your  Excellency's  hands,  and 
shall  go  and  live  in  a  cave  upon  a  mountain,  a  hermit, 
(bx  2l^9lj  from  these  ferocious  people." 

**  Uatedf^  you  will  do  what  is  most  proper  por  el 
servicio  de  su  Moffestad"**  replied  the  High-Chan- 
cellor, gravely. 

*  Riae»  rise,  we  are  here  out  of  danger ! 

f  What  will  his  Eieellenoe  say  to  this? 

X  What  will  the  Count- Dake  say? 

§  What  will  the  King  our  master  say? 

I  God  knows.  ^  You. 

**  For  the  ser?ice  of  his  Miycsty. 
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'^  His  Majesty  will  not  desire  my  death/'  replied 
the  Superintendent;  ''  in  a  cave,  in  a  cave,  &x,  fisff 
from  these  people.'' 

Our  author  does  not  tell  us  what  became  of  his 
proposition^  for,  after  having  accompanied  the  poor 
man  to  the  castle,  he  no  longer  makes  mention  of  his 
affairs. 


END  OF  VOLUME  I. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  crowd  which  remained  behind  began  to  dis- 
perse,  and  to  withdraw  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
by  this  and  by  that  street.  Some  returned  home  to 
look  to  their  affairs;  some' departed  to  breathe  at  large 
after  having  passed  so  many  hours  in  this  terrible 
crush;  some  in  search  of  friends,  with  whom  to  chat 
over  the  events  of  the  day.  The  same  scene  took 
place  at  the  other  end  of  the  square,  where  now  the 
people  were  so  thinly  scattered  that  the  detachment 
of  Spanish  soldiers  was  able,  without  meeting  any 
resistance,  to  approach  and  post  itself  before  the 
Superintendent's  house.  Near  to  this  house  remained 
yet  assembled,  the  dregs,  so  to  say,  of  the  tumult; 
a  band  of  scoundrels,  who,  discontented  with  so  cold 
and  therefore  so  unsatisfactory  an  ending  of  so  grand 
and  brilliant  a  commencement,  murmured,cur8ed,  held 
counsel  whether  anything  might  yet  be  attempted; 
and,  in  order  to  essay  this,  commenced  assaulting  and 
shaking  this  poor  door  which  had  again  been  barri- 
cadoed  as  well  as  might  be.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
detachment,  all  these  people,  with  an  unanimous 
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resolve  and  without  stopping  to  consult^  moved  off  in 
the  opposite  direction,  leaving  the  field  clear  to  the 
soldiers,  who  immediately  took  possession  of  it,  and 
posted  themselves  there  to  guard  the  house  and  the 
street.      But  through  all  the  neighbouring  streets 
were  scattered  groups  of  people;  wherever  two  or 
three  individuals  stopped,  there  stopped  also  three, 
four,  twenty  others;  here  some  one  would  detach 
himself,  there  a  whole  knot  of  people  would  move 
away  together,  like  those  little  clouds  which  some- 
times  after   a  tempest  float  through  the   azure  of 
heaven,  and  say  to  those  who  gaze  upwards,  ''the 
weather  is  not  yet  settled."     Only  imagine,  then, 
what  a  chattering  of  tongues  there  must  have  been! 
One  narrated  with  emphasis  the  particular  events 
which  he  himself  had  witnessed;   another  related 
what  he  himself  had  done;  this  one  congratulated 
himself  that  all  had  ended  so  well,  praised  Ferrer, 
and  prognosticated  serious  woes  for  the  Superin- 
tendent; another,  with  a  laughing  air,  said, ''  Do  not 
be  afraid;   they  will  not  kill  each  other,  the  wolf 
does  not  devour  the  flesh  of  the  wolf;''  whilst  a  fifth, 
more   angrily  murmured,  that  the   thing  had  not 
been  done  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  that  it  was  as 
thunder,  and  that  it  had  been  a  folly  to  make  so 
much  noise,  only  to  let  themselves  then  be  decoyed 
in  this  manner. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  had  set,  and  all  objects  were 
clothed  in  the  same  sombre  hue;  many,  wearied  from 
the  exertions  of  the  day  and  tired  of  thus  gossiping 
in  the  twilight,  returned  home.  Our  youth,  after  he 
had  aided  the  progress  of  the  carriage  as  far  as 
assistance  was  necessary,  after  he  had  followed  close 
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behind  it^  between  these  files  of  soldiers^  as  though 
in  triumph,  had  congratulated  himself ,  when  he  saw 
the  coach  drive  on  freely  and  out  of  danger,  had 
proceeded  a  short  way  along  the  street  with  the  mob, 
and  then  had  issued  forth  through  the  first  opening 
to  which  he  came,  in  order  himself  to  breathe  a  little 
free  air.    Scarcely  had  he  taken  a  few  steps  at  his 
ease,  than,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  agitation,  of  so 
many  sentiments  of  so  many  recent  and  confused 
images,  he  felt  a  strong  desire  for  food  and  repose; 
and  he  began  looking  about  him  on  every  side  in 
search  of  some  public-house  sign,  for  it  was  already 
too  late  to  return  to  the  Capuchin  convent.    Walking 
along  with  his  gaze  thus  directed  upwards,  he  found 
himself  close  upon  one  of  these  knots  of  people. 
He  stopped  and  listened  how  they  discoursed  upon 
their  conjectures  and  designs  for  the  day  following. 
Having  remained  one  moment  to  listen,  he  could 
not  preserve  himself  from  delivering  lus  opinion,  and 
it  appearing  to  him  that  he  who  had  done  so  much 
might  certainly  without  presumption  say  something. 
Persuaded  from  all  he  had  seen  to-day,  that,  in  order 
to  make  any  enterprise  succeed,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  bring  it  into  favour  with  those  who  wander  about 
the  streets,  '' Gentlemen !''  he  cried  in  a  tone  of 
exordium,  '^  gentlemen!     May  I  also  give  my  humble 
opinion?    My  humble  opinion  is  this:  that  it  is  not 
alone  in  the  affair  of  bread  that  knavish  tricks  are 
played;  and  since  to^ay  it  has  been  clearly  seen  that 
one  has  only  to  make  oneself  heard  to  obtain  justice, 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  in  this  manner  imtil  a 
remedy  has  been  found  for  all  the  other  wickedness, 
and  until  the  world  goes  on  in  a  more  Christian  style. 
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And  is  it  not  true,  gentlemen^  that  there  is  a  handful 
of  tyrants  who  think  proper  to  break  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  seek  out  quiet  people  who  never 
think  about  them,  in  order  to  injure  them  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  yet  who  at  the  end  are  always  in 
the  right?  Even  when  they  have  committed  a  greater 
yiUany  than  usjial,  they  walk  along  holding  their 
heads  higher  than  ever.  In  Milan  itself,  there  must 
be  a  certain  quantity  of  &ese  men." 

"  Only  too  many,**  said  a  voice. 

"I  say  it,  I  do,"  replied  Renzo;  '' already  histories 
are  related  among  us.  And  then  the  thing  speaks 
for  itself.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  one  of  these 
men  who  stands  as  it  were  with  one  foot  in  the 
country  and  one  in  Milan;  if  he  be  a  devil  there,  he 
will  not  be  an  angel  here,  it  appears  to  me.  Then  tell 
me,  gentlemen,  have  you  ever  seen  one  of  these  people 
with  the  countenance  of  a  Ferrer?  And  then  what 
makes  this  conduct  even  worse,  and  this  I  can  tell 
you  as  a  certainty,  is  that  there  are  proclamations 
printed  for  their  chastisement,  and  they  are  not  all 
proclamations  founded  on  nothing;  their  crimes  are 
clearly  enumerated,  just  as  they  happen,  and  to  each 
one  its  good  punishment,  and  it  is  written,  '  Whoso- 
ever he  be,  ignoble  and  plebeian,  etc.'  Now,  go  and 
desire  the  doctors,  the  scribes,  and  the  pharisees,  to 
cause  justice  to  be  done  you,  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  proclamation,  and  they  will  pay  you  as 
much  attention  as  the  Pope  does  to  rogues;  this  is 
enough  to  turn  an  honest  man's  brain.  One  sees 
then  clearly  that  the  king  and  those  who  are  in  com- 
mand desire  that  these  scoundrels  should  be  chastised; 
but  nothing  is  done,  because  there  is  a  law.     There- 
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fore,  it  is  necessary  to  break  this  law;  it  is  necessary 
to  go  to-morrow  to  Ferrer,  who  is  a  brave  gentleman, 
a  worthy  Signor;  and  to-day,  we  have  been  able  to 
see  how  happy  he  was  to  find  himself  among  poor 
people,  and  how  he  sought  to  hear  their  arguments, 
and  with  what  a  good  grace  he  answered.  We  must 
go  to  Ferrer,  and  tell  him  how  affairs  stand;  and  I, 
for  my  own  part,  can  recount  to  him  very  fine  things. 
I  who  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  a  proclamation, 
with  lots  of  coats-of-arms  at  the  top,  and  which  had 
been  made  by  three  of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  underneath  their  names  beautifully  printed, 
and  one  of  these  names  was  Ferrer,  this  I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes;  now  this  proclamation  was  just 
applicable  to  my  case;  but  to  a  Doctor,  to  whom  I  in 
consequence  applied  for  justice,  according  to  the  inten- 
tion of  these  three  Signors,  among  whom  was  Ferrer, 
to  this  Signor  Doctor,  who  himself  had  shewn  me  the 
proclamation,  this  is  the  best  of  all,  ah,  ah!  it  seemed 
that  I  talked  like  a  madman.  I  am  certain  that  did 
this  d6ar  old  man  hear  all  these  fine  things, — for  he 
cannot  know  them  all,  especially  those  belonging  to 
the  country, — he  would  not  wish  that  the  world  should 
go  on  in  this  manner,  and  would  apply  some  good 
remedy.  And  then,  besides,  those  who  make  these 
proclamations  must  have  pleasure  in  seeing  them 
obeyed;  for  it  is  an  insult,  an  epitaph  with  their  names, 
to  count  them  as  nothing.  And  if  the  nobles  will  not 
lower  their  heads,  and  listen  to  reason,  we  are  here  to 
assist  them,  as  we  have  done  to-day.  I  do  not  say  he 
ought  to  drive  about  in  his  coach  to  catch  all  the 
villains,  nobles  and  tyrants;  if  he  did,  he  would  require 
Noah's  Ark.     He  should  command  those  whose  duty 
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it  is,  and  not  alone  those  in  Milan,  bat  also  those  in 
the  coantiy,  to  do  all  things  conformable  to  the  instrac- 
tions  laid  down  in  these  proclamations;  and  commence 
a  good  law-snit  against  those  who  haye  committed 
these  iniquities;  and  where  it  says,  'prison,'  let  us 
hare  the  prison,  —  where  it  says,  'the  galleys,'  let 
OS  have  the  galleys;  and  say  to  the  Podest^  that  he 
shall  do  all  these  things  troly;  if  not,  send  him  about 
his  bnsiness,  and  place  a  better  in  his  stead;  and  then, 
as  I  said  before,  we  should  be  also  here,  to  lend  him 
a  helping  hand.  And  order  the  doctors  also  to  listen 
to  the  poor,  and  speak  in  defence  of  their  right.  Have 
I  said  well,  gentlemen?'' 

Ilen20  had  spoken  so  entirely  firom  his  heart,  that, 
from  the  commencement,  a  considerable  number  of 
those  assembled  had  suspended  all  other  discourse, 
and  had  turned  towards  him ;  and,  at  a  certain  point, 
all  had  become  his  auditors.  A  confused  shout  of 
applause,  of  ''bravo,  certainly,  he  has  reason,  it 
is  only  too  true,"  were  the  answers  of  his  audience. 
Butcriticswerenot wanting.  " O  yes  !"saidone," listen 
to  these  mountaineers!  They  are  all  lawyers!"  and 
he  went  his  way.  "Now,"  muttered  another,  "every 
bare-legged  fellow  will  have  his  say;  and,  with  this 
rage  to  busy  themselves  about  every  thing,  we  never 
shall  have  cheap  bread ;  is  it  on  this  account  we  have 
put  ourselves  in  motion?"  Benzo,  however,  only 
heard  the  compliment;  some  took  him  by  one  hand, 
some  seized  him  by  the  other,  "until  we  meet  to* 
morrow!"  "Where?  In  the  Cathedral  square. — 
Yes,  good. — ^Very  good.  And  something  will  be 
done? — And  something  will  be  done!" 

"  Which  of  these  good  gentlemen  would  tell  me 
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where  I  may  find  a  hostel,  where  a  poor  lad  could 
eat  a  mouthful,  drink  a  glass,  and  sleep?"  said 
Senzo. 

''  I  am  at  your  service,  my  good  youth,'^  said  one 
who  had  attentively  listened  to  this  sermon,  and  as 
yet  had  said  nothing.  "  I  know  an  hostel  which  will 
suit  you  precisely;  I  will  recommend  you  to  the 
host,  who  is  my  friend,  and  an  excellent  man." 

^'  Here,  in  the  neighbourhood?"  Renzo  demanded. 

"  A  short  distance  off,"  replied  the  former. 

The  assembly  dissolved,  and  Renzo,  after  many 
pressures  of  unknown  hands,  moved  off  with  the 
unknown,  thanking  him  for  his  courtesy. 

*'  It  is  nothing,  it  is  nothing,"  returned  the  stranger; 
**  one  hand  washes  the  other,  and  both  wash  the  &ce. 
Ought  we  not  to  oblige  our  neighbour?"  And  pur- 
suing their  road,  he  asked  of  Renzo,  by  way  of  dis- 
course, now  one  question,  now  another.  '^  It  is  not 
from  any  impertinent  curiosity  to  know  your  affairs; 
but  you  appear  to  me  much  wearied.  From  what 
part  of  the  country  do  you  come?" 

*'  I  come  all  the  way  from  Lecco — all  the  wb,j" 

"  All  the  way  from  Lecco?  You  are  from  Lecco?" 

"  From  Lecco — that  is,  out  of  the  district." 

"Poor  youth!  From  what  I  have  been  able  to 
understand  of  your  discourse,  you  have  been  shame- 
fully treated  there." 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  worthy  sir!  I  have  been  obliged 
to  be  rather  politic  so  as  not  to  speak  of  my  private 

affairs  in  public;  but enough,  some  day  this  will 

be  known,  and  then But  I  see  an  inn  sign; 

and,  by  my  faith,  I  have  no  desire  to  go  farther." 

"  No,  no;  come  where  I  have  told  you,  it  is  only 
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a  short  way  from  here,"  said  his  guide;  '*  here,  you 
will  not  be  comfortable." 

'*  O  yes ! "  replied  the  youth;  "  I  am  no  fine  gende- 
4nan  accustomed  to  be  wrapt  up  in  cotton-wool; 
something  good  to  put  into  my  stomach,  and  a  straw* 
bed,  will  suffice  for  me.  And  what  particularly  con- 
cerns me  is  to  find  quickly  both  one  and  the  other. 
God  preserve  me!"  And  he  entered  the  large  portal 
over  which  hung  the  sign  of  the  Full  Moon. 

"  Well,  I  will  conduct  you  there,  since  you  wish 
it,"  said  the  unknown,  and  he  followed  him. 

"  There  is  no  need  that  you  trouble  yourself 
farther,"  replied  Renzo.  "  However,"  added  he,  "  if 
you  would  come  in  and  take  a  glass  with  me,  you 
would  do  me  a  pleasure." 

"  I  accept  your  kind  ofier,"  replied  the  stranger; 
and  preceding  Renzo,  like  one  better  acquainted  with 
the  localities,  he  passed  through  a  little  court  and 
approached  a  door  which  led  into  the  kitchen,  lifted 
up  the  latch,  opened  it,  and  went  in  with  his  com- 
panion. Two  small  lamps,  suspended  from  the  beam 
of  the  ceiling,  cast  below  a  half  light  Many  people, 
none  of  them  however  in  idleness,  were  seated  upon 
two  benches  placed  on  each  side  a  long  and  narrow 
table,  which  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
apartment.  Here  and  there,  at  intervals,  napkins  and 
plates  were  laid;  cards  were  to  be  seen  lying  in  con- 
fusion, dice  thrown  down  or  again  collected  toge- 
ther; everywhere  large  flasks  and  glasses.  There 
were  also  to  be  seen  many  berlinge,  realty  and  par- 
pagliole,  rolling  about  on  the  table,  which,  could 
they  have  spoken,  would  most  probably  have  said, 
this  morning  we  were  in  a  baker's  till,  or  in  the 
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pocket  of  some  spectator  among  the  mob^  who,  all 
intent  upon  watching  the  course  of  public  events, 
forgot  to  watch  over  his  own  little  private  affairs/' 
The  confusion  was  great.  A  boy  wildly  rushed  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  wait  upon  the  revellers  and 
the  gamesters;  the  host  was  seated  upon  a  small 
bench  within  the  wide  chimney,  apparently  occupied 
in  tracing  and  again  effacing  with  the  tongs  certain 
figures  among  the  ashes;  but,  in  reality,  he  was 
attending  to  all  that  passed  around  him.  He  rose 
when  he  heard  the  raising  of  the  latch,  and  advanced 
towards  the  newly  arrived  guests.  As  soon  as  he 
perceived  who  was  the  guide, " Cursed  fellow!"  he 
exclaimed  to  himself,  ^'  why  must  thou  always  come 
under  my  feet  when  I  have  the  least  wish  for  thee!'' 
He  then  cast  a  glance  at  Renzo,  saying  again  to  him- 
self, '^  I  do  not  know  thee;  but  coming  with  such  a 
hunter,  thou  must  needs  be  either  dog  or  hare; 
I  shall  know  which  of  the  two  thou  art,  when  thou 
hast  said  two  words."  However,  not  one  of  these 
reflections  could  be  traced  in  the  host's  countenance, 
which  remained  as  motionless  as  that  of  a  portrait; 
it  was  a  countenance  plump  and  shiny,  with  a  small 
thick  beard  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  with  two  small 
sharp  clear  eyes. 

^^  What  do  these  gentlemen  command?"  said  he 
aloud. 

**  First  of  all  a  good  flask  of  good  wine,"  said 
Renzo,  ^^  and  then  a  mouthful  of  something."  And 
saying  this,  he  seated  himself  upon  a  bench  towards 
the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  sent  forth  a  sonorous 
"  Ah  I"  as  if  to  say,  "  It  does  one  good  to  rest  upon 
a  bench,  after  one  has  been  such  a  long  time  busy  on 
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one's  legs."  But  suddenly  there  occurred  to  his 
mind  that  bench  and  that  table  to  which  he  had  sat 
for  the  last  time  with  Lucia  and  Agnese,  and  he 
heaved  a  sigh.  He  shook  his  head,  however,  as 
though  to  drive  away  this  thought,  and  saw  the  host 
arrive  with  the  wine.  The  unknown  companion  had 
placed  himself  on  the  btoch  £icing  Benzo. .  Our 
good  youth  immediately  poured  him  out  some  wine, 
saying,  *'  So,  wet  your  lips!''  And  having  filled  the 
other  glass,  he  emptied  it  in  a  moment. 

"  What  can  you  give  me  to  eat?"  he  then  demanded 
of  the  host. 

"  I  have  a  piece  of  stewed  meat;  does  this  please 
you?''  replied  the  other. 

"  Yes,  excellently;  let  us  have  some  of  the  stewed 
meat." 

"You  shall  be  served,"  said  the  host  to  Renzo; 
and  to  the  waiter,  *^  serve  this  stranger;"  and  then 
moved  off  towards  the  chimney.  "  But," — ^he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Benzo,  "  but,  bread  I  have  not 
to-day." 

"As  for  bread,"  said  Benzo,  laughing,  "  Providence 
has  thought  of  that."  And  he  drew  forth  the  third 
and  last  of  the  little  loaves  of  bread  picked  up  under 
the  cross  of  San  Dionigi,  and  raised  it  on  high,  cry- 
ing, "  Here  is  the  bread  of  Providence ! " 

At  this  exclamation,  many  of  the  guests  turned 
round,  and  seeing  this  trophy  in  the  air,  one  of  them 
cried,  "  Bread  for  ever  at  a  cheap  rate ! " 

"  At  a  cheap  rate!"  said  Benzo,  "  gratis  et  amoreJ' 

"  Better,  still  better." 

"  But,"  added  Benzo  immediately,  "  I  do  not  wish 
these  Signers  to  think  ill  of  me.     I  have  not,  as  one 
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might  say,  stolen  it;  I  have  found  it  lying  on  the 
ground^  and  if  the  owner  could  be  found,  I  am  ready 
to  pay  him  for  it" 

''  Bravoy  bravo  !^'  shouted  the  guests,  laughing  still 
louder;  and  it  occurred  to  not  one  of  them  that  these 
words  were  said  in  earnest. 

'^  You  imagine  I  am  joking^  but  this  is  really  what 
I  mean,"  said  Renzo  to  his  guide;  and  turning  the 
cake  round  in  his  hand,  added,  "  you  see  how  it  has 
been  treated;  it  looks  as  flat  as  a  pancake;  but  there 
was  such  a  crowd !  If  any  one  had  been  there  with 
tender  bones,  he  would  have  come  badly  off!  And 
immediately  he  devoured  three  or  four  mouthfuls  of 
this  bread,  sending  after  them  a  second  cup  of  wine, 
adding,  '^  This  bread  will  not  go  down  by  itself.  I 
never  have  had  my  throat  so  dry.  That  was  a  grand 
shout  we  gave." 

*'  Prepare  a  good  bed  for  this  worthy  young  man," 
said  the  guide, ''  for  he  intends  to  sleep  here." 

''  You  will  sleep  here?"  demanded  the  host,  ap- 
proaching the  table. 

*'  Certainly,''  replied  Benzo,  "  I  can  put  up  with 
any  sort  of  a  bed;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  sheets  are  only 
dean;  for,  although  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  cleanliness.* 

''  OhI  as  to  that /'  said  the  host,  going  to  his 

counter,  which  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  kitchen, 
iGrom  whence  he  brought  in  one  hand  an  inkstand 
and  a  small  piece  of  paper,  and  in  the  other  a  pen. 

'^  What  does  this  mean?"  cried  Benzo,  swallowing 

*  Here,  in  the  originel,  is  an  untranslatable  play  upon  the  word 
pu&aa,  which  signifies  both  police  and  cieanSneu,  This  explains  the 
host's  answer,  who  at  first  imagines  Renio  to  be  a  spy. 
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a  piece  of  the  stewed  meat  which  the  hoy  had  placed 
before  him^  and  then^  smiling  in  amazement,  added, 
*'  Is  this  then  the  clean  sheet?" 

The  host,  without  replying,  placed  upon  the  table, 
the  inkstand  and  the  paper;  then  supported  his  left 
arm  and  right  elbow  upon  the  same  table,  and  then, 
with  the  pen  in  the  air,  and  his  face  raised  towards 
Benzo,  he  said,  *'  Do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me  your 
name,  surname,  and  country." 

"  What  is  this?"  said  Renzo.  «  What  has  all  this 
to  do  with  the  bed?" 

"  I  do  my  duty,"  said  the  host,  gazing  into  the 
guide's  face:  ^' we  are  obliged  to  render  an  account 
of  all  those  persons  who  come  to  lodge  with  us, — 
'name  and  surname,  of  what  country  he  is,  upon 
what  business  he  is  come,  whether  he  has  arms  with 
him,  how  long  he  may  remain  in  this  city.'  These 
are  the  very  words  of  the  proclamation." 

Before  answering,  Renzo  emptied  another  glass, 
this  was  the  third;  and  henceforth  I  fear  we  shall  no 
longer  be  able  to  enumerate  them.  '^  Ah,  ah ! "  he 
cried, ''  you  have  your  proclamation !  I  pride  myself 
upon  being  a  doctor  of  laws,  and  therefore  I  know 
immediately  how  much  importance  is  attached  to  these 
proclamations." 

"  I  speak  the  truth,"  said  the  host,  still  gazing  at 
Renzo's  mute  companion ;  and  he  again  went  to  the 
counter,  drew  forth  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  a  copy  of  the 
proclamation,  which  he  unfolded  before  Renzo's  eyes. 

*' Ah,  here  it  is,"  said  our  friend;  raising  with  one 
hand  the  glass  which  he  had  again  emptied,  and 
stretching  out  his  other  hand,  with  one  finger  point- 
ing towards  the  proclamation.     '^  Ah,  here  it  is;  this 
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beautifol  sheet  of  paper.  I  rejoice  myself  extremely 
on  its  account.  I  know  these  coats-of-arms ;  I  know 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  Pagan  face^  with  this 
cord  round  his  neck/^  At  the  head  of  proclamations 
were  then  placed  the  Governor's  armorial  bearings ; 
and  in  those  of  Don  Gonzalo  Fernando?:  de  Cordova 
was  seen  a  Moorish  king,  chained  by  the  throat. 
"  This  face  signifies — command  who  can,  obey  who 
will.     When  this  face  shall  have  sent  to  the  galleys 

the  Signor  Don ,  enough,  I  know  what  I  would 

say;  as  it  says  in  another  scrap  of  paper  similar  to 
this,  when  he  shall  have  taken  such  measures  that  an 
honest  young  man  can  marry  an  honest  young  woman 
who  is  happy  to  marry  him,  then  I  will  tell  my  name 
to  this  face.  I  will  even  moreover. give  it  a  kiss.  I 
can  have  very  good  reasons  for  not  telling  it  my  name. 
This  would  be  fine,  indeed  I  And  if  a  great  villain 
who  might  have  a  handful  of  other  villains  under  his 

command,  because  if  he  should  be  alone ''  here 

he  finished  his  phrase  by  a  gesture ;  '*  if  a  great  villain 
should  wish  to  know  where  I  am,  in  order  to  do  me 
a  bad  turn,  I  ask,  would  this  face  ever  bestir  itself  to 
assist  me?  Ought  I  to  tell  it  my  afiairs?  This  is 
certainly  something  new.  And  even  suppose  I  were 
come  to  Milan  to  confess  myself,  I  would  rather  con- 
fess myself  to  a  Capuchin  father  than  to  a  host.'' 

The  host  remained  silent,  and  continued  to  regard 
the  guide,  who  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  intention 
to  depart  Benzo,  we  are  grieved  to  say  it,  drained 
another  glass  and  continued;  ^'I  will  give  thee  a 
reason,  my  dear  host,  which  will  convince  thee.  If 
the  proclamations  which  speak  in  favour  of  good 
Christians  count  for  nothing,  all  the  less  should  those 
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which  speak  ill  of  them.  Therefore^  remove  all  these 
annoyances^  and  bring  instead  another  flask^  for  this 
is  broken/^  Saying  this^  he  struck  it  lightly  with  his 
knuckles,  and  added,  '^listen,  listen,  host;  how  cracked 
it  sounds!" 

This  time  also,  Renzo,  by  little  and  little,  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  those  who  surrounded  him; 
and  also  this  time  he  was  applauded  by  his  auditory. 

''  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  '^  said  the  host,  looking  at  the 
unknown,  who,  however,  was  not  unknown  to  him. 

"  Come,  come,'*  cried  many  of  these  merry  com- 
panions, '^  this  youth  is  right;  they  are  all  oppressions, 
snares,  annoyances;  let  us  have  to-day  a  new  law — a 
new  law!'' 

In  the  midst  o£  these  cries,  the  unknown,  casting 
a  reproving  glance  at  the  host  for  this  too  open  inter- 
rogation, said,  'Met  him  follow  his  own  course;  do 
not  make  a  scene.'' 

"  I  have  done  my  duty,"  said  the  host  aloud ;  and 
then  thought  to  himself,  "  Now  I  have  put  myself 
under  shelter."  He  took  up  the  paper,  the  pen,  the 
inkstand,  the  proclamation,  and  the  empty  flask,  to 
consign  them  to  the  boy. 

"  Bring  me  some  more  of  the  same  wine,"  said 
Renzo,  *'  and  we  will  send  him  to  bed  without  de- 
manding from  him  his  name,  his  surname,  and  of  what 
country  he  is,  and  for  what  he  is  come  here,  and 
whether  he  has  to  stay  a  little  while  in  this  city." 

"  Of  the  same,"  said  the  host  to  the  boy;  giving 
him  the  flask  at  the  same  time,  and  he  returned  to 
seat  himself  under  the  wide  chimney. — ^*  Nothing 
less  than  a  hare,"  thought  he,  again  playing  with  the 
ashes;  ''  and  into  what  hands  art  thou  fallen,  thou 
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great  ass !  If  thou  wilt  strangle  thyself^  why  strangle 
thyself;  but  the  landlord  of  the  Full  Moon  will  not 
get  into  trouble  through  thee.'' 

Benzo  thanked  his  guide,  and  all  those  who  had 
taken  his  part.  ''Brave  £riends!''  he  said;  **  now  I 
clearly  see  that  gentlemen  give  each  other  their  hands 
and  sustain  each  other."  Then  flourishing  his  right 
hand  in  the  air,  and  again  assuming  the  attitude  of 
a  preacher,  **  it  is  a  fine  thing,''  he  exclaimed,  ''  that 
those  who  rule  the  world  will  always  make  paper, 
pens  and  ink,  enter  into  every  thing  whatsoever! 
Always  the  pen  in  the  hand!  What  a  madness  all 
these  Signers  have  for  using  the  pen !'' 

"  Eh,  good  country  youth!  Would  you  know  the 
reason  of  this?''  said,  laughing,  one  of  the  gamesters 
who  had  just  been  victorious. 

"  Let  us  hear,"  replied  Benzo. 

''  The  reason  is  this;  because  these  Signers  eat  the 
geese,  and  find  upon  them  so  many,  many  quills,  that 
it  becomes  quite  necessary  to  do  something  with 
them." 

All  began  to  laugh,  except  the  companion  who  lost. 

''  Oh,  oh ! "  said  Benzo, ''  this  good  feUow  is  a  poet. 
You  have  poets  here  also;  they  spring  up  everywhere 
now.  I  myself  also  have  the  vein,  and  sometimes  say 
curious  things but  when  affairs  are  better." 

In  order  to  understand  poor  Benzo's  nonsense,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  that  among  the  lower  class  in 
Milan,  and  even  more  particularly  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Poet  does  not  signify  as  among  the  educated, 
a  sacred  spirit,  an  inhabitant  of  Findus,  a  pupil  of 
the  Muses, — but  rather  a  whimsical  and  giddy-brained 
fellow,  who,  in  his  words  and  in  his  deeds,  has  more 
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of  wit  and  singularity  than  of  reason.  So  great  is 
the  inclination  of  the  vulgar  to  alter  the  true  mean- 
ing of  words,  and  to  make  them  express  ideas  the 
farthest  from  their  legitimate  signification!  For,  I 
ask,  what  in  the  world  has  the  word  poet  to  do  with 
this  giddy-brain?  * 

"  But  I  will  tell  you  the  real  reason,  that  I  will," 
added  Renzo;  "  it  is  because  it  is  they  who  hold  the 
pen — the  words  which  they  themselves  say  fly  away 
and  disappear;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  very  attentive 
to  the  words  of  a  poor  lad,  and  quickly  they  empale 
these  words  during  their  flight  with  this  pen,  and 
fasten  them  down  upon  paper,  to  make  use  of  when 
time  and  place  shall  present  themselves.  They  have 
also  another  crafty  scheme ;  when  they  wish  to  embar- 
rass a  poor  lad  who  has  not  studied,  but  who  never- 
theless has  a  little — I  know  very  well  what  I  mean," 
and  to  make  himself  understood  he  struck  his  fore- 
bead  with  the  tip  of  his  first  finger.  ^^  And  when 
they  perceive  that  he  begins  to  comprehend  this  con- 
fused business,  they  throw  into  the  discourse  some 
Latin  words,  so  as  to  make  him  lose  the  thread  of 
their  argument,  and  puzzle  his  brains;  enough — this 
practice  ought  to  be  discountenanced.  To-day,  every 
thing  has  been  well  managed  after  the  manner  of  the 
people,  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper;  and  to-morrow, 
if  the  people  will  only  know  how  to  govern  them- 
selves, even  better  things  will  be  done,  and  this  with- 
out hurting  the  hair  of  a  single  head,  and  all  in  the 
way  of  justice." 

In  the  meantime  some  of  his  companions  had  again 
returned  to  their  gaming,  others  to  their  eating,  others 
to  their  shouting;  some  departed,  others  arrived;  the 
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host  was  attentiye  to  one  and  all;  bat  these  are  affairs 
which  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  our  story.  Still 
the  unknown  guide  did  not  seem  inclined  to  take  his 
departure;  he  had,  as  it  appeared,  no  other  affair  in 
this  place,  yet  he  would  not  depart  before  having 
gossiped  a  little  more  with  Renzo.  He  turned  round 
to  him,  and  renewed  the  conversation  regarding  bread; 
and  after  a  few  of  those  phrases  which  already  for 
some  time  had  been  in  all  mouths,  he  put  forth  one 
of  his  own  projects. 

"Ah!  if  I  commanded,  I  would  discover  the  way 
to  make  affairs  go  on  well!'' 

*'  How  would  you  manage?"  demanded  Renzo, 
gazing  at  him  with  eyes  more  brilliant  than  usual, 
and  twisting  his  mouth  somewhat,  as  though  he  would 
remain  particularly  attentive. 

"  How  I  would  manage?  I  should  wish  there  to 
be  bread  for  every  one;  as  much  for  the  poor  as  for 
the  rich/' 

"Ah!  that  is  very  good,"  said  Renzo. 

"  This  is  what  I  would  do :  I  would  fix  an  honest 
price,  so  that  every  one  should  be  able  to  buy.  And 
then  bread  should  be  distributed  accordmg  to  the 
number  of  mouths,  for  there  are  thoughtless  gluttons 
who  desire  all  for  themselves,  scramble  for  all  they 
can  get,  and  seize  upon  all  that  comes  in  their  way, 
and  thus  the  poor  want  bread.  Therefore,  the  bread 
must  be  divided.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done?  In 
this  manner;  give  a  ticket  to  each  family,  in  proper- 
tion  to  the  number  of  mouths,  so  that  they  may  go 
and  fetch  bread  from  the  bakers.  To  myself,  for 
example,  they  ought  to  deliver  a  ticket  after  this  form 
— Ambrogio  Fusella,  sword-cutler  by  profession,  with 
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a  wife  and  four  children,  all  old  enough  to  eat  bread, 
pay  attention  to  this;  be  shall  be  given  bread  to  a 
considerable  amount,  and  pay  to  a  considerable  amount. 
But  justice  must  be  done,  always  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  mouths.  And  to  you,  for  example,  they 
ought  to  give  a  ticket  for what  is  your  name?*' 

"  Lorenzo  Tramaglino,''  said  the  youth;  who  quite 
enchanted  with  this  project,  no  longer  remarked  that 
all  this  had  to  do  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  that 
to  bring  it  into  operation,  the  first  thing  must  be  the 
collecting  people's  names. 

"Very  good,"  said  the  unknown;  "but  have  you 
a  wife  and  children?" 

"  I  ought  certainly  to  have  —  not  children  —  that 
would  be  too  soon  —  but  a  wife  —  if  the  world  were 
as  it  ought  to  be " 

''Ah!  you  are  alone.  Therefore  have  patience, 
they  will  give  you  a  smaller  portion.'* 

"  That  is  just;  but  if  soon,  as  I  hope  —  and  with 
the  aid  of  God  —  but  if  I  should  also  have  a  wife 
myself?" 

''Why  then  the  ticket  would  be  changed,  and 
your  portion  increased,  as  I  have  said,  always  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  mouths/'  said  the  unknown, 
rising. 

"  This  is  excellent,"  cried  Benzo,  continuing  to 
shout  and  strike  his  fist  upon  the  table; ''  and  where- 
fore have  they  not  made  such  a  law?" 

"  What  would  you  have  me  say?  In  the  mean- 
time, I  wish  you  a  good-night,  and  take  my  leave; 
for  I  think  my  wife  and  the  children  will  have  been 
expecting  me  for  some  time." 

"  Another  drop,  another  drop,"  said  Renzo,  filling 
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in  haste  the  other's  glass,  and  suddenly  rising  and 
seizing  him  by  a  fold  of  his  doublet,  pulled  him  down, 
in  order  to  force  him  to  seat  himself  again.  ''Another 
drop,  another  drop,  do  not  do  me  this  affront/' 

Bat  the  friend  with  one  jerk  liberated  himself,  and 
leaving  Senzo  to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  entreaties 
and  reproaches,  he  again  said,  '^  good-night,''  and 
departed.  Renzo  continued  to  address  him,  when  he 
was  already  in  the  street,  and  then  fell  again  heavily 
upon  the  bench.  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  glass 
which  he  had  again  filled,  and  seeing  the  waiter  pass 
by  the  table,  he  signed  to  him  to  stop,  as  though  he 
had  something  to  communicate  to  him,  and  pointing 
to  the  glass,  in  a  solemn  and  slow  tpne,  pronounced 
these  words:  '^  Behold,  I  had  prepared  this  for  that 
gentleman ;  only  see,  it  is  full  measure,  just  right  for 
a  firiend ;  but  he  would  not  have  it.  Sometimes  people 
have  curious  ideas.  I  am  not  to  blame;  I  have  shewn 
my  good  heart  Well,  since  the  thing  has  been  done, 
there  is  no  need  that  it  should  be  lost.*'  And  saying 
this,  he  took  it  and  emptied  it  at  one  draught. 

^'  I  understand,"  said  the  boy  going. 

'^  Ah!  you  understand,  you  also,"  resumed  Benzo. 
"  Then  it  is  true.     When  the  reasons  are  just  — " 

All  our  love  of  truth  is  here  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  continue  faithfully  a  narrative  which  does  so  little 
honour  to  so  important  a  character,  nay,  we  might 
say,  to  the  hero  of  our  history.  However,  this  same 
impartiality  which  we  profess  obliges  us  to  inform 
the  reader  that  this  was  the  first  time  such  a  thing 
had  happened  to  Benzo;  and  precisely,  because  he 
was  not  accustomed  to  such  carousals,  did  this  first  one 
succeed  so  fatally.     These  few  glasses  which  he  had 
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swallowed  one  after  the  other  in  the  commencement, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  partly  owing  to  the 
burning  heat  which  he  fett  partly  owing  to  his  ex- 
citement  of  mind,  which  allowed  him  to  do  nothing 
by  halves,  had  quickly  mount  to  his  head.  With  an 
experienced  drinker  this  would  have  only  excited  his 
thirst.  Here,  our  Anonymous  makes  an  observation 
which  we  shall  repeat,  let  it  be  worth  what  it  may. 
Temperate  and  moderate  habits,  say&  he,  possess  also 
this  advantage,  that  the  older  they  have  grown,  and 
the  deeper  they  are  rooted^  in  a  man,  the  sooner  he 
finds  himself,  when  wishing  to  deviate  from  them, 
inconvenienced^  thus  suffering  from  his  fault  for  some- 
time, his  fault  even  becomes  a  lesson. 

However  this  might  be^  when  the  first  fumes  had 
mounted  to  Renzo's  brain,  wine  and  words  continued 
to  flow  without  either  measure  or  rule,  and  at  the 
point  where  we  left  him,  he  was  about  as  tipsy 
as  he  could  be.  He  felt  a  strong  desire  to  speak; 
listeners^  or  at  least  people  around  him,  whom  he 
could  consider  as  such,  were  not  wanting;  and  for 
a  certain  time  his  words  also  had  presented  themselves 
without  being  sought  for,  and  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  arranged  in  a  certain  order.  But  by  little  and 
little  the  ending  of  his  phrases  began  to  be  terribly 
difficult.  The  thought  which  had  presented  itself 
clear  and  strong  in  his  mind,  became  cloudy  and 
vanished  all  on  a  sudden;  and  a  word,  after  having 
made  itself  waited  for  for  some  time,  was  not  the  one 
after  all,  applicable  to  the  case  in  question.  In  these 
perplexities,  by  one  of  those  fatal  instincts  which  in 
so  many  things  ruin  men,  he  had  recourse  to  this 
blessed  flask.  But  of  what  assistance  could  the  flask 
be  to  him  under  these  circumstances  ? 
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We  will  only  report  a  few  of  the  many  words  he 
spoke  this  unfortunate  evening;  those  which  we  omit 
are  too  extrayagant,  for  not  only  they  had  no  sense, 
but  they  had  not  even  the  appearance  of  having  anyt 
a  necessary  condition  in  a  printed  book. 

*'  Ah,  host!  host! "  recommenced  fienzo,  following 
him  round  the  table  with  his  eyes,  and  even  until  he 
had  returned  to  his  seat  under  the  chimney;  some- 
times fixing  them  where  he  was  not,  and  always 
speaking  in  the  midst  of  the  clamour  made  by  the 
company.  "  Host,  that  thou  art!  I  cannot  possibly 
swallow  this — this  demanding  the  name,  eumame,  and 
business.  From  a  lad  such  as  I!  No,  thou  hast  not 
acted  well.  What  satisfaction,  what  advantage,  what 
pleasure — to  put  a  poor  lad  like  me  upon  paper  I 
Am  I  right,  gentlemen?  The  host  ought  to  be  on 
the  side  of  honest  lads.  Listen,  listen,  host;  I  wish 
to  make  you  a  comparison — for  the  argument.  They 
laugh,  eh?  I  am  a  little  gay; — but  I  give  very  just 
reasons.  Tell  me  a  little,  who  is  it  who  keeps  the 
shop  a-going?  Poor  lads,  is  it  not?  Am  I  not  right? 
Only  see  whether  these  Signers  of  the  proclamations 
ever  come  to  thee  to  drink  a  little  glass  of  wine?'' 

"  They  are  all  people  who  drink  water,"  said  one 
of  Benzo's  neighbours. 

•*  They  wish  to  keep  in  their  senses,"  added 
another,  ''  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  lies  cleverly." 

"  Ah!''  said  Renzo,  "  now  it  is  the  poet  who  has 
spoken.  Listen,  therefore,  you  others,  to  my  reason. 
Axiswer,  host.  And  Ferrer,  who  is  the  best  of  them 
all,  has  be  ever  come  here  to  drink  a  health,  or  to 
spend  the  half  of  a  quattrmo?  And  this  dog  of  an 
assassin,  this  Don ?    I  remain  silent,  for  I  am 
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not  cool  enough.     Ferrer  and  the  Father  Cur , 

I  know^  are  two  honest  men.  But  there  are  very 
few  honest  men.  The  old  men  worse  than  the  young 
ones^  and  the  young  ones — even  still  worse  than  the 
old.  However,  I  am  glad  that  no  blood  has  been 
spilt;  oh,  these  are  horrors  to  leave  to  the  executioner. 
Read,  oh!  as  to  that,  yesl  I  have  received  terrible 
blows,  but — then  I  have  also  given  in  return.  Make 
wayl  abundance!  hurrah! — And  yet,  evenFerrer— these 
few  words  in  Latin— «te9  baraos  irapolonan, — Cursed 
&ult!  Vivat!  Justice!  bread!  Ah,  here  are  the  just 
words!  There  it  was  these  honest  men — when  this 
cursed  ton,  ton,  ton,  was  heard,  and  then  again,  ton, 
ton,  ton.  The  question  was  not  then  to  fly,  but  to 
keep  the  Signer  Curato  there*- 1  know  what  I  am 
thinking  about!" 

With  these  words  he  bowed  his  head  and  remained 
some  time  as  though  absorbed  in  thought;  then  he 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  raised  a  countenance  and 
two  such  sparkling  eyes  ftdl  of  so  severe  an  anguish, 
that  it  would  have  been  woe  imto  the  author  of  this 
excitementiiad  he  been  there  to  witness  it  but  for  one 
moment.  But  these  men,  who  had  already  begun  to 
amuse  themselves  with  his  impassioned  and  confused 
eloquence,  were  now  still  more  amused  by  his 
emotion.  Those  who  were  nearest  lum  said  to  the 
others,  'Mook;''  and  all  turned  round,  so  that  he 
became  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  company. 
Not  because  the  others  were  in  their  right  senses, 
but,  to  say  the  truth,  no  one  had  so  entirely  lost  his 
as  poor  Benzo,  and  then,  besides,  he  was  a  peasant. 
They  began  first  one  and  then  another  to  excite  him, 
by  asking  foolish  and  impertinent  questions  with  a 
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mock  ceremony.  Benzo  now  appeared  to  grow  angry, 
now  would  treat  the  thing  as  a  joke;  again,  without 
paying  attention  to  these  questions,  would  speak  about 
quite  different  subjects,  would  reply,  or  again  in  his 
turn  would  question,  always,  however,  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  in  a  most  senseless  manner.  Fortunately, 
however,  in  the  midst  of  this  folly  he  had  retained 
a  kind  of  instinct  which  preserved  him  from  pro- 
nouncing the  names  of  certain  persons,  so  that  the 
one  which  must  have  been  the  most  deeply  engraven 
in  his  memory  did  not  pass  his  lips.  It  would  have 
displeased  us  too  much,  had  this  name,  for  which  we 
even  feel  a  little  love  and  respect,  been  defiled  by 
these  disgusting  mouths,  and  had  become  the  amuse- 
ment of  these  vile  tongues. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  host,  perceiving  that  the  game  was  being  carried 
too  far,  approached  Renzo,  and,  politely  beseeching 
the  others  to  leave  him  alone,  shook  him  by  one  arm 
and  endeavoured  to  make  him  understand  that  he 
had  better  go  to  bed.  But  Renzo  returned  always  to 
the  same  subjects,  to  the  name^  the  sttmame,  to  the 
proclamatiansy  and  to  the  good  lads.  However,  these 
words,  bed  and  sleep,  repeated  so  often  in  his  ear,  at 
length  entered  his  head,  they  made  him  feel  somewhat 
more  distinctly  the  necessity  of  that  which  they  signi- 
fied, and  procured  a  lucid  interval.  The  little  sense 
which  returned  to  him,  caused  him,  in  a  certain  way, 
to  remark  that  the  greater  portion  had  left  him,  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  last  expiring  taper  in  an 
illumination  shews  the  others  already  extinguished. 
He  formed  a  resolution,  he  supported  himself  upon 
tl)e  table;  attempted  once  or  twice  to  rise;  sighed, 
staggered,  and,  at  the  third  attempt,  aided  by  the 
host,  was  upon  his  feet.  The  host,  supporting  him 
all  the  time,  made  him  come  from  between  the  table 
and  the  bench,  and  taking  in  one  hand  the  light, 
with  the  other  partly  conducted  and  partly  dragged 
him  along,  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  to  the  stair- 
case  door.  There  Renzo,  hearing  the  uproar  of 
salutations  which  the  company  shouted  aft;er  him, 
hastily  turned  round;  and  if  the  one  who  supported 
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him  had  not  quickly  seized  him  by  the  arm^  he  would 
have  had  a  violent  fall.  He  turned  round,  and  then 
with  the  arm  which  remained  at  liberty  he  began 
tracing  and  writing  in  the  air  certain  salutations,  very 
much  after  the  fashion  of  a  Solomon's  knot. 

**  Come,  to  bed,  to  bed,''  said  the  host,  dragging 
him  along;  he  pushed  him  through  the  doorway,  then, 
with  still  more  fatigue,  supported  him  to  the  top  of 
the  little  staircase,  and  into  the  little  chamber  which 
he  had  destined  for  him.  At  the  sight  of  the  bed 
which  awaited  him,  Renzo  rejoiced,  and  regarded  his 
host  most  lovingly  with  two  small  eyes,  which  now 
gleamed  brighter  than  ever,  now  vanished  like  two 
fire-flies;  he  endeavoured  to  balance  himself  upon 
his  legs,  and  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  caress  the 
host's  cheek  in  sign  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  but 
he  did  not  succeed.  '^  Excellent  host ! "  he  however 
managed  to  say,  ^'  now  I  see  that  thou  art  a  worthy 
man,  thus  to  give  a  poor  lad  a  bed;  but  this  nonsense 
about  name  and  sumuTne,  that  was  not  like  a  worthy 
man.     Fortunately,  however,  I  am  also  : " 

The  host,  who  did  not  think  that  he  could  still  be 
so  collected  in  his  ideas — the  host,  who  knew  from  a 
long  experience  that  men  in  this  state  are  even  more 
than  usually  liable  to  change  their  opinion,  wished 
to  profit  by  this  lucid  interval,  and  made  another 
attempt.  "  My  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  with  a  very 
gentle  voice  and  manner,  '^  I  have  not,  indeed,  done 
this  with  the  desire  of  troubling  you,  or  of  prying 
into  your  affairs.  What  would  you  have  me  do? 
It  is  the  law;  we  also  are  obliged  to  obey  it;  besides, 
we  are  the  very  first  who  suffer  the  penalty  imposed. 
It  is  better  to  conform.     After  all,  what  is  all  this? 

VOL.  II.  c 
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A  mighty  affair!  The  saying  two  words.  Not  in 
the  least  important  on  their  own  account,  but  merely 
to  do  me  a  favour;  come — here,  alone  with  me,  under 
four  eyes,  we  will  transact  our  business;  tell  me  your 
name,  and  then  go  to  bed  with  a  quiet  mind." 

'^  Ah,  rascal  I''  exclaimed  Kenzo;  ''knave!  Thou 
art  returned  again  into  the  field  with  thy  in£unous 
name,  surname y  and  btmnessr* 

"  Hush!  you  fool;  and  go  to  bed,"  said  the  host. 

But  Renzo  continued  even  more  loudly,  "  I  tmder- 
stand  thou  art  also  in  this  league.  Wait,  wait,  I  will 
settle  thee,  I  will."  And  turning  his  head  towards 
the  staircase,  he  shouted  as  loud  as  he  could,  ''Friends! 
the  host  is  in  the " 

"  I  have  said  this  in  jest,''  cried  the  other  in 
Renzo's  face,  and  pushed  him  towards  the  bed;  "  in 
jest;  didst  thou  not  understand  it  was  only  in  jest?" 

''Ah!  in  jest!  now  thou  speakest  welL    Since  thou 

hast  spoken  in  jest These  are  proper  things  to 

jest  about."    And  he  feU  prostrate  on  the  bed. 

"  Come,  undress  yourself  quickly,''  said  the  host, 
and  to  his  advice  he  added  his  assistance,  of  which 
there  was  much  need.  When  S«nzo  had  pulled  <^ 
his  doublet,  he  seized  it  suddenly,  and  felt  with  his 
hands  in  the  pockets,  to  see  whether  there  was  any 
little  hoard  there.  He  found  it;  and  thinking  that 
the  following  day  his  guest  would  have  to  account 
with  quite  other  people  than  he,  and  that  most  pro- 
bably this  hoard  would  Ml  into  hands  out  of  which 
a  host  would  never  again  be  able  to  get  it,  he  wished 
to  see,  at  least,  whether  he  would  not  now  settle  his 
little  affair. 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow,  an  honest  many  are  you 
not?"  said  he. 
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^'  Good  fellow^  honest  man,"  replied  Renzo,  his 
fingers  busied  with  the  buttons  of  his  hose,  which  he 
had  not  yet  taken  off. 

''  Well,"  said  the  host,  **  settle  with  me  now  my 
little  bill,  for  to-morrow  I  am  obliged  to  leave  home 
on  aocount  of  certain  affairs  of  mine " 

''  That  is  but  just/'  returned  'Renzo;  ''  I  am  a 

rogue,  yet  an  honest  man But  where  is  my 

money Go  and  search  for  the  money,  now! " 

''  There  it  is,''  said  the  host ;  and  putting  into 
operation  all  his  practice,  all  his  patience,  all  his 
skill,  he  succeeded  in  making  out  his  reckoning  with 
Ben20,  and  in  paying  himself. 

^'Lend  me  a  hand  to  finish  undressing,"  said  Renzo ; 
'*  I  also  know,  as  well  as  you,  that  I  have  a  heavy 
sleep  upon  me/' 

The  host  gave  him  the  required  assistance;  and 
more  than  that  he  drew  the  coverlid  over  him,  and 
roughly  wished  him  ''good-night/'  but  our  Renzo 
snored  already.  Then,  governed  by  that  species  of 
attraction  which  sometimes  induces  us  to  gaze  upon 
an  object  of  hatred,  as  well  as  of  love,  and  which  is, 
perhaps,  no  other  than  the  desire  of  knowing  that 
which  operates  so  strongly  upon  our  soul, — he  stopped 
a  moment  to  contemplate  this  guest,  who  had  caused 
him  such  vexation;  and  ndring  the  light  above  the 
sleeper,  and  widi  his  outstretched  hands  casting  the 
rays  fiill  upon  his  face,  much  in  the  same  attitude  that 
Psyche  is  painted  when  she  stands  contemplating  the 
form  of  her  unknown  consort, — "  great  ass  I "  he  said, 
mentally  apostrophising  the  poor  unconscious  sleeper, 
''thou  hast  properly  gone  in  search  of  thy  own  mis- 
fortune. To-morrow  thou  canst  tell  me  how  it  pleases 
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thy  own  taste.  Clowns  who  wander  through  the 
worlds  without  knowing  in  which  quarter  the  sun 
rises^  with  no  other  aim  than  that  of  getting  your- 
selves and  your  neighbours  into  trouble. '^ 

This  said,  or  thought,  he  drew  back  the  light, 
moved  away,  went  out  of  the  chamber,  and  locked  the 
door.  Arrived  on  the  landing-place,  he  called  the 
hostess,  whom  he  told  to  leave  her  children  in  the  care 
of  one  of  her  servants,  and  descend  to  the  kitchen, 
there  to  preside  in  his  stead.  "  I  am  obliged  to  go 
out,  thanks  to  a  stranger  who  has  arrived  here  for  my 
misfortune,^'  he  added;  and  related  in  a  few  words 
this  vexatious  accident.  Then  he  again  added — 
'^  Have  an  eye  upon  every  thing;  but  above  all,  be 
prudent  in  this  cursed  business.  Down  stairs,  we 
have  a  handful  of  dissolute  fellows,  who,partly  through 
drinking,  and  partly  because .  they  are  naturally 
vile,  say  all  manner  of  things.  Enough,  if  any  fool- 
hardy  » 

^'O!  I  am  no  child;  I  know  well  enough  myself, 
what  must  be  done.  Until  now,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  it  can  be  said  — — " 

''  Good,  good, — and  take  care  that  they  pay;  and 
as  to  their  discourses  about  the  Superintendent  of  Pro- 
visions, about  the  Governor  Ferrer,  and  the  Council 
of  Ten,  and  the  knights  of  Spain  and  France,  and. 
about  all  such  nonsense,  do  not  seem  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion; because  if  thou  shouldst  contradict  them,  that 
might  bring  forth  immediate  evil,  and  if  thou  shouldst 
agree  with  them  that  could  occasion  evil  in  the  future ; 
and  thou  knowest  that  those  who  sometimes  speak 
the  strongest — enough;  when  certain  questioins  are 
asked,  turn  aside  thy  head,  and  say,  *I  am  coming,'  as 
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though  some  one  called  thee  from  some  other  part  of 
the  room.  I  will  try  and  return  as  soon  as  possible/' 
Having  said  this^  he  descended  with  her  into  the 
jdtchen,  cast  a  glance  around  to  see  that  there  was 
nothing  fresh,  and  taking  down  from  a  peg  his  hat 
and  cloak,  took  his  stick  out  of  a  comer,  repeated  by 
an  expressive  glance  towards  his  wife  the  instructions 
he  had  just  given,  and  set  forth.  But,  whilst  busied 
with  these  operations,  he  had  resumed  in  his  mind 
the  apostrophe  commenced  at  poor  Renzo's  bed,  and 
pursued  it  whilst  he  walked  on  through  the  streets. 

"Blockhead  of  a  mountaineer !''  For,  however 
much  Benzo  had  desired  to  conceal  the  fact,  this 
characteristic  had  shewn  itself  in  his  every  word,  in 
his  pronunciation,  in  his  appearance,  in  his  manners. 
"  On  a  day  like  this,  by  force  of  policy,  by  force  of  judg- 
ment, I  had  got  off  well;  and  then  thou  must  needs  come 
at  the  end,  and  spoil  my  egg  in  the  basket  I  Is  there 
a  dearth  of  inns  in  Milan,  that  thou  must  precisely 
stumble  upon  mine?  If  thou  hadst  only  come  alOne, 
I  should  have  closed  my  eyes  for  this  evening,  and 
to-morrow  I  would  have  made  thee  hear  reason.  But 
no,  my  gentleman  came  in  company,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  an  informer,  to  make  the  matter  better!" 

At  each  step  which  he  took  the  host  encountered 
solitary  passengers,  or  troops  and  companies  of  people, 
who  murmured  among  themselves  as  they  passed 
by.  At  this  point  in  his  silent  discourse  he  saw  a 
patrole  of  soldieYs  approach;  and  drawing  himself 
aside,  so  as  to  let  them  pass  by,  he  glanced  at  them 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  said  to  himself, — 
"there  go  fool-punishers!  And  thou  great  donkey! 
because  thou  hast  seen  a  few  people  in  movement 
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making  a  noise,  hast  got  it  into  thy  head,  that  the  world 
was  about  to  change  itself.  And  npon  this  good 
foundation  thou  hast  ruined  thyself,  and  hast  wished 
also  to  ruin  me;  which  is  not  just.  I  did  all  in  my 
power  to  save  thee;  and  thou  fool,  in  exchange,  hast 
wan^d  but  little  to  turn  my  hostel  topsy-turvy.  Now 
it  will  be  for  thee  to  extricate  thyself  from  this  trouble- 
some business;  as  for  myself,  I  shall  think  about  my 
own  affairs.  As  though  I  wanted  to  know  thy  name 
out  of  curiosity!  What  does  it  matter  to  me  whether 
thou  art  called  Taddeo,  or  Bartolommeo?  And  what 
a  great  pleasure  I  must  hare  in  taking  a  pen  in  my 
hand!  But  you  are  not  the  only  people  who  desire 
that  things  should  go  on  after  your  own  &shion.  I 
know  very  well  myself  that  there  are  proclamations 
which  are  counted  as  nothing;  a  fine  piece  of  news 
this,  for  a  mountaineer  to  come  and  tell  you !  But  thou 
dost  not  know,  perhaps,  that  the  proclamations  against 
landlords  count  for  something.  And  thou  wilt  endea- 
vour to  change  the  world,  and  wilt  speak;  and  yet 
thou  dost  not  know  that  when  one  wishes  to  do  as  the 
world  does,  and  to  have  the  proclamations  in  one's 
pocket,  the  first  thing  is  to  speak  of  them  with  great 
respect.  And  dost  thou  know,  great  simpleton,  dost 
thou  know  what  would  happen  to  a  poor  landlord 
who  should  be  of  thy  opinion,  and  should  not  demand 
the  name  of  those  who  do  him  the  favour  to  stay  at 
his  house?  '  Under  penalty,  of  whoever  of  the  afore- 
said hosts,  keepers  of  taverns,  of  three  hundred  scudi; ' 
yes,  here  are  three  hundred  scudi  hatched,  and  a  very 
good  way  to  spend  them  too;  'to  be  applied,  the  two- 
thirds  to  the  use  of  the  royal  chamber,  and  the  other 
third  to  the  use  of  the  accuser  or  informer.'    This 
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beautiful  swan!  ^Aad,  in  case  of  inability^  five  years 
of  the  galleys^  or  greater  pumshmenty  pecuniary  or 
corporal^  according  to  the  will  of  his  Excellency/ 
A  thousand  thanks  for  his  kindness!'' 

And  saying  these  words,  the  host  touched  the 
threshold  of  the  hall  of  justice. 

Here,  as  in  all  other  public  offices,  there  was  a 
great  bustle;  eyerywhere  were  persons  occupied  in 
issuing  such  orders  as  appeared  calculated  to  ensure 
the  peace  of  the  day  following,  so  as  to  remoYC  all 
pretext  for  revolt,  and  cool  the  minds  of  those  who 
desired  fresh  disorders,  and  also  to  establish  power  in 
those  hands  accustomed  to  exercise  it  The  number 
of  soldiers  was  increased  at  the  Superintendent's 
house;  the  ends  of  the  streets  were  barrieadoed  with 
beams  of  wood,  and  blocked  up  with  carts.  The 
bakers  were  ordered  to  make  bread  without  inter- 
mission; couriers  were  despatched  into  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  with  orders  to  send  grain  into  the 
city;  nobles  were  deputed  to  attend  at  each  bake- 
house from  the  early  morning,  to  watch  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  bread,  and  to  keep  by  their  fine  speeches 
and  their  authority  the  unquiet  spirits  in  check.  But 
to  give,  as  the  saying  is,  a  blow  to  the  hoop  and  an- 
other to  the  cask,  and  to  render  these  arrangements 
still  more  efficacious,  by  infusing  a  little  terror  into 
them,  they  even  set  abcAit  thinking  how  they  should 
ky  hands  upon  some  of  the  seditious;  and  this  was 
the  principal  care  of  the  Capitano  di  Giustizia.  (y\Pus 
bloodhound  had  been  in  the  field  from  the  commelice- 
ment  of  the  tumult;  and  this  seducing  Ambrogio 
FuseUa  was,  as  our  host  had  said,  a  disguised  in- 
fo^ner,  sent  out  to  seize  some  unfortunate  wretch  in 
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the  fact,  thus  be  enabled  to  recognise  him,  watch  him 
secretly,  and  then  deliver  him  up  at  night  when  quiet 
should  have  returned,  or  on  the  morrow. 

Having  heard  four  words  of  Benzols  sermon,  he 
immediately  calculated  upon  him,  our  hero  appearing 
an  excellent  criminal  and  exactly  a  fit  subject  for  him. . 
Finding  that  he  was  newly  arrived  from  the  country 
he  had  attempted  the  grand  stratagem  of  conducting 
him  directly  to  the  prison,  as  to  the  surest  lodging  in 
the  city,  but  this  failed,  as  we  have  seen.  However, 
he  could  carry  home  with  him  certain  information 
regarding  his  name,  surname,  and  country,  besides  a 
hundred  other  conjectures;  so  that  when  the  host 
arrived  there  to  say  what  he  knew  about  Eenzo,  they 
already  knew  more  than  he.  He  entered  the  accus- 
tomed chamber  and  made  his  report;  said  how  a 
stranger  was  come  to  lodge  at  his  house,  and  how 
this  same  stranger  would  not  give  up  his  name. 

"  You  have  done  your  duty  in  informing  us,"  said 
a  notary,  laying  down  his  pen;  ''but  we  already 
know  this.** 

"  A  fine  secret,"  thought  the  host;  "  that  requires 
a  mighty  genius ! " 

*'  And  we  know  also,"  continued  the  notary,  "  this 
much  respected  name." 

"The  devil!  the  name  also;  how  have  they  man- 
aged?" thought  the  host  again  to  himself. 

"  But,"  replied  the  notary,  with  a  serious  counte- 
nance, "  but  you  do  not  tell  us  all  candidly." 

"  What  ought  I  to  say  more?" 

"Ah,  ah!  we  know  very  well  that  this  person 
brought  into  your  hostel  a  quantity  of  bread  which 
he  had  stolen,  stolen  by  violence,  became  possessed 
of  by  pillage  and  sedition.'' 
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"  A  man  comes  with  a  cake  in  his  pocket;  I  am 
very  likely  to  know  where  he  has  taken  it  from.  And 
to  speak  as  though  at  the  point  of  death,  I  can  only 
say  I  saw  him  with  one  small  loaf.'' 

"  Always  the  way  with  you!  Always  excusing 
yourselves — always  defending  yourselves!  To  hear 
you,  these  fellows  are  all  honest  men.  How  can  you 
prove  that  this  loaf  was  honestly  acquired?" 

'^  What  have  I  to  prove?  I  do  not  enter  into  the 
bSbit;  I  was  the  host." 

**  You  cannot  however  deny  that  this  fellow,  your 
customer,  has  had  the  audacity  to  pronounce  words 
injurious  to  the  proclamations,  and  to  make  indecent 
and  irreverent  jokes  about  the  armorial  bearings  of 
his  Excellency." 

''  Pardon  me,  your  lordship;  but  how  can  he  be 
one  of  my  customers  if  I  now  see  him  for  the  first 
time?  It  is  the  devil — speaking  with  all  due  respect 
— who  has  sent  him  to  my  house.  If  I  had  known 
him,  your  lordship  sees  I  should  not  have  needed  to 
ask  his  name." 

"  However,  in  your  hostel,  in  your  presence,  have 
been  spoken  terrible  things:  audacious  words,  sedi* 
tious  proposals;  murmurings,  shouts,  clamour,  have 
been  heard." 

*'  How?  Would  your  lordship  have  me  pay  atten- 
tion to  nonsense  which  so  many  drunkards  bawl  all 
at  once?  I  am  a  poor  man,  I  must  attend  to  my  own 
interest.  And  then,  your  lordship  knows  that  those 
who  have  a  free  tongue  have  generally  a  nimble 
hand,  and  all  the  more  so  when  they  are  in  a  body, 
and " 

"  Yes,  yes;  let  them  do  and  say  what  pleases  them; 

c2 
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to-morrow,  to-morrow,  joa  will  see  whedier  lUi 
wantonness  lias  left  liiin.    What  do  yon  tfamk?" 

*'  I  do  not  think  anything/* 

'^  That  the  mob  wHl  have  made  itself  master  of 
Milan?" 

"Oh,  certainly  I" 

"  You  shall  see,  you  shall  see." 

"  I  understand  very  welL  The  king  will  always 
be  the  king;  but  whoever  has  taken  anything  will 
keep  it,  and  naturally  a  poor  father  of  a  family  will 
not  desire  to  deliver  it  up.  Your  lordships  have  the 
power,  and  it  is  your  lordships'  business." 

"  Have  you  still  many  people  in  your  house?** 

"  A  considerable  quantity." 

"  And  what  is  your  customer  doing?  Is  he  still 
shouting,  exciting  the  people,  and  preparing  seditions 
for  the  morrow?" 

''  This  stranger,  your  lordship  would  say;  he  is 
gone  to  bed." 

"  You  have  then  a  considerable  number  of  people 
— enough;  take  care  and  do  not  let  him  escape." 

"  Am  I  then  to  play  the  turnkey?"  thought  the 
host,  but  he  said  neither  no  nor  yes. 

''Betum  home,  and  be  prudent,"  resumed  the 
notary. 

"  I  have  always  been  prudent  Your  lordship  can 
say  whether  I  ever  have  been  brought  up  to  justice." 

**  And  do  not  think  that  justice  has  lost  its  power." 

''  I?  Good  heavens!  I  do  not  think  anything.  I 
am  careful  to  act  the  landlord." 

"  The  old  song;  have  you  nothing  more  to  say?'* 

"  What  eke  have  I  to  say?    Is  not  truth  one." 

**  Good!  what  you  have  deposed  is  sufficient  for 
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to-day.  The  case  will  be  seen  to;  to-morrow  you  will 
inform  us  minately  regarding  every  thing  that  wUl  be 
demanded  of  you." 

''How  can  I  inform  you  of  anything?'  I  know 
nothing;  I  have  scarcely  head-piece  enough  to  attend 
to  my  own  affairs." 

"  Take  care,  and  do  not  let  him  depart." 

"  I  hope  that  the  illustrious  Signer  Capitano  will 
know  that  I  came  immediately  to  fulfil  my  duty.  I 
kiss  your  lordship's  hands." 

At  break  of  day,  Renzo  had  been  snoring  for  seven 
hours,  and  was  yet,  poor  fellow,  in  his  deepest  sleep, 
when  two  violent  shakes  by  the  arm,  and  a  voice 
which  proceeded  from  the  bed's-foot,  shouting,  "  Lo- 
renzo TramagUno!"  woke  him  all  of  a  sudden.  He 
returned  to  consciousness,  stretched  out  his  arms, 
opened  his  eyes  with  difficulty,  and*  saw  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  a  man  clothed  in  black,  and  two 
armed  attendants,  one  on  either  side  of  his  bolster. 
Benzo,  what  between  the  surprise,  the  sleep,  and  the 
fumes  of  the  wine,  remained  a  moment  like  one  en- 
chanted. Believing  that  he  stiU  dreamed,  and  not 
finding  the  dream  very  agreeable,  he  moved  as  though 
to  awake  himself  thoroughly. 

**  Ah,  you  have  heard  at  last,  Lorenzo  TramagUno," 
said  the  man  in  the  black  cloak,  the  notary  of  the 
preceding  evening.  **  Come,  then,  get  up,  and  come 
with  us." 

"  Lorenzo  TramagUno ! "  said  Benzo  TramagUno; 
''  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  What  do  you  want 
with  me?    Who  has  told  you  my  name?" 

''  Chatter  less,  and  make  haste,"  said  one  of  the 
constables  who  stood  at  his  side,  taking  him  again  by 
the  arm. 
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**0h,  oh!  What  outrage  is  this?"  cried  Kenzo, 
drawing  away  his  arm.     •'Hostl  oh,  hostl" 

"  Shall  we  carry  him  off  in  his  shirt?"  asked  the 
other  constable,  turning  towards  the  notary. 

'^Do  you  tmderstand?"  returned  the  latter,  ad- 
dressing Kenzo.  ''This  shall  be  done,  unless  yoa 
get  up  very  quickly  and  come  along  with  us." 

"  And  wherefore?"  demanded  Benzo. 

"  The  wherefore  you  shall  hear  from  the  Signor 
Capitano  di  Giustizia." 

"I?  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  have  done  nothing; 
and  I  am  astonished " 

**  All  the  better  for  you,  all  the  better  for  you; 
with  two  words  you  will  be  set  free,  and  can  go  about 
your  business." 

''  Let  me  go  now,"  said  Benzo;  "  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  justice." 

"  Come,  let  us  have  done  with  it ! "  said  a  constable. 
Let  us  carry  him  away  I"  said  the  other. 
Lorenzo  Tramaglino!"  said  the  notary. 

"  How  does  your  lordship  know  my  name?*' 

^'  Do  your  duty,"  said  the  notary  to  the  constable, 
who  immediately  laid  hands  upon  Benzo  to  draw  him 
out  of  bed. 

''Ah,  don't  touch  an  honest  man's  body — for — 
I  know  how  to  dress  myself." 

"  Then  dress  yourself  quickly,"  said  the  notary. 

"  I  am  dressing  myself,"  replied  Benzo;  and  in  fact 
set  about  collecting  the  various  garments  which  lay 
scattered  over  the  bed,  like  the  fragments  of  a  ship- 
wreck upon  a  coast.  And  beginning  to  put  them  on, 
he  continued,  all  the  time  saying,  "  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  go  to  the  Capitano  di  Giustizia.    I  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  him;  since  this  unjust  affront  has  been 
offered  me,  I  wish  to  be  conducted  to  Ferrer.  I 
know  this,  I  know  that  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  he 
is  somewhat  indebted  to  me/' 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  son,  thou  shalt  be  conducted  to 
Ferrer,"  replied  the  notary. 

Under  other  circumstances  he  would  haye  laughed 
heartily  at  such  a  proposition;  but  this  was  not  a 
moment  in  which  to  laugh.  Already  in  coming  along 
he  had  seen  in  the  streets  a  certain  commotion,  but 
he  had  not  been  able  to  decide  whether  this  were  the 
remains  of  a  revolt  which  had  not  yet  entirely  sub- 
sided, or  the  commencement  of  a  fresh  one;  there 
was  a  rushing  in  of  people,  a  meeting,  a  marching  in 
companies,  a  collecting  in  knots.  And  now,  without 
appearing,  or  at  least  striving  not  to  appear  to  do  so, 
he  was  busied  listening,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  noise  increased.  He  was,  therefore,  desirous 
of  making  as  much  speed  as  possible;  but  he  would 
also  have  wished  to  conduct  Renzo  away  quietly, 
and  with  his  own  consent;  for,  should  he  come^to 
open  war  with  him  in  the  street,  he  could  not  be 
certain  whether  he  should  find  them  still  three  to 
one.  Therefore,  he  gave  the  constables  to  understand 
by  a  glance  that  they  should  have  patience,  and  not 
exasperate  the  young  man;  and  himself  sought  to 
persuade  him  by  gentle  speeches.  The  youth,  whilst 
he  dressed  himself  very  slowly,  recalled  to  mind,  as 
well  as  he  could,  the  events  of  the  past  day,  and 
pretty  nearly  guessed  that  the  proclamation,  and  the 
name,  and  the  surname,  must  be  the  cause  of  all; 
but  how  the  devil  did  this  fellow  know  his  name? 
And  what  the  devil  could  have  happened  in  the 
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night,  to  make  officers  of  justice  courageous  enough 
thus  to  come  boldly,  and  lay  hands  upon  one  of  these 
brave  lads,  whose  voice  but  the  preceding  day  had 
been  of  so  much  weight  in  the  assembly?  And  yet 
they  could  not  all  be  asleep,  since  Benxo  also  per- 
ceived an  increasing  noise  in  the  street.  At  length, 
looking  into  the  notary's  countenance,  he  discovered 
the  agitation  which  the  other  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
keep  concealed.  Then,  as  though  to  throw  some 
light  upon  these  conjectures,  and  to  reconnoitre  the 
country, to  gain  time,  and  even  to  attempt  a  bold  stroke, 
he  said,  ^*  I  see  well  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this;  it  is 
from  love  of  the  name  and  surname;  truly,  last  night 
I  was  somewhat  gay;  these  hosts  have  sometimes 
certain  very  treacherous  wines;  and  sometimes,  I  say, 
it  is  weU  known  that  when  wine  is  in  the  body,  it  is 
the  wine  that  speaks.  But,  if  this  concerns  nothing 
else,  I  am  ready  to  give  you  every  satisfaction; 
Besides,  you  already  knbw  my  name.  Who  the 
devil  has  told  it  you?" 

^' Bravo,  my  fine  fellow,  bravo!"  replied  the 
notary,  with'  a  very  polite  air.  '^  I  see  that  you  are 
right,  and  you  may  believe  me,  who  am  of  the  pro- 
fession, that  you  are  gentler  than  all  the  others. 
This  is  the^best  way  to  get  off  quickly  and  well;  with 
this  good  disposition,  you  will  be  dismissed  with  two 
words,  and  set  at  liberty.  But  see,  my  son,  I  have 
my  hands  bound,  and  cannot  release  you  here,  as 
I  should  like.    Oome,  make  haste,  and  only  come  on 

without  fear;  when  they  see  who  you  are and 

then  I  will  say Allow  me  to  act enough; 

make  haste,  my  son." 

''Ah!  you  cannot;  I  know  how,"  said  Benzo;  and 
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he  ooatx&med  to  dress  Iniiiself»  poshing  back  the  con- 
stibleSf  who  eiideayoiiied  to  ]Ky  hold  of  him  so  as  to 
hasten  his  operattons. 

''  Shall  we  pass  through  the  Cathedral-square?*' 
he  at  length  demanded  of  the  notary. 

**  Any  way  you  like,  the  shortest  way,  so  as  to  get 
yon  the  sooner  liberated/'  said  our  notary,  torment- 
ing himself  inwardly,  whether  he  onght  to  let  this 
mysterious  demand  of  Renzo,  which  might  become 
the  subject  of  a  hundred  questions,  fall  to  the 
ground.  ''  What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  bom  unfortu- 
nate ! ''  thought  he.  **  Only  see  I  A  fellow  jEedls  into 
my  hands,  who,  it  seems,  wiU  do  nothing  but  chatter; 
if  one  had  only  breathing  time,  thus  extra  farmam, 
speaking  academically,  in  the  way  of  friendly  discourse, 
one  could  make  him  confess  anything  that  one  liked, 
without  using  the  rope;  he  is  a  man  to  qonduct  into 
prison  and  examine  well,  without  he  himself  having 
any  idea  of  what  is  going  on;  and  that  a  man  of  this 
description  must  needs  fall  into  my  hands  precisely 
in  a  moment  of  anxiety  like  the  present.  Ah  I  there 
is  no  means  to  escape,''  continued  he,  listening  and 
inclining  his  head;  "  there  is  no  remedy^  the  day 
promises  to  be  even  stormier  than  yesterday.''  What 
caused  him  to  think  this,  was  an  extraordinary  noise 
which  was  heard  in  the  street;  and  he  could  not 
refrain  from  opening  the  window  and  casting  a  glance 
below.  He  saw  that  there  was  a  company  of  citizens, 
who,  when  commanded  by  the  patrole  to  disperse, 
had,  in  the  beginning, replied  with  violent  language; 
but  who,  nevertheless,  at  last  separated  themselves, 
murmuring  loudly;  and  what  particularly  appeared 
to  the  notary  a  fatal  sign,  was  that  the  fltoldiers  were 
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full  of  politeness  towards  the  populace.  He  closed 
the  window,  and  hesitated  a  moment  whether  he 
ought  to  carry  out  the  enterprise,  or,  leaving  Benzo 
in  the  care  of  the  two  constables,  hasten  to  inform 
the  Capitano  di  Giustizia  of  what  had  happened. 
"  But,"  thought  he  immediately  to  himself,  "  they 
will  tell  me  I  am  a  coward,  that  I  am  good  for 
nothing,  that  I  ought  to  execute  the  orders  given  me. 
I  am  in  for  it;  so  I  may  as  well  proceed.  Cursed 
crowd!  cursed  trade ! " 

Renzo  was  already  on  his  legs,  the  two  satellites 
stood  on  each  side  of  him.  The  notary  signed  to 
them  not  to  offer  him  too  much  violence,  and  said  to 
his  prisoner,  "  Come,  my  brave  lad,  make  haste  I'' 

Benzo  also  heard,  saw,  and  thought.  He  was  now 
entirely  dressed,  with  the  exception  of  his  doublet, 
which  he  held  in  one  hand,  feeling  with  the  other  in 
the  pockets.  **  Oh ! "  said  he,  looking  at  the  notary 
with  a  very  significant  expression  of  face,  ''there 
^as  money  and  a  letter  here.  Signer  mio!" 

"  Every  thing  shall  be  punctually  returned  when 
all  these  little  formalities  are  executed.  Let  us  go, 
let  us  go/' 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  Renzo,  shaking  his  head;  "  this 
wont  do  for  me.  I  will  have  my  property.  Signer  mio. 
I  will  render  account  of  my  actions;  but  I  will  have 
my  property/' 

''  I  wish  to  shew  you  how  much  I  confide  in  you; 
here  they  are,  and  make  haste,"  said  the  notary, 
taking  out  of  his  bosom,  and  consigning  into  Benzo's 
hands,  the  sequestered  articles.  Our  hero,  replacing 
them  where  they  had  been  before,  muttered  between 
his  teeth,  "  You  hold  so  much  converse  with  thieves^ 
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that  you  liave  learned  some  little  of  their  trade!" 
The  constables  coald  no  longer  contain  themselves, 
but  the  notary  held  them  in  check  with  his  eyes, 
saying  to  himself  meantime,  "  If  thou  set  foot  beyond 
this  threshold,  thou  shalt  pay  for  this  with  usury — 
thou  shalt  pay  for  it!'' 

Whilst  Renzo  put  on  his  doublet,  and  took  his  hat, 
the  notary  signed  to  one  of  the  constables  to  proceed 
down  stairs,  sent  the  prisoner  after  him,  then  the 
other  of  these  good  friends,  and  then  followed  him- 
self. When  they  were  in  the  kitchen,  whilst  Renzo 
said,  ''Where  has  this  blessed  host  hid  himself?'' 
die  notary  gave  another  sign  to  the  constables,  who, 
seizing  hold  of  Renzo  one  on  either  hand,  fastened 
his  wrist  with  certain  machines,  which,  by  this  hypo- 
critical figure  of  speech,  are  called  handcuffs.  They 
consisted  (we  regret  thus  to  be  obliged  to  descend  to 
particulars  so  unworthy  the  gravity  of  history,  but 
perspicuity  demands  it),  they  consisted  in  a  small  cord, 
a  little  longer  than  would  go  round  an  ordinary  wrist, 
with  small  pieces  of  wood,  like  pegs,  at  the  two  ends. 
This  cord  went  round  the  patient's  wrist;  and  the 
bits  of  wood  passed  between  the  middle  and  third 
finger  of  the  captor's  hand,  remaining  in  his  grasp, 
so  that,  in  turning  them,  he  tightened  the  cord 
according  to  his  pleasure;  and  by  this  means  he  was 
enabled,  not  only  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  captured, 
but  also  to  torture  one  who  might  be  stubborn;  and 
to  this  end  the  cord  was  full  of  knots. 

Renzo  struggled,  and  cried  out,  '^  What  treachery 

is  this?  to  an  honest  man "    But  the  notary,  who 

had  his  fine  speeches  ready  for  every  unpleasant  event, 
said, "  Have  patience.  They  are  only  doing  their  duty. 
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What  would  you  have?  These  are  all  formalities. 
We  eren  are  not  able  to  treat  people  as  our  hearts 
dictate.  If  we  did  not  do  that  which  we  are  ordered 
to  do,  we  should  be  prettily  off,  worse  even  than  you  I 
Haye  patience." 

Whilst  he  spoke  thus,  the  two  whose  business  it 
was  to  operate  upon  him  gave  a  twist  to  the  bits  of 
wood.  Benzo  plunged  like  a  fiery  horse  which  feels 
his  mouth  pressed  by  his  bit,  and  cried,  *^  Patience!" 

'^  But,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the  notary,  **  this  is 
the  true  way  to  get  yourself  liberated.  What  would 
you  have?  It  is  a  tedious  affair,  I  see  that  myself; 
but  behaving  yourself  well,  you  will  hare  done  with 
it  in  a  moment.  And  then  I  see  that  you  are  well 
disposed,  and  I  feel  inclined  to  assist  you;  I  wish  to 
give  you  yet  another  piece  of  advice  for  your  good. 
Believe  me,  who  am  practised  in  these  affairs;  go 
straightforward  on  your  way,  without  looking  here 
or  there,  without  making  yourself  remarked;  thus 
no  one  will  attend  to  you,  no  one  will  percei^ie  who 
it  is,  and  thus  you  will  preserve  your  honour.  In  an 
hour,  £rom  this  time,  you  will  be  at  liberty.  There 
is  so  much  to  be  done,  that  they  will  also  be  in  ^  »»te 

to  set  you  free;  and  then  I  will  speak lou 

will  go  about  your  affairs,  and  no  one  will  know  that 
you  have  been  in  the  hands  of  justice.  And  you,'' 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  constables  with  a  severe 
air,  '^  take  great  care  to  do  him  no  ill,  for  he  is  under 
my  protection;  it  is  necessary  that  you  perform  your 
duty;  but  recollect  that  he  is  an  honest  and  a  civil 
youth,  who,  in  a  short  time,  will  again  be  at  liberty, 
and  that  he  is  likely  to  feel  regard  for  his  honour. 
Proceed  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  shall  perceive 
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anything,  as  though  yon  were  three  gentlemen  going 
a  walk.'^  And  in  an  imperative  tone,  and  with 
threatening  brows,  he  conclnded, ''  Yon  have  under- 
stood;" then  turning  himself  to  Benzo  with  a  calmed 
brow,  and  with  a  countenance  suddenly  become 
smiling,  which  seemed  to  say,  ''  Oh,  but  really  we 
are  great  friends! "  he  again  whispered  to  him,  ^'  Be 
prudent,  follow  directions:  proceed  collected  and 
calm,  confide  in  those  who  wish  you  well;  let  us  be 
going."    And  the  train  moved  off. 

Renzo,  however,  did  not  believe  one  word  of  all 
these  beautiful  speeches;  neither  that  the  notary 
wished  more  good  to  him  than  to  the  constables, 
neither  that  he  had  his  reputation  so  much  at  heart, 
neither  that  he  felt  any  inclination  to  assist  him ;  but 
he  understood  very  well  that  this  excellent  man,  fear- 
ful that  some  good  occasion  of  escaping  from  their 
hands  might  present  itself  in  the  streets,  made  these 
fine  proposals,  in  order  to  deter  him  from  watching 
for  and  profiting  by  it  Therefore  all  these  exhorta- 
tions were  of  no  use,  except  to  confirm  him  in  the 
designs  which  he  had  in  his  head,  and  to  make  him 
do  precisely  the  contrary. 

Let  no  one  however  conclude  from  this  that  the 
notary  was  an  inexperienced  knave  and  a  novice, 
because  he  would  thus  be  under  a  mistake.  He  was, 
on  the  coiitrary,  an  arch  knave,  says  our  historian, 
who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  his  fiiends,  but  in 
this  moment  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  agitation.  I 
can  assure  you  that  in  this  ordinary  state  of  mind  he 
would  have  ridiculed  any  one  who,  to  induce  another 
to  commit  himself,  should  have  gone  and  suggested 
the  means,  and  counselled  him  so  warmly  with  the 
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miserable  feint  of  giving  him,  as  a  friend,  a  disinte- 
rested piece  of  advice.  But  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency in  men  when  they  are  agitated  and  anxious, 
and  observe  that  another  is  able  to  extricate  them 
from  their  embarrassment,  to  demand  this  assistance 
earnestly  and  repeatedly,  and  under  every  sort  of 
pretence;  and  knaves  also,  when  they  are  in  agitation 
and  anxiety,  become  subject  to  this  general  law. 
Therefore  it  happens  that  they  in  circumstances  like 
the  present  mostly  make  such  a^oor  figure.  These 
masterly  stratagems,  this  beautiful  cunning  with  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  come  off  victorious,  which  are 
become  to  them  like  a  second  nature,  and  which  em- 
ployed in  time,  and  conducted  with  presence  of  mind, 
with  the  necessary  calmness,  succeed  so  well  and  so 
secretly, — this  cunning  which,  after  a  successful  result 
calls  forth  such  universal  applause,  is  adopted  in  all 
haste  by  these  poor  wretches  when  they  are  in  great 
straits,  madly,  without  cleverness  or  grace;  in  such 
a  manner  too  as  to  cause  those  who  see  them  thus 
struggling  and  striving,  to  pity  and  laugh  at  theiki; 
and  the  one  whom  they  would  make  their  victim, 
although  less  crafty  than  they,  discovers  their  plot, 
and  from  their  own  artifices  receives  light  and  turns 
it  against  them.  Therefore  it  can  never  be  sufficiently 
recommended  to  knaves  by  profession  to  preserve 
always  their  sangfroid^  or  if  possible  always  to  remain 
the  stronger  party,  which  after  all  is  the  safest  plan. 

Kenzo,  therefore,  was  scarcely  arrived  in  the  street, 
than  he  began  to  look  about  him  here  and  there,  to 
waver  his  body  to  the  right  and  left,  to  listen  with 
both  ears.  There  was  not,  however,  any  extraordi- 
nary concourse  of  people  in  the  streets,  and  yet  in 
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the  countenance  of  more  than  one  passer-by^  it  was 
easy  to  read  an  indescribable  seditious  expression, 
yet  every  one  pursued  their  way,  and  properly  speak- 
ing there  was  no  sedition. 

^' Be  prudent,  be  prudent!"  muttered  the  notary 
behind  his  back;  "  remember  your  honour,  your 
honour,  my  son!"  But  when  Benzo,  listening  to 
three  men  who  came  up  with  inflamed  countenances, 
heard  them  speak  of  a  bakehouse,  of  concealed  flour, 
of  justice,  be  also  began  making  signs  to  them,  and 
coughing  in  a  manner  which  announces  quite  another 
thing  than  a  cold.  Thebe  men  regarded  this  little 
troop  with  more  attention,  and  stopped;  with  them 
also  some  others  who  had  just  then  come  up,  and 
others  who  had  gone  on  before,  began  to  whisper, 
and  turning  back  brought  up  the  rear. 

''Take  care  of  yourself;  be  prudent,  my  son,  do 
not  spoil  your  aflairs;  think  of  your  honour,  of  your 
reputation,^^  murmured  the  notary.  Benzo  behaved 
in  a  still  worse  manner.  The  constables  after  having 
consulted  each  other  by  glances,  thinking  to  do  wisely 
(every  one  is  liable  to  err),  drew  tight  the  handcufis. 

"  Ahil  ahil  ahil^'  cried  the  tortured  one;  at  this  cry 
the  people  crowded  round,  they  hastened  from  all 
sides;  the> convoy  found  itself  perplexed.  ''  He  is  a 
profligate  fellow,"  whispered  the  notary  to  those  who 
surrounded  him;  ''he  is  a  thief,  caught  in  the  fact. 
Betire,  allow  the  officers  of  justice  to  pass  on."  But, 
Benzo  perceived  this  fine  opportunity,  he  saw  the 
constables  become  white,  or  at  least  pale.  "  If  I  don't 
assist  myself  now,  all  the  worse  for  me,"  thought  he. 
And  suddenly  he  raised  his  voice.  "  Good  people! 
they  are  taking  me  to  prison,  because  yesterday  I 
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shouted,  'bread  and  jastice/  I  have  done  nothing 
else.  I  am  an  honest  man;  assist  me,  do  not  abandon 
me,  good  people ! " 

A  favourable  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd,  then 
protecting  voices  raised  themselves  in  reply;  at  first 
the  constables  commanded,  then  requested,  then  be- 
sought those  who  were  nearest  to  move  away,  and 
make  an  opening;  the  mob,  however,  crowded  and 
pressed  round  them  all  the  more.  The  constables 
at  sight  of  danger,  loosened  the  handcufi,  and  only 
thought  how  they  might  lose  themsdives  among  the 
crowd,  and  get  off  unobserved.  The  notary  desired 
ardently  to  do  the  same,  but  this  was  difficult  on  account 
of  his  black  cloak;  the  poor  man,  pale  and  despo&dingt 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  very,  very  small.  He 
moved  along  bending  his  body,  so  as  to  escape  out  of 
the  crowd;  but  he  could  not  raise  his  head,  without 
seeing  twenty  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  He  studied  ia 
every  possible  manner  to  appear  a  stranger,  who^ 
passing  by  on  his  way  home,  had  found  himself  as 
fast  in  the  crowd,  as  a  straw  in  the  ice;  and  meeting 
face  to  &ce,  with  a  man  who  gazed  at  him  intently, 
with  a  frown  even  more  threatening  than  that  of  the 
others,  he  composed  his  mouth  to  a  smile,  and  with 
a  silly  air,  demanded — ''what  has  happened?" 

"Ah,  raven  1"  replied  he;  "Raven,  raven!"  re- 
sounded from  all  sides.  Blows  were  now  added  to 
the  cries,  so  that  in  a  short  time,  partly  by  his  own 
legs,  partly  by  the  elbows  of  others,  he  obtained  that 
which  was  in  this  moment  the  most  important  to  him 
— a  release  from  this  crush. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

**  Escape,  escape,  honest  man;  here  is  a  conrenti  there 
is  a  church !  on  this  side,  on  that  side  I  ^'  was  shouted  to 
Benzo  on  all  hands.  This  adyice  was  not  necessary, 
as  fiu:  as  escape  was  concerned.  From  the  first  moment 
that  the  hope  of  freeing  himself  from  these  wretches' 
clutches  had  arisen  in  his  mind,  he  had  begun  to  form 
his  plans,  and  determined,  if  successful,  to  fly,  when 
once  at  liberty,  not  only  the  city,  but  the  duchy. 
"  Because,^'  thought  he,  "  they  have  my  name  written 
down  in  their  cursed  books,  let  them  have  come  by 
it  in  what  manner  they  may;  and  with  my  name  and 
surname,  they  can  come  and  seize  me  whenever  they 
like."  And  as  to  an  asylum,  he  would  not  have  taken 
refuge  there,  unless  he  had  had  the  constables  on  his 
heels.  ''Because,"  thought  he  to  himself,  ''if  I  can  be 
a  bird  of  the  forest,  I  will  not  be  a  bird  of  the  cage." 
Therefore  he  had  chosen,  as  his  place  of  refuge,  that 
part  of  the  territory  of  Bergamo  where  his  cousin 
Bortolo  was  established,  who,  if  you  remember,  had 
already  invited  him  so  often  to  go  there.  But  how  to 
find  the  way,  that  was  the  difficult  point.  Left  in  an 
unknown  quarter  of  a  city,  with  which  he  might  be 
said  to  be  entirely  unacquainted,  Benzo  did  not  even 
know  by  what  gate  to  depart,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
Bergamo;  and  even  had  he  known  this,  he  would  not 
have  known  how  to  get  to  this  gate.  For  one  moment 
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he  thought  of  inquiring  his  road  from  one  of  his 
liberators;  yet,  in  the  short  time  left  him  to  meditate 
upon  his  affairs,  certain  ideas  had  passed  through  his 
mind,  regarding  this  very  obliging  sword-cutler  the 
father  of  four  children,  and  with  very  good  reason  he 
did  not  wish  to  make  known  his  designs  to  so  large 
a  company,  among  which  there  might  happen  to  be 
another  friend  of  the  same  stamp,  and  therefore  he 
immediately  resolved  to  depart  with  all  speed,  and 
he  could  inquire  his  road  in  some  place  where  no  one 
would  know  him,  or  know  wherefore  ^e  made  this 
inquiry.  He  said  to  his  liberators,  ''many  thanks, 
my  good  fellows — blessings  on  you!"  and  passed  on 
through  the  opening  which  was  immediately  made 
for  him,  took  to  his  heels,  and  away— -down  an  alleys 
now  through  a  little  street,  rushing  on  for  some  time 
without  knowing  where.  When  it  seemed  to  him  he 
was  sufficiently  removed,  he  slackened  his  pace,  so  as 
not  to  excite  suspicion,  and  began  looking  here  and 
there  to  choose  some  one  from  whom  to  procure  the 
information  he  required,  some  countenance  which 
should  inspire  him  with  confidence.  But  even  here 
there  was  a  difficulty.  The  question  in  itself  was 
suspicious,  time  pressed;  the  constables  recovered 
from  this  little  misadventure  would  doubtless  again 
be  on  the  track  of  their  fugitive;  the  report  of  his 
flight  might  already  have  arrived  here;  and  in  this 
multitude,  Kenzo  might  perhaps  pass  ten  judgments 
founded  on  physiognomy,  before  finding  the  counte* 
nance  that  suited  him.  This  great  fat  man  who  stood 
upon  the  threshold  of  his  shop,  with  his  legs  apart, 
his  hands  behind  him,  with  his  large  corporation 
in  front,  with  his  chin  in  the  air,  from  which  hung 
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a  large  double-chin,  and  who,  having  nothing  else  to 
do,  alternately  raised  his  large  trembling  mass  upon 
the  points  of  his  toes,  and  let  it  fall  again  upon  his 
heels,  had  the  countenance  of  a  curious  talkative  fellow, 
who,  instead  of  giving  replies, ,  would  have  asked 
questions.  The  other,  who  came  forward  with  his 
eyes  fixed  and  his  lips  open,  far  from  being  able  to 
direct  a  stranger  well  and  quickly,  seemed  scarcely 
to  know  his  own  road.  The  little  lad  who,  to  speak 
the  truth,  looked  marvellously  wide  awake,  looked 
still  more  malicious,  and  probably  would  have  had 
a  foolish  delight,  in  sending  a  poor  countryman  in 
the  very  opposite  direction  to  the  one  he  desired. 
So  true  is  it  that  to  an  embarrassed  man  every  thing 
is  a  firesh  embarrassment  He  at  length  saw  one  who 
came  along  in  haste,  and  thinking  that  this  person, 
having  probably  some  pressing  affair  on  hand,  would 
answer  him  quickly  and  without  more  ado,  and  hearing 
him  talk  to  himself  he  imagined  he  must  be  a  sincere 
openhearted  man,  he  accosted  him,  saying,  ''pray 
sir,  which  direction  must  one  take  to  reach  Bergamo?^' 

*'  To  reach  Bergamo?  through  the  Eastern-gate." 

''Many  thanks;  and  to  arrive  at  the  Eastern- 
gate?'' 

"  Take  the  street  to  the  left,  you  will  find  yourself 
in  the  Cathedral-square,  then " 

"  Enough,  sir ;  I  know  the  rest.  Grod  reward  you  I " 
And  he  hastened  on  in  the  direction  which  had  been 
indicated  to  him.  The  other  looked  after  him  a 
moment, — and  combining  in  his  mind  this  manner  of 
departure  with  the  question,  he  said  to  himself, — 
"  Either  he  has  done  an  evil  deed,  or  some  one  will 
do  evil  to  him.'* 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Renzo  reached  the  Cathedral-square;  he  crossed  it, 
passed  by  a  heap  of  cinders  and  extinguished  coals, 
and  recognised  the  remains  of  the  bonfire  which  he 
had  witnessed  the  day  before;  he  passed  along  the 
flight  of  steps  of  the  cathedral,  saw  again  the  bake- 
house of ''  the  Crutches/'  half  demolished  and  guarded 
by  soldiers,  and  hurried  on  right  through  the"  street 
up  which  he  had  come  with  the  mob;  arrived  at  the 
Capuchin's  convent,  he  cast  a  glance  at  the  little  square 
and  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  said  to  himself,— 
*'  that  Friar,  however,  gave  me  yesterday  a  very  good 
piece  of  advice;  telling  me  to  stay  and  wait  in  the 
church,  and  thus  do  a  little  good." 

Here,  having  stopped  a  moment  to  observe  atten- 
tively the  gate  by  which  he  should  issue  forth,  and 
seeing  there,  thus  from  afar,  many  people  guarding 
it,  and  having  his  imagination  somewhat  heated  (one 
must  pardon  him — he  had  reasons),  he  felt  a  certain 
repugnance  to  encounter  this  gateway.  Finding  thus 
at  hand  an  asylum,  where,  with  his  letter,  he  would 
be  so  well  received,  he  was  strongly  tempted  to 
enter.  But  suddenly  recovering  courage,  he  thought, 
'^  Bird  of  the  forest,  as  long  .as  is  possible.  Who 
knows  me?  The  constables  will  not  have  cut  them- 
selves into  pieces  to  go  and  watch  for  me  at  all  the 
gates/'  He  turned  round  to  see  whether  any  one 
was  coming  from  that  side;  but  he  saw  no  one  wha 
appeared  to  occupy  himself  about  him.  He  went 
forward;  making  those  good  legs,  which  would  always 
be  running  when  they  should  only  be  walking,  move 
slower,  and  very  quietly,  whistling  in  a  low  voice,  he 
arrived  at  the  gate. 

There  happened  to  be,  precisely  in  the  gateway,  a 
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number  of  custom-honse  officers,  and,  as  a  reinforce- 
ment, a  company  of  Spanish  soldiers;  but  they  were 
all  occupied  in  guarding  the  farthermost  side  of  the 
gate,  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  those  who, 
hearing  of  a  commotion,  should  hasten  to  the  city, 
like  ravens  to  the  field  of  battle;  thus  Benzo,  with 
an  indifferent  air,  with  his  eyes  cast  down,  and  with 
a  gait  between  that  of  a  traveller  and  of  one  who 
merely  takes  a  walk,  stepped  forth  without  any  one 
accosting  him;  but  inwardly  his  heart  beat  violently. 
Seeing  to  the  right  a  narrow  path,  he  entered  it,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  principal  road;  and  proceeded  some 
way  before  he  even  turned  round. 

He  travelled  on  and  on;  he  came  ux>on  hamlets 
and  upon  villages,  he  passed  by  them  without  asking 
their  names;  and  certain  of  removing  himself  from 
Milan,  he  hoped  to  approach  Bergamo;  this  sufficed 
for  the  time  being.  Sometimes  he  turned  round; 
sometimes  he  looked  at  and  rubbed,  now  one  wrist, 
now  the  other,  for  they  were  still  somewhat  benumbed, 
and  round  them  might  be  seen  a  red  line,  the  mark 
of  the  little  cord.  His  thoughts  were,  as  every  one 
can  imagine,  a  mixture  of  penitence,  of  disquiet,  of 
rage,  of  tenderness;  his  was  a  fatiguing  study,  the 
endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  things  said  and 
done  the  evening  before,  to  discover  the  secret  cause 
of  his  miserable  fate,  and  above  all,  to  imagine  how 
they  had  been  able  to  know  his  name.  His  suspicion 
fell  naturally  upon  the  sword-cutler,  with  whom  he/^ 
remembered  to  have  spoken  rather  freely.  And 
recollecting  in  what  manner  the  man  had  secretly 
pumped  him,  his  whole  behaviour,  all  his  offers, 
which  ended  ever  in  a  desire  to  learn  something,  his 
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suspicion  became  almost  a  certainty.  He  had  also  a 
confused  remembrance  of  haying  continued  to  chat^ 
after  the  departure  of  the  sword-cutler;  but  with 
whom?  guess^  if  thou  canst,  grashopper,  about  what? 
His  memory,  much  as  he  might  question  her,  could 
not  inform  him;  she  could  only  say,  that  at  that  time 
she  was  not  at  home.  The  podr  fellow  lost  himself 
in  this  Tain  search;  he  was  like  a  man  who,  having 
giren  many  a  carte-blanche  to  a  man  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  very  flower  of  honour,  discovers  that  he 
is  a  cheat,  and  desires  to  know  the  state  of  his  afiairs; 
to  know  what?  That  all  is  a  chaos.  Another  painful 
study  of  his  was  to  form  some  design  for  the  future 
which  should  please  him;  those  which  were  not 
formed  of  air  were  all  melancholy. 

But  soon  the  most  difficult  thing  was  to  find  the 
road.  Afler  travelling  on  some  time,  one  might  say, 
as  chance  directed,  he  saw  that  by  himself  he  could 
not  again  find  the  right  track.  He  felt  however  a 
certain  reluctance  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Bergamo, 
as  though  this  name  had  something  suspicious  and 
strange  about  it;  but  nothing  else  was  to  be  done. 
He  resolved  therefore  to  address  himself  to  the  first 
traveller  he  met  whose  physiognomy  pleased  him; 
and  this  he  did. 

"  You  are  out  of  the  track,"  replied  the  traveller; 
and  then  thinking  a  short  time^  partly  by  words^ 
partly  by  signs,  he  indicated  to  him  the  course  which 
he  must  pursue  in  order  to  reach  the  high  road. 
Benzo  thanking  him,  did  as  though  he  would  follow 
his  advice,  and  reaUy  took  this  direction,  intending 
to  approach  the  road,  not  to  lose  sight  of  it,  and  travel 
on  by  its  side  as  long  as  was  possible,  without  how* 
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ever  setting  foot  in  it;  but  this  design  was  easier  to 
conceive  than  to  put  into  execution^  llie  end  was  that, 
proceeding  thus  from  right  to  left,  in  a  zig-zag  manner, 
following  in  part  the  indications  which  he  had  received 
on  the  way,  in  part  correcting  them  according  to  his 
own  ideas  and  adapting  them  to  his  own  purpose, 
and  also  allowing  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  road 
upon  which  he  found  himself,  our  fugitive  had  walked 
perhaps  twelve  miles  when  he  was  not  distant  more 
than  six  from  Milan;  and  as  to  Bergamo,  it  was  well 
if  he  had  not  moved  fiurther  away  from  it  He  began 
to  comprehend  that  going  on  after  this  manner  he 
should  never  succeed,  and  resolved  to  find  out  some 
other  expedient.  The  one  which  occurred  to  him 
was  to  discover  through  his  sagacity  the  name  of  some 
neighbouring  village,  on  the  frontiers,  at  which  he 
might  arrive  by  cross-roads,  and  inquiring  after  this 
place  he  would  thus  have  the  road  directed  without 
sowing  here  and  there  this  terrible  name  of  Bergamo, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  speak  of  flight,  expulsion, 
and  of  some  criminal  deed. 

Whilst  he  sought  the  means  by  which  to  gain  all 
this  information  without  causing  suspicion,  he  saw  a 
bough  hanging  before  the  door  of  a  small  house  which 
stood  solitary  in  the  outskirts  of  a  village.  For  some 
time  he  had  felt  the  necessity  of  recruiting  his  strength 
increase;  he  thought  this  would  be  the  place  in  which 
to  serve  himself  in  both  ways,  and  entered.  Here 
was  only  an  old  woman,  with  her  distaff  at  her  side 
and  spindle  in  her  hand.  He  asked  for  something  to 
eat;  a  little  siracckmol*  and  some  good  wine  were 
offered  him;  he  accepted  the  stracchino,  but  refused 

*  A  kind  of  toft  cheese. 
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the  wine  (wine  was  become  hateful  to  him  on  accoimt 
of  the  joke  it  had  played  him  the  night  before); 
seated  himself^  and  besought  the  woman  to  be  as 
quick  as  she  could.  She  had  prepared  the  table  in  a 
moment;  and  immediately  began  to  storm  her  guest 
with  questions  about  himself^  and  the  great  events 
which  had  taken  place  at  Milan^  for  the  report  had 
reached  thus  far.  Eenzo  not  only  knew  how  to  elude 
these  demands  with  the  greatest  dexterity^  but  profit- 
ing by  this  difficultyi  he  turned  to  his  own  advantage 
the  old  woman's  curiosity^  when  she  asked  him  where 
he  was  going  to. 

"  I  have  to  go  to  many  places/*  he  replied;  "  and 
if  I  find  a  moment,  I  should  like  to  stop  a  short  time 
in  that  rather  considerable  village  on  the  road  to 
Bergamo,  near  the  frontier,  in  the  Milanese  territory; 
however — how  is  it  called?'* — There  will  certainly 
be  some  such  one,  thought  he  to  himself. 

"  Gorgonzola,  you  would  say,'*  replied  the  old 
woman. 

"  Gorgonzola,'*  repeated  Renzo,  so  as  to  fix  the 
name  better  in  his  memory.  **  Is  it  far  firom  here?'^ 
he  continued. 

"  I  do  not  precisely  know;  perhaps  ten,  perhaps 
twelve  miles.  If  one  of  my  sons  were  here  he  could 
tell  you." 

"  And  do  you  think  one  could  go  there  by  these 
pleasant  little  by-paths,  without  taking  the  high-road? 
There  is  such  dust,  such  terrible  dust  I  It  is  such  a 
long  time  that  we  have  had  no  rain !  ** 

"  It  seems  to  me  you  could;  you  will  be  able  to 
ask  in  the  first  village  you  come  to  on  the  right.** 
And  she  named  this  village  to  him. 
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'^  That  is  good/'  said  Eenzo,  rising  and  taking  a 
piece  of  bread  which  had  remained  over  from  this 
meagre  repast,  a  piece  of  bread  very  different  from 
the  one  he  had  found  the  day  before  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross  of  San  Dionigi;  he  paid  his  bill,  went 
out,  directing  his  course  to  the  right.  And  not  to 
lengthen  our  recital  more  than  is  necessary,  with  this 
name  of  Gorgonzola  on  his  lips,  he  travelled  on  from 
village  to  village,  and  at  length  arrived  about  an  hour 
after  sunset. 

Whilst  travelling  on  he  had  formed  the  design  of 
making  at  Gorgonzola  a  little  halt,  and  a  somewhat 
more  substantial  repast.  His  body  would  have  ap« 
proved  of  a  bed,  but  sooner  than  gratify  it  in  this 
desire,  Renzo  would  have  let  it  fall  dead  upon  the 
road.  His  intention  was  to  inform  himself  at  the 
hostel  of  the  distance  of  the  Adda,  to  extract  cleverly 
the  knowledge  by  what  by-road  he  could  most  easily 
reach  it,  and  to  take  this  route  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  refreshed  himself.  Bom  and  brought  up  at  the 
second  source,  so  to  say,  of  this  river,  he  had  heard  it 
said  more  than  once,  that  at  a  certain  point  and  for  a 
certain  distance  its  current  marked  the  confines  of 
the  Milanese  and  Venetian  states;  of  this  point  and 
of  this  distance  he  had  no  precise  idea,  but  for  the 
present  the  most  important  affair  was  to  cross  it 
wherever  it  might  happen  to  be.  If  he  should  not 
succeed  this  day,  he  was  resolved  to  journey  on,  as 
long  as  the  light  and  his  strength  would  permit  him, 
and  then  to  await  the  dawn  in  a  field,  in  a  wilderness, 
or  wherever  it  should  please  God  to  place  him,  pro- 
vided there  were  no  hostel.  • 

Having  taken  a  few  steps  in  Gorgonzola,  he  saw  a 
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sign^  he  entered  the  hostel,  and  of  the  host  who  came 
towards  him  he  demanded  a  mouthful  of  something 
to  eat  and  a  measure  of  wine;  a  few  more  miles  and 
time  had  caused  this  extreme  and  fieaiatical  hatred  of 
wine  to  pass  away.  '^  I  pray  you  to  make  haste/'  he 
added,  '^  for  I  am  obliged  to  continue  my  journey 
immediately.'^  And  tlus  he  said  not  so  much  because 
it  was  the  truth,  as  from  fear  that  the  host  imagining 
he  wished  to  sleep  there,  should  come  and  demand 
his  name  and  his  surname,  from  whence  he  came,  and 
upon  what  business. 

The  host  replied  that  he  should  be  served  imme- 
diately,  and  our  hero  seated  himself  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  table,  near  to  the  door;  the  place  of  the 
humble-minded. 

There  were  seated  in  this  room  some  idlers  of  the 
village,  who,  after  discussing  and  commenting  upon 
the  great  news  from  Milan  of  the  day  before,  tor- 
mented themselves  in  endeavouring  to  know  how 
things  had  gone  on  this  day,  all  the  more  industriously 
as  the  first  news  had  been  more  likely  to  excite  than 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity;  a  sedition  neither  subdued 
nor  victorious,  suspended  rather  than  terminated  by 
the  night,  a  thing  imperfect,  the  end  of  an  act,  rather 
than  of  the  drama.  One  of  these  detached  himself 
from  the  company,  approached  the  new-comer,  and 
asked  whether  he  came  from  MUan. 

"  I V  said  Renzo,  surprised,  thus  taking  time  to 
reply. 

"  You,  if  the  question  be  lawful."  ^ 

Benzo,  shaking  his  head,  pressing  his  lips  together, 
and  making  an  inarticulate  sound  proceed  from  them, 
said,  "  MUan,  from  what  I  have  heard  say must 
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not  be  a  place  to  go  to  at  the  present  time,  at  least 
unless  pressed  by  some  great  necessity/' 

**  Does  the  uproar  then  continue  to-day?''  demanded 
this  curious  fellow  still  more  earnestly. 

'^  One  must  be  there,  to  know  that,"  said  Srcnzo. 

"  But  do  not  you  come  from  MUan?'' 

"  I  come  from  Liscate,"  replied  the  young  man 
quickly,  who  in  the  meantime  had  considered  his 
reply.  In  fact,  in  one  sense,  he  did  come  from 
Liscate,  as  he  had  passed  through  it,  and  he  had 
learned  the  name  from  a  traveller  who  had  pointed 
this  village  out  to  him  as  the  first  he  must  pass,  in 
order  to  reach  Grorgonzola. 

"  Oh! "  said  this  Mend,  as  though  he  would  say — 
you  had  done  better  to  have  come  from  Milan, — but 
patience.  "  And  at  Liscate,  do  they  know  nothing 
of  Milan?''  he  added. 

''  It  is  very  possible  that  some  one  there  may  know 
something,"  replied  the  mountaineer;  ^'  but  I  have 
heard  nothing." 

And  these  words  he  pronounced  in  that  peculiar 
manner,  which  says,  "  I  have  ended."  The  man  re- 
turned to  his  post,  and  a  moment  after  came  the  host 
to  lay  the  cloth. 

^^  How  far  is  it  from  here  to  the  Adda?"  said 
Benzo,  half  between  his  teeth,  with  a  drowsy  air, 
which  we  have  before  seen  him  assume. 

"  To  the  Adda — ^to  cross  over?"  said  the  host. 

«  That  is— yes— to  the  Adda." 

*'  Do  you  wish  to  pass  over  the  bridge  of  Cassano, 
or  to  cross  in  the  boat  at  Canonica?" 

**  Wherever  it  be — I  only  ask  from  curiosity." 

'^  01  I  tell  you  of  these  places,  for  they  are  where 

d2 
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honest  people  cross^  people  who  can  give  an  account 
of  themselves." 

"  Good;  and  where  are  they?" 

"  One  may  reckon^  that  to  one  and  to  the  other^ 
more  or  less^  it  is  six  miles." 

'^  Six  miles!  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  much/'  said 
Renzo.  "  But  if/'  he  continued;  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ference, which  was  even  carried  to  affectation,  "  but 
if  it  were  necessary  to  take  a  shorter  cut,  there  are 
other  places  where  one  could  cross?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  host,  fixing  upon  him  two 
eyes  full  of  malicious  curiosity.  This  was  sufficient 
to  make  the  other  questions  the  youth  had  prepared 
expire  on  his  lips.  He  drew  his  plate  before  him, 
and  regarding  the  measure  of  wine  which  the  host 
had  placed  upon  the  table,  he  said,  "  The  wine  is 
pure?" 

"  As  gold,"  said  the  host;  "  only  ask  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  village  and  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
understand  these  things,  and  then  you  will  hear." 
And  saying  this,  he  turned  towards  the  company. 

"  Cuvsed  be  all  hosts ! "  exclaimed  Renzo  to  him- 
self;  "  the  more  I  know  of  them,  the  worse  I  find 
them."  Notwithstanding,  he  commenced  eating  with 
a  good  appetite,  at  the  same  time  listening  attentively, 
without,  however,  appearing  to  do  so,  in  order  to 
reconnoitre  the  land,  to  learn  what  was  thought  in 
this  place  of  the  great  event  in  which  he  had  played 
no  small  part,  and  especially  to  observe  whether 
among  these  speakers  there  were  one  honest  man 
from  whom  a  poor  lad  might  dare  to  inquire  his  road, 
without  the  fear  of  being  seized  upon,  and  forced  to 
gossip  about  his  own  affairs. 
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''Bat!''  said  one,  ''it  seems  this  time  that  the 
Milanese  hare  wished  to  do  some  good.  To-morrow, 
at  farthest,  something  will  be  known.'' 

'^  I  repent  not  going  to  Milan  this  morning/'  said 
another. 

"  If  thou  wilt  go  to-morrow,  I  will  go  also,"  said 
a  third,  and  then  a  fourth,  and  then  a  fifth. 

"  What  1  should  like  to  know,"  said  another,  "  is, 
whether  these  gentlemen  of  Milan  will  think  of  the 
poor  people  in  the  country,  or  whether  they  will  only 
have  the  laws  made  good  for  themselves.  You  know 
what  they  are.  Proud  citizens,  they  only  think  of 
themselves;  they  treat  the  country  people  as  though 
they  were  not  Christians." 

"  We  also  have  mouths,  whether  for  eating  or  for 
letting  them  know  our  rights/'  said  another,  in  a  voice 
as  modest  as  the  proposal  was  daring;  "and  when 
the  thing  is  in  a  fair  way  "  but  he  believed  it 

best  not  to  finish  his  speech. 

"  It  is  not  alone  at  Milan  that  there  is  concealed 
grain,''  commenced  another,  with  a  cunning  and  mali- 
cious air,  when  a  horse  was  suddenly  heard  to  approach. 
They  all  ran  to  the  door,  and  recognising  the  one  who 
arrived,  they  went  towards  him.  He  was  a  merchant 
from  Milan,  who,  going  often  to  Bergamo  on  matters 
of  trade,  was  accustomed  to  pass  the  night  in  this 
hostel;  and  thus  almost  always  finding  there  the  same 
company,  he  became  acquainted  with  them  all.  They 
crowded  round  him;  one  seized  the  bridle,  another 
the  stirrup.     "Welcome!  welcome!"  they  cried. 

"  Happy  to  meet  you," 

"  Have  you  had  a  good  journey?" 

"Very  good;  and  you,  how  have  you  been?" 
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"  Well,  very  well.  What  news  do  you  bring  us 
from  Milan  T'' 

'^  Ah,  here  is  news  I  **  said  the  merchant  dismount- 
ing, and  leav^g  his  horse  with  a  boy.  "  But  then,'' 
he  continued,  entering  the  house  with  the  rest  of  the 
company,  ^'by  thb  time  you  will  perhaps  know  it 
better  than  I." 

"  Really,  we  know  nothing,''  said  more  than  one, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast 

''Is  it  possible?"  said  the  merchant;  ''then  you 
shall  hear  good,  or  rather  bad,  news.  Eh,  host!  is 
my  customary  bed  at  liberty? — Good.  A  glass  of 
wine,  and  my  customary  mouthful,  quick;  for  I  want 
to  go  early  to  bed,  so  as  to  depart  early  to-morrow, 
and  arrive  at  Bergamo  for  dinner-time.  "  And  you,'' 
he  continued,  seating  himself  at  the  place  opposite  to 
where  Benzo  sat,  sUent  and  attentive,  "  and  you  know 
nothing  of  all  the  devilish  business  of  yesterday?'' 

"  O — yesterday — yes  1 " 

"  You  see*  then,"  replied  the  merchant,  "you  know 
the  news.  I  said  that  being  here  always  on  the  watch, 
to  seize  upon  those  who  pass " 

"  But  to-day,  how  has  it  gone  on  to-day  ?" 

"  Ah,  to-day  I    Do  you  nothing  of  to-day?" 

'^Entirely  nothing;  no  one  has  passed." 

"  Then  let  me  moisten  my  Ups,  and  I  will  teU  you 
about  to-day."  He  filled  lus  glass,  took  it  in  one 
hand,  then  with  two  fingers  of  the  other  raised  his 
moustache,  then  smoothed  his  beard,  drank,  and  con- 
tinued; "to-day,  my  dear  friends,  little  has  been 
wanting  to  made  this  as  stormy  a  day  as  yesterday^ 
and  even  worse.  And  it  scarcely  appears  to  me  real 
that  I  am  here  gossiping  with  you;  because  I  had 
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given  up  all  thoughts  of  travellings  and  intended  to 
remain  at  home  to  watch  over  my  poor  shop." 

''What  was  then  the  matter?"  said  one  of  the 
listeners. 

''  A  great  matter^  you  shall  hear;"  and  cutting  the 
meat  which  had  been  placed  before  him>  and  then 
eatings  he  continued  his  relation.  The  guests^  stand- 
ing on  the  right  and  left  of  the  tablcj  listened  open- 
mouthed;  Renzo  at  his  post^  slowly  chewing  his  last 
mouthful^  without  its  seaming  to  be  his  affair,  was 
more  attentive,  perhaps,  than  all  the  rest. 

''This  mornings  when  the  rogues  who  had  made 
all  the  horrible  uproar  yestesday,  were  at  the  various 
posts  agreed  upon,  for  there  was  a  general  tinder- 
standing — every  thing  was  prepared;  they  united  and 
recommenced  this  fine  running  from  street  to  street, 
shoutings  6o  as  to  draw  together  other  people — you 
know  that  with  these  people,  it  is  as  when  you  sweep 
a  house  (speaking  with  all  due  respect)s  the  heap  of 
dirt  increases  the  fiuther  you  advance.  When  it 
appeared  to  them  that  there  were  people  sufficient, 
they  proceeded  towards  the  Superintendent's  house; 
as  though  they  had  not  yesterday  committed  acts  of 
oppression  enough.  And  towards  a  Signer  such  as 
he  too!  0  what  villains!  And  the  injurious  things 
they  said  against  himl  All  inventions!  He  is  an 
excellent  Signer,  and  very  punctual ;  and  I  can  say 
this,  I  who  know  all  his  affairs,  and  I  serve  him  with 
cloth  for  his  servants'  livery.  They  proceeded  then 
towards  this  house;  you  should  have  seen  thb  mob 
— these  faces !     Imagine  only,  they  have  passed  before 

my  shop ;  faces  that the  Jews  of  the  Via  Cruets 

are  nothing  to  them.    And  the  things  that  issued  from 
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their  lips!  One  must  have  stopped  one's  ears,  had 
one  not  been  forced  carefully  to  avoid  observation. 
They  ^ent  with  the  full  intention  of  plundering;  but 

'^     And  here,  raising  and  stretching  forth  his 

left  hand,  he  placed  the  end  of  his  finger  to  the  point 
of  his  nose. 

'*  But?''  said  almost  all  the  listeners. 

*^  But/'  continued  the  merchant,  *^  they  found  the 
street  closed  up  with  beams  and  carts,  and  behind 
this  barricade  a  beautiful  file  of  musketeers,  with 
their  arquebuses,  prepared  to  receive  them  as  they 
deserved.  When  they  saw  this  beautiful  preparation 
What  would  you  have  done?" 

"  Turned  back.'' 

"  Certainly,  and  this  is  what  they  did.  But  only 
see  whether  it  was  not  the  devil  who  conducted  them. 
They  are  in  the  Cordusio — they  see  there  the  bake- 
house which  they  desired  to  plunder  yesterday;  and 
what  is  done  in  this  shop?  Bread  is  distributed  to 
the  customers;  and  nobles,  the  very  flower  of  the 
nobility,  are  there  to  see  that  all  goes  on  properly; 
but  these  wretches — they  had  the  devil  behind  them 
I  tell  you,  and  he  set  them  on — these  wretches  enter 
like  madmen:  '  if  thou  wilt  seize  on  the  bread,  I  will 
seize  on  it  also;'  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  nobles, 
bakers,  purchasers,  bread,  counter,  benches,  troughs, 
boxes,  sacks,  bolters,  bran,  flour,  dough,  all  were 
topsy-turvy." 

"  And  the  musketeers?" 

**  The  musketeers  had  to  guard  the  Superinten- 
dent's house;  one  cannot  sing  and  bear  the  cross. 
This  happened  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  I  tell  you; 
pillage,  pillage;  all  that  was  good  for  anything  waa 
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taken.  And  then  was  again  proposed  the  heaatiful 
invention  of  yesterday,  the  carrying  the  remainder  to 
the  square  and  making  a  bonfire  of  it.  And  already 
the  wretches  had  begun  dragging  away  all  the  goods, 
when  one,  a  greater  wretch  than  the  other,  proposed 
only  guess  what  he  proposed  f* 

"What?" 

*^  To  make  a  pile  of  every  thing  in  the  shop,  and 
to  set  fire  to  the  pile  and  the  house  at  once.  No 
sooner  was  the  thing  said  than  done '* 

"  They  have  set  fire  to  it?"  ' 

"  Wait  a  little.  An  honest  man  of  the  neighbour- 
hood was  inspired  by  heaven.  He  flies  up  stairs,  he 
seeks  a  crucifix,  he  finds  one,  he  fastens  it  to  the  arch 
of  a  window;  takes  firom  a  bed^s-head  two  holy  tapers, 
lights  them,  and  places  them  one  on  each  side  of  the 
crucifix.  The  people  look  up.  One  must  say  that 
in  a  Milanese  there  is  yet  left  some  fear  of  God;  all 
retired;  the  greater  part  I  would  say,  for  there  were 
some  devils  among  them  who,  to  rob,  would  have  set 
fire  to  Paradise  itself;  but,  seeing  that  the  mob  was 
not  of  their  opinion,  they  were  obliged  to  restrain 
themselves  and  remain  quiet  Guess  now,  what 
arrived  quite  unexpectedly? — all  the  Monsignori  of 
the  cathedral  in  procession,  the  cross  carried  on  high, 
dressed  in  sacerdotal  robes;  and  Monsignor  Mazenta, 
the  arch-priest,  began  to  preach  on  this  side,  and 
Monsignor  Setalla,  the  Penitenziere,  on  the  other 
side;  and  then  others,  here  and  there,  addressed  the 
mob  after  this  fashion:  *  But,  good  people,  what  would 
you  do?  Is  this  an  example  to  set  your  children? 
Beturn  home.  Do  you  not  know  that  bread  is  cheap 
— cheaper  than  before?  But  go  and  see,  there  is  the 
notice  pasted  up  on  the  comers.' " 
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"Was  this  true?'' 

"  The  devil!  Would  you  have  Monsignori  of  the 
cathedral  come  in  their  grand  robes  to  tell  lies?'' 

*^  And  what  did  the  people  do?" 

"  By  little  and  little  the  mob  dispersed;  they  ran 
to  the  comers  of  the  street^  and  there,  for  those  who 
could  read,  stood  the  list  of  prices.  Only  guess !  a 
loaf  of  eight  ounces  for  a  penny!" 

"What  luck!" 

"  The  vine  is  beautiful,  provided  that  its  firuitful- 
ness  continues.  Do  you  know  how  much  flour  has 
been  wasted  yesterday  and  this  morning?  Enough 
to  support  the  duchy  for  two  months." 

'*  And  has  no  good  law  been  made  for  those  who 
live  out  of  Milan?" 

"  What  has  been  done  at  Milan  regards  only  the 
city  itself.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you ;  for 
you,  there  will  be  what  Grod  gives  you.  The  uproar 
has  entirely  ceased  now.  I  have  not  told  you  all ; 
now  comes  the  good." 

"  Is  there  yet  something  more?" 

"  It  is  this,  that  yesterday  evening  or  this  morning 
several  of  the  ringleaders  have  been  taken,  and  it 
was  quickly  known  that  the  principal  ones  will  be 
hanged.  Hardly  had  this  report  begun  to  spread, 
than  every  one  hastened  home  the  nearest  road,  so 
as  not  to  run  the  risk  of  being  among  the  number. 
Milan,  when  I  set  out,  resembled  a  convent  of 
friars." 

"  But  will  they  really  be  hanged?" 

"  Certainly,  and  that  quickly,"  replied  the  mer- 
chant. 

"  And  what  will  the  people  do?"  demanded  again 
he  who  had  asked  the  former  question. 
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'*  The  people !  they  will  go  and  see  them  hanged/' 
returned  the  merchant  "  They  are  so  fond  of  seeing 
a  Christian  die  in  the  open  air,  that  they  wanted — 
the  scoundrels — to  kill  the  Superintendent!  Instead 
of  that  they  will  now  have  four  miserable  creatures 
served  up  with  all  formality,  accompanied  by  Capu- 
chins and  the  brothers  of  the  Good  Death;*  and  these 
are  people  who  have  deserved  such  a  fEtte,  This  is  a 
providential  thing;  you  see  it  was  a  necessary  thing* 
They  had  already  begun  to  enter  shops  and  help 
themselyes;  if  this  had  been  allowed  to  continue, 
after  the  bread  would  have  come  the  turn  of  the  wine, 

and  so  on You  can  think,  whether  of  their 

own  accord  they  would  have  given  up  so  convenient 
an  usage.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  for  a  worthy  man 
who  keeps  open  shop,  this  was  no  very  agreeable 
thought.'' 

"Truly  not,"  said  one  of  his  auditors.  ''Truly 
not,"  repeated  the  others  with  one  voice. 

''  And,''  continued  the  merchant,  wiping  his  beard 
upon  the  cloth,  ''  this  had  been  prepared  for  a  long 
time;  there  was  a  league,  you  know  ?" 

"  There  was  a  league  ?  "  ^ 

*'  There  was  a  league.  This  was  all  a  cabal  formed 
by  the  Navarrini,  by  this  Cardinal  of  France  you 
know,  who  has  a  half-Turkish  name,  and  who  every 
day  forms  some  new  plot  to  spite  the  Spanish  crown. 
But  he  aims  most  especially  at  Milan,  for  he  sees,  the 
rogue,  that  there  lies  the  king's  greatest  strength." 
ReaUy!" 
Should  you  like  a  proof?    Those  who  have  made 


it 
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*  Buona  Morte,   A  fraternity  of  the  tame  name  itill  ezitts  in  the 
louth  of  Franee. 
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the  greatest  disturbance  were  foreigners;  there  were 
countenances  in  the  street^  which  had  never  been 
seen  before  in  Milan.  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  yoa 
something  which  has  been  told  me  as  a  fact.  The 
officers  of  justice  had  seized  one  in  a  public-house 

*'     Kenzo,  who  had  not  lost  a  syllable  of  this' 

discourse^  when  this  chord  was  touched^  felt  himself 
grow  cold,  and  gave  a  shirer  before  he  was  able 
to  think  of  restraining  himself.  No  one,  however, 
noticed  it;  and  the  narrator,  without  breaking  the 
thread  of  his  relation,  added:  '^  it  is  not  yet  known 
from  whence  he  came,  by  whom  he  was  sent,  neither 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  was;  bat  certainly  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  ringleaders.  Yesterday,  in  the  midst  of 
the  uproar,  he  had  played  the  devil;  and  then,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  had  set  himself  to  propose  a  fine 
thing,  that  they  should  murder  all  the  nobles.  The 
rascal!  How  would  the  poor  live,  if  the  nobles  were 
murdered?  The  officers  of  justice,  who  had  watched 
him,  laid  hands  upon  him;  they  found  on  him  a 
packet  of  letters,  and  they  conducted  him  to  prison; 
but  what  happened?  His  companions,  who  watched 
round  the  hostel,  came  in  great  numbers,  and  liberated 
him,  the  villain!'' 

*^  And  what  has  become  of  him?" 

''It  is  not  known;  he  will  have  escaped  or  con- 
cealed himself  in  Milan  1  there  are  people  who  have 
neither  house  nor  home,  and  who  yet  find  everywhere 
lodging  and  concealment,  so  long  as  the  devil  can  and 
will  aid  them;  they  fall,  however,  into  the  snare,  when 
they  least  expect  it;  for  when  the  pear  is  ripe,  it  must 
fall.  It  is  known  for  certain  that  the  letters  have 
remained  in  the  officers'  hands,  and  that  in  them  the 
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whole  of  the  cabal  is  described,  and  it  is  said  that 
many  persons  will  be  compromised.  The  worse  for 
them ;  they  have  wished  to  turn  MUan  topsy-turvy, 
and  even  worse.  People  say  that  the  bakers  are 
rogaes,  I  know  that  myself,  but  they  must  be  hanged 
According  to  justice.  There  is  grain  concealed.  Who 
does  not  know  it?  But  it  is  for  those  who  command 
to  keep  good  spies,  and  go  and  disinter  it,  and  send 
the  dealers  to  dangle  their  heels  in  the  air  in  company 
with  the  bakers.  And  if  those  who  are  in  command 
do  nothing,  it  is  for  the  city  to  remonstrate;  and  if  at 
first  no  attention  is  paid,  remonstrate  again;  so  that 
by  much  remonstrance  they  may  obtain  what  they 
want,  and  not  have  recourse  to  such  a  rascally  usage 
as  that  of  entering  shops  and  warehouses  to  plunder.'' 

The  little  that  Kenzo  had  eaten  was  turned  to 
poison.  It  seemed  to  him  a  thousand  years  before 
he  should  be  out  of  the  room,  and  at  some  distance 
£rom  this  inn  and  the  village;  and  already  more  than 
ten  times  he  had  said  to  himself,  '^  go,  go.''  But  the 
fear  of  causing  suspicion  now  much  increased,  and 
become  the  tyrant  of  his  thoughts,  had  held  him  fast 
on  the  bench.  In  this  perplexity,  he  thought  that 
this  everlasting  talker  must  certainly  sometime  finish 
speaking  of  hitn,  and  he  determined  to  move  off  as 
soon  as  he  should  hear  some  other  subject  introduced. 

''And  it  is  on  this  account,"  said  one  of  the  com- 
pany, ''  that  I,  knowing  the  way  these  things  go  on, 
and  that  honest  folk  are  not  well  off  in  these  tumults, 
have  not  allowed  myself  to  be  conquered  by  my 
curiosity,  and  have  remained  at  home." 

*' And  I?    Have  I  stirred?"  said  another. 

"  I,"  added  a  third,  "  had  I  by  chance  found  myself 
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at  Milan,  I  should  have  left  unfinished  mj  affairs,  and 
have  returned  immediately  to  my  home.  I  have  a 
wife  and  children,  and  to  speak  the  truth,  these  uproars 
do  not  please  me." 

At  this  point  the  host,  who  had  placed  himself  to 
listen,  went  towards  the  other  end  of  the  table  to 
see  what  the  stranger  was  about.  Benzo  seized  the 
opportunity,  he  called  the  host  to  him  by  a  sign, 
asked  for  his  bill,  paid  it  without  cheapening,  although 
his  money  was  very  low,  and  without  farther  discourse 
walked  straight  to  the  door,  passed  over  the  threshold, 
and  under  the  gxddance  of  Providence  moved  off  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  by  which  he  had  come. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Onb  desire  is  often  sufficient  to  torment  a  man; 
imagine  then,  what  he  must  suffer  subjected  to  two 
at  once,  each  one  at  war  with  the  other  I  Poor  Renzo, 
ahready  for  many  hours,  had  been  possessed  by  two 
such  desires — the  desire  of  flight  and  the  desire  of 
keeping  himself  concealed,  and  the  unfortunate  words 
of  this  merchant  had  strangely  increased  both  one 
and  the  other.  His  adventure  then  had  excited  atten- 
tion, they  desired  to  get  hold  of  him  by  any  means: 
who  knew  how  many  constables  were  ready  to  give 
chase  to  him?  Who  knew  how  many  orders  had 
been  given  to  search  after  him  in  the  villages  and 
inns,  and  on  the  roads? 

At  length,  however,  he  thought  that  the  only  con- 
stables who  knew  him  were  two,  and  that  fortunately 
he  did  not  carry  his  name  written  on  his  brow;  but 
many  stories,  which  he  had  heard  related  of  ftigitives 
stopped  and  discovered  through  strange  combinations 
of  circumstances,  by  their  gait,  their  suspicious  air, 
and  other  unimagined  signs,  passed  through  his  mind ; 
all  this  excited  his  uneasiness.  Although  the  Ave 
Maria  rang  as  he  left  Gorgonzola,  and  the  increased 
darkness  diminished  these  dangers  still  more  and 
more,  he  chose,  much  against  his  will,  the  high-road, 
proposing  to  himself  to  strike  into  the  first  path 
which  should  seem  to  conduct  him  to  the  point  he 
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desired  to  reach.  At  firsts  he  encoantered  a  few 
travellers;  but,  his  imagination  filled  with  these  ugly 
apprehensions,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  stop  any 
one  and  inquire  his  way.  "  He  said  six  miles — this 
man!''  thought  he  to  himself;  "  if  out  of  the  regular 
road  these  six  should  become  eight  or  ten,  these  legs 
which  have  walked  thus  far  will  walk  the  rest  of  the 
way.  I  am  not  going  towards  Milan,  that  is  certain; 
therefore  I  am  going  towards  the  Adda.  Travel  on 
and  on,  and  sooner  or  later  I  shall  arrive  there.  The 
Adda  has  a  loud  voice;  and  when  I  shall  have  arrived 
in  her  neighbourhood,  I  shall  no  longer  require  any 
one  to  direct  me.  If  there  happen  to  be  any  boat  in 
which  I  can  cross  the  river,  I  will  cross  immediately; 
should  it  be  otherwise,  I  will  wait  until  morning,  in 
a  field,  on  the  grass,  like  the  sparrows;  better  lie  on 
the  grass  than  in  prison." 

Very  soon  he  saw  a  small  pathway  open  to  the 
left;  he  entered  it.  Had  he  met  any  one  at  this 
hour,  he  would  no  longer  have  been  so  ceremonious 
about  inquiring  his  way,  but  he  saw  no  living  soul. 
He  therefore  went  where  the  path  conducted  him, 
and  thought-^''/  play  the  devil!  /assassinate  all 
the  Siffnorii  A  packet  of  letters  1  My  companions 
who  were  keeping  watch!  I  would  give  something 
to  find  myself  face  to  face  with  this  merchant  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Adda  (ah,  when  I  shall  only  have 
crossed  this  blessed  Adda!),  then  to  stop  him,  and 
demand  politely  where  he  had  obtained  all  this 
beautiful  information.  Know  now,  my  dear  sir,  that 
it  happened  so  and  so,  and  that  my  playing  the  devil 
consisted  in  my  assisting  Ferrer,  as  though  he  had 
been  my  brother;  know  that  these  rogues,  who  to 
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believe  you  were  'my  friends,  wished  to  play  me  an 
ugly  trick,  because  I,  in  a  certain  moment,  spoke  to 
tbem  like  a  good  Christian;  know  that,  whilst  you 
were  busy  guarding  your  shop,  I  got  my  ribs  squeezed 
in  order  to  save  your  Signer  Vicar  of  provisions, 
whom  I  had  before  neither  seen  nor  known.  You 
may  wait  for  my  putting  myself  out  of  ijhe  way  to 
assist  Signori  again.  It  is  true,  one  must  do  this  to 
save  one's  soul;  they  are  also  our  neighbours,  these 
Signori.  And  as  to  the  great  packet  of  letters  about 
which  there  was  all  this  stir,  and  which  you  know 
for  certainty  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of 
justice,  let  us  bet  that  I  make  it  appear  here,  without 
the  help  of  the  devil?  Are  you  curious  to  see  this 
packet?  Here  it  is.  One  single  letter!  Yes,  sir, 
one  single  letter;  and  this  letter,  if  you  wish  to  know 
it,  was  written  by  a  religious  man  who  could  instruct 
you  in  every  kind  of  learning  whatsoever;  It  religious 
man,  a  single  hair  of  whose  beard  is  worth  more 
than  the  whole  of  yours;  and  this  letter  is  written, 
as  you  see,  to  another  religious  man,  also  a  man  who 

Only  see  now  who  are  the  rascals,  my  friends. 

Learn  how  to  speak  another  time,  particularly  when 
it  concerns  your  neighbour.'' 

But  after  some  time,  these  thoughts  and  similar 
ones  entirely  ceased;  present  circumstances  wholly 
occupied  the  £Eu:ulties  of  the  poor  pilgrim.  The  fear 
of  being  pursued  and  discovered,  which  during  the 
day  had  embittered  his  journey  so  much,  no  longer 
annoyed  him;  but  how  many  other  things  rendered 
this  nocturnal  journey  still  more  wearisome!  The 
gloom,  the  solitude,  and*  his  ever -increasing  and 
painful  fatigue.     There  blew  a  chill  breeze,  steady 
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and  keen;  a  breeze  not  very  likely  to  be  agreeable 
to  one  who  still  wore  the  same  garments  he  had  put 
on  to  be  married  in^  intending  immediately  after  the 
ceremony  to  return  home  in  triumph.  This  was 
certainly  not  very  agreeable^  but  to  increase  his 
miseries^  there  was  this  travelling  on  as  chance 
directed,  or  rather  this  groping  about,  in  search  of  a 
place  of  repose  and  security. 

When  he  passed  through  a  village,  he  walked  on 
very,  very  slowly,  looking  about,  however,  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  door  still  open^t^but  the  only 
sign  he  perceived  of  people  being  yet  up  was  here 
and  there  some  light  streaming  through  a  window. 
When  he  had  left  the  hamlet  behind  him,  he  would 
stop  every  now  and  then,  and  listen  if  he  could  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Adda,  but  in  vain.  He  heard  no 
other  sound  than  the  yelling  of  dogs  which  proceeded 
from  some  solitary  cottage,  travelling  through  the  air 
at  once  plaintive  and  menacing.  Upon  his  approach 
to  some  one  of  these  cottages,  this  yell  would  change 
itself  into  an  animated  and  furious  bark,  and  passing 
before  the  door  he  heard,  and  almost  saw,  the  animal 
with  his  nose  at  the  sill  of  the  door,  redoubling  his 
noise — a  circumstance  which  removed  the  temptation 
of  knocking  and  demanding  shelter.  And  perhaps 
even  without  the  dogs,  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  resolve  upon  this  step.  *^  Who  is  there?''  will  be 
the  answer,  he  thought;  ''  what  do  you  want  at  this 
hour?  How  are  you  come  here?  Let  us  know  who 
you  are?  Are  there  no  inns  where  you  could  pass 
the  night?''  This  is  the  best  answer  I  shall  receive  if 
I  knock;  even  should  n6  coward  sleep  there,  who 
should  immediately  commence  crying, '  help,  thieves !' 
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One  mast  have  something  explicit  to  give  in  reply 
— ^and  what  reply  can  I  giye?  People  who  hear  a 
noise  at  night  never  imagine  anything  but  thieves, 
profligates,  ambuscades;  they  never  think  that  an 
honest  man  may  find  himself  on  the  highway  at 
night,  unless  he  be  a  gentleman  in  his  carriage.  On 
this  account,  therefore,  he  determined  only  to  have 
recourse  to  this  at  the  very  last  extremity,  and 
pushed  forward  in  the  hope  of  at  least  discovering 
the  Adda,  if  not  of  crossing  it  this  same  night,  and 
thus  not  be  again  obliged  to  seek  the  river  in  broad 
daylight. 

He  walked  on  and  on,  and  arrived  where  the  cul- 
tivated country  died  away  into  a  plain,  scattered  over 
with  fern  and  broom.  This  appeared  to  him,  if  not 
a  sign,  at  least  an  argument  in  &vour  of  his  approach 
to  the  river,  he  advanced  along  the  plain,  following 
a  path  which  traversed  it.  Having  taken  a  few 
steps,  he  stopped  to  listen,  but  again  in  vain.  The 
weariness  of  the  journey  was  increased  by  the  savage 
character  of  the  scenery,  where  no  longer  was  seen  a 
single  walnut-tree,  a  vine,  nor  any  one  of  those  other 
signs  of  cultivation  which  in  the  commencement  of 
his  journey  had  been  for  him  a  kind  of  half  com- 
panionship. He  continued  still  to  advance,  and  as 
certain  images  and  apparitions  began  to  haunt  him, 
apparitions  called  forth  by  the  tales  he  had  heard 
related  when  a  child,  he,  in  order  to  expel  or  pacify 
them,  commenced  reciting  the  prayers  for  the  dead; 
and  thus  he  pursued  his  way. 

By  degrees  he  found  himself  among  shrubs  of  a 
greater  height,  among  plmil- trees  and  dwarf-oaks« 
Still  advancing,  and  lengthening  his  strides  with  more 
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impatience  than  joy^  he  began  to  perceiye  among  the 
low  bushes,  here  and  there,  a  tree,  and  pursuing  the 
same  path,  he  reached  a  wood.  He  felt  a  certain 
repugnance  to  advance  into  it,  but  conquering  the 
sentiment,  he  proceeded  much  against  his  will,  but 
the  farther  he  advanced,  the  more  his  repugnance 
increased,  the  more  did  every  object  excite  his 
uneasiness.  The  trees  which  he  saw  in  the  distance 
presented  to  his  excited  imaginatian  strange,  de* 
formed,  and  monstrous  shapes;  the  shadows  of  the 
agitated  tree-tops,  which  trembled  on  the  pathway, 
illuminated,  as  it  was,  here  and  there,  by  the  moon- 
light,  annoyed  him;  even  in  the  rustling  of  the  dry 
leaves  which  he  trampled  under  foot,  there  was  for 
his  ear  something  indescribably  hateAil.  His  legs 
were  impelled  forward,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
they  appeared  scarcely  able  to  support  his  body.  He 
felt  the  night-breeze  blow  still  more  cold  and  sharp 
against  his  brow  and  cheeks,  he  felt  it  penetrate 
between  his  garments  and  his  flesh,  stiffening  them, 
and  reaching  even  his  bones,  which  already  ached  with 
weariness,  thus  extinguishing  the  last  remains  of 
vigour.  At  one  moment  this  antipathy,  this  indefinite 
hcNTor,  agunst  which  his  mind  had  combated  some 
time,  appeared  as  though  it  would  at  once  overpower 
him.  He  was  on  the  point  of  losing  his  senses;  but 
terrified  by  Us  own  fear  more  than  by  anything  else, 
he  recalled  his  former  courage,  and  was  determined 
that  this  should  rule  hia.  Thus  having  for  a  moment 
strengthened  himself,  he  stood  still  to  deliberate,  and 
resolved  immediately  to  leave  this  w4>od  by  the  path 
along  which  he  had  just  come,  to  return  straight  to 
the  last  village  through  which  he  had  passed,  to  find 
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himself  again  among  human  beings^  and  to  seek 
shelter  even  at  the  inn.  Whilst  he  thus  stood  deli- 
berating^ the  rustling  of  his  feet  among  the  leaves 
ceased^  all  was  silent  around  him^  and  he  for  the  first 
time  heard  a  sounds  a  murmuring  of  flowing  water. 
He  listened^  was  certain;  and  exclaimed,  ''It  is  the 
Adda!"  It  was  to  him  like  the  discovery  of  a  friend, 
of  a  brother,  of  a  saviour.  His  weatriness  vanished, 
his  pulse  returned,  he  felt  his  blood  flow  freely  and 
warmly  through  all  his  veins,  he  f^t  his  confidence 
increase,  and  in  a  great  degree  the  uncertainty  and 
horror  of  the  surrounding  objects  vanished,  he  no 
longer  hesitated  to  advance  farther  into  the  forest, 
and  pressed  on  towards  this  friendly  murmur. 

He  arrived  in  a  few  moments  at  the  extremity  of 
the  plain,  upon  the  edge  of  a  steep  precipice;  and 
looking  below,  he  saw  between  the  bushes  which 
clothed  the  shore,  the  waters  sparkling  and  flowing 
onward.  Then  raising  his  eyes  he  perceived  the  vast 
plain  of  the  opposite  shore,  scattered  over  with  ham- 
lets, and  beyond,  the  hills,  upon  one  of  which  he  dis- 
tinguished a  large  whitish  spot  which  seemed  to  him 
must  be  a  town,  no  doubt  Bergamo.  He  descended 
tiie  declivity  a  little  way,  and  separating  the  bushes 
and  brambles  with  his  hands  and  arms,  he  looked 
below  whether  any  friendly  bark  were  moving  on  the 
river;  he  listened  for  the  stroke  of  oars,  but  he  neither 
heard  nor  saw  anything.  Had  this  been  a  river  less 
considerable  than  the  Adda,  Bemso  would  immedi- 
ately have  descended  and  attempted  to  ford  it;  but 
he  knew  very  weU  that  tlie  Adda  was  not  a  stream  to 
be  too  confidently  trusted  in. 

Therefore  he  began  deliberating  with  great  cool* 
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ness  upon  the  course  to  pursue.  To  lie  down  on  the 
grass  and  wait  there  for  the  dawn,  for  the  next  six 
hours  perhaps,  with  this  breeze,  with  this  hoar  frost, 
and  thus  lightly  clothed,  was  certainly  more  than 
sufficient  to  benumb  him.  To  walk  to  and  fro  all 
this  time,  besides  being  but  a  poor  defence  against 
the  rigour  of  the  night  air,  was  demanding  too  much 
from  those  poor  legs  which  had  already  done  more 
than  their  duty.  He  recollected  to  have  seen  in  one 
of  the  fields  nearest  to  the  heath,  one  of  those  huts 
covered  with  straw,  constructed  of  branches  and  tree 
trunks, .  and  then  plastered  over  with  mud,  in  which 
the  Milanese  peasants  are  accustomed  in  summer  to 
deposit  their  harvest,  and  whither  they  repair  to  watch 
it;  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  these  huts  are 
abandoned.  This  then  he  immediately  chose  as  his 
hostel;  he  again  struck  into  the  pathway,  traversed 
again  the  wood,  the  thicket,  the  heath,  and  walked 
on  towards  the  hut.  A  wormeaten  and  disconnected 
door,  without  either  key  or  bolt,  had  fallen  backwards ; 
Benzo  pulled  it  aside,  entered,  and  saw  a  hurdle  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  supported  by  boughs,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  hammock,  but  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
to  mount  up  into  it.  He  saw  some  straw  lying  upon 
the  ground,  and  thought  that  even  there  a  quiet  sleep 
would  be  very  delightfrd. 

Before  he  lay  down  upon  this  bed  which  Providence 
had  prepared  for  him,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  to  return 
thanks  for  this  blessing,  and  for  all  the  assistance  he 
had  received  throughout  this  terrible  day.  He  then 
repeated  hia^  customary  prayers,  and  besought  pardon 
from  God  for  not  having  said  them  the  night  before; 
or,  to  use  his  own  words,  for  having  gone  to  sleep 
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like  a  dog^  and  even  worse  than  a  dog.  "  And  it  was 
for  this/'  added  he,  then  to  himself,  preparing  to  lie 
down,  "  it  was  for  this  that  I  had  such  a  beautiful 
awakening  this  morning/'  He  collected  all  the  straw 
which  lay  around  him  and  covered  himself  with  it, 
making  of  it  as  well  as  he  could  a  sort  of  coverlet,  so 
as  to  protect  himself  from  the  cold,  which  even  within 
the  hut  made  itself  pretty  sharply  felt,  and  then 
huddled  himself  together  under  this  straw  with  the 
intention  of  enjoying  a  good  sleep,  which  it  appeared 
to  him  he  had  bought  more  dearly  than  was  needful. 

But  scarcely  had  he  closed  his  eyes,  than  in  his 
memory,  or  in  his  imagination — I  am  unable  to  indi- 
cate the  precise  spot — there  commenced  such  a  coming 
and  going  to  and  &o  of  people,  in  such  crowds,  and 
so  incessantly,  that  it  was  adieu  to  sleep.  The  mer- 
chant, the  notary,  the  constables,  the  sword-cutler, 
the  host,  Ferrer,  the  vicar,  the  company  in  the  inn, 
the  tumult  in  the  street,  then  Don  Abbondio,  then 
Don  Bodrigo ;  in  short,  all  people  with  whom  Benzo 
had  something  to  do. 

Three  figures  alone  presented  themselves  unac- 
companied by  any  bitter-  memory,  free  from  every 
suspicion,  amiable  in  every  respect;  and  two  images 
in  particular,  though  differing  much  from  each  other, 
were  closely  united  in  the  young  man's  heart— a  tress 
of  black  hair  and  a  white  beard.  But  the  pleasure 
which  this  thought  excited  was  far  from  being  pure 
and  calm.  Thinking  of  the  good  Friar,  he  felt  still 
more  acutely  shame,  for  hia  escapades,  for  his  disgust- 
ing intemperance,  for  the  fine  use  he  had  made  of 
the  fatherly  advice  this  good  man  had  given  him; 
and  contemplating  Lucia's  image,  we  will  not  attempt 
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to  say  what  he  felt;  the  reader  knows  the  circum- 
stances, he  can  imagine  his  feelings.  And  this  poor 
Agnese,  how  could  he  have  forgotten  her?  This 
Agnese  who  had  chosen  him,  who  had  already  con- 
sidered him  a3  one  with  her  daughter,  and  who,  since 
she  had  received  from  him  the  title  of  mother,  had 
assumed  a  mother's  language  and  heart,  demonstrating 
her  earnestness  by  deeds.  But  another  sorrow,  and 
not  the  least  bitter  one,  was  the  thought  that  precisely 
owing  to  these  kind  intentions,  to  her  having  wished 
so  well  to  him,  the  poor  woman  should  now  find  her- 
self driven  from  her  home,  a  fugitive  and  uncertain 
of  the  future;  and  that  she  should  now,  by  the  very 
circumstance  from  which  she  had  hoped  to  derive 
the  repose  and  comfort  of  her  last  years,  draw  upon 
herself  toil  and  suffering.  Poor  Benzo,  what  a  night! 
This  which  should  have  been  the  fifth  after  his  mar- 
riage 1  What  a  chamber  I  What  a  nuptial  couch! 
After  what  a  day! 

^'  God's  will  be  done,''  exclaimed  he,  as  his  thought 
became  ever  more  sorrowful  and  vexatious — "  God's 
will  be  done.  He  knows  what  happens.  He  watches 
over  us.  I  accept  all  as  penance  for  my  sin.  Lucia 
is  so  good!  the  Almighty  will  not  permit  her  to 
suffer  long,  very  long! " 

Occupied  with  these  thoughts  he  despaired  of  ever 
falling  asleep,  and  the  cold  becoming  insupportable,  he 
shivered,  and  his  teeth  chattered;  he  sighed  for  the 
approach  of  day,  and  measured  with  impatience  the 
slow  course  of  the  hours.  I  say  measured,  because 
he  heard  every  half-hour  the  striking  of  a  distant 
clock  resounding  through  the  vast  silence;  I  imagine 
this  must  have  been  the  dock  at  Trezzo.    The  first 
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time  that  this  sound  fell  upon  his  ear,  thus  unex- 
pectedly, and  without  his  being  able  to  form  any 
idea  from  whence  it  came,  it  caused  a  mysterious  and 
solemn  sensation,  like  an  admonition  proceeding  from 
an  unseen  person,  in  an  unknown  voice. 

When  the  hanuner  had  struck  eleven  strokes,'^' 
which  was  the  hour  Renso  had  fixed  upon  for  his 
departure,  he  rose  benumbed,  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  repeated  with  more  than  customary  fervour  his 
morning  devotion^  then  stood  up,  stretched  his  arms 
and  legs,  shook  his  person,  as  though  to  put  together 
all  his  members,  which  seemed  inclined  each  one 
alone  to  act  for  itself,  blew  first  into  one  hand,  then 
into  the  olher,  rubbed  them,  and  opened  the  door  of 
the  hut;  gave  a  glance  here  and  there,  to  see  whether 
there  were  any  one  about,  and  seeing  no  one,  sought 
with  his  eye  the  pathway  of  the  evening  before, 
immediately  recognised  it,  and  set  forth. 

The  sky  gave  promise  of  a  fine  day;  the  setting 
moon,  pale  and  without  beams,  shone  in  the  immense 
field  of  grey  azure,  which  gradually  towards  the 
horizon  faded  away  into  a  pale  rose.  Along  the 
horizon  in  irregular  masses  extended  clouds  of  brown 
and  azure  hues,  the  lower  ones  edged  with  a  streak 
of  fire,  which  every  moment  became  brighter  and 
more  distinct;  towards  the  south*  other  heaped-up 
clouds,  light,  and  ever  changing,  illuminated  the 
heavens  with  a  thous^d  nameless  colours;  it  was  in 
short  this  heaven  of  Lombardy,  so  beautifiil  when  it 
is  beautifril,  so  splendid,  so  calm.    If  Renzo  had  been 

*  Pormerlyf  and  eren  at  the  prMent  day  in  certain  parts  of  Italy, 
the  whole  four*and-tventy  hours  are  counted  The  first  hour  was 
that  which  preceded  the  night,  thus  in  winter  their  eleven  would 
correspond  with  our  four  in  the  rooming. 
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there  walking  for  his  pleasure^  he  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  looked  upwards^  and  admired  this  dawn,  so 
different  from  that  which  he  was  accustomed  to  see 
among  his  mountains;  but  he  gazed  upon  hia  road> 
and  hastened  on  with  long  strides,  in  order  to  warm 
himself,  and  arrive  quickly.  He  again  passed  the 
field,  the  heath,  the  bushes;  he  traversed  the  wood, 
looking  around  him,  laughing  at  himself,  and  feeling 
at  the  same  time  inwardly  ashamed  of  the  terror  he 
had  experienced  there  but  a  few  hours  before;  he  is 
now  arrived  upon  the  river's  edge,  he  looks  below; 
and  between  the  branches  he  perceives  a  fisher's  little 
boat,  which  slowly  moves  forward  against  the  stream, 
keeping  close  to  this  bank.  He  immediately  descends 
by  the  shortest  path  through  the  brambles,  and  now 
stands  close  to  the  river;  he  calls  in  a  low  voice  to 
the  fisherman,  and  intending  merely  to  appear  as 
though  he  asked  but  a  favour  of  small  moment,  he, 
without  being  aware  of  it  himself,  signs  to  him  to 
approach  with  a  half  -  supplicating  air.  The  fisher 
casts  a  glance  along  the  shore,  gazes  attentively  along 
the  water  which  flows  towards  him,  turns  round  to 
gaze  along  the  water  which  has  hastened  past  him, 
directs  his  prow  towards  Benzo,  and  reaches  him. 
Renzo,  who  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  shore,  almost 
with  one  foot  in  the  water,  seized  the  prow  of  the 
boat,  leaped  in  and  said:  ^^  Will  you  do  me  the  favour 
of  putting  me  over  to  the  other  side?  I  will  pay  you  for 
it."  The  fisher  having  divined  his  desire,  had  already 
turned  his  boat  in  this  direction.  Benzo  perceived 
another  oar  lying  in  the  boat,  and  stooped  to  take  it 
"  Gently,  gently,*'  said  the  fisher,  but  then  observ- 
ing with  what  address  the  youth  had  seized  upon  the 
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instrument,  and  with  how  much  skill  he  was  preparing 
to  manage  it,  he  added,  '^ ah,  ah!  you  understand  the 
trade/' 

^A  little,"  replied  Renzo;  and  he  commenced- 
rowing  with  a  vigour  and  skill  which  was  that  of  no 
amateur.  Without  ever  slackening  his  exertions  he 
cast  every  now  and  then  a  gloomy  glance  towards  the 
shore  from  which  they  were  hastening,  and  a  glance 
of  impatience  towards  the  one  whither  they  were 
borne.  Benzo  was  in  an  agony  at  not  being  able  to 
proceed  more  quickly,  for  the  current  was  in  some 
places  too  rapid  for  them  to  pass  straight  across;  and 
the  boat,  partly  opposing,  partly  following  the  stream 
of  water,  was  obliged  to  pursue  a  diagonal  course. 
In  all  affairs  which  are  somewhat  perplexing,  the 
difficulties  present  themselves  at  first  in  a  mass;  but 
when  the  time  for  action  arrives,  they  start  up  one 
by  one  in  an  endless  succession.  Thus  it  was  with 
Benzo.  Now  that  the  Adda  might  almost  be  said  to 
be  passed,  his  being  uncertain  whether  here  the  river 
served  as  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  states 
caused  him  much  uneasiness,  as  did  abo  the  fear  that  ^ 
even  should  this  obstacle  be  overcome,  there  might 
still  remain  for  him  some  other  to  surmount.  He 
called  therefore  to  the  fisherman,  and  motioning  with 
his  head  towards  this  white  spot  which  he  had  per- 
ceived the  preceding  night,  and  which  now  was  much 
more  distinct,  he  said,  **  Is  that  place  Bergamo?" 

"  The  town  of  Bergamo,"  replied  the  fisherman. 

"  And  this  shore,  does  it  belong  to  Bergamo?'' 

'*  It  is  the  territory  of  San  Marco." 

^  Long  live  San  Marco!"  exclaimed  Benzo.     The 
fisherman  said  nothing. 

£2 
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At  length  they  touch  this  shore;  Benso  throws 
himself  out  of  the  boat;  he  inwardly  returns  thanks 
to  Godj  and  with  his  lips  expresses  his  gratitude  to 
the  boatman.  He  puts  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and 
draws  forth  a  berlinga^  which,  considering  the  dr- 
cumstances,  was  no  small  generosity,  and  ofiers  it  to 
this  brave  man,  who,  having  again  cast  a  glance  to^ 
wards  the  Milanese  shore,  and  looked  up  and  down 
the  river,  stretches  forth  his  hand,  takes  the  money, 
puts  it  into  his  podcet,  then  compresses  his  lips  and 
places  his  forefinger  across  them,  accompanying  this 
gesture  with  an  expressive  glance,  and  then  saying, 
^'  a  good  journey  to  you,''  he  turns  back. 

In  order  that  the  ready  and  obliging  courtesy  of 
this  man  towards  a  stranger  should  not  be  unintel- 
ligible to  the  reader,  we  must  inform  him  that  this 
man,  often  besought  by  smugglers  and  outlaws^  was 
accustomed  to  render  them  similar  services,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  small  and  uncertain  profit 
that  might  thus  accrue  to  him,  as  through  fear  of 
making  himself  enemies  among  these  two  dasses* 
He  rendered  this  service,  I  say,  whenever  he  could 
be  sure  of  not  being  seen  by  custom-house  officers, 
constables,  or  spies.  Thus,  without  wishing  more 
good  to  one  class  than  to  the  other,  he  endeavoured 
to  satisfy  all,  by  exercising  that  impartiality  which  is 
the  usual  characteristic  of  those  who  are  obliged  to 
act  with  one  party  and  render  account  of  their  actions 
to  another. 

Benzo  stopped  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  oppo* 
site  shore,  that  earth  which  but  so  short  a  time  before 
had  seemed  to  bum  under  his  feet.  '^  Ah  I  here  I  am, 
safely  out  of  it,"  was  his  first  thought.    '^  Best  there. 
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coned  land/'  was  his  second.  Ids  farewell  to  his 
conntry.  But  his  third  carried  him  back  to  those 
he  left  behind.  Then  he  folded  his  arms  upon  his 
breast,  heaved  a  sigh,  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  water 
which  flowed  at  his  feet,  and  thou^t-^''  it  has  passed 
tmder  the  bridge  I "  For  thus,  according  to  the  manner 
of  his  country,  he  called  the  one  at  Lecco.  ''  Ah, 
inlEstmous  world!  enough;  God's  will  be  done!'' 

He  turned  his  back  upon  these  sorrowful  objects, 
and  set  forth  on  his  farther  travel,  taking  for  his 
guiding  point  the  whitish  spot  upon  the  mountain 
slope,  until  he  should  find  some  one  from  whom  he 
might  inquire  the  proper  road.  You  really  ought  to 
have  seen  with  what  an  easy  air  he  accosted  the 
passers-by,  and  how  he  named,  without  any  evasion, 
the  village  in  which  his  cousin  resided*  From  the  first 
traveller  to  whom  he  referred,  he  had  learned  that 
there  yet  remained  nine  miles  for  him  to  walk. 

This  journey  was  not  agreeable.  Without  speaking 
of  the  woes  which  Benzo  carried  along  with  him, 
sorrowftd  objects  excited  lus  sympathy  every  moment, 
ol^ecl»  whil  mast  have  info4ed  h4  th^he  would 
find  in  this  country  which  he  was  about  to  enter, 
poverty  such  as  he  had  left  in  his  own.  All  along 
the  road,  and  even  still  more  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets,  he  encountered  beggars  at  every  step,  not 
beggars  by  profession,  but  from  necessity,  and  they 
exhibited  misery  more  in  their  countenances  than  in 
their  garments;  there  were  peasants,  mountaineers, 
artisans,  whole  fiunilies  together;  and  there  was  heard 
a  confused  hum  of  prayers,  lamentations,  and  cries. 
This  sight,  besides  exciting  his  compassion  and 
melancholy,  recalled  his  own  afiPairs. 
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*'Wlio  knows,"  he  meditated,  "whether  I  shaU 
find  anything  to  do?  Whether  there  will  be  work 
as  in  the  past  years?  But  enough,  >Bortolo  wishes 
me  well;  he  is  a  good  fellow;  he  has  made  money, 
he  has  often  invited  me  to  come  to  him,  he  will  not 
abandon  me.  And  then  Providence  has  assisted  me 
until  the  present  time;  Providence  will  assist  me  in 
the  future/' 

Meanwhile  his  appetite,  which  had  already  been 
aroused  some  time,  was  increased  by  every  mile;  and 
although  Kenzo  felt,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  pay  any 
attention  to  it,  that  he  should  be  able,  without  great 
inconvenience,  to  restrain  it  during  the  two  or  three 
miles  which  yet  remained,  still  he  considered  that  it 
would  not  be  well  to  present  himself  before  his 
cousin  like  a  beggar,  and  say  to  him,  as  his  first 
compliment,  "  Give  me  to  eat."  He  drew  forth  from 
his  pocket  all  his  fortune,  and  counted  it  in  his  hand. 
This  was  no  account  to  require  a  great  arithmetician; 
however,  there  was  enough  wherewith  to  make  a  little 
feast.  He  entered  a  public-house  to  refresh  himself; 
and  in  fact,  having  paid  his  bill,  there  still  remained 
a  few  pence  over. 

Going  forth,  he  saw,  so  close  to  the  door  that  he 
had  nearly  stumbled  over  them,  two  women  reclining 
rather  than  sitting  on  the  earth,  one  aged,  the  other 
younger,  with  an  infant  which,  after  in  vain  having 
sucked  first  at  one  breast  and  then  at  the  other,  cried 
most  bitterly;  all  bore  the  hue  of  death;  near  them 
stood  a  man,  in  whose  countenance  and  limbs  might 
still  be  discovered  the  traces  of  former  vigour^  a 
vigour  now  humbled  and  exhausted  by  long  &sting. 
All  the   three  stretched  out   their  hands  towards 
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Renzo,  who  issued  forth  with  a  free  step  and  reani- 
mated air;  not  one  spoke;  what  more  could  a  prayer 
have  said? 

**  Here  is  an  alms/'  said  Renzo,  and  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  brought  forth  these  pieces  of  money, 
placed  them  in  the  hand  nearest  to  him,  and  pursued 
his  way. 

This  repast,  and  this  good  action  (for  we  are  com- 
posed both  of  soul  and  body)  had  comforted  him, 
and  enlivened  his  thoughts.  In  truth,  after  having 
been  thus  dispossessed  of  his  last  remaining  money, 
he  was  inspired  with  a  greater  confidence  in  Provi- 
dence than  if  he  had  found  ten  times  the  sum.  For, 
if,  in  order  this  day  to  support  these  unfortunate 
people,  Providence  had  held  in  reserve  the  last  pence 
of  a  stranger,  of  a  fugitive,  who  himself  was  also 
uncertain  of  his  means  of  livelihood,  how  could  he 
then  believe  that  Providence  would  abandon  the  one 
she  had  thus  made  use  of,  the  one  whom  she  had 
inspired  with  such  a  lively  confidence  in  herself, 
with  such  a  resolute  and  beneficial  confidence?  Such 
were  pretty  nearly  the  thoughts  of  our  youth,  although 
perhaps  even  le^s  clearly  expressed  than  we  have 
here  given  them.  During  the  remainder  of  his 
journey,  meditating  upon  his  affairs,  all  seemed  to 
explain  itself.  The  famine  must  have  an  end;  there 
is  a  harvest  every  year;  in  the  meanwhile,  he  had 
his  cousin  Bortolo  and  his  own  skill;  and  besides,  at 
home  he  had  a  little  money  which  he  would  have 
sent  immediately  to  him.  With  this,  even  at  the 
worst,  he  could  exist  from  day  to  day  until  abundance 
should  return.  "  And  then  abundance  having  at 
length  returned,"  continued  Benzo  in  his  imagina^ 
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tion,  "  the  heat  of  trade  recommences;  the  masters 
contend  with  each  other  in  procoring  Milanese  work- 
men^  for  it  is  they  who  best  understand  their  business; 
the  Milanese  workmen  hold  their  heads  high;  those 
who  will  have  able  workmen  must  pay  for  them; 
there  may  be  earned  more  than  enough  for  one 
person,  there  will  be  something  that  may  be  laid 
aside;  and  I  can  get  some  one  to  write  the  women 

word  to  come And  then,  why  wait  at  all?  Is  it 

not  true  that  with  this  little  hoard  we  should  have 
managed  to  exist  together  at  Lecco,  eyen  through  this 
winter?  We  can  exist  here  just  as  well.  There  are 
curates  eyerywhere«  Then  let  these  two  dear  women 
come;  we  will  keep  house  here.  What  pleasure  it 
would  be  to  walk  along  this  road  all  together  I  To 
go  as  far  as  the  Adda  in  a  cart,  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment on  the  bank,  upon  the  bank  itself^  to  shew  these 
dear  creatures  &e  place  where  I  have  embarked,  the 
wild  plum-tree^  by  which  I  descended,  the  point  where 
I  stood  to  look  out  for  a  boat" 

At  length  he  arriyed  at  his  cousin's  yillage.  Enter- 
ing, nay,  eyen  before  he  had  set  foot  in  the  street, 
he  observed  a  yery  tall  house  with  a  more  than  usual 
number  of  yery  high  windows,  he  recognised  in  it  a 
silk-manufactory,  entered  it,  and  amidst  the  roar  of 
wheels  and  fSdling  water,  demanded  in  a  loud  yoice, 
whether  a  certain  Bortolo  Castagneri  liyed  there. 
''  The  Signer  Bortolo?  There  he  is.'' 
^*  Signorf  a  good  sign,"  thought  Renzo;  he  sees 
his  cousin,  he  flies  towards  him.  The  cousin  turns 
round,  recognises  the  youth,  and  says,  "  Here  I  am." 
There  is  an  ''  Oh ! "  of  surprise,  a  raising  of  arms, 
a  Mling  on  each  other's  neck.     After  this  reception. 
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Bortolo  draws  aside  our  youth  into  a  chamber^  far 
from  the  poise  of  the  machinery  and  the  eyes  of  the 
curious,  and  says  to  him^  "  I  am  most  happy  to  see 
thee,  but  thou  art  a  strange  fellow.  I  have  invited 
thee  so  often^  and  thou  wouldst  never  come;  now 
thou  art  arrived  in  a  somewhat  critical  moment." 

"  Why,  if  I  must  tell  thee,  I  am  not  come  away 
now  by  my  own  free  will/'  said  Benzo;  and  then 
with  much  brevity,  but  not  without  much  emotion, 
he  recounted  his  sad  history. 

"That's  another  affair/'  said  Bortolo.  "O  poor 
Benzo!  But  thou  hast  counted  on  me,  and  I  will 
not  abandon  thee*  Truly  at  the  present  time  no  one 
runs  after  workmen;  people  can  scarcely  keep  on  their 
own,  in  order  not  to  lose  them  and  interrupt  business; 
but  our  master  wishes  me  well,  and  has  money.  And 
in  great  part  he  owes  it  to  me,  I  can  tell  thee,,  without 
praising  myself;  he  has  capital,  and  I  have  ability. 
Dost  thou  know  I  am  his  first  workman?  And  then 
I  must  tell  thee  I  am  his  &ctotum.  Poor  Lucia 
Mondella!  I  recollect  her  as  though  it  were  but 
yesterday — a  good  girll  Alw^s  the  most  modest  in 
the  church;  and  when  one  passed  by  her  litde  cottage 

1  seem  to  see  this  Uttle  cottage  just  out  of  the 

village,  with  a  beautiful  fig-tree  growing  beside  the 
wall '' 

''  No,  no,  don't  let  us  speak  of  if 

"  I  would  say  that  whenever  one  passed  this  cottage 
one  always  heard  her  reel,  which  spun  round,  and 
round,  and  round.  And  this  Don  Bodrigo !  Already 
in  my  time  he  had  commenced  his  evil  courses.  But 
now,  for  as  much  as  I  see,  he  will  play  the  devil  out^ 
right,  until  God  shall  lay  the  bridle  on  his  neck.    As 
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I  have  told  thee  we  begin  to  suffer  here  somewhat 
from  famine^ — and  by-the-bye,  how  is  it  with  thy 
appetite?" 

"  I  have  eaten  a  short  time  since  on  my  way." 

"  And  how  is  it  with  thy  money  ?  " 

'^Renzo  opened  one  hand,  brought  it  near  his 
mouth  and  blew  into  it." 

"  That  does  not  matter,"  said  Bortolo;  *'  I  have 
plenty.  Very  soon  things  will  alter,  God  willing 
thou  canst  repay  me,  or  lay  by  for  thyself." 

''I  have  something  at  home,  and  I  will  have  it 
sent." 

"  That  is  good.  In  the  meantime  draw  upon  me. 
God  has  been  good  towards  me,  in  order  that  I  may 
do  good;  and  if  I  do  not  do  good  to  my  relations  and 
friends,  to  whom  ought  I?" 

^'Have  I  not  said  that  Providence  would  assist 
me!"  exclaimed  Renzo,  pressing  affectionately  his 
good  cousin's  hand. 

"  Well  then,"  replied  the  other,  "  they  have  made 
all  this  uproar  in  Milan.  They  seem  to  me  rather 
like  fools,  these  people.  The  report  had  already 
reached  us.  But  I  should  like  thee  to  relate  me  the 
affair  more  minutely.  Ah!  we  have  plenty  to  talk 
about  Here,  however,  thou  seest  things  go  on  some- 
what better,  and  affairs  are  managed  with  more  judg- 
ment. The  town  has  purchased  two  thousand  some 
of  corn  from  a  merchant  who  is  at  Venice.  This  is 
com  which  comes  from  Turkey;  but  when  eating  is 
concerned,  people  are  not  so  dainty.  Now  hear  what 
happened,  it  happened  that  the  governors  of  Verona 
and  Brecia  closed  the-  means  of  communication,  and 
said;  no  grain  shall  be  exported  from  here.     What 
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do  the  x>eople  of  Bergamo?  They  send  to  Yenice, 
Lorenzo  Torrei  a  doctor^  but  one  good  for  something! 
He  set  off  in  haste,  and  presented  himself  to  the 
Doge,  and  said,  '  only  think  what  an  idea  is  this  that 
the  governors  have  got  in  their  heads?'  It  is  such  a 
speech  they  say,  such  a  speech,  a  speech  to  be  printed! 
That  is  having  a  man  who  knows  how  to  speak. 
And  immediately  an  order  was  issued  that  the  com 
should  be  allowed  to  pass;  and  the  governors  not  only 
allow  it  to  pass,  but  are  obliged  to  give  it  escort,  and 
the  com  is  now  on  its  way.  And  the  country  has 
also  been  considered.  Giovanbatista  Biava,  ambassador 
from  Bergamo  at  Venice  (an  excellent  man  also),  has 
given  the  senate  to  understand  that  the  famine  is  felt 
in  the  country;  and  the  senate  has  granted  us  four 
thousand  staia  of  millet.  Even  this  helps  to  make 
bread.  And  then,  if  we  cannot  eat  bread,  we  will 
live  upon  meat.  The  Lord  has  given  me  property, 
as  I  have  told  thee.  Now  I  will  conduct  thee  to  my 
master;  he  has  often  heard  thee  spoken  of,  and  will 
give  thee  a  good  reception.  He  is  a  thorough  Berga- 
mascan  of  the  old  sort,  a  man  with  a  large  heart. 
Certainly  he  did  not  expect  thee  just  now;  but  when 

he  has  heard  thy  story And  then  he  knows  how 

to  value  workmen,  for  the  famine  passes  away,  and 
business  lasts.  But  first  of  all,  I  must  inform  thee  of 
something.  Dost  thou  know  what  they  call  us  Mila* 
nese  in  this  country?" 

«  What  do  they  call  us?" 

"  They  call  us  baggtani  *'  (simpletons). 

^  That  is  not  a  nice  name.'^ 

"What  matters   it?     Whoever    is  born  in  the 
Milanese,  and  desires  to  live  in  the  territory  of  Ber- 
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gamo,  must  receive  it  quietly.  For  these  people  address 
simpleton  to  a  Milanese^  as  we  should  iUustrissimo 
to  a  gentleman.*' 

"  They  say  it^  I  imagine,  to  those  who  will  allow 
them." 

"  My  good  lady  if  thou  art  not  disposed  to  endure 
the  simpleton,  thou  hadst  better  not  count  upon  living 
here.  Thou  wouldst  always  be  obliged  to  carry  thy 
knife  in  thy  hand,  and  even ;  let  us  suppose  that  thou 
hast  killed  two,  three,  or  even  four  fellows,  one  would 
come  at  last  and  kill  thee;  and  then  what  a  pleasure 
it  would  be  to  appear  before  God's  tribunal  with  three 
or  four  homicides  upon  thy  soul!" 

'*  And  a  Milanese,  who  should  have  a  litde " 

and  here  he  struck  his  forehead  with  his  finger,  as  he 
had  done  in  the  full  moon.  '^  I  would  say  one  who 
knows  something  of  his  business?" 

'^  All  the  same,  here  he  is  also  a  simpleton*  Dost 
thou  know  how  my  master  speaks  of  me  when  he  talks 
with  his  friends?  This  simpleton  has  been  sent  by 
God  to  benefit  my  business ;  if  I  had  not  this  simpleton 
I  should  be  badly  off.    This  is  the  custom." 

'^  It  is  a  foolish  custom,  and  particularly  when  they 
know  what  we  can  do.  And  after  all,  who  is  it  that 
has  brought  here  these  arts,  and  set  them  going? 
No  one  but  us«  Is  it  possible  that  this  has  not 
brought  them  to  reason?" 

'^  At  present  it  has  not:  with  time,  perhaps  it  may. 
The  children  perhaps  may  change;  but  for  the  men 
grown  there  is  no  remedy;  they  have  contracted  the 
bad  habit;  they  will  not  lay  it  aside.  After  all,  what 
is  it?  The  trifles  thy  country  people  have  done  and 
would  do  for  thee,  is  quite  another  thing." 
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'' Certamly,  that's  true;  if  there  is  no  other  evil 
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Well^  now  that  thou  art  persuaded  of  this,  all 
will  go  on  weU.  Come  to  the  master^  and  be  of  good 
courage." 

And  in  fact  all  did  go  on  well;  the  promises  of 
Bortolo  were  realised.  There  was  reaUy  Providence 
at  work,  for  we  shall  see  directly  how  little  was  to  be 
hoped  from  the  property  and  money  which  Benzo  had 
left  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

This  same  day,  the  13th  of  November,  there  arrived 
a  courier  extraordinary  at  the  house  of  the  Signor 
Podesti  of  Lecco,  who  presented  him  with  a  despatch 
&om  the  Signor  Captain  of  the  Police,  containing 
orders  to  make  every  possible  and  necessary  inquiry, 
whether  a  certain  young  man,  named  Lorenzo  Tra- 
maglino,  a  silk-weaver,  who  had  escaped  &om  the 
hands,  pradicti  egregii  domini  capitanei^  were  returned, 
palam  vel  clamy  to  his  village  ignotum  precisely  which, 
verum  in  territorio  Leuci. 

Quod  si  compertum  fuerit  sic  esse,  the  Signor  Podesti 
shall  exert  all  his  efforts,  quanta  maxima  diligerUia  fieri 
potent y  to  lay  hold  of  him,  and  after  having  well  bound 
him,  videlicet,  with  good  hand-cuffs,  he  shall  have 
him  conducted  to  prison,  and  there  keep  him  under 
good  and  sure  custody  until  he  shall  be  consigned 
into  the  hands  of  those  sent  to  fetch  him,  accedatis  ad 
domum  pradicti  Laurentii  Tramaliini;  et  facta  debita 
diligentia,  quidquid  ad  rem  repertum  fuerit  auferatis; 
et  informationes  de  illius  prava  qualitate,  vita,  et  comr 
plicibus  sumatis;  and  of  all  that  shall  have  been  done 
and  said,  found  and  not  found,  taken  and  left,  dili- 
ffenter  referatis. 

The  Signor  Podestcl,  after  having  been  assured  by 
all  human  means  that  the  subject  of  the  despatch 
was  not  returned  to  his  home,  sends  for  the  consul  of 
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the  village^  and  is  conducted  by  him,  accompanied  by 
a  numerous  train  of  notaries  and  constables^  to  the 
fugitive's  house.  The  house  is  locked  up,  and  the 
one  who  has  the  key  is  either  not  there,  or  does  not 
let  himself  be  found.  The  door  is  broken  in,  the 
usual  careful  search  is  made,  that  is  to  say  the  house 
is  treated  as  though  it  were  besieged.  The  report  of 
this  expedition  immediately  spreads  itself  throughout 
the  neighbourhood,  and  soon  reaches  the  ears  of 
Father  Cristoforo,  who,  astonished  no  less  than  afflicted, 
questions  this  person  and  that,  in  order  to  learn 
something  of  the  cause  of  an  event  thus  unexpected; 
but  he  only  gathers  wild  conjectures,  and  imme- 
diately writes  to  Father  Bonaventura,  from  whom  he 
hopes  to  receive  some  more  precise  intelligence. 
Meanwhile  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Kenzo  are 
cited  to  depose  all  they  know  regarding  his  prava 
qualitate;  to  bear  the  name  of  Tramaglino  is  a  mis* 
fortune,  is  a  disgrace,  a  crime;  the  whole  village  is 
in  a  commotion.  By  degrees  it  begins  to  be  known 
that  Benzo  has  escaped  from  the  officers  of  justice  in 
the  very  heart  of  Milan,  and  then  has  disappeared; 
there  are  rumours  that  he  has  done  something  terrible, 
but  people  are  not  able  to  say  what  the  thing  is,  or 
they  relate  it  in  a  hundred  ways.  The  less  terrible 
it  is,  the  less  it  is  believed  in  the  village  where  Benzo 
is  known  as  a  worthy  young  man.  The  greater 
number  think  and  whisper  into  their  neighbours'  ear 
that  this  is  only  a  machination  of  the  oppressor  Don 
Bodrigo  to  ruin  his  poor  rival.  So  true  it  is,  that 
judging  by  induction,  and  without  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  facts,  one  is  sometimes  liable  to  do  even 
villains  injustice. 
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But  we^  who  have  the  facts  under  our  hand  as  one 
may  say,  can  affirm  that  if  this  man  had  had  no  part 
in  Renzo's  misfortune,  he  took  as  much  pleasure  in 
it  as  though  it  had  been  one  of  his  own  works,  and 
triumphed  in  it  with  his  confidants,  particularly  with 
the  Count  Attilio.  The  latter,  according  to  his  first 
design,  should  already  have  found  himself  in  Milan; 
but  at  the  earliest  news  of  the  tumult,  which  reigned 
there,  and  of  the  mob  which  roamed  through  the 
streets,  and  which  had  assumed  no  yery  submissive 
attitude,  he  had  thought  it  best  to  amuse  himself  in 
the  country  until  all  again  should  be  quiet  More 
particularly  as  having  offended  many  individuals,  he 
had  reason  to  fear  that  among  so  many,  who  alone 
through  impotence  had  kept  .silence,  some  one  might 
now  take  courage  from  the  present  circumstances, 
and  judge  the  moment  opportune  for  avenging  the 
wrongs  of  all«  This  suspense,  however,  was  not  of 
long  duration;  the  arrival  of  the  order  from  Milan 
for  the  pursuit  of  Renzo  indicated  that  already  things 
had  returned  to  their  ordinary  course;  and  almost  at 
the  same  time  more  positive  certainty  was  obtained. 
The  Oount  Attilio  departed  immediately,  encouraging 
his  cousin  to  persist  in  the  enterprise,  and  overcome 
every  obstacle;  promising  him  at  the  same  time,  that 
on  his  own  account  he  would  speedily  lend  a  hand 
to  free  him  of  the  Friar;  in  which  project  the  fortu- 
nate accident  of  the  rival  being  so  despicable  would 
make  it  an  admirable  joke.  Attilio  had  scarcely 
departed  when  Griso  arrived  safe  and  sound  fitHn 
Monza,  and  reported  to  his  master  all  he  had  been 
able  to  collect  there;  that  Lucia  had  been  received 
into  a  certain  convent  under  the  protection  of  a  cer- 
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tain  Signora,  that  she  always  remained  concealed  there 
as  though  she  herself  were  a  nun,  never  setting  a  foot 
beyond  the  door^  and  that  she  assisted  at  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church  behind  a  little  grated  window; 
a  drcomstance  which  displeased  many  people,  who 
having  heard  speak  of  her  adventures,  and  of  the 
beauty  of  her  countenance,  would  like  to  have  seen 
a  little  how  this  same  countenance  was  formed. 

These  relations  put  the  devil  into  Don  Bodrigo,  or 
more  correctly  speaking,  rendered  still  worse  the  one 
which  was  already  at  home  within  him.  Many  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  his  design  inflamed  still 
more  his  passion,  that  is,  the  mixture  of  pique,  rage, 
and  ]n£uDous  desire  of  which  his  passion  was  com- 
posed. Renzo  was  absent,  outlawed,  banished;  every 
thing  might  be  permitted  towards  him,  and  even  his 
betrothed  might  be  considered  as  the  property  of  a 
rebel;  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  could  and 
would  interest  himself  in  his  behalf,  and  make  noise 
enough  to  be  heard  far  off  and  by  people  in  power, 
this  mad  Friar,  would  probably  soon  be  no  longer  in 
a  condition  to  injure  any  one;  and  behold,  a  new  im- 
pediment arises,  which  not  only  counterbalances  all 
these  advantages,  but  renders  them,  so  to  say,  useless. 
A  convent  at  Monza,  even  had  no  Princess  resided  in 
it,  was  too  hard  a  bone  for  Don  Bodrigo's  teeth;  and 
however  much  he  might  rove  round  this  asylum  in 
imagination,  he  could  devise  neither  way  nor  means 
of  violating  it,  either  by  strength  or  art^ce.  He  was 
almost  inclined  to  abandon  his  enterprise;  he  had 
resolved  to  go  to  Milan,  making  a  detour  in  order  to 
avoid  passing  through  Monza,  and  in  Milan,  in  the 
midst  of  his  firiends,  deliver  himself  up  to  amuse- 
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ment^  and  thus  endeavour  to  drive  away,  by  gaiety, 
this  thought,  which  was  ever  becoming  a  greater  tor- 
ment. But — these  friends!  He  must  go  gently  to 
work  with  these  friends.  Instead  of  a  distraction 
from  sad  thoughts,  he  might  expect  fresh  vexations 
in  their  society;  for  already,  doubtless,  Attilio  would 
have  blown  his  trumpet,  and  all  would  be  full  of 
expectation.  On  all  sides  he  would  be  questioned 
regarding  this  mountain  maiden;  he  should  be  obliged 
to  reply.  He  wished,  and  he  attempted,  what  had 
he  obtained?  He  had  made  a  resolve,  a  somewhat 
ignoble  resolve,  it  is  true;  but  no  one  can  always 
regulate  his  desires;  the  point  is  to  satisfy  them;  and 
how  should  he  extricate  himself  from  his  embarrass- 
ments? Surrender  to  a  villain,  to  a  friar?  Uh!  and 
this  too  precisely  when  an  unexpected  good  fortune 
has  delivered  him,  without  the  slightest  exertion  on 
his  part,  from  one  difficulty,  and  a  clever  friend  from 
another,  the  fool  does  not  know  how  to  avail  himself 
of  the  favourable  circumstances,  and  withdraws  pusil- 
lanimously  from  the  enterprise.  Here  is  occasion  for 
him  never  again  to  raise  his  head  among  gentlemen, 
and  always  to  carry  his  sword  in  his  hand.  And 
then  how  could  he  return,  or  how  remain  in  this 
castle,  in  this  place,  which,  setting  aside  the  incessant 
and  bitter  memories  .of  passion,  would  always  remind 
him  of  an  unsuccessful  undertaking?  Where  the 
public  hatred  against  him  would  have  increased,  and 
his  reputation  for  power  would  have  decreased? 
Where  in  the  countenance  of  every  clown,  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  bows,  might  be  read  a  bitter  irony? 
The  way  of  iniquity,  remarks  the  manuscript  in  this 
place  J  is  wide;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  an 
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easy  way;  it  has  its  serious  obstacles^  its  rough  places; 
it  has  its  share  of  fatigue  andrexation,  eyen  although 
it  descends. 

An  idea  certainly  occurred  to  Don  Bodrigo^  who 
would  neither  renounce  this  enterprise,  draw  back, 
nor  remain  where  he  was,  and  who  yet  could  not 
proceed  by  himself,  an  idea  by  which  he  could  assist 
himself;  and  this  was  to  solicit  the  aid  of  one  whose 
power  was  unknown,  a  man  or  a  devil,  for  whom  the 
▼ery  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  was  often  a  stimulus. 
But  this  course  had  also  its  risks  and  inconveniences, 
and  these  were  all  the  graver,  because  their  conse- 
quences could  be  the  less  calculated;  no  one  would 
be  able  to  foresee  how  far  affairs  might  go  when 
once  they  had  embarked  themselves  with  this  man,  a 
powerful  auxiliary  certainly,  but  a  not  less  arbitrary 
and  dangerous  commander. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  kept  Don  Sodrigo  for  some 
days  in  a  terrible  uncertainty  between  a  no  and  a  yes, 
both  one  and  the  other  more  than  annoying.  In  the 
meantime  a  letter  arrived  from  his  cousin,  which  said 
that  the  plot  was  well  laid.  Shortly  after  the  light- 
ning was  heard  the  thunder;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  one 
fine  morning  it  was  known  that  Father  Cristoforo  had 
left  the  convent  of  Pescarenico.  This  speedy  success, 
Attilio's  letter  which  inspired  him  with  courage,  and 
threatened  him  with  much  pleasantry,  induced  Don 
Sodrigo  more  than  ever  to  incline  towards  the  bold 
course;  what,  however,  determined  him  at  last,  was 
the  unexpected  intelligence  of  Agnese  having  returned 
home;  here  was  another  impediment  less  in  the  way. 
Let  us  render  account  of  these  two  events,  com- 
mencing with  the  last. 

VOL.  11.  p 
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The  two  poor  women  were  scarcely  settled  in  their 
retreati  than  the  news  of  the  great  disturbance  at 
Milan  spread  itself  through  Monza,  and  consequently 
through  the  conyent ;  and  following  this  great  piece 
of  news  an  infinite  number  of  particulars,  which  in- 
creased and  varied  etery  moment.  The  housekeeper, 
who  from  her  house  was  able  to  keep  one  ear  towards 
the  convent  and  the  other  towards  the  road,  gathered 
news  here  and  news  there,  and  imparted  it  to  her 
guests. 

"  They  have  imprisoned  two,  six,  eight,  four,  seven; 
they  were  seized  in  part  before  the  bakehouse  deUe 
Grucce,  in  part  in  the  street  near  the  house  of  the 
Vicar  of  Provisions.  Eh,  eh!  listen  to  this!  Only 
one  has  escaped,  and  he  was  from  Lecco,  or  that  part 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  know  his  name;  but  I  shall 
see  some  one  who  will  be  able  to  tell  me;  we  shall 
see  whether  you  know  him.'* 

This  announcement,  together  with  the  circumstance 
of  Renzo's  having  arrived  in  Milan  precisely  on  this 
fatal  day,  caused  the  women  some  uneasiness,  particu- 
larly Lucia;  you  can  then  imagine  what  they  must 
have  felt  when'  the  housekeeper  came  and  said  to 
them,  '^He  is  really  from  your  village;  this  fellow 
who  has  run  away  to  escape  hanging,  he  is  a  silk- 
weaver,  and  calls  himself  Tramaglino;  do  you  know 
him?'' 

Lucia,  who  sate  hemming  something,  let  her  work 
fall  from  her  hands;  she  became  pale,  and  changed 
colour  so  suddenly,  that  most  certainly  the  house- 
keeper would  have  perceived  it  had  she  been  nearer. 
But  she  stood  at  the  threshold  with  Agnese,  w^o  also 
troubled,  but  not  so  much  as  her  daughter,  was  able 
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to  stand  firm;  and,  in  order  to  return  some  reply, 
said,  that  in  a  small  village  every  one  knew  every 
one,  and  that  therefore  she  was  acquainted  with  this 
man;  but  that  she  could  not  imagine  how  he  had 
done  such  a  thing,  because  he  was  a  very  quiet  young 
fellow.  She  then  asked  whether  he  had  certainly 
escaped,  and  whither. 

**  Every  one  says  he  has  escaped,  but  where  to  no 
one  knows.  It  may  be  that  they  will  take  him  again ; 
it  may  be  that  he  is  already  in  safety; — ^but  if  they 
get  him  again  into  their  clutches,  your  quiet  young 
feUow " 

Here,  fortunately,  the  housekeeper  was  called  away, 
and  went;  imagine  to  yourself  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  mother  and  daughter  were  left.  More 
than  one  day  were  the  poor  mother  and  the  desolate 
child  obliged  to  remain  in  this  uncertainty,  turning 
over  in  their  minds  the  how  and  the  wherefore,  the 
various  consequences  of  this  sad  event,  and  comment- 
ing with  themselves,  or  when  this  was  possible,  to 
each  other  in  a  low  voice,  upon  these  terrible  words. 

One  Thursday,  there  at  length  arrived  a  man  at 
the  convent  who  sought  Agnese.  This  was  a  fisher- 
man from  Fescarenico,  who  going  to  Milan,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  to  sell  his  merchandise,  in  passing 
through  Monzo  had  visited  the  convent  at  the  request 
of  the  good  i&iar  Cristoforo,  to  greet  the  women  from 
him,  to  relate  to  them  as  much  as  he  knew  concerning 
Benzo's  sad  situation,  to  reconmiend  them  to  preserve 
patience,  and  place  confidence  in  God;  to  assure  them 
tkat  he,  poor  fiiar  as  he  WM,  would  certainly  not  for- 
get  them,  but  would  watch  for  the  opportunity  to  aid 
them;  and  that  in  the  meantime  he  would  not  fail  to 
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send  them  every  week  all  the  intelligence  he  knew, 
either  by  this  means  or  through  some  other  messenger. 
Regarding  Benzo,  the  messenger  was  unable  to  tell 
them  anything  either  new  or  certain,  except  respect- 
ing the  visit  made  to  his  house,  and  the  search  which 
had  been  instituted  after  him;  but  they  learned  at 
the  same  time  that  all  this  had  been  in  vain,  and  that 
it  was  held  for  certain  that  he  had  placed  himself  in 
safety  in  the  territory  of  Bergamo.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  say  that  such  a  certainty  was  a  great 
balm  for  poor  Lucia;  from  this  day  forth  her  tears 
flowed  more  freely  and  more  gently;  she  experienced 
a  greater  comfort  in  the  secret  consolations  of  her 
mother,  and  a  thanksgiving  mingled  itself  with  all 
her  prayers. 

Gertrude  often  sent  for  her  into  her  private  parlour; 
she  would  sometimes  converse  for  a  long  time  together 
with  Lucia,  as  it  gave  her  pleasure  to  observe  the 
candour  and  sweetness  of  the  poor  girl,  and  to  hear 
herself  every  moment  thanked  and  blessed.  She 
related  also,  in  confidence,  a  portion — the  innocent 
portion — of  her  own  history;  she  related  how  much 
she  had  had  to  endure  in  order  to  suffer  yet  more  in 
the  convent,  and  Lucia's  first  feeling  of  astonishment, 
not  tinmingled  with  suspicion,  changed  itself  gradually 
into  compassion.  She  discovered  in  this  history  more 
than  sufficed  to  explain  all  that  was  somewhat  singular 
in  her  benefactress's  manner — an  explanation  which 
was  much  more  satisfactory  than  Agnese's  doctrine 
regarding  the  brains  of  the  Signori.  Much  as  she 
felt  inclined  to  return  the  confidence  Gertrude  had 
reposed  in  her,  she  never  once  thought  of  mentioning 
to  her  these  new  causes  of  disquiet,  her  new  mis- 
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fortune,  of  telling  the  Signora  who  this  silk-weaver 
was  who  had  made  his  escape,  she  feared  spreading 
a  report  thus  full  of  sorrow  and  scandal.  She  avoided 
as  much  as  she  could  replying  to  the  curious  questions 
put  to  her  hy  Gertrude  regarding  her  history  before 
the  betrothal;  but  this  was  not  through  prudential 
motives.  And  it  appeared  to  the  poor  innocent  crea- 
ture that  her  history  was  more  thorny,  more  difficult 
to  be  related  than  anything  she  had  heard  or  could 
hear  from  the  Signora.  In  Gertrude's  history  there 
was  tyranny,  deceit,  suffering;  things  hideous  and 
sorrowful,  but  nevertheless  things  which  could  be 
named;  but  in  hers  there  was  mingled  a  sentiment, 
a  word,  which  speaking  of  herself  it  appeared  im- 
possible to  pronounce;  a  word  for  which  she  had 
never  been  able  to  find  a  substitute  which  did  not 
seem  wanting  in  modesty — love ! 

Sometimes  Gertrude  grew  almost  angry  with  her 
for  thus  always  standing  on  the  defensive;  but  then 
throughout  she  exhibited  so  much  affection,  respect, 
gratitude,  and  so  much  confidence  also!  Sometimes 
again,  this  very  delicate  modesty  would  displease  her 
in  another  way;  but  all  anger  was  lost  in  a  sweet 
thought  which  constantly  returned  to  her  whilst 
gazing  at  Lucia, — "  I  do  good  to  the  poor  girl." 
And  this  was  true;  for,  besides  the  asylum  she  offered 
her,  these  conversations,  these  familiar  caresses,  were 
Ao  little  consolation  to  Lucia.  She  found  another  con- 
solation in  constant  employment,  and  always  prayed 
that  she  might  have  something  given  her  to  do;  she 
even  carried  into  the  parlour  some  work  with  which 
she  might  keep  her  hands  busied;  but,  alas!  how 
sad  thoughts  will  thrust  themselves  in  everywhere! 
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Sewing  on  and  on  unceasingly,  a  new  occapation  for 
her,  her  reel  would  recur  every  now  and  then  to  her 
mind,  and  with  this  reel  how  many  other  things! 

The  second  Thursday  this  fisherman,  or  another 
messenger,  again  appeared  with  greetings  from  Father 
Cristoforo,  and  with  the  confirmation  of  Benzo's  happy 
flight  More  positive  intelligence  regarding  his  mis- 
fortunes he  did  not  bring;  for,  as  we  have  already 
told  the  reader,  the  Capuchin  had  hoped  to  receive 
such  from  his  Mend  in  Milan,  to  whom  he  had  recom- 
mended Renzo;  but  this  friend  replied  that  he  had 
neither  seen  the  person,  nor  the  letter;  that  certainly 
some  one  from  the  country  had  come  to  the  monastery 
in  search  of  him;  but  that,  not  having  found  him 
there,  he  had  gone  away,  and  not  again  presented 
himself. 

The  third  Thursday  no  one  was  seen;  and  for  the 
poor  women  this  was  not  cmly  the  loss  of  a  desired 
and  hoped  for  consolation,  but>  as  it  happens  with 
people  in  affliction  and  embarrassment  that  every 
little  thing  is  a  cause  of  disquiet,  this  little  circum-^ 
stance  filled  them  with  a  hundred  alarms.  Before 
this  occurrence,  Agnese  had  thought  of  making  a 
little  journey  home,  and  now  the  singularity  of  their 
ambassador's  not  arriving  decided  her.  For  Lucia  it 
was  a  serious  affair,  this  separation  from  her  mother; 
but  the  desire  of  knowing  something,  and  the  security 
which  she  enjoyed  in  this  guarded  and  sacred  asylum, 
conquered  her  repugnance.  And  it  was  decided 
between  them  that  the  following  day  Agnese  should 
go  and  watch  on  the  road  for  the  fisherman,  who 
must  pass  that  way,  returning  firom  Milan,  and  request 
a  seat  in  his  cart  as  far  as  her  mountains.     She  met 
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hinii  and  asked  whether  the  Father  Cristoforo  had 
not  intrusted  him  with  some  commission  for  her;  the 
fisherman,  it  seemed^had  been  busied  fishing  the  whole 
day  before  his  departure,  and  had  heard  nothing  of 
the  Father.  Agnese  had  no  need  to  pray  long,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  boon  she  desired;  she  took  leave 
of  the  Signora  and  of  her  daughter,  not  without  tears, 
promising  soon  to  send  news  of  herself,  and  to  return 
quickly,  and  then  departed. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  during  the  journey. 
They  reposed  part  of  one  night  at  an  inn,  as  was 
customary,  set  off  the  next  morning  before  dawn, 
and  arrived  early  at  Pescarenico.  Agnese  ascended 
to  the  little  square  before  the  monastery,  and  took 
leave  of  her  conductor  with  many  thanks,  and  being 
there,  wished  to  see  the  Friar,  her  benefactor,  before 
going  to  her  home.  She  rang  the  bell;  and  he  who 
came  to  open  the  gate  was  Fra  Galdino,  the  friar  of 
the  walnuts. 

'^  O!  my  good  woman,  what  wind  has  brought  you 
here?" 

"  I  come  to  seek  Father  Cristoforo." 

"  Father  Cristoforo?    He  is  not  here/* 

**  O!  will  it  be  long  before  he  returns?** 

a  But ?"  said  the  Friar,  raising  his  shoulders, 

and  burying  his  shaven  head  in  his  hood. 

"  Where  is  he  gone  to?" 

'« To  Rimini." 

"  To ?" 

"  To  Rimini." 

''  Where  is  that  place?" 

"  Eh,  eh,  eh!"  replied  the  Friar,  cutting  the  air 
vertically  with  his  outstretched  hand,  as  if  to  indicate 
a  great  distance. 
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'^  O  poor  creature  that  I  am  I  Sut  why  has  he  set 
off  thus  suddenly?" 

"  Because  the  Father  Proyincal  has  wished  it." 

^'  And  why  has  he  sent  him  away?  He  who  does 
so  much  good  here?    O  good  heavens!" 

'^  If  the  Superiors  were  obliged  to  render  an  account 
of  all  the  orders  they  give,  where  would  be  our  obe- 
dience^ my  good  woman?" 

"  Yes,  but  this  is  my  ruin." 

"Do  you  know  how  this  will  have  happened? 
They  will  have  had  occasion  for  a  good  preacher  at 
Rimini  (we  have  good  preachers  everywhere,  but 
sometimes  they  want  a  man  made  expressly  for  the 
occasion).  The  Father  Provincal  of  Rimini  will 
ha^e  written  to  the  Father  Provincal  of  this  place, 
to  know  whether  there  were  a  brother  such  as  he 
required  here;  and  tiie  Father  Provincal  will  have 
returned  for  answer,  that  it  is  only  Father  Cristoforo 
who  can  answer  his  purpose." 

"  O  unfortunate  people  that  we  are !  When  did  he 
depart?" 

"  The  day  before  yesterday." 

"Ah,  only  see!  if  I  had  but  paid  attention  to  the 
desire  I  felt  to  leave  some  days  ago!  And  it  is  not 
known  when  he  will  return?  Not  even  within  a  few 
days?" 

"Ah,  my  dear  woman!  If  any  one  knows^  it  is 
the  Father  Provincal.  When  one  of  our  preaching 
fathers  has  taken  his  flight,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
on  what  bough  he  will  settle.  He  is  sent  for  here, 
he  is  sent  for  there;  for  we  have  convents  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  You  may  be  certain  that,  at 
Rimini,  Father  Cristoforo  will  make  a  great  sensation 
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by  his  sermons  preached  in  Lent;  for  he  does  not  always 
preach  extempore  as  he  does  here  to  the  fishers  and 
peasants;  for  the  pulpits  of  the  city,  he  has  his  beautiful 
written  sermons;  that  is  the  important  point.  The 
fame  of  this  great  preacher  will  spread  on  all  sides; 
they  may  even  send  for  him  from — from  where  do 
I  know?  And  then  he  must  go^  because  as  we  live 
on  every's  one  charity,  it  is  but  right  that  we  should 
serve  every  one." 

'^  O  Lord,  Lord!''  exclaimed  Agnese  again,  almost 
in  tears;  '^  what  must  I  do  without  this  kind  man? 
He  was  a  father  to  us.     This  will  be  our  ruin." 

"  Listen,  good  woman,  Father  Cristoforo  was  cer- 
tainly a  good  man,  but  we  have  other  brothers  do 
you  know?  full  of  charity  and  of  talent,  who  know 
how  to  behave,  both  towards  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Will  you  see  Father  Atanasio?  Father  Girolamo? 
Father  Zaccaria?  He  is  a  worthy  man  do  you  see, 
this  Father  Zaccaria,  and  don't  be  astonished,  as  many 
ignorant  people  are,  that  he  is  so  thin,  has  such  a 
cracked  voice,  and  such  a  miserable  httle  beard;  I 
don't  say  anything  of  his  preaching,  for  every  one  has 
his  peculiar  gifts,  but  for  giving  advice  he  is  a  man, 
I  can  tell  you." 

''O  heavens!"  exclaimed  Agnese,  with  that  mix- 
ture of  gratitude  and  impatience,  called  forth  by  an 
offer,  in  which  there  is  more  goodwill  than  usefulness. 
''What  does  it  matter  to  me  what  this  man  or  the 
other  is,  if  the  poor  man,  no  longer  here,  is  the  one 
who  knew  our  affairs,  and  had  prepared  all  to  assist 
us?" 

"  Then  you  must  have  patience." 

"That  I  know,"  replied  Agnese;  "pardon  the 
trouble  I  have  given."  f  2 
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^^For  what  shall  I  pardon  you?  I  am  sorry  for 
you.  If  you  should  decide  upon  seeking  advice  from 
one  of  our  Father8>  the  convent  is  here,  and  will  not 
stir.  Ah !  I  shall  soon  shew  myself  for  the  collection 
of  oil." 

''  Good-bye/'  said  Agnese,  and  walked  towards  her 
little  village,  feeling  desolate,  confounded,  discon- 
certed, like  some  poor  blind  man  who  has  lost  his 
staff. 

Being  somewhat  better  informed  than  Fra  Galdino, 
we  can  say  how  the  affair  really  happened.  Attilio, 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Milan,  went  as  he  had 
promised  Don  Bodrigo,  to  visit  their  mutual  uncle 
of  the  secret  council.  This  was  a  council  composed 
of  thirteen  members,  men  of  the  robe  and  the  sword, 
from  whom  the  governor  received  advice;  and  he 
dying,  or  being  removed,  (liis  coundl  assumed  the 
temporary  government.  This  uncle  the  Count,  deco- 
rated with  his  robes,  and  one  of  the  oldest  members, 
enjoyed  a  certain  power  in  the  assembly;  but  in  ex- 
ercising this  authority,  and  in  making  it.  felt  by  others, 
he  had  not  his  equal.  An  ambiguous  manner  of 
speaking,  a  significant  silence,  a  stopping  short  in  the 
middle  of  his  sentence,  a  contraction  of  the  eyes,  which 
expressed,  -^^  I  cannot  speak,''  a  manner  of  flattering 
without  absolutely  promising,  were  all  artifices  directed 
to  this  one  end;  and  all,  more  or  less,  were  exercised 
in  its  behalf.  And  this  was  carried  so  far  that 
his  saying,  '^  I  can  do  nothing  in  this  sSeir"  often  the 
pure  truth,  but  spoken  in  a  manner  which  made  the 
words  not  believed,  would  often  serve  to  increase  the 
reputation,  and  therefore  the  reality  of  his  power; 
just  as  you  may  sometimes  still  see  in  apothecaries' 
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shopsj  hoxes  upon  which  are  written  certain  Arabic 
words,  boxes  which,  though  empty,  serve  to  maintain 
the  credit  of  the  shop.  This  uncle,  the  Count,  who 
for  a  long  time  had  been  progressing  by  slow  degrees, 
lately  had  all  at  once  taken  a  giant's  stride.  On  an 
occasion  of  importance,  he  had  made  a  journey  to 
Madrid,  charged  with  an  embassy  at  Court,  and  you 
should  only  have  heard  him  relate  how  he  was  received 
there!  The  Count -Duke  had  treated  him  with  a 
marked  attention,  not  to  say  with  something  more, 
and  he  had  taken  him  so  far  into  his  confidence,  as 
once  to  ask  him  in  the  presence,  one  might  say  of  half 
the  court,  whether  Madrid  pleased  him;  and  to  have 
said  to  him  another  time  in  a  tete-a-t<ite,  when  stand- 
ing in  the  recess  of  a  window,  that  the  cathedral 
in  Milan  was  the  grandest  temple  in  the  king's 
dominions. 

Having  paid  his  compliments  to  the  Count  his 
uncle,  and  presented  those  of  his  cousin  .Attilio,  with 
a  serious  mien,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  assume 
at  the  proper  time,  said,  ''  I  believe  I  am  performing 
my  duty,  without  betraying  the  confidence  of  Rodrigo, 
in  informing  my  Signer  uncle  of  an  affair  which,  unless 
he  take  it  in  hand,  may  become  serious,  and  lead  to 
consequences  which " 

^'  Some  one  of  his  follies,  I  imagine." 

''  For  the  love  of  justice  I  must  say  that  the  fault 
is  not  on  my  cousin's  side.  But  he  is  warm;  and  as 
I  say  there  is  no  one  but  my  Signer  uncle  who  could 
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We  see,  we  see.'' 

There  is  living  near  him  a  Capuchin  friar,  who 
is  angry  with  Bodrigo,  and  things  have  arrived  at 
such  a  point " 
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^'  How  often  have  I  told  yon  both^  that  you  rnvst 
let  the  friars  cook  their  broth.*  It  is  enough  that 
they  give  to  those  to  whom  they  are  obliged  to  give  / 

to  those  whom  it  concerns '*  and  here  he 

drew  a  deep  breath.     "  But  you  who  can  avoid '* 

''  Signor  uncle,  in  the  present  case  it  is  my  duty  to 
inform  you  that  Rodrigo  would  have  avoided  it,  had 
this  been  possible.  It  is  the  Friar  who  has  a  grudge 
against  him,  who  has  endeavoured  to  provoke  him  in 
every  possible  manner " 

"  What  the  devil  has  this  friar  to  do  with  my 
nephew?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  hot-headed  fellow,  and 
known  as  such,  who  makes  it  his  profession  to  quarrel 
with  cavaliers.  This  fellow  protects,  directs,  a  little 
peasant  girl  of  that  part  of  the  world;  and  has  for 
her  a  love,  a  love — I  do  not  say  an  unselfish  love, 
but  a  very  jealous,  suspicious,  touchy  love." 

'^  I  understand,^'  said  the  Count;  and  over  a  sur- 
face of  stupidity  implanted  on  his  countenance  by 
nature,  overlaid  again  and  again  by  layers  of  crafti- 
ness, there  played  a  ray  of  malice  very  beautiful  to 
observe. 

"  Now,  for  some  time,*'  continued  Attilio,  **  this 
friju:  has  got  it  into  his  head,  that  Bodrigo  has  designs 
upon  this " 

'^  He  has  got  it  into  his  head,  he  has  got  it  into  his 
head, — I  also  know  Don  Bodrigo, — and  some  other 
advocate  than  your  lordship  would  be  necessary  to 
justify  him  in  these  affairs." 

'^  Signor  uncle,  that  Bodrigo  may  have  joked  with 

*  In  Italy,  the  Capuchins  are  very  much  rallied  upon  the  broth 
which  they  give  to  the  poor  who  crave  alms  from  them. 
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this  creature^  meeting  her  in  the  road,  I  should  not 
be  far  from  believing;  he  is  young,  aifd  then  he  is  no 
Capuchin ;  but  these  are  frivolous  things,  not  proper 
subjects  of  conversation  with  the  Signor,  my  uncle; 
the  serious  part  of  the  affair  is,  that  the  friar  has 
actually  spoken  of  Bodrigo  as  though  he  were  a 
villain,  and  endeavours  to  excite  the  whole  country 
against  him " 

"  And  the  other  friars?  " 

"  They  do  not  meddle  in  the  affair,  for  they  know 
him  to  be  a  hot-headed  fellow,  and  entertain  much 
respect  for  Eodrigo;  but  then  on  the  other  hand,  this 
friar  stands  high  with  the  peasants,  for  he  also  passes 
himself  off  as  a  saint,  and " 

'*  I  imagine  that  this  friar  does  not  know  that 
Rodrigo  is  my  nephew." 

"  Yes,  he  knows  it!  And  it  is  this  that  makes  him 
all  the  more  violent." 

*'How?    How!" 

*^  For  this  reason,  and  he  says  this  himself,  he  finds 
all  the  more  pleasure  in  opposing  Rodrigo,  because  he 
has  a  natural  protector  of  so  much  authority  as  your 
lordship,  and  that  he  laughs  at  grandees  and  politi- 
cians, knowing  that  the  cord  of  San  Francesco  holds 
bound  even  the  sword,  and  that " 

"  O  the  audacious  Friar!    What  is  his  name?'' 

**  Fra  Cristoforo  da ,"  said  Attilio;  and  the 

noble  uncle  took  out  of  a  little  chest,  which  stood 
upon  his  table,  a  memorandum-book,  and  wrote  in  it, 
still  loudly  breathing,  this  poor  name.  Meanwhile 
Attilio  continued, "  This  fellow  has  always  been  of 
the  same  disposition;  his  life  is  well  known.  He 
#as  a  plebeian,  who  finding  himself  possessed  of  a 
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few  pence,  wished  to  compete  with  the  cavaliers  of 
his  neighboorhftod;  and  through  rage,  at  not  being 
able  to  yanquish  them  all,  he  killed  one  of  them; 
and  then  to  escape  the  gallows  he  turned  friar." 

"But  bravo!  that's  excellent!  We  will  see,  we 
will  see,''  said  the  Count,  continuing  to  puff  forth 
mighty^lasts. 

"Now,"  continued  Attilio,  "he  is  mwe  enraged  than 
ever,  because  a  project  which  he  had  much  at  heart 
has  fisdled,  and  from  this,  my  Signor  unde  will  be 
the  better  able  to  understand  what  kind  of  man  he  is. 
He  wished  to  marry  this  creature  of  his, — it  was  to 

remove  her  from  the  perils  of  this  world you 

understand  me;  or  for  some  other  motive,  he  wished 

absolutely  to  get  her  married;  he  had  found  the 

the  man;  ano&er  of  his  creatures,  a  fellow  whom 
perhaps,  or  even  without  any  perhaps  at  all,  my 
Signor  uncle  will  know  by  name;  I  hold  it  for  cer- 
tain that  the  Secret  Council  will  have  been  forced  to 
occupy  itself  with  this  worthy  individual." 

"Who  is  the  fellow?" 

"  A  silk-weaver,  Lorenzo  Tramaglino,  the  one  who 


"Lorenzo Tramaglino!"  exclaimed  the  noble  uncle; 

"but  well  done,  bravo>  Father!     Certainly in 

fiact, he  had  a  letter  for  a A  crime  that 

—    But  it  matters  not It  is  good.     And 

wherefore  has  the  Signor  Don  Bodrigo  told  me 
nothing  of  all  this?  Why  has  he  allowed  things  to 
go  on  so  &r,  and  not  had  recourse  to  those  who  could 
and  would  direct  and  support  him?" 

"  I  will  speak  the  truth  in  this  instance  also,"  con- 
tinued AttUio.    "  On  one  hand^  knowing  how  many 
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i,  how  much  business  my  Signor  Uncle  has  in 

his  head  " — here  the  uncle,   breathing  loud, 

placed  his  hand  upon  his  head,  as  though  to  indicate 
the  great  difficulty  he  felt  in  keeping  all  this  world 
of  business  contained  within  it — ''  Bodrigo  felt  a 
scruple  in  troubling  him  with  any  other  affidr.  And 
then  I  will  tell  you  all;  from  what  I  have  been  able 
to  hear,  he  is  so  much  enraged,  so  out  of  himself,  so 
wearied  with  the  insults  put  upon  him  by  this  friar, 
that  he  has  sooner  wished  to  do  himself  justice  in 
some  summary  manner,  than  to  obtain  it  in  a  regular 
^^y^  l>y  prudence,  and  the  arm  of  the  signor,  his 
unde.  I  have  endeavoured  to  extinguish  this  passion, 
but  seeing  that  things  were  taking  a  bad  course,  I 
believed  it  my  duty  to  inform  my  Signor  uncle  of  all, 
who  is  the  head  and  pillar  of  the  house ^" 

^'You  would  have  done  better  to  speak  a  little 
earlier." 

^'  That  is  true;  but  I  went  on  hoping  that  the  affair 
would  pass  away  of  itself,  or  that  the  friar  would 
return  to  his  senses,  or  that  he  would  leave  his  con- 
vent, as  often  happens  with  these  friars,  who  now  are 
here  and  now  are  there,  and  that  thus  all  would  be 
at  an  eni    But  — — " 

**  Now  it  will  be  my  affair  to  settle  this  dispute.^' 

"  This  is  what  I  also  think,  I  have  said  to  myself; 
our  uncle,  with  his  foresight,  with  his  authority,  will 
know  how  to  prevent  any  scandal,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  Bodrigo's  honour,  which  is  also  his  own. 
This  friar,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  always  boasting 
of  the  cord  of  San  Francesco;  but  is  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  make  a  good  use  of  this  cord,  to  wear  it 
round  your  body?    The  Signor  uncle  has  a  hundred 
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means  of  which  I  know  nothing;  I  know,  however, 
that  the  Father  Provincal  entertains,  as  is  but  right,  a 
high  deference  for  him;  and  if  the  Signor,  my  uncle, 
should  think  that  the  best  remedy  in  this  case  would 
be  to  give  the  friar  a  change  of  air,  he,  with  two 
words " 

'^  Leave  thinking  to  those  whom  it  concerns,  young 
sir,''  said  the  noble  uncle,  somewhat  roughly. 

'^  Ah,  that  is  true!''  exclaimed  Attilio  with  a  shake 
of  the  head,  and  a  smile  of  compassion  for  himself. 
'<  I,  indeed,  a  proper  man  to  give  advice  to  my  Signor 
uncle.  But  it  is  my  jealousy  for  the  reputation  of 
the  house  which  makes  me  speak.  And  then  I  fear 
to  have  committed  another  folly,"  he  added,  with  a 
sorrowful  air.  ^'  I  fear  I  have  injured  Rodrigo  in 
the  opinion  of  my  uncle.  I  should  be  unable  to  find 
peace  had  I  caused  him  to  think  that  Rodrigo  had 
not  the  confidence  in  him  and  all  the  submission  which 
he  really  has.  Believe,  Signor  uncle,  that  in  this 
case  it  is  right '^ 

"  Come,  come,  what  injury,  what  injury  between 
you  two?  who  wiU  be  friends  until  one  of  you  becomes 
wise.  Libertines,  Ubertines,  who  always  are  oom- 
mitting  some  folly;  and  then  it  is  for  me  to  set  things 
to  rights  again;  who — you  will  make  me  say  some 
nonsense  or  other,  who  give  me  more  to  think  of 
than — and  here  imagine  the  mighty  puff  he  gave — 
than  all  these  blessed  affairs  of  state.*' 

Attilio  again  makes  some  apologies,  some  promises, 
some  compliments,  and  then  took  leave,  accompanied 
by  a  '^  be  prudent,"  which  was  the  noble  uncle's  form 
of  leavetaking  with  his  nephews. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Whosoever,  chancing  to  see  in  an  ill-cultivated  field 
a  plant,  a  fine  plant  of  sorrel  for  example,  should  be 
desirous  to  know  whether  it  had  sprung  up  from  a 
seed  ripened  in  the  field  itself,  was  carried  there  by 
the  wind  or  dropped  by  some  bird,  let  him  ponder 
ever  so  much,  he  will  never  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Thus  we  are  unable  to  say,  whether  it 
was  from  the  natural  depth  of  his  wisdom,  or  from 
the  insinuations  of  Count  Attilio,  that  the  noble  uncle 
gained  the  idea  of  employing  the  Father  Provincal 
to  cut  in  twain,  in  the  best  manner,  this  entangled 
knot.  Certain  it  is,  that  Attilio  had  not  given  this 
advice,  merely  by  chance;  and  although  he  must 
have  expected  that  the  jealous  self-love  of  the  uncle 
would  revolt  at  so  undisguised  a  suggestion,  he  was 
determined,  at  all  events,  to  lay  before  him  the  idea 
of  this  remedy,  and  put  him  in  the  path  which  he 
wished  him  to  pursue.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
expedient  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  uncle's  disposi- 
tion, so  naturally  suggested  by  the  circumstances, 
that  one  could  have  wagered  anything  that  it  had 
been  his  own  idea.  The  affair  was,  whether  one  of 
his  name,  his  own  nephew,  in  an  open  quarrel,  should 
remain  the  vanquished  party;  this  was  a  position 
nearly  touching  the  reputation  of  that  power  which 
he  had  so  near  at  heart.     The  satisfaction  which  his 
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nephew  could  take  himself,  would  be  a  remedy  even 
worse  than  the  evil,  a  sowing  of  fresh  misfortunes;' 
and  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  this  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  that  without  loss  of  time.  Should  he  com- 
mand him  immediately  to  leave  his  castle,  he  would 
perhaps  not  be  obeyed;  and  even  should  he  be,  this 
was  surrendering  the  field  of  battle,  a  retreat  of  the 
palace  before  the  convent  Commands,  legal  force, 
terrors  of  this  nature,  were  of  no  value  against  an 
adversary  of  this  description;  both  the  regular  and 
secular  clergy  were  entirely  placed  beyond  the  power 
of  any  legal  jurisdiction;  and  not  only  their  persons, 
but  their  habitations  also,  enjoyed  this  privilege,  as 
our  reader  must  know,  should  he  have  perused  no 
other  history  than  ours.  All,  therefore,  that  could 
be  done  with  such  an  adversary  was  to  endeavour  to 
remove  him,  and  the  means  by  which  this  was  to  be 
.obtained  was  the  Father  Provincal,  upon  whose  will 
his  stay  or  departure  depended. 

Now,  there  existed  between  the  imcle  the  Count, 
and  the  Father  Provincal,  an  old  acquaintance;  they 
saw  each  other  rarely,  but  always  met  with  a  great 
demonstration  of  friendship,  and  with  reiterated  offers 
of  service.  At  all  times,  it  is  better  to  have  to  do 
with  a  man  who  is  placed  above  a  nuniber  of  indivi- 
duals, than  with  a  subordinate  who  only  sees  his  own 
affair,  only  feels  his  own  passion,  and  who  only 
troubles  himself  about  his  own  business;  whilst  the 
other  discovers  in  a  moment  a  hundred  relation- 
ships, a  hundred  consequences,  a  hundred  interests, 
a  hundred  things  to  avoid,  a  hundred  means  of 
salvation;  and  thus,  can  choose  from  a  hundred 
different  schemes. 
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Having  well  considered  every  thing,  the  uncle 
one  day  invited  the  Father  Frovincal  to  dinner,  and 
arranged  that  he  should  meet  a  circle  of  guests 
chosen  with  the  greatest  discretion.  There  were 
relatives  of  the  highest  nobility,  people  whose  very 
name  was  a  tide,  and  who  alone  by  their  behaviour, 
by  a  certain  native  confidence,  by  a  lordly  disdain, 
by  speaking  of  great  things  in  fiuniliar  terms,  suc- 
ceeded, even  without  intending  it,  in  impressing  and  ^ 
reviving  every  moment^  in  the  minds  of  all  present, 
the  idea  of  their  superiority  and  power;  besides  these  /^ 
nobles,  there  were  also  among  the  guests  some  clients, 
attached  to  the  house  by  hereditary  dependence, 
and  to  the  host  by  a  servitude  of  ^  their  lifetime; 
who,  beginning  with  the  soup  to  express  "  Yes,"  with 
their  mouths,  their  ears,  their  eyes,  with  their  heads, 
with  their  bodies,  and  with  all  their  soul,  by  the 
time  dessert  arrived,  had  caused  one  to  forget  how 
a  man  might  say  "  No." 

At  table,  the  noble  host  soon  contrived  that  the 
discourse  should  turn  upon  his  embassy  to  Madrid. 
One  road  leads  to  Rome,  with  him  many  led  to^. 
Madrid.  He  spoke  of  the  Court,  of  the  Count-Duke, 
of  the  ministers,  of  the  governor's  family,  of  the  bull- 
fights, which  he  could  describe  very  well,  having 
enjoyed  a  distinguished  place,  and  of  the  Escurial, 
which  he  could  render  a  minute  account,  a  servant  of 
the  Count-Duke's  having  conducted  him  through  all 
its  apartments.  For  sometime  all  the  guests  remained 
a  silent  audience,  attentive  alone  to  him,  afterwards, 
however,  they  divided  themselves  into  separate 
groups;  and  he  then  continued  to  relate  more  of 
these  fine  things,  as  though  in  confidence,  to  the 
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Father  Provincal,  who  was  seated  near  him^  and  let 
him  talk,  talk,  talk.  But  at  a  certain  point,  he  gave 
a  turn  to  the  discourse,  passed  on  from  Madrid,  from 
court  to  court,  from  dignity  to  dignity,  and  at  length 
spoke  of  Cardinal  Barberini,  who  was  a  Capuchin,  and 
nothing  less  than  brother  of  the  then  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
The  noble  uncle  was  here  obliged  to  allow  others 
beside  himself  to  talk,  himself  listen,  and  recollect 
that,  after  all,  this  company  was  not  composed  of 
people  dependent  upon  him.  Shortly  after,  when 
they  had  risen  from  table,  he  begged  the  Father 
Provincal  to  step  aside  with  him  into  another  apart- 
ment. 

Two  powers,  two  hoary-headed  men  of  consummate 
experience,  found  themselves  front  to  front.  The 
magnificent  Signer  made  the  most  reverend  Father 
take  a  seat,  then  seated  himself,  and  commenced  in 
these  words: — ^  Considering  the  old  friendship  which 
exists  between  us,  I  have  thought  I  might  speak  to 
you  of  an  affair  of  common  interest  to  us  both,  which 
might  be  concluded  between  us,  without  having  re- 
course to  other  means,  which  could And  therefore, 

frankly,  with  my  heart  in  my  hand,  I  will  tell  you 
what  all  this  is  about,  and  I  am  certain  that  in  two 
words  we  shall  be  perfectly  of  accord.  Tell  me 
whether,  in  your  convent  of  Pescarenico,  there  is  not 
a  Father  Cristoforo  da ?" 

The  Father  Provincal  gave  a  sign  of  affirmation. 
"  Nay,  I  request  your  reverence  to  tell  me  frankly, 
as  a  friend, — whether  this  individual— this  Father 

1  know  nothing  of  him  personally;  it  is  true 

that  I  know  divers  Capuchin  fathers,  excellent  men, 
zealous,  prudent,  humble; — I  have  been  a  friend  to 
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this  order  from  my  youth.  But^  in  all  rather  large 
families^  there  is  always  some  member,  some  indi- 
vidual—  and  I  know  from  certain  adventures  that 
this  Father  Cristoforo  is  a  man  —  rather  a  friend  to 
disputes, — who  has  not  all  that  prudence,  all  that 
reverence. — I  would  bet  that  more  than  once  he 
has  given  your  reverence  something  to  think  about." 

^'  I  understand;  there  is  another  intrigue/*  thought 
the  Father  Provincal,  "  it  is  my  fault.  I  knew  that 
this  blessed  Cristoforo  was  the  right  sort  of  friar  to 
send  from  pulpit  to  pulpit,  and  not  the  man  to  leave 
six  months  in  one  place,  especially  in  a  convent  down 
in  the  country.  Oh!"  he  pursued  aloud,  "reaDy 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  your  magnificence  has  formed 
such  an  idea  of  Father  Cristoforo;  for  as  much  as 
I  know,  he  is  a  religious  man  of  the  most  exemplary 
conduct  within  the  convent,  and  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  without." 

"  I  understand  very  well;   your  reverence  must 

however,  as  a  sincere  friend,  I  will  inform  you 

of  a  thing  which  it  will  be  usefril  to  you  to  know,  and 
even  should  you  already  be  informed,  I  can,  without 
betraying  my  trust,  lay  before  you  certain  conse- 
quences, certain  —  possibilities;  I  say  nothing  more. 
This  Father  Cristoforo  we  know  has  taken  under  his 
protection  a  man  of  that  part  of  the  country,  a  man 

your  reverence  will  have  heard  speak  of  him; 

the  man  who  has  caused  so  much  talk  by  escaping 
from  the  ofBcers  of  justice,  after  having  done,  that 

terrible  day  of  San  Martino,  such  things — things 

Lorenza  Tramaglino,  in  short!" 

"Ahi!"  thought  the  Father  Provincal;  but  said, 
^'  this  circumstance  I  was  not  aware  of,  but  your  mag- 
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nificence  knows  very  well  that  a  part  of  our  duty  is 
to  go  in  search  of  wanderers  from  the  right  path  and 
bring  them  back " 

*'  Good:  but  the  protection  of  transgressors  of  a 
certain  kind!     These  are  difficult  things — delicate 

affairs '^     And  here,  instead  of  puffing  out  his 

cheeks  and  blowing,  he  pressed  together  his  lips,  and 
drew  in  as  much  air  as  he  was  usually  in  the  habit 
of  breathing  forth;  then  he  continued,  ''  I  have  con- 
sidered it,  as  well  to  give  you  an  idea  of  this  circum- 
stance; for,  if  ever  your  Excellence Some  step 

might  be  taken  at  Rome.  I  do  not  know  anything 
— and  from  Rome  something  might  arrive '' 

'^  1  am  much  obliged  to  your  magnificence  for  this 
information;  however,  I  am  certain  that,  if  inquiries 
were  made  regarding  this  affair,  it  would  be  found 
that  Father  Cristoforo  has  had  no  intercourse  with  the 
man  of  whom  you  spoke,  except  with  the  desire  of 
recalling  him  to  his  duty.  I  know  Father  Cristoforo 
myself." 

*^  Such  being  the  case,  your  reverence  will  know 
better  than  I  what  sort  of  a  character  this  man  bore 
when  he  belonged  to  the  world,  and  also  the  firolics 
of  his  youth." 

'^  It  is  the  glory  of  our  habit,  Signor  Count,  that  a 
man,  who  in  the  world  has  made  himself  notorious, 
clothed  with  this  garment  becomes  another  being, 
and  since  Father  Cristoforo  wears  this  habit " 

'^  I  should  like  to  believe  it;  I  say  it  firom  my  heart, 
I  should  like  to  believe  it;  but  sometimes,  as  the  pro- 
verb says — the  habit  does  not  make  the  monk." 

The  proverb  did  not  seem  very  d-propos;  but  the 
Count  had  substituted  it  in  haste  in  place  of  another 
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which  he  had  had  upon  his  tongue's  end — "  the  wolf 
changes  his  skin,  but  not  his  nature." 

^  I  have  proofi/'  continued  he,  ''  I  have  testi- 
monies   ^" 

If  you  know  positively/'  said  the  Father  Provincal, 

that  this  religious  man  has  committed  some  error, 
and  every  one  is  liable  to  err,  I  shall  consider  it  a 
real  &vour  the  being  informed  of  it  I  am  the  Supe- 
rior, unworthily  certunly,  but  nevertheless  I  am  the 
Superior,  and  as  such  it  is  precisely  my  duty  to  correct 
and  to  mediate/' 

''  I  will  tell  you:  there  is  connected  with  the  un- 
pleasant circumstance  of  the  Father's  open  protec- 
tion of  the  person  of  whom  I  have  told  you  another 
vexatious  thing  which  could  ■  But  between  us 
we  will  settle  all  at  once.  And  this  is,  I  say,  that 
this  same  Father  Cnstoforo  has  begun  to  wage  war 
against  my  nephew  Don  Bodrigo''    *    •    • 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  sorry  for  this,  I  am  sorry  for  this ; 
really  I  am  sorry  for  this!'' 

"  My  nephew  is  young,  lively,  feels  keenly,  and  is 
unaccustomed  to  provocation " 

"  It  shall  be  my  duty  to  take  cognizance  of  a  fact 
like  the  present.  As  I  have  already  said  to  your 
magnificence,  and  I  speak  with  a  Signer  who  has  no 
less  sense  of  justice  than  knowledge  of  the  world,  we 
are  all  flesh  and  liable  to  err — now  in  this  way,  now 
in  another;  and  if  Father  Cristoforo  should  have 
&iled  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty " 

"  But  your  reverence  sees  that  these  are  affairs,  x 
as  I  have  already  said,  which  may  be  terminated 
between  us,  which  may  be  kept  secret  here;  things 
with  which  to  meddle,  would  only  be  to  make  worse 
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of  the  matter.  You  know  how  things  will  occur; 
these  quarrels,  these  dissensions^  given  rise  to  in  the 
commencement  by  some  triflej»  and  which  go  on,  and 

go  on And  does  one  desire  to  get  at  the  bottom 

of  them,  one  either  can  never  reach  the  end,  or  else 
a  hundred  fresh  annoyances  start  forth,\  suppress,  or 
put  a  stop  to  the  affair;  my  very  reverend  leather,  sup- 
press, or  put  a  stop  to  it;  my  nephew  is  young ;  the 
monk,  firom  all  we  hear,  has  still  all  the  spirits,  all  the 
— inclinations  of  a  youth;  and  it  is  for  us,  who  have 
reached  our  years — only  too  many  in  number,  eh, 
most  reverend  Father?'' 

Should  any  one  have  been  present  at  this  conversa- 
tion, he  would  have  stood  in  the  position  of  a  person 
at  the  theatre  when,  in  the  midst  of  an  opera,  through 
some  blunder  a  scene  is  removed  before  its  time,  ex- 
posing a  singer  to  view,  who  at  this  moment,  never 
thinking  of  an  audience,  is  conversing  freely  with  his 
companion.  The  countenance  and  the  manner  of 
the  noble  uncle  when  he  said,  'only  too  many!'  were 
entirely  natural;  this  time  he  was  no  longer  the 
politician;  it  was  the  pure  truth  that  his  many  years 
caused  him  vexation.  Not  that  he  wept  over  the 
times  that  were  past,  over  the  fire,  the  graces  of  his 
youth; — these  were  frivolities,  follies,  annoyances! 
The  cause  of  his  sorrow  was  a  more  solid  and  import- 
ant one;  it  was  that  he  hoped  for  a  higher  station 
when  this  should  be  vacant,  and  feared  that  he  should 
not  arrive  in  time.  Having  obtained  which,  one  might 
be  certain  that  he  would  no  longer  trouble  himself 
about  his  years,  he  would  have  desired  nothing  be- 
yond, and  would  have  died  content,  as  all  people  who 
very  much  desire  a  thing  say  they  shall  do  when  once 
they  have  attained  their  object. 
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Bat  let  us  leave  him  to  speak  for  himself.  ''  It  is 
for  us/'  he  continued,  "  to  have  judgment  for  the 
young,  and  to  repair  their  misdeeds.  Fortunately  we 
are  yet  in  time;  the  a£fair  has  not  yet  made  a  noise, 
it  is  still  the  case  of  a  good  princqfiis  obsta.  Let  us 
remove  the  fire  from  the  straw.  Sometimes  an  indi- 
vidual who  does  no  good,  or  who  might  cause  dis- 
turbances in  one  place,  turns  out  well  in  another. 
Your  reverence  will  know  well  where  to  find  a  con- 
venient niche  for  the  monk.  There  is  also  another 
circumstance,  which  is,  that  he,  having  become  sus- 
picious to  a  certain  person,  might  himself  desire  to 
be  removed;  and  thus  by  placing  him  in  a  situation 
some  little  way  off,  we  give  him  a  journey  and 
render  good  service  to  two  parties;  and  thus  all  is 
well  arranged,  or  rather  there  is  nothing  done  amiss." 

The  Father  Frovincal  had  expected  this  conclusion 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  conversation. 
"Ah,  heaven!'*  thought  he,  "I  see  what  thou 
wouldst  drive  at;  as  usual,  when  a  poor  Friar  has  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  you,  or  with  only  one,  or  gives 
you  the  slightest  umbrage,  the  Superior,  without 
seeking  to  learn  whether  he  is  in  the  right  or  in 
the  wrong,  must  immediately  have  him  removed." 

I  When  the  Count  had  ended,  and  sent  forth  a  long- 
drawn  breath,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  full-stop, 
the  Father  Provincal  said,  "  I  know  very  well  what 
the  Signor  Count  would  say;  but  before  taking  a 
step '' 

^'  It  is  a  step,  and  it  is  not  a  step,  very  reverend 
Father;  it  is  a  natural  thing,  a  common  thing;  and 
unless  this  expedient  is  adopted,  and  that  too  speedily, 
I  foresee  a  mountain  of  irregularities,  an  Iliade  of 

VOL.  II.  o 
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woes.    A  folly — I  will  not  believe  my  nephew  would 

1  am  here  to  prevent  that.    But  at  the  point  which 

the  affair  has  now  reached,  unless  we  put  an  end  to 
it,  and  that  without  loss  of  time,  it  is  impossible  that 
it  should  cease,  or  remain  secret, — and  then,  it  is  no 

longer  my  nephew  alone A  whole  wasp's-nest  is 

excited,  my  very  reverend  Father.  You  see  we  are 
a  house,  we  have  relatives         " 

«  That  is  manifest.'' 

''  You  understand  me;  they  are  all  people  who  have 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  that  in  this  world*— is 
something.  Punctilio  enters  into  the  affair;  it  be- 
comes of  general  interest,  and  then even  he,  who 

is  the  friend  of  peace It  wiU  be  a  real  grief  for  me 

to  be  obliged  to  find  myself."  I  ■  who  have  always 
been  so  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  Capuchin  fathers 

!     Your  Fathers,  in  order  to  do  good,  as  is  their 

custom,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  public,  have 
need  of  peace,  should  avoid  contention,  and  live  har- 
moniously with  those  who  — and  then  they  have 
relatives  in  the  world, «— -and  these  little  points  of 
honour,  however  important,  extend,  spread  themselves, 
and  involve — half  the  world.  I  find  myself  intrusted 
with  this  blessed  charge,  which  obliges  me  to  preserve 
a  certain  decorum.  His  £xcellence--the  Signori,  my 
colleagues — it  will  become  a  party  affair — all  the  more 
owing  to  the  other  circumstances.  You  know  how 
such  affairs  proceed.^' 

''  Certainly,"  said  the  Father  Provincal,  ''  Father 
Cristoforo  is  a  preacher;   and  I  had  already  some 

thought I  am  asked But  at  the  present 

moment,  in  circumstances  such  as  these,  it  might 
appear  a  piuiishment,  and  a  punishment  before 
having  well  brought  to  light " 
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''No  punishment;  O  no!  a  prudent  precaution^  a 


simple  means^  to  prevent  the  evils  which  could 

I  have  expbdned  myself." 

"  Between  the  Signor  Count  and  myself,  the  affair 
remains  thus,  I  understand.  But  the  facts  being  such 
as  they  have  been  reported  to  your  Excellence,  it 
appears  to  me  impossible  that  something  of  all  this 
should  not  have  transpired  in  the  country.  There 
are  everywhere  instigators  to  mischief,  busybodies 
— or  at  least  idle  malicious  people  who  find  extreme 
delight  in  seeing  the  nobles  and  the  monks  come  to 
open  strife;  they  follow  the  scent,  they  make  mahcious 
observations,  they  gossip.  Every  one  has  to  observe 
a  proper  decorum;  and  I,  as  the  Superior  (unworthy 
though  I  be),  have  an  express  duty.  The  honour 
of  my  habit— is  not  my  own  affair — it  is  a  trust  which 

The  Signor,  your  nephew,  being  of  so  warm  a 

temperament,  as  your  Excellence  says,  might  consider 
this  as  a  satisfaction  given  him, — and  I  do  not  say 
glorify  himself,  and  triumph  in  it,  but '' 

**  Does  the  very  reverend  Father  jest?  My  nephew 
is  a  cavalier,  who  is  of  consideration  in  the  world  — 
according  to  his  standing  and  his  worth;  but  before 
me  he  is  a  child;  and  he  will  do  neither  more  nor  less 
than  what  I  prescribe.  I  will  tell  you  moreover,  that 
my  nephew  shall  know  nothing  of  all  this.  What 
need  have  we  to  render  him  an  account  of  our  actions  ? 
These  are  affairs  which,  as  good  friends,  we  transact 
between  ourselves,  and  between  us  they  must  remain. 
Give  no  thought  about  that;  I  should  be  accustomed 
to  keep  silence."  And  here  he  drew  a  deep  breath. 
"  And  as  to  the  gossips,"  he  continued,  "what  would 
you  have  them  say?    It  is  such  a  common  thing  to 
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see  a  monk  go  to  preach  in  another  place !  And  then 
we  who  see — who  foresee^ — we  who  are  concerned^ — 
we  ought  not  to  trouble  ourselves  about  these  idle 
tales/' 

"  However,  in  order  to  prevent  them,  it  would  be 
as  well  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Signer,  your  nephew, 
should  make  some  demonstration,  give  some  visible 
sign  of  friendship,  of  regard,  not  on  our  account,  but 
for  the  habit " 

"  Certainly,  certainly;  this  is  but  just.  However, 
there  is  no  necessity;  I  know  that  the  Capuchins  always 
meet  with  the  reception  they  ought  to  do  from  my 
nephew.  He  does  this  &om  inclination;  it  is  the 
humour  of  the  family;  and  besides,  he  knows  he  is 
doing  what  is  agreeable  to  me.  For  the  rest,  in  this 
case — as  it  is  somewhat  an  extraordinary  one — it  is 
but  right.  Leave  me  to  act,  very  reverend  Father, 
I  will  command  my  nephew.  That  is,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  insinuate  it  to  him  with  prudence,  so  that 
he  may  not  learn  what  has  passed  between  us.  For 
I  should  not  wish  us  to  put  on  a  plaster  where  there 
is  no  wound.  And  from  what  we  have  concluded, 
the  sooner  this  takes  place  the  better;  and  if  some 
employment  should  be  found  for  him  at  some  distance 
— so  as  to  remove  every  occasion " 

'^  Precisely  at  this  moment  I  have  a  request  from 
Rimini  for  a  preacher.  Perhaps  I  should,  even  with- 
out any  other  motive,  have  cast  my  eyes  upon ^" 

"  Very  convenient,  very  convenient.    And  when 


?»» 


"  Since  the  thing  must  be  done,  it  shall  be  done 
speedily.*' 

"  Speedily,  speedily,  my  very  reverend  Father; 
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better  to-day  than  to-morrow.  .  And,"  he  continued, 
rising  from  his  seat,  "  if  either  I  or  my  family  could 
be  of  any  service  to  our  good  Capuchin  fathers " 

"  We  know  from  experience  the  goodness  of  your 
house,"  said  the  Father  Frovincal,  who  had  also  risen, 
and  followed  his  conqueror  towards  the  door. 

"  We  have  extinguished  a  spark/'  said  the  other, 
stopping  for  a  moment;  "a  spark,  very  reverend 
Father,  which  could  have  caused  a  great  conflagration. 
Between  good  friends,  with  a  few  words,  mighty 
matters  may  be  settled." 

When  they  had  arrived  at  the  door,  the  Count 
opened  it,  and  would  absolutely  insist  upon  the 
Father  going  out  first;  they  then  entered  the  other 
apartment,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  company. 

A  great  deal  of  care,  a  great  deal  of  art,  and  many 
important  words,  were  employed  by  this  Signer  in  a 
negotiation  like  the  present;  but  he  produced  corre- 
sponding effects.  In  fact,  by  this  conversation  which 
we  have  reported,  he  succeeded  in  making  Fra  Cristo- 
foro  travel  on  foot  from  Fescarenico  to  Rimini,  which 
is  a  good  journey. 

One  evening  a  Capuchin  from  Milan  arrived  at 
Fescarenico  with  a  packet  of  letters  from  the  Superior 
of  the  convent.  Within  them  was  contained  the 
order  for  Fra  Cristoforo  to  betake  himself  to  Rimini, 
where  he  must  preach  during  Lent.  The  letter 
addressed  to.  the  Superior  brought  instructions  to 
insinuate  to  the  aforesaid  Friar,  that  he  should  lay 
aside  every  thought  regarding  affairs  which  he  might 
perchance  have  begun  in  the  place  he  must  now 
leave,  and  that  he  should  keep  up  no  correspondence; 
the  brother  who  officiated  as  porter  should  accom- 
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pany  him  on  his  journey.  The  Superior  said  nothing 
that  evening;  but  the  next  morning  he  ordered  Fra 
Cristoforo  to  be  called,  shewed  him  the  commands, 
and  told  him  to  go  and  take  his  basket,  his  staff,  his 
towel,  and  his  girdle,  and  to  set  &rth  immediately 
with  the  companion  who  was  offered  him. 

I  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  think  whether  this  was  a 
blowforourFriar.  Senzo, Lucia, and Agnese presented 
themselves  immediately  to  his  mind;  and  he  exclaimed 
internally — ^'OGrodl  what  will  these  unfortunates 
do  when  I  am  no  longer  here!^'  But  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  accused  himself  of  want  of  con- 
fidence, of  having  believed  himself  necessary  to  any 
one.  He  crossed  his  hands  upon  his  breast  in  sign 
of  obedience,  and  bowed  his  head  before  the  Superior, 
who,  drawing  him  aside,  gave  him  the  other  piece 
of  information,  partly  as  advice,  partly  as  a  conmiand. 
Fra  Cristoforo  went  to  his  cell,  took  his  basket,  placed 
in  it  his  breviary,  his  Lent  sermons,  and  his  bread  of 
pardon,  girded  his  robe  with  a  leathern  girdle,  took 
leave  of  his  brethren,  who  were  then  in  the  convent, 
and  lastly  went  to  receive  a  blessing  from  the  Superior, 
after  which,  with  his  companion,  he  departed  by  the 
road  he  had  been  ordered  to  pursue. 

We  have  already  said,  that  Don  Bodrigo,  more 
determined  than  ever  to  bring  his  fine  enterprise  to 
an  issue,  had  resolved  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  terrible 
man.  We  can  give  neither  the  name,  the  surname, 
nor  the  title  of  this  personage,  nor  dare  we  ev^i 
form  any  conjecture  regarding  him— a  thing  all  the 
more  strange,  as  we  find  mention  of  this  individual 
in  more  than  one  book  (we  speak  of  printed  books), 
in  more  than  one  book  of  this  time.    That  this  is  the 
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same  personage,  the  identity  of  the  £Eict6  leaves  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  bat  oYerywhere  is  observed  a 
great  care  to  avoid  the  name,  as  though  this  name 
must  bum  the  pen  and  the  hand  of  the  writer. 
Francesco  Kivola,  in  his  life  of  Cardinal  Federigo 
Borromeo,  having  to  speak  of  this  man,  calls  him, 
"  a  Signor,  as  powerful  through  his  wealth,  as 
illustrious  from  his  birth  j'^  and  here  he  stops.  Gui- 
seppe  Ripamonti,  who,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  fifth 
decade  of  his  Storia  Fatria,  mentions  him  at  greater 
length,  speaks  only  of  him,  as  a  certain  person,  a  man, 
this  man,  this  personage,  "  I  will  relate,"  he  says,  in 
his  beautiful  Latin,  "  the  deed  of  a  certain  man  who, 
belonging  to  the  very  first  nobility  of  the  city,  had 
fixed  his  abode  in  a  certain  part  of  the  country 
near  the  frontiers;  and  there,  insuring  himself  safety 
through  his  many  crimes,  set  at  nought  judges, 
decrees,  every  manner  of  magistracy  and  sovereignty. 
He  led  a  perfectly  independent  life.  He  offered  an 
asylum  to  outlaws,  having  once  himself  been  out- 
lawed; afterwards  returning,  as  though  nothing  had 

been  "     We  wiU,  however,  borrow  from  the 

author  a  few  other  passages,  which  will  not  only  be 
found  very  d  propose  as  confirmation,  but  will  also 
explain  the  recital  of  our  Anonymous,  with  whom  we 
still  travel  on. 

To  do  that  which  was  prohibited  by  the  laws,  or 
was  rendered  difficult  by  any  power  whatsoever  to 
be  the  arbitrator;  the  supreme  judge  in  the  affairs  of 
others,  without  any  other  interest  than  the  mere  love 
of  command;  to  be  feared  by  all,  even  by  those  who 
made  themselves  feared  by  every  one;  such  had  always 
been  the  ruling  passions  of  this  man.  From  his  earliest 
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youth^  seeing  and  hearing  speak  of  so  many  oppressors, 
of  so  much  contention,  at  the  sight  of  so  many  tyrants, 
he  had  experienced  a  mingled  sentiment  of  anger  and 
impatient  envy.  Young,  and  living  in  a  city,  he 
allowed  no  occasion  to  pass  by,  or  rather  he  went  in 
search  of  such,  in  which  he  could  contend  with  the 
most  famous  individuals  of  this  profession,  oppose 
them,  measure  his  strength  against  theirs,  make  them 
subservient,  or  compel  them  to  seek  his  friendship. 
Possessing  greater  wealth,  and  a  more  numerous 
retinue  than  most  of  the  others,  and  superior  to  all, 
perhaps,  in  constancy  and  ardour,  he  obliged  many 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  every  species  of  rivalry, 
many  he  thoroughly  chastised;  in  many  he  found 
his  friends,  not  exactly  friends  on  an  equal  footing 
with  himself,  but  such  as  alone  could  please  him, 
subordinate  friends,  friends  who  would  recognise 
their  own  inferiority,  and  who  would  stand  on  his  lefl 
hand.  In  truth,  however,  he  came  at  length  to  be 
the  active  servant,  the  tool  of  all  these  men;  they  did 
not  fail  when  in  difficulty,  to  request  the  aid  of  so 
powerful  an  auxiliary;  fqr  him  to  have  drawn  back 
would  have  caused  his  reputation  to  decline,  he  would 
have  been  feithless  to  his  undertaking.  So  that  both 
on  his  own  account,  and  on  account  of  others,  he  had 
to  commit  such  crimes,  that,  at  length,  neither  his 
name,  nor  his  parentage,  nor  his  friends,  nor  his  own 
audacity,  were  able  longer  to  support  him  against  the 
sentence  of  banishment  pronounced  upon  him,  or 
against  the  animosity  of  so  many  powers,-  and  he  was 
obliged  to  give  way,  and  quit  the  state.  I  believe, 
that  connected  with  this  circumstance  is  a  singular 
fact  related  by  Ripamonti.     ''  Once,  when  this  man 
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was  obliged  to  fly  his  country,  such  was  his  secresy^ 
respect^  and  timidity,  that  he  traversed  the  city  on 
horseback,  followed  by  a  troop  of  dogs  and  accom- 
panied by  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  in  passing  before 
the  palace,  left  with  the  guard  an  impertinent  message 
for  the  governor." 

During  his  absence,  he  did  not  desist  from  his  usual 
practices,  or  neglect  to  correspond  with  such  of  his 
friends  as  remained  united  with  him — to  translate 
literally  from  Kipamonti,  ''in  a  secret  league  of  atro- 
cious counsels  and  horrible  deeds.''  It  appears  even 
that  he  then  joined  with  still  higher  personages  in 
certain  new  and  terrible  undertakings,  of  which  the 
historian,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  speaks  with 
a  mysterious  brevity.  **  Foreign  princes  likewise  had 
many  a  time  recourse  to  his  assistance  in  important 
homicides,  and  often  they  sent  from  far  supplies  of 
people  to  serve  under  his  orders." 

At  length  (it  is  not  known  after  what  space  of 
time),  either  the  sentence  of  banishment  having  been 
removed  through  some  powerful  intercession,  or  the 
audacity  of  this  man  standing  in  place  of  freedom,  he 
resolved  to  return  home,  and  in  fact,  did  return,  not 
however  to  Milan,  but  to  a  castle  situated  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Bergamascan  territory,  which  then,  as 
every  one  knows,  belonged  to  the  Venetian  states. 
"  This  house,''  I  again  quote  from  Ripamonti,  ''  was 
like  an  office  for  sanguinary  warrants;  you  only  saw 
domestics  upon  whose  heads  a  price  was  set,  and  whose 
business  was  that  of  cutting  off  heads;  neither  the 
cook,  nor  even  the  scullion,  were  guiltless  of  murder; 
the  very  hands  of  the  children  were  stained  with 
blood."    Besides  this  charming  family,  he  had,  the 

g2 
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same  historian  affirms,  another,  composed  of  similar 
members,  dispersed  and  as  it  were  quartered  at  yarious 
places  in  the  two  states  upon  the  limits  of  which  he 
resided — a  family  always  ready  to  obey  his  orders. 

All  the  tyrants  who  lived  within  a  considerable 
distance  had  been  obliged,  either  upon  one  occasion 
or  another,  to  choose  between  the  friendship  or  the 
enmity  of  this  extraordinary  tyrant  But  things  had 
gone  so  ill  with  the  first  who  had  attempted  to  resist 
him,  that  no  one  ever  again  desired  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. Yet,  let  you  watch  ever  so  much  over  your 
own  affairs,  let  you  stand  alone,  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  independent  of  him.  One  of  his  messengers 
would  arrive  to  intimate  that  you  should  abandon 
such  an  enterprise,  that  you  should  cease  to  molest 
such  a  debtor,  or  things  similar  to  these;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  reply  either  yes  or  no.  When  one  party 
went  with  the  homage  of  a  vassal,  to  lay  before  him 
an  affair,  the  other  party  would,  find  himself  forced  to 
the  bitter  alternative  of  choosing  between  submitting 
to  his  decision  or  of  declaring  himself  this  tyrant's 
enemy,  which  was  equivalent  to  being,  as  was  said 
in  former  times,  consumptive  in  the  last  degree. 
Many  people  being  in  the  wrong  had  recourse  to 
him,  in  order  effectually  to  be  in  the  right;  and  others 
being  in  the  right  to  gain  so  powerAil  a  patronage, 
and  thus  prevent  their  adversaries  from  enjoying  any 
means  of  access  themselves;  and  thus  all  these  became 
especially  his  dependents.  Sometimes  it  happened 
that  a  defenceless  man,  oppressed  and  tormented  by 
some  noble,  would  fly  to  him,  and  he,  taking  the  side 
of  the  oppressed,  would  force  the  oppressor  to  desist, 
to  repair  the  evil  he  had  done,  and  to  sue  for  pardon; 
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but  shoxild  the  noble  stand  £nn,  he  would  wage  war 
against  him^  compel  him  to  abandon  the  places  in 
which  he  had  tyranised^  or  even  make  him  pay  a  more 
speedy  and  terrible  homage.  And^  in  these  cases, 
this  name  so  feared  and  abhorred  has  been  for  a 
moment  blessed;  for  I  will  not  say  this  justice^  but 
this  satisfaction^  could  not  have  been  obtained  in  those 
times  by  any  other  power^  either  public  or  private. 
Oftener,  nay  generally,  his  power  had  been  and  was 
the  servant  of  iniquitous  desires,  atrocious  revenge, 
or  of  proud  caprice.  But  the  different  uses  he  made 
of  this  power  always  produced  the  same  effect — that 
of  impressing  in  the  minds  of  men  a  high  idea  of  that 
which  he  could  will  and  put  in  execution,  spite  of 
justice  and  injustice,  those  two  great  obstacles  to  the 
human  will  which  so  often  cause  men  to  retrace  their 
steps.  The  fame  of  ordinary  tyrants  generally  was 
confined  to  their  ovm  neighbourhood,  where  they  were 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the  inhabitants:  each 
district  had  its  owii;  and  they  all  resembled  each 
other  so  much,  that  there  was  no  reason  why  people 
should  occupy  themselves  about  those  which  did  not 
immediately  concern  themselves.  But  the  fame  of 
our  tyrant  had  already  for  a  long  time  been  spread 
throughout  the  Milanese;  everywhere  his  life  was 
related  by  the  populace,  his  name  signified  something 
irresistible,  strange,  and  fabulous.  The  suspicion  that 
his  colleagues  and  assassins  were  everywhere,  also 
contributed  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  him.  These 
were  only  suspicions,  for  who  would  have  openly 
confessed  to  being  one  of  his  dependents?  But  every 
tyrant  could  be  one  of  his  colleagues,  every  robber 
belong  to  him;  and  the  uncertainty  itself  rendered 
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more  vast  the  idea^  more  intense  the  terror  of  the 
thing.  And  every  time  that  there  appeared  faces  of 
unknown  bravoes,  more  wicked  than  usual,  and  upon 
the  occurrence  of  any  enormous  crime,  the  author  of 
which,  at  first,  could  neither  be  indicated  nor  divined; 
there  was  murmured  the  name  of  him,  whom  we, 
thanks  to  the  blessed  circumspection  of  our  author, 
shall  be  forced  to  call  the  Unknown. 

From  the  castle  of  this  personage  to  the  palace  of 
Don  Kodrigo  it  was  not  more  than  seven  miles;  and 
no  sooner  had  the  latter  become  lord  and  tyrant,  than 
he  had  perceived  that,  living  at  this  short  distance 
from  such  a  personage,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on 
this  trade  without  either  coming  to  strife  or  living  in 
peace  with  him.  Therefore  he  had  offered  himself, 
and  had  become  one  of  his  friends,  after  the  same 
manner  as  all  the  others  it  is  to  be  understood;  had 
rendered  him  more  than  one  service — the  manuscript 
says  nothing  more  regarding  this  circumstance, — and 
had  each  time  received  promises  of  recompense  and 
assistance  when  occasion  for  these  should  offer.  He, 
however,  took  great  care  to  conceal  such  a  friendship, 
or  at  least  to  prevent  its  being  seen  how  intimate 
and  of  what  nature  it  was.  Don  Eodrigo  certainly 
desired  to  play  the  tyrant,  but  not  the  lawless  tyrant; 
the  profession  was  for  him  a  means  not  an  end ;  he . 
wished  to  reside  at  liberty  in  the  city,  to  enjoy  the 
comforts,  the  amusements,  the  honours  of  civilized 
life.  And  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  he  should  ob- 
serve a  certain  respect,  pay  some  regard  to  his  relations, 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  high  and  mighty  person- 
ages, and  keep  oms  hand  upon  the  balance  of  justice, 
so  as  to  cause  it,  when  necessary,  to  sink  on  his  side; 
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to  retard  it^  or  even,  on  certain  occasions^  to  let  it 
fall  upon  the  head  of  some  one  who^  by  this  means, 
could  be  more  easily  reached  than  by  the  weapons  of 
private  violence.  Now  the  intimacy,  or  it  would  be 
better  to  say  a  league,  with  a  man  of  this  description, 
with  a  declared  enemy  of  legal  power,  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  of  no  service  to  him,  particularly 
with  the  Count  his  uncle.  As  much  of  the  friend- 
ship as  could  not  be  concealed  might  pass  for  an  un- 
avoidable connexion  with  a  man  whose  ill-will  was 
so  dangerous,  and  thus  he  might  be  excused  by  his 
position ;  for  Ke  'who  has  the  care  of  providing  for  the 
general  safety,  but  who  either  has  not  the  desire,  or 
does  not  find  the  means,  ends  by  consenting  that 
every  one  shall  himself  look  after  his  own  affairs;  or 
if  he  does  not  expressly  consent,  he  at  least  closes 
an  eye. 

One  morning  Don  Rodrigo  set  forth  on  horseback, 
equipped  for  the  chase^  accompanied  by  a  small  escort 
of  bravoes  on  foot ;  Griso  beside  his  stirrup,  and  four 
others  behind,  and  in  this  manner  he  directed  his 
course  towards  the  castle  of  the  Unknown. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  castle  of  the  Unknown  was  situated  above  a 
narrow  and  gloomy  valley,  upon  the  summit  of  a  cliff 
which  jutted  forth  from  a  rugged  chain  of  hills,  and 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  whether  it  were 
united  to,  or  separated  from  this  chain  by  a  chaos  of 
rocks  and  precipices,  and  a  labyrinth  of  caves  and 
abysses  which  stretched  themselves  on  either  hand. 
The  only  accessible  side  of  the  cliff  is  that  which  faces 
the  valley;  you  behold  a  rather  steep,  but  regular  and 
continuous  descent;  above  are  pastures,  below  are 
fields  scattered  over  here  and  there  with  habitations. 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  extends  a  bed  of 
pebbles,  where  flows,  according  to  the  season,  either 
a  small  stream  or  a  mighty  torrent,  which  then  serves 
as  a  boundary  to  the  two  states.  The  opposite  chain, 
which  forms  as  it  were  the  other  wall  of  the  valley, 
has  also  a  small  tract  of  cultivation;  the  rest  presents 
only  rocks  and  stones,  rapid  descents,  pathless  and 
utterly  bare,  except  where  here  and  there  a  few  bushes 
start  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  rock. 

From  his  gloomy  castle,  like  the  eagle  from  his 
bloody  nest,  this  savage  Signer  reigned  supreme  over 
every  inch  of  earth  on  which  a  human  foot  could 
tread,  and  never  saw  a  living  soul  ahpve  him.  Cast- 
ing a  glance  below  he  could  overlook  all  this  inclosure, 
the  mountain  sides,  the  depth,  and  the  various  paths 
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which  had  been  made  there.  The  pathway,  which 
full  of  turns  and  windings  ascended  to  this  terrible 
habitation,  stretched  itself  out  before  the  eyes  of  him 
who  regarded  it  from  below  like  a  curling  ribbon; 
and  from  the  windows  of  this  murderous  dwelling, 
the  Signer  could  at  leisure  count  the  steps  of  those 
who  approached,  and  level  his  weapon  a  hundred 
times.  And  even  had  a  considerable  body  of  his 
enemies  shewn  itself,  with  the  garrison  of  bravoes 
which  he  kept  in  his  castle  he  would  have  been  able 
to  stretch  them  lifeless  on  the  way,  or  have  sent  them 
all  rolling  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  before  a  single 
one  should  have  reached  the  summit.  In  short,  no 
one  dared  set  foot  in  the  valley,  not  even  to  pass 
through  it,  unless  he  were  regarded  by  this  Signor 
with  friendly  eyes.  An  officer  of  justice  then,  who 
should  have  shewn  himself  there,  would  have  been 
treated  as  a  spy  seized  in  an  enemy's  camp.  Tragical 
stories  were  related  of  the  last  who  had  wished  to 
attempt  the  undertaking;  but  these  were  already  old 
histories,  and  not  one  of  the  younger  men  remembered 
ever  to  have  seen  a  creature  of  this  race  in  the  valley 
either  alive  or  dead. 

Such  is  the  description  the  Anonymous  gives  of  the 
place,  of  its  name  he  says  nothing;  and  even,  lest  he 
should  put  us  in  the  way  to  discover  it,  he  says 
nothing  either  of  Don  Rodrigo's  journey.  He  brings 
him  straight  into  the  middle  of  the  valley,  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff,  at  the  opening  of  the  steep  and  winding 
pathway.  Here  was  a  tavern,,  which  might  also  be 
called  a  corpg-de-garde.  Upon  an  old  sign-board, 
which  hung  over  the  entrance,  was  painted  on  both 
sides  a  rising  sun;  but  the  public,  who  sometimes 
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repeat  the  names  which  they  are  taught^  and  some- 
times alter  them  after  their  own  fancy^  only  called 
this  tavern  the  Malanotte, 

At  the  sound  of  an  approaching  cavalcade^  a  lad^ 
armed  like  a  very  Saracen,  appeared  upon  the 
threshold,  he  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  party,  and 
entered  the  tavern,  to  give  information  to  three 
hectoring  fellows,  who  were  seated,  playing  with  a 
filthy  crumpled  pack  of  oards.  He  who  seemed  the 
chief  rose,  looked  out  at  the  door,  and  recognising  a 
friend  of  his  master,  saluted  him  respectfully.  Don 
Rodrigo  returned  his  salutation  with  great  politeness, 
asking  whether  the  Signor  were  at  his  castle,  and, 
upon  this  man's  replying  that  he  believed  he  was, 
dismounted,  and  threw  the  bridle  to  Tiradritto,  one 
of  his  followers.  He  then  laid  aside  his  musket,  con- 
signing it  to  Montanarolo,  as  if  to  disencumber  him- 
self of  a  useless  weight,  and  thus  ascend  more  easily; 
but  in  reality  he  did  this,  knowing  very  well  that  no 
one  was  permitted  to  shew  himself  on  this  cliflf  carry- 
ing a  musket.  He  then  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
few  berlinghe,  and  gave  them  to  Tanabuso,  saying, 
*' You  wait  here  for  me;  and  in  the  meantime  amuse 
yourselves  with  these  good  fellows."  He  drew  forth 
some  gold  coins,  which  he  placed  in  the  chief's  hand, 
half  for  himself,  half  to  be  divided  between  his 
men;  and,  at  length,  with  Griso,  who  had  also  laid 
aside  his  musket,  he  commenced  the  ascent  on  foot. 
Meanwhile,  the  three  bravoes  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  Squintemotto,  who  was  the  fourth,  (O 
only  observe  what  beautiful  names  these  are  to  be 
preserved  with  such  care!)  remained  with  the  three 
belonging  to  the  Unknown,  and  with  the  lad  educated 
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for  the  gallows,  to  play,  to  drink,  and  to  relate  by 
turns  their  various  feats  of  valour. 

Another  of  the  Unknown's  bravoes,  who  was 
ascending,  shortly  after  joined  Don  Kodrigo.  He 
looked  at  him,  recognised  who  he  was,  and  accom- 
panied him  on  his  way,  thus  sparing  him  the  annoy- 
ance of  having  to  tell  his  name  and  give  account  of 
himself  to  as  many  others  as  should  happen  to  meet 
him  and  not  know  him.  When  he  had  arrived  at 
the  castle,  and  been  introduced  into  it,  leaving  Griso 
at  the  portal,  he  passed  through  a  labjrrinth  of  dark 
corridors,  and  through  various  halls,  hung  with  a 
tapestry  of  muskets,  sabres,  and  partisans;  and  in 
every  one  of  these  halls  there  was  a  bravo  on  guard. 
After  having  waited  some  time,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  room  where  was  the  Unknown. 

This  mysterious  personage  came  towards  Don  Bo- 
drigo,  returning  his  salutation,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  glanced  at  his  hands  and  face,  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  do,  almost  involuntarily,  when  any  one  came  near 
him,  even  though  this  should  be  one  of  his  oldest 
and  most  tried  friends.  He  was  tall,  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, and  bald;  the  few  hairs  which  remained 
were  white,  his  countenance  was  wrinkled;  at  the 
first  glance,  you  would  have  pronounced  him  more 
than  sixty,  which  was  his  real  age.  But  his  bearing, 
his  movements,  the  remarkably  hard  expression  of 
his  features,  the  dark  yet  quick  flash  of  his  eyes, 
indicated  a  strength  of  body  and  mind  which  would 
have  been  extraordinary  in  a  youth. 

Don  Bodrigo  said  that  he  was  come  to  him  for 
counsel  and  for  aid;  that  finding  himself  engaged  in- 
a  difficult  undertaking,  out  of  which  his  honour  pre- 
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vented  him  from  withdrawing  himself^  he  had  recol- 
lected the  promises  of  this  man^  who  never  promised 
too  much;  or  in  vain^  and  determined  to  explain  his 
terrible  embarrassment  to  him.  The  Unknown^  who 
already  knew  something  of  the  a£fairt  but  only  con- 
fusedlj;  listened  with  much  attention,  like  one  curious 
in  such  histories;  for  in  this  one  was  mixed  up  a 
name,  at  the  same  time,  known  and  odious  to  him, 
the  name  of  Fra  Cristoforo,  the  open  enemy  of  all 
tyrants.  Don  Eodrigo,  knowing  with  whom  he  spoke, 
began  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise; 
the  distance  of  the  place,  a  monastery,  the  Signora 

At  this  the  Unknown,  as  though  a  demon 

concealed  in  his  heart  had  prompted  him,  suddenly 
interrupted  Don  Rodrigo,  saying,  that  he  would  take 
the  whole  affair  upon  himself.  Took  note  of  our 
poor  Lucia's  name,  and  took  leave  of  Don  Rodrigo, 
saying, ''  In  a  short  time  you  shaU  receive  from  me 
advice  what  to  do.'' 

If  the  reader  remember  that  wretch  Egidio,  who 
dwelt  near  the  monaster;^  in  which  poor  Lucia  was 
received,  let  him  now  learn  that  this  man  was  one  of 
the  Unknown's  most  intimate  associates  in  wickedness ; 
it  was  on  this  account,  therefore,  that  the  latter  had 
so  readily  and  resolutely  given  his  word.  But  no 
sooner  was  he  alone,  than  he,  I  will  not  say  repented, 
but  felt  sorry  that  he  had  given  it.  Already  for  some 
time  he  had  experienced,  if  not  remorse,  a  certain 
disgust  towards  his  wicked  deeds.  Each  time  dlat  he 
committed  a  fresh  one,  the  many  with  which  he  had 
loaded,  if  not  his  conscience,  at  least  his  memory, 
were  revived,  and  presented  themselves  to  his  mind 
in  hideous  colours;  every  fresh  act  of  wickedness 
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committed,  was  like  increasing  a  weight  already  in- 
convenient. A  certain  repugnance  which  he  had 
experienced  in  perpetrating  his  first  crimes,  but  which 
he  had  afterwards  conquered  so  that  it  had  eventually 
disappeared,  now  returned  to  torture  him.  But,  in 
former  times,  the  idea  of  a  long  undefined  future, 
the  feeling  of  vigorous  life,  filled  his  soul  with  a 
careless  confidence;  now,  on  the  contrary,  these  very 
thoughts  of  the  future  were  what  rendered  the  past 
still  more  painfuL    **  To  grow  old !  to  die !  and  then 

1"     Strange  to  say,  the  image  of  death  which, 

when  near  to  danger,  when  in  the  very  face  of  his 
enemy,  had  used  to  redouble  the  ardour  of  this  man, 
and  inspire  him  with  an  anger  full  of  courage — this 
same  image  appearing  to  him  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  in  the  security  of  his  castle,  threw  him  into  a 
sudden  consternation.  This  death  was  no  longer 
that  with  which  a  mortal  adversary  would  have 
menaced  him;  this  it  would  be  impossible  to  repulse 
by  better  weapons,  by  a  quicker  arm;  this  death 
came  alone,  was  born  within  him,  was  perhaps  still 
&r  ofif,  but  every  moment  approached  nearer,  and 
even  whilst  the  mind  painfully  strove  to  remove  the 
thought,  the  reality  drew  near.  In  earlier  times  the 
frequent  examples,  the  spectacle,  so  to  say,  of  perpe- 
tual violence,  of  vengeance,  and  of  homicide,  inspiring 
him  with  a  ferocious  emulation,  had  also  served  as  a 
species  of  authority  wherewith  to  overrule  his  con- 
science; now  again  rose  every  moment  within  his 
soul,  the  confused  but  terrible  idea  of  an  individual 
judgment,  of  a  reason  independent  of  example;  now, 
the  having  issued  forth  from  the  common  crowd  of 
criminals,. the  having  left  them  all  behind  him,  called 
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forth  a  terrible  feeling  of  solitude.  This  God  of  whom 
he  had  heard  speak,  but  about  whom  he  had  not 
troubled  himself  for  many  a  long  day,  either  to  deny 
or  to  acknowledge;  this  having  lived  as  though  there 
were  no  such  Being,  now,  in  certain  moments  of 
depression  without  a  cause,  of  terror  without  danger, 
seemed  to  cry  within  his  soul, "  I  exist,  nevertheless ! " 
In  the  first  outbreak  of  his  passion,  the  law  which  he 
had  heard  pronounced  in  the  name  of  this  God,  had 
only  appeared  hateful  to  him;  now,  when  this  idea 
recurred  suddenly  to  his  mind,  his  mind,  spite  of 
himself,  comprehended  it  as  something  which  has  its 
fulfilment.  But  he  never  opened  his  mind  to  any 
one  regarding  this  his  new  cause  of  disquiet,  he 
concealed  it  deep  in  his  heart,  and  to  dissemble  his 
real  feelings  assumed  a  sterner  ferocity,  by  this  means 
seeking  to  hide  them  from  himself  and  stifle  them. 
Regretting  the  time  (since  he  could  neither  annihilate 
nor  forget  it)  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
commit  crimes  without  remorse,  without  another 
thought  than  that  of  success,  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  make  it  return,  to  detain,  and  again  bring  back, 
this  ancient  will — bold,  proud,  immoveable,  so  as  to 
convince  himself  that  he  was  still  the  same  man. 

Thus,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  had  immediately 
given  his  word  to  Don  Kodrigo,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
hesitation.  But  scarcely  had  the  latter  departed,  than 
he  felt  the  firmness  which  he  had  called  forth  for  the 
moment,  vanish,  felt  by  little  and  little  thoughts  come 
into  his  mind  which  tempted  him  to  break  his  word, 
thoughts  which  would  have  led  him  to  lessen  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  a  friend,  of  an  inferior  accomplice;  at 
once  to  cut  short  this  painful  combat  he  called  Nibbio, 
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one  of  the  most  active  and  courageous  ministers  of  his 
crimes,  the  one  he  generaUy  employed  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Egidio.  With  a  resolute  air  he 
commanded  him  immediately  to  mount  a  horse,  ride 
straight  to  Monza,  inform  Egidio  of  the  engagement 
he  had  entered  into,  and  require  his  aid  in  fulfilling  it 
The  infamous  messenger  returned  sooner  than  his 
patron  had  expected,  bringing  Egidio^s  reply  that 
the  enterprise  was  easy  and  safe;  that  the  Unknown 
should  send  him  immediately  a  carriage  with  two  or 
three  bravoes  well  disguised;  that  he  would  take 
upon  himself  the  care  of  all  the  rest,  and  manage  the 
whole  affair.  At  this  announcement,  the  Unknown, 
whatever  might  be  his  internal  feelings,  commanded 
this  same  Nibbio,  in  all  haste,  to  dispose  every  thing 
according  to  the  desire  of  Egidioj  and  to  set  off  upon 
this  expedition  with  two  others  whom  he  named. 

If,  in  order  to  render  the  horrible  service  demanded 
of  him,  Egidio  could  only  have  counted  upon  ordinary 
means,  he  would  certainly  not  have  given  thus  quickly 
so  decided  a  promise.  But  in  this  very  asylum  where 
it  would  seem  every  thing  must  be  an  obstacle,  this 
wicked  young  man  possessed  a  power  known  alone 
to  himself;  and  that  which  for  others  would  have  been 
the  greatest  difficulty  was  for  him  an  instrument 
We  have  related  how  the  unfortunate  Signora  had 
once  listened  to  his  words,  and  the  reader  will  have 
comprehended  that  this  was  not  the  last  time;  it  was 
only  the  first  step  in  a  path  of  abominations  and  blood. 
This  same  voice  which  had  acquired  strength,  and  I 
could  almost  say  authority,  through  crime,  now  im- 
posed upon  her  the  sacrifice  of  that  innocence  of 
which  sh€  was  the  guardian. 
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The  proposition  appeared  to  Gertrude  frightful. 
To  lose  Lucia  through  some  unforeseen  accident  and 
without  sin  would  have  seemed  a  misfortune^  a  bitter 
punishment;  and  now  she  was  commanded  to  deprive 
herself  of  her  through  an  act  of  wicked  perfidy,  and 
to  change  a  means  of  expiation  into  fresh  remorse. 
The  unfortunate  being  tried  every  way  by  which  she 
could  free  herself  from  this  horrible  command;  all^ 
except  the  only  one  which  was  safe,  and  which  always 
remained  open  before  her.  Crime  is  a  severe  and 
inflexible  master,  against  whom  you  never  are  strong, 
unless  you  entirely  rebel.  Gertrude  would  not  resolve 
to  do  this,  and  therefore  she  obeyed. 

The  appointed  day  had  arrived;  the  very  hour 
approached.  Gertrude,  alone  with  Lucia  in  her  pri- 
vate parlour,  lavished  upon  her  more  caresses  than 
usual,  and  Lucia  received  and  returned  them  with  an 
increasing  tenderness;  as  the  sheep,  trembling  with- 
out fear  under  the  shepherd's  hand,  which  gently 
strokes  and  pats  it,  will  turn  and  lick  this  hand,  un- 
conscious that  the  butcher  to  whom  the  shepherd  but 
a  moment  before  has  sold  her  stands  without  the  fold. 
'^  I  stand  in  need  of  assistance,  and  you  alone  can 
serve  me.  I  have  many  people  to  obey  my  com- 
mands, but  there  is  no  one  in  whom  I  can  confide. 
Concerning  an  affair  of  great  importance,  about  which 
I  will  tell  you  afterwards,  I  want  to  speak  immedi- 
ately with  the  Capuchin  Father  Superior  who  con- 
ducted my  poor  Lucia  to  me;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  necessary  that  no  one  should  know  that  I  have 
sent  for  him.  I  have  no  one  but  you  to  send  upon 
this  secret  embassy." 

Lucia  was  terrified  by  such  a  request;  and  with 
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her  usual  timidity,  but  not  without  a  strong  expres- 
sion of  astonishment,   she,   immediately  to   excuse   / 
herself,  aUeged  various  objections,  which  the  Signora 
ought  to  comprehend,  and  must  certainly  have  fore- 
seen; without  her  mother — without  any  one — alone 

on  a  solitary  road,  in  an  unknown  country But 

Gertrude,  educated  in  an  infernal  school,  also  shewed 
equal  astonishment  and  much  displeasure  at  meeting 
with  a  refusal  from  a  person  whom  she  had  loaded 
with  benefits,  and  she  affected  to  consider  these  very 
frivolous  excuses.  In  broad  daylight,  but  a  few  yards 
along  a  road  which  Lucia  had  traversed  but  a  few 
days  before,  even  had  she  never  seen  it  before,  a 

simple  direction  would  prevent  her  mistaking  it in 

short,  she  said  so  much,  that  the  poor  girl  touched, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  driven  to  consent  against 
her  own  will,  let  "  well,  what  must  I  do?"  escape 
her  lips. 

*'  Go  to  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins,"  and  here 
she  again  described  the  road;  "  ask  to  see  the  Father 
Superior,  and  say  to  him  when  quite  alone,  that  he 
must  come  immediately  to  me,  but  he  must  tell  no 
one  that  it  is  I  who  have  sent  for  him." 

'^  But  what  shall  I  say  to  the  stewardess,  who  has 
never  seen  me  leave  the  monastery,  and  who  will  ask 
me  where  I  am  going  to?'^ 

**  Endeavour  to  go  forth  without  being  seen;  and 
if  you  do  not  succeed,  say  that  you  are  going  to  such 
a  church,  where  you  have  promised  to  say  certain 
prayers." 

Here  was  a  new  difficulty  for  the  poor  girl,  the 
telling  a  lie.  But  the  Signora  again  shewed  herself 
so  much  hurt  by  this  refusal,  and  made  it  appear  to 
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Lucia  60  mean^  the  preference  of  a  foolish  scruple  to 
gratitude,  that  the  poor  girl,  confounded  rather  than 
convinced,  and,  ahove  aU,  moved  by  her  words, 
replied, ''  Ah,  well !  I  will  go.  God  help  me! "  and 
moved  away. 

"  When  Gertrude,  who  watched  her  from  the  grate 
with  a  fixed  and  troubled  eye,  saw  her  step  upon  the 
threshold,  as  though  overpowered  by  an  irresistible 
feeling,  she  opened  her  mouth,  and  said,  *^  Listen, 
Lucia!'* 

Lucia  turned  back,  and  approached  the  grate.  But 
already  another  thought,  a  thought  accustomed  to 
rule,  had  again  obtained  the  victory  in  Gertrude's 
unhappy  mind.  She  feigned  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  instructions  she  had  given,  again  described  to 
Lucia  the  road  which  she  should  take,  and  then  took 
leave  of  her,  saying,  "  Do  all  that  I  have  told  you, 
and  return  quickly."     Lucia  then  departed. 

She  passed  unobserved  through  the  cloister-gate, 
and  walked  on  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  keeping 
close  to  the  wall;  she  found,  assisted  by  descriptions 
given  her,  and  by  her  own  recollection,  the  suburb- 
gate,  passed  underneath  it,  walked  along  the  high- 
road full  of  fear  and  trembling,  and  in  a  few  moments 
reached  the  one  which  led  to  the  convent;  this  she 
recognised  also.  This  road  was,  and  is  still  at  the 
present  day,  sunk  like  the  bed  of  a  river  between 
two  high  banks,  bordered  with  trees,  which  meeting 
above  formed  a  kind  of  vault.  Lucia  entered  this 
road,  and  seeing  that  it  was  completely  deserted,  felt 
her  terror  increase,  and  quickened  her  steps;  but 
soon  she  took  courage  upon  seeing  a  travelling  car- 
riage waiting  in  the  road,  and  near  it,  before  the 
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open  door,  two  trayellers  who  looked  here  and  there, 
as  though  uncertain  of  their  way.  Going  forward, 
she  heard  one  of  these  two  say,  "  Here  is  a  good 
young  woman  who  will  tell  us  the  road."  And 
when  she  came  up  to  the  carriage,  the  same  traveller, 
with  a  manner  more  gentle  than  his  appearance, 
turned  to  her,  and  said,  ^'  My  good  girl,  can  you  tell 
us  the  way  to  Monza?" 

"  Going  in  this  direction  you  are  wrong,"  replied 

the  poor  girl;  '*  Monza  lies  over  here '^  and  she 

turned  round  to  point  out  the  direction,  when  the 
other  traveller  (he  was  Nibbio)  suddenly  caught  her 
round  the  waist  and  lifted  her  from  the  ground. 
Lucia,  terrified,  turned  her  head  and  screamed;  the 
robber  threw  her  with  violence  into  the  carriage, 
another,  who  was  seated  within,  seized  her,  and  spite 
of  her  struggles,  forced  her  i^o  sit  opposite  him,  whilst 
a  fourth,  holding  a  handkerchief  to  her  mouth,  stifled 
her  cries.  Meanwhile,  Nibbio  quickly  jumped  into 
the  carriage,  the  door  was  shut,  and  the  carriage  set 
off  at  full  speed.  The  other,  who  had  asked  this 
treacherous  question,  remained  in  the  road,  and  cast 
glances  here  and  there,  to  see  whether  any  one  had 
hastened  up  on  hearing  Lucia^s  screams;  but  there 
was  no  one;  he  sprang  upon  one  of  the  banks,  and 
seizing  a  branch  of  one  of  the  trees,  he  disappeared 
in  the  thicket.  This  was  one  of  Egidio's  servants, 
who  had  been  placed  at  his  master's  door  to  see 
when  Lucia  should  leave  the  monastery,  and  then 
had  hastened  a  shorter  way  to  wait  for  her  at  the 
appointed  spot 

Who  could  describe  the  terro|r',  the  agony,  which 
this  poor  Lucia  endured?    Who  could  express  wh%t 

VOL.  II.  H 
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passed  in  her  mind?  She  opened  her  terrified  eyes^ 
in  her  anxiety  to  know  her  horrible  situation,  and 
elosed  them  again  suddenly  in  her  fear  of  these  ugly 
laces;  she  struggled,  but  was  held  fast  on  erery  side; 
she  collected  all  her  strength,  and  endeavoured  to 
fling  herself  out  of  the  window,  but  two  nerrous 
arms  held  her,  as  though  she  were  festened  to  the 
seat  of  the  carriage,  four  other  immense  hands  de^ 
tained  her.  Erery  time  that  she  opened  her  mouth 
to  scream,  the  handkerchief  was  thrust  into  it 
Meanwhile,  three  infernal  mouths  in  the  most  humane 
voice  which  they  knew  how  to  assume,  continued  t9 
repeat,  *'  Hush!  hush!  Do  not  be  afiraid,  we  will  do 
you  no  ill/'  After  a  few  moments  of  this  pain&l 
struggle,  she  seemed  to  grow  calm;  her  arms  relaxed, 
her  head  fell  back,  she  scarcely  opened  her  eyelidi; 
whilst  her  eyes  remained  immoTeable,  the  horrible 
laces  before  her  seemed  to  mingle,  and  blend  them* 
selres  into  a  monstrous  confusion;  the  colour  fled 
from  her  countenance,  a  cold  sweat  covered  her^  she 
lost  all  power,  and  fidnted. 

**  Come,  come,  courage ! "  said  Nibbio.  "  Courage, 
courage,'*  repeated  the  other  two  ruffians;  but  the 
loss  of  every  sense  prevented  Lucia  at  this  moment 
from  hearing  the  encouragement  spoken  by  these 
horrible  voices. 

^'Diavolo!  she  seems  dead!''  said  one  of  the  bra* 
voes.     '^  If  she  i^ould  really  be  dead?" 

'''Oh,  dead!"  said  the  other;  ^'it  is  only  one  of 
those  fainting  fits  which  women  have.  I  know  very 
well,  that  I  do,  when  I  have  wished  to  send  some  one 
into  the  other  world,  either  man  or  woman,  something 
else  has  been  wanted." 
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**  Come/'  said  Nibbio,  ''  attend  to  youir  duty,  and 
don't  be  looking  after  other  things.  Get  the  muskets 
out  of  the  case,  uid  hold  them  in  readiness^  for  in  this 
wood  in  which  we  now  are^  there  are  always  lots  of 
robbers  hoceed.  Don't  hold  them  so  in  yoiA:  hands. 
Diavolol  place  them  behind  you.  Don't  you  see 
that  this  is  a  chicken-hearted  girl  who  is  ready  to 
£ednt  at  nothing?  If  she  were  to  see  arms^  she  would 
die  in  good  earnest.  And  when  she  is  recovered, 
take  good  oare  not  to  frighten  her;  do  not  touch  her, 
unless  I  give  you  a  signal;  I  am  enough  to  hold  her. 
And  be  silent,  leave  me  to  speak.'' 

In  the  meantime  the  carriage,  still  travelling  oil  at 
the  same  speed,  had  entered  the  wood. 

After  some  .time  poor  Lucia  began  to  revive,  as  from 
a-  profound  yet  distressing  sleep,  and  at  length  opened 
h^r  eyes.  At  first  she  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
^stinguishing  the  frightful  objects  which  surrounded 
her,  and  in  collecting  her  thoughts;  but  soon  she  again 
oemprehended  her  terrible  situation.  The  first  use 
she  made  of  the  little  strength  which  had  returned  t6 
her  was  to  endeavour  to  thi^o^  herself  out  of  the 
window,  but  she  was  held  back,  and  she  c6uld  only 
see  the  wild  solitude  through  which  they  passed. 
She  again  sent  forth  a  scream;  but  Nibbio,  raising 
his  large  hand  with  the  handkerchief,  said,  as  gently 
as  he  could,  "  Come,  be  quiet,  that  will  be  the  best 
for  you.  We  do  not  wish  to  hurt  you,  but  if  you  do 
not  keep  silent,  we  must  ihake  you." 

**Let  me  go!  Who  are  you?  Where  are  you 
taking  me  to?  Why  have  you  seized  me?  Let  me 
gO|l^  me  go!" 

'^  I  tell  you  not  to  be  afraid;  you  are  not  a  child. 


^ 
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and  ought  to  know  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hurt  you. 
Don^t  you  see  that  we  could  have  killed  you  a  hun^ 
dred  times  before  this^  if  we  had  had  the  intention? 
Therefore  remain  quiet." 

"  No,  no,  let  me  go  my  ways;  I  do  not  know  you/* 

"  "We  know  you/' 

"  Oh,  holy  Virgin !  How  do  you  know  me?  Let 
me  go,  for  charity.    Why  have  you  taken  me?" 

"  Because  we  have  been  commanded." 

'*  Who,  who?  who  can  have  commanded  you?" 

^'  Hush! "  said  Nibbio,  with  a  severe  countenance; 
'^  such  questions  may  not  be  asked  of  us." 

Lucia  attempted  once  more  to  precipitate  herself 
suddenly  through  the  windows,  but  seeing  that  this 
was  useless,  she  had  again  recourse  to  prayers ;  and 
with  her  head  bowed,  with  her  cheeks  streaming  with 
tears,  with  her  voice  interrupted  by  weeping,  with 
her  hands  clasped,  she  said,  "  Oh,  for  the  love  of  God 
and  the  Holy  Virgin,  let  me  go!  What  evil  have  I 
done  you?  I  am  a  poor  creature,  who  have  never 
hurt  any  one.  From  my  heart  I  pardon  you,  and  I 
will  pray  to  God  for  you.  If  you  have  a  daughter, 
a  wife,  a  mother,  only  think  what  she  would  suffer 
were  she  thus  situated.  Recollect  that  we  must  all 
of  us  die,  and  that  one  day  you  will  desire  God  to 
shew  mercy  to  you.  Let  me  go,  let  me  go;  the  Lord 
will  cause  me  to  find  my  way." 

**  No,  we  cannot" 

"  You  cannot  ?  0  Lord !  Why  cannot  you  ?  Where 
will  you  take  me  to?    Why r?" 

"  We  cannot,  it  is  useless;  do  not  be  afraid^  for  we 
do  not  wish  to  hurt  you;  be  quiet,  and  no  one  shall 
touch  you." 
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Yet  more  alarmed,  depressed,  and  terrified,  at  see- 
ing that  her  words  produced  no  effect,  Lucia  turned 
to  Him  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
who  can  when  He  wills  it  soften  even  the  hardest. 
She  drew  herself  together  as  much  as  she  could  in 
the  comer  of  the  carriage,  crossed  her  arms  upon  her 
breast,  and  prayed  for  some  time  in  her  heart;  then 
drawing  forth  her  rosary,  she  told  her  beads  with 
more  faith  and  fervour  than  she  had  ever  before  done 
in  her  life.  Sometimes  hoping  she  Had  obtained  the 
mercy  which  she  implored,  she  would  turn  to  beseech 
these  ruffians,  but  always  in  vain.  Now  she  would 
again  lose  her  senses,  now  recover  them,  only  to  revive 
to  fresh  agony.  But  we  have  not  the  heart  to  describe 
her  sufferings  more  fully;  too  painful  a  compassion 
makes  us  hasten  to  the  termination  of  this  journey, 
which  lasted  more  than  four  hours,  after  which  we 
shall  have  to  describe  other  hours  of  agony.  We  will 
transport  ourselves  to  the  castle  where  this  unfortunate 
was  expected. 

She  was  expected  by  the  Unknown,  with  &  disquiet 
and  a  very  unusual  agitation  of  mind.  Strange  that 
this  man,  who  had  disposed  of  so  many  lives  in  cold 
blood,  who  in  the  many  crimes  he  had  committed  had 
counted  as  nothing  the  torments  which  he  caused, 
unless  it  were  something  to  enjoy  in  them  a  savage 
vengeance,  now,  in  seizing  upon  this  unknown  and 
poor  peasant  girl,  experienced  an  abhorrence,  I  might 
almost  say  a  terror.  From  a  lofty  window  of  his  castle 
he  had  already  for  some  time  gazed  towards  an  open- 
ing in  the  valley,  and  now  saw  the  carriage  appear, 
and  now  advance  slowly,  for  the  first  speed  had  con- 
sumed the  impetuosity  and  exhausted  the  strength  of 
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the  horses.  And  although,  from  the  point  <it  which 
he  watchedj  the  carriage  did  not  appear  larger  than  ia 
child's  toy  coach,  he  immediately  recognised  it,  and 
felt  his  heart  beat  quicker. 

^' Will  she  be  there?"  he  suddenly  thought* 
''What  vexation  this  girl  causes  met  I  must  £re^ 
myself  of  her." 

And  he  was  ^bout  to  call  one  of  his  mynnid(Hi9> 
send  him  to  meet  the  carriage,  and  order  Nibbio 
to  turn  again  and  conduct  the  girl  to  Don  JSUulrigo's 
palace.  But  an  imperioips  no,  which  resounded  in 
his  mind,  caused  this  design  to  vanish*  Tormented, 
however,  by  a  desire  of  giving  some  order,  and  find- 
ing intolerable  this  inactive  waiting  for  the  carriage, 
which  slowly  advanced  step  by  step,  like  some  treason, 
or,  who  knows?  like  sop^e  ch^tiseqient,  he  sent  ^ 
an  old  woman  of  his  household. 

This  old  woman  had  been  bom  in  this  rery  caatle, 
she  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  seneschfd,  and  ha4 
passed  here  all  her  life.  What  she  had  seen  ^nd 
heard  since  her  infancy  had  impressed  her  mind 
with  a  mighty  and  terrible  conception  ol  the  power 
of  her  masters;  and  her  principal  maxim,  founded 
upon  instructions  and  example,  was,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  obey  these  masters  in  every  thing,  £:>r 
they  were  able  to  do  either  great  good  or  great  eviL 
The  idea  of  duty,  ixnplanted  like  a  seed  in  the  heartjB 
of  all  men,  unfolding  itself  in  hers,  together  with 
sentiments  of  respect,  terror,  and  of  a  servile  cupidity, 
had  associated  and  adapted  itself  to  them.  When 
the  [Jnknown  became  lord  of  the  castle,  and  beg^n 
tp  make  such  frightful  use  of  his  power,  this  Tvpman 
felt  at  first  a  certain  fear,  together  with  a  sentioi^nt 
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of  the  most  profoand  gubmiasion.  In  time  nhe  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  scenes  she  always  had 
before  her  eyes^  and  always  heard  spoken  of;  the 
powerful  and  uncurbed  will  of  so  great  a  Signer 
•ecrmed  to  her  a  species  of  fatal  justice.  Grown  up^ 
she  had  married  a  servant  of  the  house,  who,  shortly 
after  being  absent  on  a  perilous  expedition,  left  his 
bones  on  the  highway,  and  his  widow  in  the  castle. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Signer  immediately  avenged 
his  death  gave  her  consolation.  From  that  time 
forth  she  rarely  set  foot  beyond  the  castle;  and 
gradually  she  retained  no  other  ideas  of  human  life 
than  those  which  she  had  received  in  this  place. 
She  held  no  regular  situation,  but  in  this  troop  of 
ruffians,  now  one,  now  another,  gave  her  something 
to  do;  and  this  was  her  torment.  Now  she  had  rags 
to  patch,  now  in  haste  to  prepare  food  for  those  who 
returned  from  some  ezpeditiony  now  wounds  to  heal. 
Then  the  commands  of  these  men,  as  well  as  their 
reproofs  and  thanks,  were  embellished  with  jeers  and 
reproaches,  '^  Old  woman,"  was  her  usual  appellation; 
and  the  additions  varied  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  humour  of  her  friend.  And  she,  disturbed 
in  her  laziness  and  her  self-love  provoked  in  two  of 
her  predominating  passions,  returned  these  compli- 
ments by  words  in  which  Satan  would  have  recog- 
nised more  of  his  own  spirit,  than  in  the  words  of  her 
provocators. 

^'  Thou  seest  that  carriage,  down  there  !'^  said  the 
Signer. 

'^  I  see,''  said  the  old  woman,  stretching  out  her 
pointed  chin,  and  expanding  her  sunken  eyes  as 
though  she  would  try  to  make  them  touch  their 
sockets. 
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**  Order  a  litter  to  be  ready  immediately,  get  into 
it|  and  be  carried  to  the  Malanotte.  Quick,  quick, 
that  thou  mayst  arrive  there  before  the  carriage; 
there  it  comes  on  with  the  pace  of  death.     In  this 

carriage  there  is there  ought  to  be a  yoimg 

girL  If  there  should  be,  tell  Nibbio,  in  my  name, 
to  place  her  in  the  litter,  and  to  come  immediately  to 

me.     Thou  wilt  remain  in  the  Htter  with  this 

girl;  and  when  you  hare  arrived  here,  conduct  her 
to  thy  chamber.  If  she  should  ask  whither  thou  art 
taking  her,  to  whom  the  castle  belongs,  be  careful 
aot  to " 

'^  Oh!''  said  the  old  woman. 

"  But,"  continued  the  Unknown,  '^  encourage  her.** 

''  What  must  I  say  to  her?" 

''What  thou  must  say  to  her?  Encourage  her, 
I  tell  thee.  Hast  thou  reached  thy  age  without 
knowing  how  to  encourage  a  person  when  necessary? 
Hast  thou  never  felt  sickness  of  heart  ?  Hast  thou 
never  felt  fear?  Dost  thou  ];iot  know  what  words 
console  in  such  moments?  Speak  such  words  to  her; 
find  them  in  the  memory  of  thy  misfortunes.     Go." 

When  she  was  gone,  he  stood  some  time  at  the 
window,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  carriage,  which 
already  appeared  much  larger;  then  he  raised  them 
towards  the  sun,  which  at  this  moment  concealed 
itself  behind  the  mountain;  now  gazed  at  the  clouds, 
which  suddenly  changed  from  brown  to  the  hue  of 
fire.  He  drew  back,  closed  the  window,  and  com- 
menced pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  chamber  with  the 
step  of  a  man  in  haste. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  old  woman  had  hastened  to  obey  and  command 
with  the  authority  of  this  name^  which^  by  whatever 
mouth  it  might  be  pronounced  in  this  place,  put  every 
one  in  movement;  for  no  one  ever  imagined  that  any 
person  would  be  daring  enough  to  make  use  of  it  upon 
fidse  pretences*  In  short,  she  arrived  at  the  Malanotte 
a  short  time  before  the  carriage;  and  seeing  it  approach, 
she  descended  from  the  litter,  signed  to  the  coachman 
to  stop,  neared  the  coach  window,  and  signified  in  a 
low  voice  to  Nibbio,  who  put  out  his  head,  her  master's 
orders. 

Lucia,  when  the  carriage  stopped,  started,  and 
recovered  from  a  species  of  lethargy.  She  felt  the 
blood  again  begin  to  circulate,  opened  her  mouth  and 
eyes,  and  looked  around  her.  Nibbio  had  drawn  him^ 
self  back,  and  the  old  woman,  her  chin  resting  upon 
the  carriage-door,  gazing  at  Lucia,  said,  '^  Gome,  my 
good  girl;  come  poor  thing;  come  with  me,  with  me, 
who  have  orders  to  treat  you  well  and  encourage  you  V* 

At  the  sound  of  a  woman's  voice,  the  poor  girl 
experienced  a  consolation,  a  momentary  courage,  but 
she  immediately  fell  into  a  still  greater  terror.  "  Who 
are  you?"  she  demanded  with  a  trembling  voice,  fixing 
her  astonished  gaze  on  the  countenance  of  the  old 
woman. 

"  Come,  come,  poor  girl,"  theold  woman  continued 

h2 
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to  repeat.  Nibbio  and  bis  companions  divining  by 
the  words,  and  the  extraordinary  softness  of  the  old 
woman's  voice,  what  were  the  intentions  of  their 
master,  sought  by  gentle  words  to  persuade  the  un- 
fortunate girl  to  obey;  but  Lucia  continued  to  gaze 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  although  the  place,  wild  and 
unknown  to  her,  and  the  guardians'  air  of  security 
did  not  allow  her  to  form  one. hope  of  auocour,  she 
nevertheless  opened  her  mouth  to  scream^  but  Qe^ing 
Nibbio  exhibit  the  handkerchief,  she  restrained  h^^ 
cry,  trembled,  became  silent,  and  was  taken  and 
placed  in  the  litter.  After  her,  entered  the  old  woman; 
Nibbio  ordered  the  two  other  bravoes  to  follow  behind, 
whilst  he  ascended  quickly,  to  wait  upon  the  com* 
mands  of  his  master. 

'^  Who  are  you?'^  demanded  Luda,  with  anxiety, 
of  this  unknown  and  deformed  viaage;  '^  why  am  I 
with  you?  where  am  I?  where  are  you  conducting 
me  to?" 

'^  To  one  who  will  be  kind  to  you,^'  replied  the  old 
woman; ''  to  a  great — r-^  fortunate  are  those  to  whom 
he  wishes  well;  it  is  lucky  for  you,  it  is  lucky  for  you. 
Do  not  be  afiraid,  be  gay,  for  he  has  commanded  me 
to  encourage  you.  Tou  will  teU  him  that  I  have 
encouraged  you,  will  you  not?'^ 

Who  is  he?  why?  what  does  he  want  of  me?  I  do 
not  belong  to  him.  Tell  me  where  I  am,  let  me  go! 
tell  these  men  to  let  me  go,~rtQ  carry  me  to  some 
church.  Oh!  you  who  are  a  woman,  in  the  name  6f 
the  Virgin  Mary " 

This  holy  and  gentle  name,  formerly  repeated  with 
veneration  in  her  early  years, — this  name,  which  she 
herself  had  neither  invoked  for  a  long  time,  nor  yet 
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heard  pronounced,  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  unfor> 
tunate  being  who  now  again  heard  it^  a  strange,  con* 
fused,  and  vague  sentiment;  like  the  remembrance 
of  light  in  an  old  man  who  has  been  blind  from  his 
infancy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Unknown,  standing  in  the  portal 
of  the  castle,  gazed  below.  He  saw  the  litter  ascend 
slowly,  as  before  the  carriage  had  done,  and  at  a 
distance  which  decreased  every  moment,  Nibbio 
ascending  with  hasty  steps;  when  he  had  reached 
the  summit,  the  Signer  signed  to  him  to  follow,  and 
went  with  him  into  an  apartment  of  the  castle. 

**  Well?"  he  said,  stopping  short 

"Every  thing  to  a  moment,''  replied  Nibbio;  "the 
information  in  time — the  woman  in  time  —  no  one  at 
the  place— a  single  cry-^no  one  appeared — the  coach- 
man ready-^the  horses  excellent — not  a  person  on  the 
road; — but " 

"  But  what?" 

"  But  —  I  say  the  truth,  I  should  have  been  better 
pleased  had  the  order  been  to  have  given  her  a  musket 
shot  in  the  back,  without  hearing  her  speak,  and 
without  looking  into  her  face/' 

"  How?  how?  what  wouldst  thou  say?" 

*^  I  would  say,  that  all  this  time,  all  this  time 

She  has  excited  my  compassion  too  much." 

"  Compassion  I  what  dost  thou  know  about  com- 
passion?   What  kind  of  a  thing  is  compassion?" 

"  I  have  never  understood  it  so  well  as  this  time; 
it  is  a  thing  something  like  fear,  this  compassion;  if 
one  allows  it  to  take  possession  of  oneself,  one  is  no 
longer  a  man." 

"  Let  us  hear  what  the  girl  has  done,  thus  to  move 
thee  to  compassion." 
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Oh,  most  illustrious  Signor!    Such  a  long  time 
weeping,  praying,  and  casting  such  looks,  and 


becoming  as  white,  as  white  as  death,  and  then 
sobbing,  and  then  praying  anew,  and  certain  words 


» 


*'  I  do  not  wish  her  in  my  house,  this  girl,'' 
thought  the  Unknown,  '^  I  hare  been  a  fool  to  have 
engaged  myself;   but  I  have  promised,  but  I  have 

promised.    When  she  is  fSsur  off '*    Then  raising 

his  head  in  a  commanding  attitude,  he  addressed 
Nibbio,  saying,  "  Now,  put  aside  compassion;  mount 
on  horseback,  take  a  companion,  two,  if  thou  wilt, 
and  speed  to  the  house  of  this  Don  Bodrigo,  whom 

thou  knowest;  tell  him  to  send but  quickly, 

quickly,  otherwise " 

But  here  another  internal  no,  more  imperious  than 
the  first,  prohibited  him  from  finishing  his  sentence. 
'*  No,"  he  said,  with  a  resolute  voice,  as  though  to 
express  to  himself  the  command  of  this  secret  voice; 
"  no,  go  and  repose  thyself;  and  to-morrow  do  what 
I  shall  command  thee." 

^'  This  girl  must  have  some  demon  in  her,''  he 
then  thought,  and  remained  standing  alone,  his  arms 
crossed  upon  his  breast,  his  gaze  fixed  upon  a  part  of 
the  pavement  where  the  rays  of  the  moon,  entering 
by  a  high  window,  formed  a  square  of  pale  light, 
divided  into  smaller  squares  by  the.  thick  iron-bars, 
and  again  intersected  more  minutely  by  the  compart* 

ments  of  the  panes.  **  Some  demon,  or some  angel 

protects  her. — Nibbio  feel  compassion! — To-morrow, 
to-morrow  early,  this  girl  shall  leave  this  place; 

she  shall  follow  her  destiny,  and and  nothing 

more  shall  be  said  about  her.    And "  he  con* 
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tinued,  with  that  air  with  which  one  commands  a 
disobedient  boy,  knowing  all  the  time  that  he  will 
not  obey,  '^  and  nothing  more  will  be  thought  about 
her.  ThiB  animal,  Don  Bodrigo,  must  not  come  and 
weary  one  with  his  thanks;  for — I  will  not  again 
hear  this  gurl  spoken  of;  I  have  served  him,  because 
— ^because  I  hsLve  promised;  and  I  have  promised, 
because  —  it  was  my  destiny.  But  I  wish  him  to 
recompense  me  weU  for  this  service.     Let  us  see 

"    And  he  sought  to  imagine  some  very  difficult 

enterprise  which  he  might  impose  on  him  as  a  com- 
pensation or  even  as  punishment;  but  again  these 
words  crossed  his  mind, ''  Nibbio  feel  compassion ! — 
What  can  this  girl  have  done?"  he  continued,  tor- 
menting himself  with  this  thought;  **  I  will  see  her. 
Ah!  no, — yes,  I  will  see  her.'' 

And  passing  from  ope  apartment  into  another,  he 
found  a  small  staircase,  mounted  it,  groping  along^, 
went  to  the  old  woman's  chamber,  and  assailed  the 
door  with  a  kick. 

"Who  is  there?" 

"  Open  the  door.'' 

At  the  sound  of  this  voice,  the  old  woman  took 
three  springs,  and  immediately  the  bolt  was  heard 
drawn  back,  and  the  door  opened.  The  Unknown, 
standing  on  the  threshold,  cast  a  glance  into  the  room, 
and  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  which  burned  upon  a  small 
table  he  saw  Lucia  crouched  down  on  the  earth  in 
the  fiuthest  comer  of  the  chamber. 

''Who  has  told  thee  to  fling  her  there,  like  a 
bundle  of  rags,  miserable  woman?"  said  he  to  the 
old  hag,  with  an  angry  firown. 

''  She  has  placed  herself  where  it  pleased  her," 
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she  humbly  replied;  '^ I  have  done  every  thing  I  coold 
to  encourage  her;  she  can  tell  you  that  heraelf ;  but 
she  has  not  listened  to  me/' 

''Bise!"  said  the  Unknown  toLucia^and  approached 
her.  But  Lucia,  in  whose  alarmed  mind,  this  knock** 
ing,  this  opening  of  the  door,  the  arriyal  of  this  man, 
and  his  words,  had  created  a  new  terror,  'remained 
all  the  more  shrunk  together  in  the  comer,  with  her 
face  concealed  in  her  hands,  and  only  trembled  all 
over. 

'^Bise;  I  do  not  wish  to  do  you  evil-«-and  I  can 
do  you  good,"  repeated  the  Signer.  "  Bise! "  again 
thundered  this  voice,  angered  by  having  twice  com- 
manded  in  vain. 

As  though  invigorated  by  her  terror,  the  unfor- 
tunate rose  suddenly  upon  her  knees;  and  joining 
her  hands,  as  she  would  have  done  before  the  image 
of  some  saint,  raised  her  eyes  to  the  countenance  of 
the  Unknown,  and  immediately  lowering  them  again, 
said,  ^'  I  am  here,  kill  me." 

^'  I  have  told  you  that  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  you,'' 
replied  the  Unknown,  with  a  gentler  voice,  gazing 
upon  this  countenance,  disturbed  by  anguish  and 
terror. 

**  Courage,  courage,"  said  the  old  woman;  **  if  he 
tells  you  himself,  that  he  will  not  hurt  you         " 

"  And  wherefore,"  replied  Lucia,  with  a  voice  in 
which,  spite  of  the  trembling  of  fear,  might  be  heard 
a  certain  confidence  caused  by  her  indignation  and 
desperation,  ^'wherefore  have  you  made  me  suffer 
the  panga  of  hell?    What  have  I  done  -r — ? " 

''  They  have  perhaps  ill-treated  you?    Speak  1" 

**  Oh,  ill-treated  me  i     They  have  seized  upon  me 
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bj  treachery,  by  force.  Why?  why  have  they  taken 
mef  why  am  I  here?  where  am  17  I  am  a  poor 
yoang  creature-— what  have  I  done?  In  the  name  of 
God '' 

*'God>  God/'  inteiTupted  the  Unknown;  ''it  is 
always  God;  those  who  cannot  defend  themselres, 
who  have  no  strength^  have  always  this  God  to  bring 
into  the  fields  as  though  they  had  spoken  with  him. 
What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  this  word  of  yours  ? 
To  make  me  " — ^?''  he  left  the  sentence  unended. 

*'  O  sir^  intend  I  What  can  I  intend^  I,  poor  girl, 
unless  you  are  merciful  towards  me?  God  pardons 
many  things,  for  one  deed  of  mercy !  Let  me  go ; 
for  charity,  let  me  go  I  It  is  not  well  for  one  who 
must  some  day  die,  to  torment  a  poor  creature  thus. 
Oh,  you  who  can  command,  tell  them  to  let  me  go  I 
They  hare  brought  me  here  by  force.  Send  me  with 
this  woman  to-* — ^to  my  mother.  Oh,  most  holy 
Virgin  I  my  mother,  my  mother!  for  charity,  my 
mother  I  Perhaps  she  is  not  far  from  here,— *>I  have 
seen  my  mountains.  Why  do  you  make  me  suffer? 
Let  me  be  conducted  into  a  church.  I  will  pray  for 
you  all  my  life.  It  would  only  cost  you  a  single  word. 
Oh,  I  see  you  are  mored  with  compassion;  say  one 
word,  one  word !  God  pardons  so  many  things  for 
one  work  of  mercy." 

''  Oh,  why  is  she  not  a  daughter  of  one  of  those 
who  have  banished  me,''  thought  the  Unknown; 
^of  one  of  those  Tillains  who  wished  to  see  me  dead ! 
How  I  should  new  rejoice  in  her  screams ;  but  in* 
stead  "' 

*'  Do  not  reject  a  good  inspiration!  **  pursued  Lucia 
ferrently,  animated  by  the  sight  of  a  certain  hesitation 
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in  the  conntenance  and  bearing  of  her  tyrant  "  Bat 
if  you  will  not  do  me  this  charity,  the  Lord  will  do 
it  for  me ;  he  will  cause  me  to  die,  and  then  all  will 

be  ended  for  me;  but  you !     Perhaps  one  day 

you  also But  no,  no;  I  will  always  pray  the 

Lord  to  deliver  you  from  erery  ill.  What  does  it 
cost  you  to  speak  one  word?  If  ever  you  should 
have  to  suffer  these  torments ** 

"  Come,  take  courage,"  interrupted  the  Unknown, 
with  a  gentleness  which'quite  amazed  the  old  woman. 
**  Have  I  done  you  any  evil?  Have  I  threatened 
you?" 

"  Oh,  no!  I  see  that  you  have  a  good  heart,  and 
that  you  feel  pity  for  me,  poor  creature.  If  you 
wished  it,  you  could  cause  me  more  fear  than  all  the 
others;  you  could  make  me  die ;  but  instead  you  have 
— somewhat  consoled  me.  God  will  reward  you  for 
this.  Complete  your  work  of  mercy — liberate  me, 
liberate  me ! " 

"  To-morrow ^' 

"  Oh,  liberate  me  now,  immediately " 

"  To-morrow  we  will  see  each  other  again,  I  tell 
you.  Come,  in  the  meantime  take  courage.  Best 
yoursel£  Tou  must  require  food;  they  will  now 
bring  you  some  refreshment^" 

"  No,  no.  I  shall  die  if  any  one  enters;  I  shall 
die.  Conduct  me  to  a  church.  God  will  remember 
your  actions." 

'^  A  woman  will  come  and  bring  your  food,"  said 
the  Unknown;  and  having  said  this,  he  was  himself 
astonished  that  such  an  expedient  should  have  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  that  he  should  have  ever  felt  the 
necessity  of  finding  one,  in  order  to  reassure  a  woman. 
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'*  And  ihou/'  he  added  suddenly^  turning  towards 
the  oldwoman^  *' encourage  her  that  she  may  eat; 
pnt  her  to  sleep  in  this  bed  if  she  like  it^  in  company 
with  thyself^  otherwise  thou  canst  very  well  sleep  one 
night  on  the  floor.  Encourage  her^  I  say;  keep  her 
cheerAiL  And  do  not  let  her  have  to  complain  of 
thee!" 

Having  said  this^  he  walked  rapidly  towards  the 
doOT.  Lucia  rose,  and  ran  to  detain  him  and  renew 
her  prayer,  but  he  was  already  departed. 

''  Oh,  unfortunate  that  I  am!  Close  the  door,  close 
it  quickly  1 "  and  wh^i  she  had  heard  the  door  closed 
and  the  bolt  drawn,  she  returned  to  crouch  again  in 
her  comer.  ^'Oh,  miserable  girl  that  I  am!''  she 
again  exclaimed,  sobbing;  ^' what  shall  I  now  pray  for? 
Where  am  I?  Tell  me,  tell  me  for  charity,  who  is 
this  Signer this  man  who  has  spoken  to  me?" 

**  Who  he  is?  who  he  is?  Tou  wish  that  I  should 
tell  you?  You  can  wait  till  I  tell  you.  Because  he 
protects  you,  you  are  grown  proud;  you  wish  to  be 
satisfied,  and  make  me  the  victim.  Demand  this  of 
himself.  If  I  should  content  you  in  this,  such  good 
words  as  you  have  from  him  would  not  be  addressed 
to  me.  I  am  an  old  woman,  an  old  woman,"  she 
continued,  muttering  between  her  teeth;  "  cursed  be 
young  girls,  who  look  well  both  weeping  and  laugh* 

ing,  and  have  always  reason "     But  hearing 

Lucia  sob,  and  the  command  of  her  master  recurring 
to  her  mind,  she  bent  over  the  poor  girl,  who  lay 
huddled  together  in  her  comer,  and  continued  in  a 
softer  voice,  *'  Come,  I  have  said  nothing  bad  to  you, 
be  gay.  Do  not  ask  after  things  which  I  cannot  tell 
you,  and  for  the  rest,  be  of  good  courage.    Ah,  if 
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you  did  but  kuow  how  mxay  people  would  be  happy 
to  hear  themselves  spoken  to  as  he  has  spoken  to  yott# 
Be  cheerful,  for  directly  something  to  eat  will  come^ 
and  I  know,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  haa  spoken 
to  you,  that  there  will  be  something  good-     And 

then  go  to  bed,  and you  will  leave  a  little  comer 

for  me  also  I  hope,''  she  added,  in  an  angry  voice 
spite  of  herself. 

''  I  will  not  eat;  I  will  not  sleep.  Let  me  be,  do 
not  approach  me,  do  not  go  away ! " 

*'  No,  no,''  said  the  old  woman,  retiring  and  seating 
herself  upon  an  old  cbair,  from  whence  she  cast  to* 
wards  the  poor  girl  certain  glances  at  once  of  terror 
and  envy.  She  then  looked  at  her  bed,  tormented 
herself  thinking  that  she  should  perhaps  be  excluded 
from  it  all  the  night,  and  grumbled  about  the  cold. 
But  she  rejoiced  herself  with  the  idea  of  the  supper, 
and  with  the  hope  that  there  would  be  also  some  for 
her.  Lucia  did  not  perceive  the  cold,  neither  did 
she  feel  hunger;  and  wholly  overpowered  by  her 
misfortune,  retained  only  a  confused  sentiment  of  her 
sorrows  and  terrors,  similar  to  the  delirious  dreams  of 
a  sick  person.  - 

She  returned  to  herself  when  she  heard  a  knock ; 
and  raising  her  affirighted  countenance,  she  cried, 
'^  Who  is  there?   who  is  there?    Let  no  one  come! '^ 

*'Itis  nothing,  it  is  nothing.  Good  news!"  said 
the  old  woman,  '^  it  is  Marta,  who  brings  us  something 
to  eat" 

'^  Shut  the  door,  shut  the  door  I"  cried  Lucia. 

*^  Ah,  yes,  immediately,  immediately,"  replied  the 
old  woman,  and  took  a  basket  out  of  the  hand  of  this 
same  Marta,  sent  her  away,  redosed  the  door,  and 
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then  ciifne  ond  placed  the  basket  upon  a  smsH  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  She  then  invited  Lucia 
many  times  to  eome  and  enjoy  these  good  things. 
She  made  use  of,  in  her  opinion,  the  most  efficacious 
words  to  produce  appetite  in  the  poor  girl,  and  broke 
forth  into  exclamations  oyer  the  exquisiteness  of  the 
food — *'  When  people  such  as  we  happen  to  taste 
SQch  food,  they  remember  it  for  some  time.  Here  is 
wine  too,  such  as  the  master  drinks  with  his  friends-^ 
wb^i  any  such  come  to  visit  him,'-r^and  when  they 
wish  to  be  merry  together!  Eh !  '^  But  seeing  that 
all  these  temptadons  were  useless,  ^'  it  is  you  who 
will  not,'^  she  said;  ^'  and  do  not  say  to-morrow  that 
I  have  not  encouraged  you.  I  will  eat,  and  there 
will  remain  more  than  enough  for  you  when  you  shall 
have  returned  to  your  senses  and  will  obey/'  And 
thus  saying,  she  commenced  eating  with  great  avidity. 
When  she  had  satisfied  herself,  she  rose,  went  to* 
wards  the  corner,  and  bending  over  Lucia,  again 
invited  her  to  eat,  and  then  go  to  bed. 

''No,  no,  I  will  have  nothing,^'  she  replied  with 
a  weak  and  almost  drowsy  voice.  And  then,  with 
more  resolution,  she  asked,  "ia  the  door  fastened?  is 
it  well  fastened?"  After  gazing  round  the  room,  she 
rose,  and  with  her  hands  stretched  forward,  with  an 
unsteady  step  she  went  towards  the  door. 

The  old  woman  hastened  there  before  her,  placed 
her  hand  upon  the  bolt,  shot  i(«k  and  said,  *'  Do  you 
hear?  do  you  see?  Is  it  well  fastened?  Are  you 
satisfied  now?'' 

^^Oh,  satisfied!  satisfied  being  here?''  said  Lucia, 
placing  herself  again  in  her  comer.  ^*  But  the  Lord 
knows  that  I  am  here!" 
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'<Come  to  bed;  what  will  70a  do  there^  lying  on 
the  ground  like  a  dog?  Did  one  ever  before  see 
people  refuse  comforts  where  they  might  have  them?** 

"  No,  no;  let  me  be/' 

''  It  is  you  who  wish  it.  See,  I  leave  you  the  good 
place,  I  have  laid  myself  upon  the  edge;  I  will  in* 
commode  myself  for  you.  If  you  wish  to  come  to 
bed,  you  know  what  you  have  to  do.  Recollect  that 
I  have  begged  you  many  times.''  And  saying  this, 
she  drew  herself  under  the  coverlet,  and  all  was  silent 

Lucia  remained  immoveable  in  her  comer,  her 
knees  raised,  her  hands  supported  upon  her  knees, 
and  her  &ce  concealed  in  her  hands.  The  state  into 
which  she  had  fallen  was  neither  that  of  sleep,  nor 
yet  of  perfect  consciousness;  but  there  passed  through 
her  mind  a  rapid  succession  of  painful  thoughts,  imagi* 
nations,  and  terrors.  And  now  conscious,  and  recalling 
more  distinctly  to  herself  the  horrible  things  she  had 
seen  and  suffered  this  day,  she  applied  herself  sorrow* 
fully  to  consider  the  obscure  and  formidable  reality 
in  which  she  found  herself  an  actor;  and  now  again, 
her  mind,  transported  into  a  region  still  more  obscure, 
struggled  ^th  phantoms,  born  of  uncertainty  and 
terror.  She  remained  some  time  in  this  anguish.  At 
length,  however,  more  wearied  and  worn  out  than 
ever,  stretching  her  benumbed  limbs,  she  laid  herself 
upon  the  floor,  or  sank  down  upon  it,  and  remained 
some  time  in  a  state4nore  resembling  true  sleep.  But 
all  at  once  she  awoke  to  consciousness,  as  though  at 
the  summons  of  an  inward  voice,  and  felt  the  desire 
of  arousing  herself  entirely,  of  recalling  her  thoughts, 
of  knowing  where  she  was,  and  how,  and  wherefore 
^e  came  there.    She  listened  with  all  her  attention 
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to  a  sound;  it  was  the  slow  and  hoarse  breathing  of 
the  old  woman;  she  opened  wide  her  eyes^  and  saw 
a  fiery  brightness  appear  and  disappear  by  turns;  it 
was  the  wick  of  the  lamp  which,  upon  the  point  of 
expiring,  shot  forth  a  tremulous  light,  and  then 
immediately,  so  to  say,  drew  it  back  again,  like  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  a  wave  upon  the  shore;  and  this  lights 
flying  the  objects  before  they  had  received  relief  and 
a  distinct  colour  from  it,  only  presented  to  the  view 
a  succession  of  confused  images.  But  soon,  recent 
impressions  resuming  their  place  in  her  mind,  assisted 
her  to  distinguish  what  had  been  confused  to  her  senses. 
The  unfortunate  girl,  having  awoke,  recognised  her 
prison;  and  all  the  memories  of  the  horrible  past  day, 
all  the  terrors  of  the  future,  assailed  her  at  once;  this 
very  quiet  even,  after  so  much  agitation, — this  species 
of  repose,— this  solitude  in  which  she  was  left, — caused 
her  a  new  terror,  and  she  was  overcome  by  such  sorrow 
that  she  desired  to  die.  But  in  this  moment  she 
remembered  that  she  could  at  least  pray,  and  together 
with  this  thought  there  arose  in  her  heart  a  sudden 
hope.  She  again  took  her  chaplet,  and  recommenced 
^ying  her  rosary,  and  gradually,  as  the  prayer  issued 
from  her  trembling  lips,  her  heart  felt  increase  within 
it  an  unlimited  confidence.  Suddenly  another  thought 
crossed  her  mind,  which  was  that  her  prayers  would 
be  more  acceptable  and  more  certainly  granted,  did 
she  in  her  desolation  present  some  offering.  She 
recalled  that  which  she  held  as  most  precious,  or  that 
which  had  ever  been  dearest  to  her;  in  this  moment, 
her  soul  could  experience  no  other  sentiment  that 
terror,  nor  conceive  any  other  desire  than  liberation; 
she  remembered  this  most  precious  thing,  and  resolved 
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immediatelj  to  sacrifice  it.  She  aros^^  knelt  doWn^ 
and  holding  clasped  upon  her  breast  her  hands,  from 
whkh  hnng  the  chaplet,  she  raised  her  countenance 
and  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  said,  ''  Oh  most  holy 
Virgin,  thou  to  whom  I  hare  commended  myself  so 
often,  and  who  hast  so  often  consoled  me  I  Thdu, 
who  hast  endured  so  much  sorrow,  and  now  art  so 
glorified,  and  hast  performed  so  many  miracles  fat  us 
jk^or  suffering  ones,  aid  thou  me  I  Cause  me  to  escape 
out  of  this  danger;  cause  me  to  return  safe  to  iny 
mother;  and  I  vow  unto  thee  to  remain  a  Tirgin. 
I  will  renounce  for  ever  this  poor  youth,  afid  thus 
never  belong  to  any  other  being  than  thee!'' 

Having  spoken  these  words,  she  bowed  her  head, 
and  placed  the  (^aplet  round  her  neck,  at  once  as  a 
sign  of  consecration  and  as  &  safeguard,  as  an  armotir 
of  the  new  militia  in  which  she  had  engaged.  Havi&g 
repeated  herself  on  the  ground,  she  felt  a  certam 
tranquillity,  a  deeper  confidence  enter  into  her  soul. 
This  to-morrow,  repeated  by  the  powerful  Unknown, 
recurred  ta  her  mind;  and  she  seemed  to  hear  in  this 
word  a  promise  of  salvation.  Her  senses,  fatigued 
by  all  this  warfare,  were  lulled  by  degrees  into  cahn; 
and  at  length,  when  the  dawn  was  already  near,  with 
the  name  of  her  protectsress  upon  her  lips,  Lucia  fell 
into  a  deep  and  continuous  sleep. 

But  there  was  also  another  person  in  the  saone 
castle,  who  would  have  desired  to  sleep,  but  who 
could  not.  After  having  left,  or  rather  after  having 
escaped  from  Lucia,  after  having  ordered  her  supper, 
after  having  paid  his  customary  virit  to  certain  posts 
in  the  castle,  this  image  still  vividly  present  to  his 
mind,  and  with  these  words  resounding  in  his  ears. 
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the  Signor  had  retired  to  his  chamber,  and  there, 
hmring  hastily  shut  himself  in,  as  though  he  had  to 
defend  himself  from  a  legion  of  enemies,  nndressiiig 
himself  in  aU  haste,  he  had  gone  to  bed;  /  But  this 
iaaage,  more  than  ever  present  to  his  thoughts,  seemed 
to  say  to  him  in  this  moment,  "  thou  shalt  not  sleep.*' 
— '^What  fcoHsh  womanish  curiosity  possessed  me 
to  see  her?'*  thought  he.  *'  This  stupid  Nibbio  was 
right,  one  is  no  longer  a  man;  it  is  true,  one  is  no 
longer  a  man  I — // — /  no  longer  a  man? — I!  What 
has  happened?  What  deril  has  taken  possession  of 
me?  What  is  there  so  new  in  this?  Did  I  not  know 
before  now  that  women  scream?  Men  also  weep 
sometimes,  wheik  they  cannot  defend  themselves.* 
What  the  devil  I  have  I  never  before  heard  women 
cry?'* 

And  here,  without  fatiguing  himself  much  in  taxing 
his  memory,  his  memory  itself  presented  him  with 
more  tl^an  one  instance,  in  which  neither  prayers 
nor  lamentations  had  been  able  to  deter  him  from 
carrying  out  his  resolutions.  But  the  remembrance 
of  these  undertakings  was  far  from  giving  him  that 
firmness  which  he  required  in  order  to  complete  this 
enterprise,  was  &r  from  extinguishing  iu  his  soul 
this  vexatious  compassion;  there  awoke  within  him 
a  species  of  terror,  an  indescribable  mad  penitence^ 
So  that  it  seemed  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  image  of 
Lneia,  from  which  he  had  sougl\t  to  free  his  soul. 
'^She  stQl  lives,^'  thought  he;  ''she  is  here*  I  am 
in  time;  I  can  say  to  her,  *  go,  rejoice;'  I  can  see  this 
countenance  change,  casn  also  say  to  her, '  pardon  me 
—pardon  me  1 '  /  demand  pardon !-H&om  a  woman? 
-*—//'    Ahl  and  yet  I  if  one  word,  a  word  such  as 
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this^  could  do  me  good^  coidd  free  me  somewhat 
from  tliis  deyilish  bosiness,  I  would  say  it:  ah !  I  feel 
that  I  would  say  it.  Ah!  to  what  am  I  reduced! 
I  am  no  longer  a  man^  I  am  no  longer  a  manl — 
Come!"  he  then  said^  turning  himself  madly  upon 
this  bed  become  so  very  hard,  under  the  coverlet 
which  was  become  so  very  heavy;  ''  come,  this  is 
only  nonsense,  which  has  already  at  former  times 
passed  through  my  mind,  and  it  will  pass  away  this 
time  also/' 

And  in  order  to  drive  this  nonsense  away,  he  sought 
for  something  of  importance  to  think  of,  one  of  those 
affairs  which  generally  occupied  him  so  entirely,  and 
to  which  he  would  now  apply  himself  wholly;  but  he 
could  not  find  a  single  thought  of  this  description. 
Every  thing  appeared  to  him  changed ;  that  which 
formerly  had  most  strongly  stimulated  his  desires 
was  now  no  longer  desirable;  passion,  like  a  horse 
become  all  at  once  restive,  through  fear  of  a  shadow 
would  not  advance.  When  thinking  of  the  under- 
takings already  in  hand,  but  not  yet  completed,  in- 
stead of  animating  himself  with  the  idea  of  their 
accomplishments,  instead  of  irritating  himself  at  the 
obstacles  in  his  path — and  anger  even  at  this  moment 
would  have  appeared  agreeable  to  him, — he  only  ex- 
perienced a  sadness,  almost  a  terror,  at  the  deeds  he 
had  already  done.  Time  spread  itself  out  before  him 
void  of  every  interest,  of  every  occupation,  of  every 
wish;  alone  filled  with  intolerable  memories,  all  hours 
appeared  similar  to  the  present,  which  passed  thus 
slowly,  thus  heavily  over  his  head.  In  his  imagina- 
tion he  made  all  his  ruffians  pass  before  him  in  review, 
and  he  did  not  find  a  single  command  to  givcf  them 
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which  was  important  to  him ;  thus,  the  idea  of  seeing 
them  again,  of  finding  himself  among  them,  was  a 
fresh  burthen*- an  annoying  and  disagreeable  idea. 
And  if  he  desired  to  discover  any  occupation  for  the 
morrow,  any  feasible  work,  he  was  obliged  to  think 
that  on  the  morrow  he  should  be  able  to  set  this  poor 
young  girl  at  liberty. 

'^  I  will  liberate  her;  yes,  as  soon  as  day  shall  have 
dawned,  I  will  hasten  to  her  and  say.  Go,  go.     I  will 

have  her  escorted And  the  promise? — and  the 

engagement?  —  and  Don  Bodrigo?  Who  is  Don 
Rodrigo?" 

And  like  a  man  who  is  surprised  by  an  unexpected 
and  embarrassing  question  from  a  superior,  the  Un- 
known immediately  thought  how  he  should  reply  to 
the  question  he  had  demanded  of  himself, — or  rather 
this  new  man  which  had  so  suddenly  grown  within 
him  arose  as  in  judgment  upon  the  ancient  one.  He 
busied  himself  therefore  in  seeking  reasons  why  he 
had  resolved  to  take  upon  himself  an  engagement, 
almost  before  he  had  been  besought  to  do  so,  by 
which  he  must  cause  this  poor  unfortunate  unknown 
girl  to  suffer  so  much,  without  any  hatred  or  fear  on 
his  part,  but  merely  to  serve  this  Don  Rodrigo ;  but 
no,  he  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  reasons  which 
at  this  moment  appeared  to  him  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  excuse  the  deed;  nay,  he  could  scarcely  ex- 
plain to  himself  how  he  had  been  induced  to  form 
such  an  engagement.  This  desire,  rather  than  this 
deliberation,  had  been  an  instantaneous  movement  of 
the  soul,  obedient  to  ancient  and  habitual  sentiments; 
it  was  a  consequence  of  a  thousand  deeds  which  had 
preceded  it,  and  the  tormenting  self-examiner,  in 

VOL.  II.  I 
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order  to  account  to  himself  for  a  single  action^  found 
himself  engaged  in  an  examination  of  his  whole  life. 
On  looking  back  from  year  to  year,  from  engagement 
to  engagement,  from  murder  to  murder,  from  villany 
to  yillany,  each  action  appeared  to  his  new  and  now 
conscious  soul  separated  from  the  sentiments  which 
at  the  time  had  caused  him  to  desire  and  perform  it, 
each  action  appeared  in  its  true  monstrous  shape,  a 
shape  which  these  sentiments  had  not  then  allowed 
him  to  perceive.  All  these  deeds  were  his  own,  they 
formed  the  whole  of  his  life.  The  horror  of  this 
thought  suggested  by  each  of  these  images  and  con- 
nected with  all,  at  length  became  despair.  He  started 
up  fruriously  in  his  bed,  and  grasped  wildly  at  the 

neighbouring  wall,  seized  a  pistol,  and at  the 

yery  moment  of  ending  a  life  which  was  become  in- 
supportable, his  thoughts,  surprised  by  a  terror,  by  a 
disquiet,  carried  him  into  the  time  which  would  con- 
tinue to  flow  on  alter  his  death.  He  imagined  to 
himself  with  horror  his  disfigured  li£eless  corpse  in 
the  power  of  the  most  vile  of  human  beings ;  he  pic- 
tured the  surprise,  the  confusion,  which  would  reign 
in  the  castle  the  day  following,  bow  eveary  thing  would 
be  in  an  uproar;  he,  without  strength,  without  voice, 
thrown  Heaven  knows  where  I  He  imagined  the 
conversations  which  would  take  place  there,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  afar  off,  and  the  joy  of  his  enemies! 
The  very  gloom  and  silence  made  death  seem  more 
sad,  more  fearfrd;  it  seemed  to  him  he  should  not 
have  hesitated  had  it  been  day,  had  he  been  in  the 
open  air,  among  people,  to  have  thrown  himself  into 
a  river  and  expired.  Absorbed  in  these  tCMrment- 
ing  contemplations,  he  continued,  with  a  convulsive 
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strength  of  his  thumb,  to  raise  and  lower  the  cock  of 
his  pistol,  when  suddenly  another  thought  presented 
itself  to  his  mind.  *^  If  this  other  life  of  which  they 
have  told  me  when  a  boy,  of  which  they  always  speak 
as  though  it  were  a  certain  thing;  if  after  all  there 
should  be  no  such  life?  if  it  should  be  an  invention 
of  the  priests?  what  then  am  I  doing?  Why  should 
I  die?  what  then  matters  what  I  have  done?    It  is  a 

foolish  thing,  my But  if  there  should  really  be 

another  life?" 

But,  together  with  this  doubt,  he  was  seized  with 
a  blacker  and  more  terrible  despair,  from  which  he 
could  not  escape  even  by  death.  He  let  fall  his 
weapon,  and  remained,  his  hands  grasped  in  his  hair, 
trembling,  and  his  teeth  chattering.  Suddenly,  there 
flashed  across  his  mind  those  words  which  he  had  heard 
repeated  again  and  again,  but  a  short  time  before — 
"God  pardons  so  much  for  one  deed  of  mercy!" 
And  these  words  did  not  return  to  his  remembrance 
with  that  accent  of  humble  prayer  in  which  they 
were  spoken,  but  with  a  sound  full  of  authority, 
which  suggested  a  far-off  hope.  This  was  a  moment 
of  relief:  he  removed  his  hands  from  his  temples, 
and,  resting  in  a  more  composed  attitude,  saw  in  his 
mind's  eye  the  one  who  had  spoken  these  words;  he 
saw  her  not  as  his  prisoner,  not  as  a  supplicant,  but 
in  the  attitude  of  one  who  dispenses  pardon  and 
consolation.  He  awaited  anxiously  the  day,  that  he 
might  hasten  and  liberate  her,  that  he  might  hear 
firom  her  mouth  other  words  of  consolation  and  life; 
he  imagined  himself  conducting  her  to  her  mother. 
"  And  then?  what  shall  I  do  to-morrow,  the  rest  of 
the  day?    What  shall  I  do  the  day  after  to*morrow. 
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and  the  day  after  that?    And  then  the  night!     The 
night,  which  will  return,  in  twelve  hours.     Oh,  the 

night!     No,  no;  no  night "    And  then,  sunk  in 

the  painful  void  of  the  future,  he  sought  in  vain  an 
employment  for  his  time — a  way  to  pass  his  days  and 
his  nights.  Now  he  thought  of  abandoning  his  castle 
and  going  to  some  far-off  country  where  no  one 
would  know  him,  not  even  by  name;  but  he  felt  that 
he  should  be  always  with  himself:  now  there  arose 
within  him  an  indistinct  hope  that  he  should  recover 
his  old  courage,  his  old  will,  and  that  this  was  merely 
like  a  delirium  which  would  pass  away;  now  he 
dreaded  the  day,  which  should  exhibit  him  to  his  house- 
hold thus  miserably  changed;  now  he  sighed  for  it, 
as  though  it  would  bring  light  to  his  clouded  mind. 
And,  behold!  precisely  at  the  dawn  of  day,  a  few 
moments  after  Lucia  had  fallen  asleep,  whilst  he  was 
seated  thus  immoveable  in  his  bed,  there  reached  his 
ear  a  confused  sound,  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  a 
sound  ftdl  of  an  indescribable  joy!  He  listened 
attentively,  and  recognised  the  joyous  pealing  of  bells 
from  some  distant  festival;  and  then,  after  a  few 
moments,  the  echo  of  the  mountain,  which  repeated 
faintly  the  harmony,  and  mingled  itself  with  it. 
Soon  he  heard  another  peal  more  near,  now  another. 
"  "  What  merriment  is  this?  What  have  these  people 
to  rejoice  about?"  He  sprang  from  this  couch  of 
thorns,  half  dressed,  ran  to  open  a  window,  and 
looked  forth.  The  mountains  were  half  veiled  in 
mist,  the  heaven  was  rather  one  ash-coloured  cloud 
than  a  clouded  heaven,  but  by  the  dawn,  which  was 
breaking,  people  were  to  be  distinguished  on  the 
road  in  tb^  bottom  of  the  valley,  some  hastening  on. 
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some  issuing  forth  from  their  houses^  all  bending 
their  steps  to  the  same  pointy  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  valley^  to  the  right  of  the  castle^  all  arrayed  in 
their  holiday  garb^  and  all  moving  forward  with  an 
extraordinary  alacrity. 

"  What  the  devil  are  these  people  about?  What 
is  there  joyous  in  this  cursed  country?  Whither  is 
all  this  mob  going?''  And  he  called  to  a  confidential 
bravo  who  slept  in  an  adjoining  chamber,  and  inquired 
the  cause  of  all  this  movement.  He,  however,  knew 
no  more  than  his  master,  but  replied  that  he  would 
go  and  procure  information.  The  Signer  remained, 
leaning  out  of  the  window,  intently  watching  the 
moving  spectacle.  There  were  men,  women,  children, 
in  companies  or  alone;  here  one  joining  himself  to 
another  who  was  gone  on  before,  they  would  travel 
on  in  company;  or  another  issuing  forth  from  his 
house  would  unite  himself  to  the  first  who  came  up, 
and  they  also  would  proceed  together  like  friends 
who  met  by  appointment.  Their  action  plainly  indi- 
cated a  common  haste  and  joy,  and  the  sound  of  these 
bells  more  or  less  distant,  not  always  in  unison,  yet 
always  agreeable,  seemed  almost  like  the  voice  of 
these  actions,  and  the  spirit  of  their  words,  which 
could  not  mount  thus  high.  He  gazed,  and  gazed, 
and  there  arose  within  his  heart  something  more 
than  curiosity,  to  know  what  thing  it  might  be  which 
could  communicate  an  equal  transport  to  so  many 
different  people. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

t 

Shobtlt  afterwards  the  bravo  came^  and  related  that 
the  day  before.  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo,  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  had  arrived  at ,  and  was  to 

stay  there  the  whole  of  this  day;  that  the  news  of 
this,  spreading  throughout  the  neighbourhood  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival,  had  excited  the  people  to  go 
and  see  this  celebrated  man;  and  that  the  bells  were 
now  being  rung  as  much  for  joy  as  to  give  notice  of 
this  event  to  the  inhabitants.  The  Signor,  left  alone, 
continued  to  gaze  into  the  valley  still  more  thought- 
fully. ''All  this  for  a  man!"  thought  he.  "All 
eager,  all  happy,  to  see  a  man!  and  yet  every  one 
of  these  beings  has  his  demon  which  torments  him! 
But  not  one,  not  one  of  them,  has  such  a  demon  as 
mine!  What  is  there  about  this  man  to  make  so 
many  people  happy?    Some  money  which  he  will 

distribute,  by  chance But  they  do  not  all  go 

to  receive  alms.    Well,  some  signs  made  in  the  air, 

some  words Oh,  if  he  had  only  for  me  the 

words  which  could  console!  if Why  should 

I  not  go?  Why  not?  I  wiU  go,  I  will  go;  and  I  will 
speak  to  him,  alone  I  will  speak  with  him.     What 

shall  I  say  to  him?  that  which,  that  which 1  will 

hear  what  he  can  say,  this  man!" 

Having  thus  hurriedly  formed  his  resolution,  he 
finished  dressing  himself  in  all  haste,  arraying  himself 
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in  one  of  his  coats  which  had  something  of  a  military 
cat;  he  took  the  pistol  which  remained  lying  on  his 
bed,  and  attached  it  to  his  girdle  on  one  side;  on  the 
other  he  thrust  a  second  pistol,  which  he  took  from  a 
nail  in  the  wall;  placed  in  the  same  girdle  his  dagger, 
and  then  having  removed  from  the  wall  a  carabine, 
almost  as  £unous  as  himself,  he  slung  it  crosswise  over 
his  shoulder;  then  took  his  hat,  and  issued  forth  from 
his  chamber.  He  proceeded  first  of  all  to  the  room 
where  he  had  left  Lucia.  Having  placed  his  carabine 
in  an  angle  near  the  door,  he  knocked,  letting  his 
voice  be  heard  at  the  same  time.  The  old  woman 
descended  from  her  bed  in  one  spring,  and  ran  to 
open  the  door.  The  Signer  having  entered,  glared 
round  the  room,  and  saw  Lucia,  where  she  lay  quietly 
in  her  corner. 

'^Does  she  sleep  ?^'  he  demanded  in  an  imder-tone 
of  the  old  woman;  "does  she  sleep  there?  Were 
these  the  orders  I  gave,  wretched  woman  P' 

'•  I  have  done  every  thing  possible,''  returned  the 
old  creature,  "  but  she  would  not  eat,  she  would  not 
come '^ 

''  Let  her  sleep  in  peace;  take  care  not  to  disturb 

her;  and  when  she  wakes Marta  shall  be  in  the 

neighbouring  room,  and  thou  must  send  her  for  every 
thing  this  poor  girl  may  demand.    When  she  wakes, 

teU  her  that  I that  the  master  has  gone  out  for 

a  short  time,  that  he  will  return,  and  that he  will 

do  all  that  she  desires." 

The  old  woman  remained  quite  stupified,  thinking 
to  herself,  "this  must  be  some  princess! " 

The  Signer  went  forth,  took  his  carabine  again, 
sent  Marta  to  wait  in  the  antechamber^  sent  the  first 
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bravo  he  met^  to  keep  guard;  so  that  no  one  but  this 
woman  should  set  foot  within  the  chamber;  and  then 
issuing  out  of  the  castle^  with  a  hasty  step  he  comy^ 
menced  the  descent. 

The  MS.  does  not  say  how  far  it  was  from  the 
castle  to  the  village  where  was  the  Cardinal;  but 
judging  from  the  £icts  which  we  have  to  relate,  it 
could  not  be  farther  than  a  long  walk.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  inferred  alone  from  the  great  concourse 
of  villagers,  and  even  of  people  living  at  a  greater 
distance,  which  hastened  to  this  hamlet;  for  we  £nd 
in  the  histories  of  those  times  that  people  came  in 
crowds  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  even  farther, 
to  see  Federigo. 

The  bravoes,  who  met  the  Unknown  upon  the 
ascent,  stopped  respectfully  as  their  lord  passed, 
waiting  to  receive  any  orders  he  might  choose  to  give 
them,  or  to  see  whether  he  would  take  them  with 
him  upon  any  expedition,  and  they  knew  not  what 
to  think  of  his  air,  and  the  glance  with  which  he 
returned  their  salutations. 

When  he  arrived  on  the  public  way,  what  astonished 
the  passers  by  was  to  see  him  without  attendants. 
Every  one  made  way  for  him,  a  way  which  would 
have  suificed  for  the  attendants  also,  and  all  respect- 
fully raised  their  hats.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
village,  he  encountered  a  great  crowd;  but  his  name 
quickly  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  crowd 
opened  for  him.  He  accosted  a  man,  and  demanded 
where  the  Cardinal  was:  "  In  the  Curate's  house,*' 
he  replied,  bowed,  and  pointed  out  where  the  house 
stood.  The  Signer  followed  the  direction,  and  entered 
a  small  court-yard,  where  were  many  priests,  who  all 
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gazed  at  him  with  an  afitonished  and  suspicious  atten- 
tion. He  saw  opposite  to  him  an  open  door^  which 
led  into  a  small  parlour  where  many  other  priests  were 
congregated.  He  removed  his  carabine^  and  placed 
it  in  a  corner;  then  he  entered  the  parlour;  but  here 
again  were  glances,  whisperings,  a  name  repeated, 
and  silence.  He  then,  turning  to  one  of  the  company, 
asked  where  was  the  Cardinal,  and  said  he  desired 
to  speak  with  him. 

''  1  am  a  stranger,"  replied  the  one  whom  he  had 
accosted,  and  casting  a  glance  around,  he  called  the 
cross-bearer,  who  was  at  this  moment  standing  in  a 
cprner  of  the  room,  saying  in  a  low  voice  to  one  of 
his  companions;  '^this  man?  this  famous  man  here? 
What  has  this  man  to  do  here?  Make  way!" 
However  at  this  summons,  which  resounded  through 
the  general  silence,  he  was  obliged  to  come  forward; 
he  bowed  himself  before  the  Unknown,  stood  to  hear 
his  will,  raised  his  eyes  with  a  restless  curiosity  to 
this  awful  countenance,  suddenly  lowered  them  again, 
remained  silent  a  moment,  and  then  said,  or  rather 
stammered;  ^'1  do  not  know  whether  my  illustrious 

Signer at  this  moment is may  —  can  — 

But  1  will  go  and  see "  and  he  went  much  against 

his  will  to  carry  this  embassy  into  the  neighbouring 
apartmeilt  where  the  Cardinal  was. 

At  this  place  in  our  history  we  cannot  do  less  than 
pause  a  short  time,  like  a  traveller  who,  wearied  and 
exhausted  by  a  long  journey  through  an  arid  and 
savage  country,  refreshes  himself,  and  loses  a  littb 
time  under  the  shadow  of  a  fine  tree,  reposing  himself 
upon  the  grass,  near  to  a  spring  of  living  water.  We 
have  here  encountered  a  personage  whose  name  and 

i2 
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memory,  let  them  be  presented  to  the  mind  at  whateo* 
erer  time  they  may,  refresh  it  with  a  cahn  emotion  of 
reverence,  and  with  an  agreeable  sentiment  of  sym- 
pathy; and  now,  how  much  the  more  is  this  the  case 
afiter  so  many  images  of  pain,  after  the  contemplation 
4>f  so  much  vexatious  ill -nature!  It  is  absohitely 
necessary  that  we  expend  a  few  words  upon  this  per- 
sonage; let  those  who  do  not  care  to  hear  them,  or 
who  are  desirous  to  proceed  with  our  histoiy,  pass 
over  to  Ihe  following  chapter. 

Federigo  Borromeo,  bom  in  1564,  was  one  of  those 
men  so  rare  in  all  times,  who  have  employed  a  high 
genius,  all  the  resources  of  a  large  fortune,  all  the 
advantages  of  a  privileged  condition  and  a  constant 
application,  in  the  search  after  good,  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  it.  His  life  is  like  a  rivulet,  which  issuing 
limpid  from  the  rock,  without  ever  pausing  or  troubling 
itself  during  its  long  course  through  many  territories, 
pours  itself  still  limpid  into  the  river.  In  the  midst 
of  pleasures  and  of  pomp,  he  fixed  attention  fit>m  his 
earliest  childhood  to  those  words  of  self-denial  and 
humility,  to  those  maxims  regarding  the  vanity  of 
pleasure  and  the  injustice  of  pride,  regarding  true 
dignity  and  true  good,  maxims  which,  whether  under- 
stood or  not  by  the  heart,  are  transmitted  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  in  the  most  elementary  instruction 
of  religion.  He  paid  attention,  I  say,  to  these  words; 
he  regarded  them  as  serious,  tried  them,  and  found 
them  true;  he  saw  therefore  that  the  other  words  and 
maxims  which  were  opposed,  and  which  were  also 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  with  the 
same  certainty,  and  often  by  the  same  Ups,  could  not 
be  true;  and  he  proposed  to  choose  as  the  rule  of  his 
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actions  and  thoughts,  those  which  were  true.  Per- 
suaded that  life  is  not  destined  to  be  a  burthen  for 
the  many  and  a  holiday  for  the  few,  but  that  it  is  an 
employment  for  all,  of  which  every  one  must  render 
an  account,  he  began  as  a  child  to  consider  how  he 
might  render  his  usefdl  and  holy. 

In  the  year  1580,  he  declared  his  resolution  of 
dedicating  himself  to  the  ministry,  and  received  the 
habit  from  his  cousin  Carlo,  whom  the  voice  of  &me 
had  already  universally  proclaimed  a  saint.  Shortly 
after  this  he  entered  the  college  founded  by  this  same 
cousin  in  Pavia,  and  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
their  family;  and  there  applying  himself  assiduously 
to  the  occupations  which  he  found  prescribed,  he 
imposed  upon  himself  two  others  by  his  own  free 
will,  and  these  were,  teaching  the  Christian  religion 
to  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  people,  and 
visiting,  serving,  consoling,  and  succouring  the  infirm. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  authority  which  he  enjoyed 
in  this  place,  to  induce  his  companions  to  second 
him  in  works  like  these;  he  possessed  in  every  thing 
which  was  honest  and  profitable  a  pre-eminence  which 
his  personal  endowments  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  give  him  had  he  been  weak  by  position.  The 
advantages  of  another  kind,  which  this  position  would 
have  been  able  to  procure  him,  he  not  only  left  un- 
sought for,  but  even  studiously  avoided.  He  kept  a 
table  which  might  be  sooner  called  poor  than  frugal, 
and  dothed  himself  in  a  mean  rather  than  simple 
garment;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and 
behaviour  was  equally  unassuming.  But  he  never 
once  thought  of  changing  his  mode  of  life,  however 
much  some  of  his  relatives  might  exclaim  and  lament 
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that  he. thus  degraded  the  dignity  of  the  house.  He 
had  to  sustain  another  warfare,  and  this,  with  his  in- 
structors, who  by  stealth  sought  to  confer  upon  him 
marks  of  distinction,  something,  in  short,  which  should 
distinguish  him  from  others  and  cause  him  to  figure 
as  the  prince  of  the  place;  whether  it  was  that  they 
believed  that  in  the  long  run  they  should  please  him 
by  this  means,  whether  they  were  induced  by  that 
servile  love  which  rejoices  and  aggrandizes  itself  in 
the  splendour  of  others,  or  whether  they  belonged  to 
that  prudential  class  who,  starting  back  in  horror  at 
virtue  as  well  as  vice,  always  preach  that  perfection 
is  found  between  the  two  extremes,  and  fix  the 
middle  at  the  precise  point  where  they  themselves 
have  arrived  and  are  comfortably  stationed.  Federigo 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  conquered  by  these  temp- 
tations, he  even  blamed  those  who  had  tempted  him, 
and  all  this  in  his  earliest  youth. 

That  Federigo,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Cardinal 
Carlo,  his  elder  by  six-and-twenty  years,  in  so  grave 
and  solemn  a  presence,  thus  breathing  holiness  and 
recalling  so  many  holy  works,  to  which,  had  this  been 
needed,  the  constant  and  fervent  obsequiousness  of 
the  by-standers  would  have  added  authority;  that 
Federigo,  I  say,  as  child  and  youth,  should  endeavour 
to  conform  himself  to  the  behaviour  and  opinions  of 
such  a  superior,  is  certainly  not  to  be  wondered  at; 
but  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  thing,  that,  after  the 
death  of  this  pious  man,  no  one  could  ever  perceive 
that  Federigo,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  ever  stood 
in  need  of  a  guide  or  a  censor.  The  increasing  &me 
of  his  genius,  of  his  doctrine  and  piety,  his  parentage, 
and  the  interest  of  more  than  one  powerful  Cardinal, 
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his  very  name  to  which  Carlo  had  annexed  in  every 
mind  an  idea  of  holiness  and  pre-eminence^  all  that 
which  ought^  and  all  that  which  can^  conduct  men  to 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  concurred  in  prognosticating 
such  for  him.  But  he,  persuaded  in  his  heart  of  what 
no  one  who  professes  Christianity  can  deny  with  his 
mouth,  that  a  man  can  have  no  just  superiority  over 
other  men,  except  by  devoting  himself  to  their  ser- 
vice, dreaded  all  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  sought  to 
avoid  them;  this  was  most  certainly  not  in  order  to 
fly  the  obligation  of  serving  others,  for  few  lives  were 
so  constantly  employed  in  such  duties  as  his,  but  be- 
cause he  did  not  esteem  himself  sufficiently  worthy 
or  capable  of  filling  these  high  and  dangerous  offices. 
It  was  on  this  account,  therefore,  that  when  Clement 
VIII.  proposed  to  him  in  the  year  1695  the  Arch- 
bishoprick  of  MUan,  he  appeared  greatly  disturbed, 
and  refused  it  without  hesitation.  He  afterwards, 
however,  yielded,  at  the  express  command  of  the 
Pope. 

Such  demonstrations,  as  every  one  knows,  are  neither 
difficult  nor  rare.  And  hypocrisy  requires  no  greater 
exertion  of  talent  to  make  them,  than  raillery  to  deride 
them  upon  every  occasion.  But  do  they  on  this  account 
cease  to  be  the  natural  expressions  of  a  virtuous  and 
wise  sentiment?  Life  is  the  touchstone  of  the  words; 
and  words  which  express  such  a  sentiment,  even  should 
they  pass  over  the  lips  of  all  the  impostors  and  jesters 
in  the  world,  will  always  be  beautiful,  are  they  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  a  Ufe  of  disinterestedness  and 
sacrifice. 

Federigo,  when  archbishop,  made  it  his  peculiar 
study  never  to  employ  for  himself,  riches,  time,  his 
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office,   anything  connected  with  himself,  in  short, 
unless  it  were  strictly  necessary.    He  said,  as  all  say 
indeed,  that  the  ecclesiastical  reyenues  are  the  patii* 
mony  of  the  poor;  how  he  put  this  maxim  into  practice, 
we  shall  see.     He  desired  that  his  own  expenses  and 
those  of  his  domestics  should  be  calculated;  and  being 
informed  that  they  amounted  to  six  hundred  scudi 
(the  name  scudo  was  then  given  to  that  gold  coin 
which,  retaining  the  same  weight,  was  afterwards 
called  Zecchino),  he  commanded  that  such  a  sum 
should  be  every  year  reckoned  out  of  his  private 
funds,  and  placed  with  the  Archbishop's  revenue, 
not  considering  it  was  lawful  for  so  rich  a  man  as 
himself  to  live  upon  this  patrimony.    Of  his  own,  he 
was  such  a  penurious  and  careful  economist  for  him- 
self, that  he  was  careAil  never  to  cast  off  a  garment 
until  it  was  entirely  worn  out;  he  joined  to  this  spirit 
of  simplicity,  as  is  noticed  by  contemporary  writers, 
an  exquisite  cleanliness;  two  habits  very  worthy  of 
notice  in  that  filthy  and  ostentatious  age.    In  the  same 
spirit,  in  order  that  nothing  should  be  lost  of  his  frugal 
table,  he  bestowed  the  remains  upon  a  hospital  of  the 
pbor;  and  one  of  these  wretched  beings,  by  his  order, 
entered  every  day  the  dining-hall,  to  collect  all  that 
remained.     These  petty  cases  might  perhaps  lead 
us  to  imagine  his  was  a  niggardly,  wretched,  anxious 
sort  of  virtue,  his  a  mind  in  love  with  minutiee,  inca- 
pable of  elevated  design,  were  it  not  for  this  Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana,  which  sdll  exists,  the  idea  of  which 
Federigo  conceived  with  such  extreme  magnificence, 
and  erected  at  such  expense.     To  furnish  this  library 
with  books  and  manuscripts,  beside  the  present  he 
made  of  those  which  he  had  himself  collected  with 
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great  care  and  expense;  he  sent  eight  men,  the  most 
learned  and  clerer  he  could  meet  with,  to  purchase 
books  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Flanders, 
in  Greece,  Lebanon,  and  Jerusalem.  He  succeeded 
in  collecting  about  thirty  thousand  printed  works,  and 
forty  thousand  manuscripts.  He  united  to  this  library 
a  college  of  doctors.  There  were  nine  of  them  who 
received  pensions  from  him  as  long  as  he  should  live; 
afterwards,  the  ordinary  revenues,  not  sufElcing  for 
this  expense,  the  number  was  reduced  to  tw6.  Their 
office  was  to  cultivate  various  branches  of  learning, 
theology,  history,  polite  literature,  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities, and  the  Oriental  languages,  each  one  being 
obliged  to  publish  some  work  upon  the  materials 
assigned  him, — to  this  also  he  united  a  college,  called 
by  him  the  Trilingue,  for  the  study  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Italian  languages.  This  was  a  college 
where  pupils  were  instructed  in  these  sciences  and 
languages,  in  order  some  day  to  teach  in  their  turn. 
To  this  college  was  added  also  a  printing  establishment 
for  the  Oriental  languages, — that  is,  of  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  the  Arabian,  the  Persian,  and  the  Armenian; 
a  gallery  of  paintings,  another  of  statuary,  and  a  school 
for  the  three  principal  arts  of  design.  For  the  latter, 
he  could  easily  find  professors  already  educated;  we 
have  seen  how  much  trouble  the  search  after  books 
and  manuscripts  had  given  him ;  and  most  difficult, 
certainly,  must  it  have  been  to  discover  the  types  for 
th^e  languages,  then  much  less  cultivated  in  Europe 
than  at  the  present  day;  and  perhaps  to  find  men  who 
understood  them  would  be  the  most  difficult  of  all. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  of  these  nine  doctors,  eight 
had  been  chosen  from  among  the  young  pupils  of  the 
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seminary;  and  firom  this  circumstance^  one  can  easily 
infer  what  judgment  was  passed  upon  the  completed 
studies  and  achieved  reputations  of  that  time;  a  judg- 
ment which  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  the  one 
posterity  seems  to  have  pronounced  upon  them^  by 
casting  them  both  into  forgetfulness.  Among  the 
rules  which  he  established  for  the  use  and  govern- 
ment of  the  library  is  to  be  observed  a  desire  for 
perpetual  usefulness,  not  alone  beautiful  in  itself,  but 
in  many  mstances  wise  and  noble,  and  far  beyond  the 
ideas  and  general  customs  of  the  time.  He  ordered 
the  librarian  to  maintain  a  correspondence  with  the 
most  learned  men  of  Europe,  so  as  to  receive  inform- 
ation  from  them  regarding  the  state  of  the  sciences, 
to  gain  intelligence  of  the  best  books  which  appeared 
in  every  branch,  and  to  procure  them;  he  ordered 
also  that  all  citizens  or  foreigners  shall  have  sufficient 
time  and  opportunity  given  them  to  make  use  of  the 
books.  An  intention  such  as  this  will  appear  to  every 
one  now  only  natural  and  consonant  with  the  founda- 
tion of  a  library;  in  those  days,  however,  it  was  not. 
And  in  a  history  of  the  Ambrosian  Library,  written 
(with  the  construction  and  usual  elegance*  of  the  cen- 
tury) by  a  Fierpaolo  Bosca,  who  was  librarian  after 
the  death  of  Federigo,  it  is  expressly  noticed  as  a 
singular  thing  that  in  this  library,  founded  by  a  private 
individual,  and  almost  entirely  at  his  own  expense, 
the  books  were  exposed  to  the  public  view,  brought 
to  whoever  asked  for  them,  that  even  seats  to  sit  upon 
were  offered  to  the  public,  with  paper,  pens,  and 
ink,  to  take  notes;  whilst  in  all  the  other  great  Italian 
libraries,  not  only  were  the  books  invisible,  but  were 
locked  up  in  cupboards,  whence  they  never  were 
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remoYed^  unless  through  especial  favour  of  the  libra- 
rians, who  would  perhaps  allow  these  to  be  seen  for 
a  moment;  but  as  for  giving  the  public  an  opportu- 
nity of  studying,  there  was  not  yet  even  an  idea  of 
it!  To  enrich  libraries  after  this  manner  was  only 
to  remove  books  from  common  use;  one  of  those  kinds 
of  cultivation,  of  which  there  were  at  that  time,  and  of 
which  there  always  are  so  many,  a  cultivation  which 
renders  the  field  only  more  sterile. 

Do  not  demand  what  have  been  the  effects  of  this 
foundation  of  Borromeo  upon  public  instruction.  It 
would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  in  two  phrases,  after 
the  manner  people  demonstrate,  that  the  effects  were 
miraculous,  or  that  they  had  no  effect.  To  search 
and  explain  to  a  certain  point  what  really  the  effects 
have  been,  would  be  a  very  fatigtdng  thing,  of  but 
little  use,  and  out  of  place.  But  think  what  a  generous, 
what  a  wise,  what  a  benevolent,  what  a  persevering 
lover  of  human  amendment,  must  have  been  the  one 
who  desired  such  a  thing,  desired  it  after  this  manner, 
and  executed  it  in  the  midst  of  murmurs  of:  *^  What 
does  it  matter? — Are  there  no  other  things  to  think 
about? — What  a  fine  invention!"  and  similar  ex- 
clamations, which  would  certainly  be  more  numerous 
than  the  scudi  spent  by  him  upon  the  undertaking; 
and  these  were  five  hundred  thousand. 

To  pronounce  such  a  man  extremely  beneficent  and 
liberal,  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  he  should  spend 
a  deal  of  money  in  immediate  succour  of  the  poor;  but 
yet  there  are  many  people  who  think  that  expenses 
of  this  kind,  and  I  will  say  expenses  of  all  kinds,  are 
the  best  and  most  useful  alms.  Federigo,  however, 
considered  alms,  properly  bestowed,  a  principal  duty; 
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and  here,  as  in  every  thing  else,  his  deeds  were 
consistent  with  his  opinions.  His  life  was  a  constant 
almsgiying  to  the  poor;  and  with  reference  to  this 
famine,  of  which  our  history  has  already  spoken,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  relate  some  instances  of  this, 
which  will  shew  what  wisdom  and  gentleness  lie 
knew  how  to  employ  in  his  liberality.  We  will  only 
relate  a  single  example  of  generosity  from  the  nume- 
rous ones  his  biographers  have  recorded.  Having 
learned  that  a  noble  was  employing  artifice  and  force 
to  persuade  one  of  his  daughters  to  turn  nun,  who 
desired  rather  to  marry,  he  sent  for  the  father;  and 
having  drawn  from  his  mouth  the  confession  that  the 
real  motive  for  this  torture  was  that  he  had  not  four 
thousand  scudi,  which  according  to  him,  he  must 
have  to  marry  his  daughter  respectably,  he  endowed 
her  with  the  four  thousand  scudi.  Perhaps  to  some 
of  my  readers  this  may  appear  an  excessive  liberality, 
a  liberality  not  well  considered,  too  condescending 
towards  the  silly  caprices  of  a  proud  father;  and  that 
four  thousand  scudi  might  have  been  better  employed 
in  a  hundred  ways.  To  this  we  have  nothing  to 
reply,  except  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  often 
excesses  of  a  virtue,  thus  free  from  the  ruling 
opinions  of  the  age  (every  age  has  its  own),  thus 
independent  of  the  general  tendency,  as,  in  this 
instance,  was  that  which  induced  a  man  to  give  four 
thousand  scudi,  because  a  girl  would  not  turn  nun. 

The  inexhaustible  charity  of  this  man  shone  forth, 
not  alone  in  his  deeds,  but  also  in  the  whole  of  his 
behaviour.  Easy  of  access,  he  believed  it  especially 
his  duty  to  shew  a  pleasant  countenance,  an  affec- 
tionate courtesy  to  those  who  are  called  the  lower 
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class;  all  the  more  bo,  as  they  meet  with  bat  little 
courtesy  in  this  world..  And  here  even  he  had  to 
combat  with  gentlemen  of  the  ne  quid  nimis,  who 
would  have  had  him  keep  within  bounds,  that  is 
within  their  bounds.  One  day,  during  one  of  his 
virits  in  a  wild  and  mountainous  region,  Federigo 
was  instructing  some  poor  children,  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  questions  and  instruction,  he  lovingly  caressed 
them,  when  one  of  these  gentlemen  advised  him  to 
take  better  heed  how  he  caressed  these  children,  as 
they  were  too  filthy  and  loathsome;  now,  we  must 
suppose  that  either  this  good  man,  this  Federigo, 
had  not  sense  sufficient  to  make  such  a  discovery,  or 
not  penetration  enough  to  discover  by  himself  this 
clever  reason.  Such  is,  at  certain  times,  the  mis- 
fortune of  men  full  of  goodness,  that  whilst  there  are 
found  very  few  persons  who  inform  them  of  their 
failings,  courageous  people  are  not  wanting  to  repri- 
mand them  for  their  good  deeds.  But  the  good 
Bishop  replied,  not  however  without  a  certain  resent- 
ment, "  These  are  souls  intrusted  to  me;  they  will, 
perhaps,  never  again  see  my  countenance,  and  you 
wish  me  not  to  embrace  them!^' 

But  resentment  was,  however,  very  rare  in  him, 
who  was  admired  for  the  gentleness  of  his  temper, 
for  an  imperturbable  calm,  which  one  would  have  attri- 
buted to  an  extraordinarily  happy  temperament ;  but 
this  was  only  the  effect  of  constant  discipline  upon  a 
warm  resentful  nature.  If  sometimes  he  shewed 
himself  severe,  even  harsh,  it  was  with  the  inferior 
clergy  whom  he  discovered  guilty  of  avarice,  of  neglect, 
or  of  other  vices  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  their  noble  ministry.  But  in  every  thing  regarding 
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his  own  interest^  or  his  own  temporal  glory^  he  never 
exhibited  the  slightest  sign  of  joy  or  regret,  of  ardour 
or  agitation.  Not  alone  did  he  carry  away  with  him, 
from  many  conclaves  which  he  had  attended,  the  re- 
putation of  never  having  aspired  to  that  post  so  much 
desired  by  ambition,  and  so  terrible  to  piety;  but 
once,  when  one  of  his  colleagues  who  had  considerable 
influence  came  to  offer  him  his  vote  and  the  votes  of 
his  Action — it  is  an  ugly  word,  but  it  wafi  then  in 
use — Federigo  refused  such  a  proposition  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  other  changed  his  mind,  and  turned 
his  steps  elsewhere.  This  same  modesty,  this  aver* 
sion  to  pre-eminence,  shewed  themselves  equally  in 
the  more  common  events  of  his  life.  Attentive  and 
indefatigable  in  persuading  and  governing,  where  he 
felt  that  it  was  his  duty  so  to  do,  he  always  carefully 
avoided  busying  himself  in  the  affairs  of  others;  thus 
he  excused  himself  with  all  his  might  when  his  inter- 
vention was  sought;  a  discretion  and  modesty  not 
common,  as  every  one  kn,ows,  in  men  zealous  for 
good;  and  such  a  one  was  Federigo. 

If  we  allowed  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  collecting 
all  the  notable  traits  in  his  character,  there  would 
most  certainly  result  a  singular  complication  of  merits, 
apparently  opposed  to  each  other,  and  certainly  rarely 
to  be  found  existing  together.  However,  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  one  other  singularity  in  this  beau- 
tiful life.  Filled  as  this  life  was  with  activity,  import- 
ant cares,  his  religious  duties,  instruction,  audiences, 
visits  to  his  diocese,  journeys,  controversies;  not  alone 
did  study  form  a  portion,  but  a  portion  which  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  any  literary  man  by  profes- 
sion.    And,  in  fact,  besides  so  many  other  different 
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titles  of  praise^  Federigo  even  enjoyed  among  his 
contemporaries  the  title  of  a  learned  man. 

We  must  not  however  dissimulate  that  he  held  with 
a  firm  persuasion^  and  maintained  in  practice^  with 
great  constancy^  opinions^  which  at  the  present  day 
would  sooner  appear  to  every  one  strange^  than  ill- 
founded;  I  will  say^  even  to  those  who  might  have  a 
great  desire  to  find  them  good.  Whoever  should 
desire  to  defend  him  in  this  respect,  would  have  the 
very  current  and  accepted  excuse, — that  these  were 
the  errors  of  the  time  rather  than  his  own;  an  excuse, 
which  for  certain  things,  and  when  it  is  drawn  from 
a  particular  examination  of  facts,  may  have  some 
value;  but  which  applied  nakedly  and  foolishly,  as  is 
commonly  done,  signifies  properly  nothing.  And, 
therefore,  not  wishing  to  solve  with  simple  words  this 
complicated  question,  neither  desiring  too  much  to 
lengthen  this  episode,  we  will  desist  from'  exposing 
them;  contenting  ourselves  with  having  thus  hastily 
hinted,  that  in  a  man  so  admirable  a  compound  of 
good  qualities,  every  thing,  however,  was  not  equally 
perfect;  so  that  it  may  not  appear  that  we  have  wished 
to  write  his  funeral  oration. 

It  is  not  certainly  doing  our  readers  injustice  to 
suppose  that  some  one  among  them  asks,  whether, 
/  with  all  this  genius  and  all  this  study,  the  Cardinal  has 
not  left  some  monument  behind  him?  Whether  he 
has  left  any !  About  a  hundred  are  the  works  of  his 
which  remain ^large  and  small,  Latin  and  Italian, 
printed  and  in  manuscript,  all  preserved  in  the  library 
which  he  founded;  moral  treatises,  orations,  disser- 
tations on  history  and  on  antiquity,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  on  literature,  on  the  fine  arts,  and  on  other 
subjects. 
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And  how  happens  it,  the  reader  will  exclaim,  that 
so  many  works  are  thus  forgotten,  or  at  least  so  little 
known,  so  little  inquired  after?  How  happens  it, 
with  so  much  genius,  so  much  study,  so  much  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  men  and  things,  with  so  much 
meditation,  with  such  a  passion  for  the  good  and 
beautiful,  with  so  much  candour  of  soul,  with  so  many 
other  qualities  which  make  great  authors,  that  this 
man  has  not,  among  a  hundred  volumes,  left  behind 
him  one  of  those  which  are  considered  superior  even 
by  people  who  do  not  entirely  approve  them,  and 
the  titles  of  which  are  known  by  those  who  do  not 
read  the  works  themselves? 

The  question  is  reasonable,  doubtless,  and  the 
subject  a  very  interesting  one;  but  the  causes  of  this 
phenomenon  will  be  discovered  in  the  observation  of 
many  general  facts;  and  when  they  are  discovered, 
wiU  lead  to  the  explanation  of  other  similar  pheno- 
mena; but  these  explanations  would  be  many  and 
prolix,  and  then,  if  they  should  not  please  you,  if  they 
should  make  you  turn  up  your  nose?  Therefore  it 
will  be  better  that  we  resume  the  thread  of  our  history, 
and  instead  of  longer  gossiping  about  this  man,  that 
we,  with  the  guidance  of  our  author,  hasten  to  see 
him  act. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Cardinal  Federioo,  whilst  waiting  for  the  hour 
when  he  should  proceed  to  churchy  there  to  celebrate 
divine  service^  was  studying,  as  was  his  custom  to  do 
in  all  his  leisure  moments,  when  the  Chaplain  cross- 
bearer  entered  with  a  disturbed  countenance. 

'^  A  strange  visit,  strange  in  truth,  my  illustrious 
Signor!" 

"  Who  is  it?"  demanded  the  Cardinal. 

"  No  one  less  than  the  Signor ,"  returned  the 

Chaplain;  and  distinctly  pronouncing  the  syllables 
with  great  signification,  he  spoke  that  name  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  write  for  our  readers.  And 
then  he  added,  ''  And  he  is  here  himself  in  person, 
and  asks  nothing  less  than  to  be  introduced  to  your 
illustrious  lordship." 

*'  He!"  said  the  Cardinal,  with  an  animated  coun- 
tenance, closing  his  book  and  rising  from  his  seat; 
"  let  him  come,  let  him  come  immediately." 

"  But ,"  replied  the  Chaplain,  without  moving, 

"  your  illustrious  lordship  ought  to  know  who  this  is, 
this  outlaw,  this  famous " 

^  And  is  it  not  a  good  fortune  for  a  bishop,  that 
the  desire  to  visit  him  has  arisen  in  the  mind  of  such 
a  man?" 

"  But "  insisted  the  Chaplain;  '*  we  never 

dare  speak  of  certain  things,  for  my  lord  says,  that 
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all  this  is ^  foolish  gossip;  however,  when  the  thing 

arrives,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  duty Zeal  makes 

many  enemies,  my  lord;  and  we  know  positively  that 
more  than  one  villain  has  dared  to  boast,  that  one  day 
or  other ** 

"  And  what  have  they  done  ?"  interrupted  the 
Cardinal. 

'^  I  say  that  this  man  is  an  instigator  of  crime,  a 
desperate  character,  who  stands  in  correspondence 
with  maddened  desperadoes,  and  that  he  may  be 
sent " 

"  Oh,  what  discipline  is  this,"  interrupted  Federigo, 
again  smiling,  ''  that  the  soldiers  exhort  the  general 
to  have  fear?''  Then,  becoming  serious  and  thought- 
ful, he  continued :  ''  San  Carlo  would  never  have 
found  himself  debating  whether  he  ought  to  receive 
such  a  man,  he  would  have  gone  in  search  of  him. 
Let  him  enter  immediately;  he  has  waited  already 
too  long." 

The  Chaplain  moved  away,  saying  to  himself, — 
"  There  is  no  remedy ;  all  these  holy  men  are  so 
obstinate." 

Having  opened  the  door,  and  presented  himself  in 
the  apartment  where  were  the  Signor  and  the  com- 
pany, he  saw  the  priests  had  retired  into  one  corner, 
and  were  whispering  and  glancing  at  the  Unknown, 
who  was  left  alone  in  another  corner.  He  went 
towards  him,  and  examining  him  as  well  as  he  could, 
without  looking  him  full  in  the  &ce,  thought  what 
weapons  he  might  have  concealed  under  his  cloak, 
and  that  really,  before  introducing  him,  he  ought  at 

least  to  propose but  he  could  not  resolve  to  do 

so.     He  accosted  him,  and  said,  ''  My  lord  expects 
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your  lordship^  be  pleased  to  follow  me."  And  pre- 
ceding him  through  the  little  crowd,  which  imme- 
diately opened  a  way  for  them  both,  he  cast  glances 
to  the  right  and  left,  which  signified,  '*  What  would 
you  have?  Do  you  not  all  of  you  know,  as  well  as 
myself,  that  this  holy  man  always  has  his  own  way?" 

Scarcely  was  the  Unknown  introduced  than  Fede- 
rigo  hastened  towards  him  with  a  serene  and  joyous 
air,  with  open  arms,  as  though  to  receiye  a  much 
desired  person,  and  immediately  signed  to  the  Chap- 
lain to  retire,  which  sign  he  obeyed. 

The  two  remained  some  time  without  speaking,  and 
both  were  undecided,  although  both  were  influenced 
by  different  reasons.  The  Unknown,  who  had  been, 
as  it  were,  driven  there  by  force,  by  an  inexplicable 
madness,  rather  than  by  any  determined  design, 
remained  there,  as  it  were,  by  force,  torn  by  two 
conflicting  passions — the  desire  and  confused  hope  of 
finding  a  refuge  from  his  inward  tormentor,  and  a 
kind  of  anger  and  shame  at  having  come  there  like 
a  penitent,  like  a  miserable  man  fuU  of  submission, 
come  to  confess  himself  guilty,  and  to  implore  pardon; 
he  could  not  find  words — he  scarcely  sought  for  them. 
However,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  countenance  of  the 
holy  Archbishop,  he  felt  himself  even  more  penetrated 
with  a  sentiment  of  veneration,  at  once  all-powerful 
and  gentle,  which,  whilst  it  increased  his  confidence, 
lessened  his  spite,  and  without  affironting  his  pride 
abated  it,  or,  we  might  almost  say,  imposed  silence 
upon  it. 

The  person  of  Federigo  was,  indeed,  one  of  those 
which  announce  a  superiority,  and  make,  at  the  same 
time,  this  superiority  beloved.     His  carriage  was 

VOL.  II.  K 
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naturally  modesty  and  almost  inyoluntarily  majeeticy 
neither  was  he  bowed,  nor  had  become  less  active 
by  the  weight  of  years;  he  had  grave,  yet  lively, 
eyes,  and  a  serene  and  thoughtful  brow;  spite  of  the 
whiteness  of  his  locks,  of  his  paleness,  still  among 
the  signs  of  abstinence,  meditation,  and  fatigue,  might 
be  traced  a  species  of  youthful  bloom.  All  his  fea- 
tures indicated  that  in  an  earlier  period  of  life  he 
would  have  been  endowed  with  that  which  is  most 
properly  termed  beauty;  the  habit  of  solemn  and 
benevolent  thought,  the  inward  peace  of  a  long  life, 
love  of  the  human  race,  the  constant  joy  of  an 
ineffable  hope,  had  now  substituted,  in  the  place  of 
youthful  beauty,  the  beauty  of  old  age — a  beauty 
which  shone  forth  yet  more  splendidly  in  the  magni- 
ficent simplicity  of  the  purple. 

.  He  riveted  his  penetrating  glance  for  some  moments 
on  the  countenance  of  the  Unknown,  a  glance  long 
exercised  in  reading  the  thoughts  of  men  in  their 
exterior;  and  under  this  gloomy  and  cloudy  air,  it 
appeared  to  him  he  discovered  gradually  something 
similar  to  the  hope  he  had  conceived  at  the  first 
announcement  of  such  a  visitor,  and  all  animated,  he 
said,  '^  Oh!  what  a  precious  visit  this  is  I  And  how 
much  ought  I  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  so  good  a 
resolution,  although  it  is  for  me  a  little  reproach/' 

**  Reproach !"  exclaimed  the  Signer,  much  astonished, 
but  yet  softened  by  these  words  and  behaviour,  and 
at  the  same  time  satisfied  that  the  Cardinal  should 
have  broken  the  ice,  and  commenced  any  kind  of  a 
discourse. 

"  Certainly,  a  reproach,"  replied  the  other,  **  that 
I  should  have  allowed  you  to  be  the  first  to  come; 
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when  so  long  ago^  when  many  a  time  before  now, 
I  ought  to  have  gone  to  jovil" 

"  To  me,  you  I  Do  you  know  who  I  am?  Have 
they  told  you  my  name?" 

'*  And  does  it  seem  to  you  that  I  should  experience 
the  pleasure  which  I  feel^  and  which  manifests  itself 
in  my  appearance,  at  the  announcement  of  an  unknown 
visitor?  It  is  you  who  make  me  experience  it;  you, 
I  say,  whom  I  ought  to  have  sought  out;  you,  whom 
I  have  at  least  loved  and  wept  over,  and  for  whom 
I  have  prayed ;  you,  the  one  of  my  children  (and 
I  love  them  all  from  my  heart)  whom  I  should  have 
most  desired  to  see  and  embrace,  if  I  had  believed 
I  might  hope  such  a  thing.  But  God  alone  knows 
how  to  work  miracles,  he  makes  up  for  the  weakness, 
for  the  slowness,  of  his  poor  servants." 

The  Unknown  stood  fiUed  with  astonishment,  hear- 
ing this  warm  address,  these  words,  which  responded 
so  entirely  to  that  which  he  had  not  yet  said,  and 
which  he  had  not  yet  determined*  to  say,  and  moved, 
yet  confounded,  he  stood  in  silence.  '^  And  how?" 
resiimed  Federigo,  still  more  affectionately;  ''you 
have  good  news  to  communicate  to  me,  and  yet  you 
make  me  wait  thus  long?'' 

"  Grood  news  I  I?--I  have  hell  in  my  heart;  and 
I  shall  yet  tell  you  good  news !  Tell  me,  if  you  know, 
what  this  good  news  is,  which  you  expect  from  one 
like  me." 

**  That  God  has  touched  your  heart,  and  desires  to 
make  you  one  of  His  servants,"  replied  the  Cardinal, 
calmly. 

''God,  God,  God!  If  I  could  see  him!  If  I  could 
see  him!     Where. is  this  God?" 
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'*  You  demand  tliis  from  me — you?  And  who  has 
felt  this  presence  more  than  you?  Have  you  not  felt 
Him  in  your  heart;  something  which  oppresses  you, 
which  agitates  you;  something  which  does  not  leave 
you  a  moment's  repose,  but  which  at  the  same  tikne 
attracts  you;  which  gives  you  a  presentiment  of  a 
calm^  of  a  consolation;  of  a  consolation  which  will  be 
complete^  immense^  as  soon  as  you  shall  have  recog- 
nised Him,  confessed  Him,  implored  Him?'' 

'*  Oh,  certainly;  I  have  something  here  which  op- 
presses me,  which  devours  me !  But  God!  If  it  is 
this  God,  if  it  is  the  one  they  speak  of,  what  would 
you  have  Him  do  with  me?" 

These  words  were  spoken  with  an  accent  of  des- 
peration; but  Federigo,  with  a  solemn  tone,  as  though 
with  calm  inspirations,  replied,  **  What  can  God  do 
with  you?  what  He  will  do?  A  sign  of  His  power 
and  goodness;  He  will  obtain  from  you  a  glory  which 
no  one  else  could  give  Him.  From  you,  against  whom 
the  world  has  cried  so  long;  through  you,  whose  deeds 

are  cursed  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  voices " 

The  Unknown  trembled,  and  remained  astonished  at 
hearing  such  unusual  language,  and  became  yet  more 
astonished  upon  finding  that  they  not  only  occasioned 
him  no  anger,  but  rather  a  relief.  "  What  glory,'' 
continued  Federigo,  ''may  not  reach  God.  These 
are  cries  of  terror,  are  cries  of  interest;  cries  perhaps 
of  justice,  but  of  a  justice  so  easy,  so  natural !  Amidst 
those  who  accuse  you,  there  are  some  perhaps — there 
are  only,  alas  I  too  many  such — who  are  animated  by 
a  jealousy  of  the  miserable  power  which  you  have 
exercised,  of  the  deplorable  security  of  mind  which 
you  have  preserved  until  to-day.     But  when  you 
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joorself  rise  and  condemn  your  life^  and  accose  yonr- 
selfy  then^  ah!  then  God  will  be  glorified.  And  you 
ask  what  God  can  do  for  you!  Who  am  I,  poor 
mortal,  that  I  should  know  what  profit  God  may 
henceforth  draw  from  you?  what  He  may  do  with 
this  impetuous  will,  this  immoveable  constancy,  when 
He  shall  have  animated,  warmed  it  with  love,  with 
hope,  with  repentance?  Who  are  you,  poor  mortal, 
to  believe  that  you  have  been  able  to  imagine  and 
execute  greater  evil  than  God  is  able  to  make  you 
desire  and  perform  good?  What  God  can  do  with 
you?  Whether  he  can  pardon  you?  can  save  you? 
and  whether  he  can  accomplish  in  you  the  work  of 
redemption?  Axe  not  these  magnificent  things,  and 
worthy  of  Him?  Oh,  think!  If  I,  a  weak  human 
being,  a  miserable  sinner,  and  so  full  of  myself;  if  I, 
such  as  I  am,  rejoice  now  so  much  over  your  salva- 
tion, that  to  obtain  it  I  would  give  with  joy — God  is 
my  witness— the  few  days  which  yet  remain  tq  me, 
oh,  think!  how  much  love  must  He  have  who  has 
inspired  me  with  a  love  thus  lively,  although  so  im- 
perfect; how  much  the  Being  loves  you,  how  much 
He  desires  for  you,  when  He  inspires  me  with  a  love 
for  you  which  devours  me?" 

Whilst  these  words  issued  from  his  lips,  his  coun- 
tenance, his  glance,  his  every  movement,  breathed 
their  meaning.  The  countenance  of  his  listener,  be- 
fore agitated  and  convulsed,  at  first  became  astonished 
and  intent;  then  his  features  exhibited  an  emotion 
more  profound  and  less  full  of  anguish;  his  eyes, 
which  from  his  infancy  had  known  no  tears,  were 
suffused;  when  the  words  had  ceased,  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
which  was  his  clearest  reply. 
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"  Great  and  good  Gbdl''  exclaimed  Federigo, 
raising  his  hands  and  eyes  towards  heaven^  "  what 
have  I  done;  a  useless  servant^  a  slumbering  shep- 
herd^ that  thou  shouldst  have  called  me  to  the  banquet 
of  grace ;  why  shouldst  thou  have  made  me  worthy 
to  assist  at  so  joyful  a  miracle  I''  Saying  this^  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  take  the  hand  of  the 
Unknown. 

"No!"  cried  he,  "no;  far,  far  from  me!  do  not 
defile  this  innocent  and  beneficent  hand.  You  do 
not  know  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  one  you 
would  grasp." 

"  Let  me,"  said  Federigo,  taking  it  with  an  affec- 
tionate violence,  "  let  me  press  this  same  hand,  which 
will  repair  so  many  wrongs,  which  will  distribute  so 
many  benefits,  which  will  console  so  many  a£9icted 
ones,  which  will  extend  itself  unarmed,  peacefully, 
humbly,  to  so  many  enemies.^' 

"  It  is  too  much!"  said  the  Unknown,  sobbing. 
"  Leave  me,  my  lord;  good  Federigo,  leave  me.  A 
crowd  of  people  await  you;  many  good  souls,  many 
innocent  creatures  are  come  from  far  to  see  you,  for 

once  to  hear  you; and  you  converse  here,  with 

whom !" 

"  Let  us  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  sheep,'*  replied 
the  Cardinal;  "they  are  in  security  upon  the  mountain; 
I  wish  now  to  remain  with  the  one  who  went  astray. 
Perhaps  these  souls  are  now  happier  than  if  they  saw 
their  poor  bishop.  Perhaps  God,  who  has  worked  in 
you  this  miracle  of  mercy,  may  penetrate  them  with 
a  joy  of  which  they  may  not  at  present  feel  the  cause. 
His  people  are  perhaps  unconsciously  united  with  us; 
perhaps  the  Holy  Ghost  animates  their  hearts  with  a 
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fervent  ardour  of  love,  and  inspires  them  with  a  prayer 
fer  jou,  which  He  will  grant;  with  a  thanksgiving 
perhaps,  of  which  you  who  are  the  object  are  not  yet 
aware."  And  saying  this,  he  threw  his  arms  round 
the  neck  of  the  Unknown,  who,>  after  having  resisted 
for  a  moment  and  endeavoured  to  free  himself,  yielded,* 
and  as  though  conquered  by  this  impetuous  love,  em- 
braced the  Cardinal^  and  concealed  upon  his  shoulders 
his  agitated  and  altered  countenance.  His  hot  tears 
fell  upon  the  uncontaminated  purple  of  Federigo,  and 
the  pure  hands  of  the  Archbishop  a£Fectionately  pressed 
this  person,  and  this  cloak,  accustomed  to  bear  and 
conceal  arms  of  violence  and  treason. 

The  Unknown,  freeing  himself  from  this  embrace, 
again  covered  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  and  raising  his 
face,  exclaimed,  "O  God,  truly  great!  God,  truly 
good!  I  now  know  myself,  I  comprehend  what  I  am; 
my  iniquities  stand  before  me;  I  have  fear  of  myself; 

yet !  yet,  I  experience  a  consolation,  a  joy ;  yes, 

a  joy  which  I  have  never  before  experienced  in  this 
my  horrible  life!" 

'^  It  is  a  sentiment/'  said  Federigo,  ''  which  Grod 
gives  you,  in  order  to  captivate  you  for  his  service,  to 
animate  you  to  enter  resolutely  this  new  life,  in  which 
you  will  have  so  much  to  undo,  so  much  to  repair,  so 
much  to  weep  over!" 

"  Unfortunate  that  I  am!''  exclaimed  the  Signer, 
'*  how  many,  many  things  there  are  over  which  I  can 
only  weep !  But,  at  least,  there  are  some  enterprises 
which  are  scarcely  commenced,  and  which  I  can,  if 
nothing  more,  at  once  abandon  in  the  middle;  there 
is  one  which  I  can  abandon  now,  undo,  repair." 

Federigo  became  attentive;   and   the  Unknown 
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recounted  briefly,  but  with  words  of  execration  even 
stronger  than  we  have  adopted,  the  violence  offered 
to  Lucia;  the  terrors,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  girl; 
how  she  had  implored,  the  frenzy  which  these  suppli- 
cations had  excited  within  him,  and  how  she  was  still 
in  the  castle. 

*'  Ah,  do  not  let  us  lose  time  I''  exclaimed  Federigo, 
panting  with  pity  and  solicitude.  *'  Blessed  are  you ! 
This  is  a  pledge  of  the  pardon  of  God!  God  causes 
you  to  become  an  instrument  of  salvation  to  the  one 
to  whom  you  would  have  been  an  instrument  of  ruin. 
God  blesses  youl  God  has  blessed  you.  Do  you  know 
from  what  part  of  the  country  our  unfortunate  is?" 

The  Unknown  named  Lucia's  village. 

*'  It  is  not  far  from  here,"   said  the  Cardinal; 

*'  praised  be  God;  and  probably "  Saying  this, 

he  ran  to  a  small  table,  and  rang  a  bell.  Immediately 
entered  the  Chaplain  cross-bearer,  and  first  of  all 
glancing  at  the  Unknown,  and  seeing  this  altered 
countenance,  and  these  eyes  red  with  weeping,  he 
looked  at  the  Cardinal,  and  spite  of  his  composure, 
discerning  in  his  countenance  something  of  solemn 
pleasure,  and  yet  eager  impatience,  he  would  have 
remained  standing  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  had  not 
the  Cardinal  suddenly  roused  him  from  his  meditation 
by  demanding  whether,  among  the  curates  assembled 
in  the  next  room,  there  was  the  curate  of . 

"  He  is  there,  my  illustrious  Signer,''  replied  the 
Chaplain. 

"  Let  him  come  here  immediately,"  said  Federigo, 
**  and  with  him  the  clergyman  of  this  church." 

The  Chaplain  retired,  and  when  he  entered  the 
apartments  in  which  all  the  priests  were  assembled,  all 
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eyes  were  directed  towards  him.  He,  with  his  mouth 
still  open,  astonishment  painted  on  his  countenance, 
raising  his  hands,  and  moving  them  in  the  air,  cried, 
'^Ahl  gentlemen,  gentlemen  I  lute  muiatio  dextera 
Excelsi;**  and  paused  a  moment;  then  changing  his 
tone,  he  added,  ''his  very  illustrious  and  reverend 
lordship  desires  to  see  the  Signor  Curato  of  this 
parish,  and  the  Signor  Curato  of " 

The  first  named  immediately  came  forward,  and  at 
the  same  moment  there  was  heard  to  proceed  from 
the  middle  of  the  crowd,  an  ''/?''  long  drawn  out, 
and  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  astonishment. 

"Are  not  you  the  Signor  Curato  of ?"  replied 

the  Chaplain. 

Yes,  certainly;  but " 

His  very  illustrious  and  reverend  lordship  desires 
to  see  you.'* 

''  Me?'^  again  said  this  voice,  plainly  signifying  by 
this  monosyllable, ''  what  can  I  have  to  do  with  this?^' 
But  this  time,  together  with  the  voice,  came  forth 
the  man,  Don  Abbondio,  in  person,  who  advanced 
with  a  constrained  step,  and  with  an  air  expressing 
something  between  astonishment  and  vexation.  The 
Chaplain  gave  him  a  sign  with  his  hand,  which  was 
intended  to  say,  ''  Come  with  us;  come,  is  it  so 
difficult?"  And  preceding  the  two  curates,  he  went 
towards  the  door,  opened  it,  and  introduced  them. 

The  Cardinal  let  go  the  hand  of  the  Unknown, 
with  whom  he  had  in  the  meantime  been  concerting 
what  ought  to  be  done;  he  withdrew  a  little,  and 
called  towards  him  by  a  sign,  the  curate  of  the 
church.  He  told  him  briefly  the  affair,  and  asked 
whether  he  could  immediately  find  a  good  woman 

k2 
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who  would  go  in  a  litter  to  the  castle  to  fetch  Lucia; 
a  woman  who  would  have  head  and  heart  enough  to 
know  how  to  manage  an  expedition  thus  unusual,  who 
would  assume  manners  the  most  likely  to  tranquilliser 
and  employ  words  the  best  adapted  to  encourage  the 
poor  girly  whose  liberation  even,  after  so  much  anguish, 
so  much  disquiet,  might  cause  her  a  fresh  terror. 
Having  reflected  a  moment,  the  curate  said  he  knew 
such  a  person,  and  went  out  The  Cardinal,  with 
another  sign,  summoned  the  Chaplain  to  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  have  immediately  prepared  a  litter 
and  attendants,  and  to  command  two  mules  also  to 
be  saddled.  The  Chaplain  having  now  departed,  he 
turned  towards  Don  Abbondio. 

Who,  having  placed  himself  near  the  Cardinal,  so 
as  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  other  gentleman,  cast 
a  glance  first  towards  one,  and  then  towards  another, 
/  trying  to  imagine  what  all  this  could  mean,  and  then, 
approaching  nearer,  made  a  reverence,  and  said, 
''they  have  signified  to  me,  that  yotir  illustrious 
lordship  desired  to  see  me;  but  I  believe  they  have 
n:iade  a  mistake.'' 

They  have  made  no  mistake,''  replied  Federigo. 
I  have  good  intelligence  to  give  you,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  confer  upon  you  a  consolatory  and 
agreeable  office.  One  of  your  fiock,  whom  you  will 
have  wept  over  as  lost — Lucia  Mondella — is  found, 
and  is  near  here,  in  the  house  of  this  gentleman,  my 
dear  friend;  and  you  will  now  go  with  him,  and  with 
a  woman  whom  the  curate  of  this  parish  is  gone  in 
search  of — you  wiU  go,  I  say,  to  fetch  this  your  young 
friend,  and  accompany  her  here." 

Don  Abbondio  did  all  in  his  power  to  conceal  the 
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annojance,  what  do  I  say? — the  torment^  the  martyr* 
dom,  which  such  a  proposition,  such  an  order,  caused 
him;  and  not  having  time  to  dissemble  an  expression 
of  vexation  already  formed  on  his  face,  he  concealed 
it  by  profoundly  bowing  his  head  in  sign  of  obedience, 
and  only  raised  it  again  to  make  another  profound 
reverence,  casting  a  piteous  look,  which  said,  '^I  am 
in  your  hands,  have  mercy,  parcere  wtjectis" 

The  Cardinal  then  inquired  from  him  what  rela- 
tions Lucia  had. 

"  She  has  no  near  relative,  except  her  mother,  with 
whom  she  lives,^'  replied  Don  Abbondio. 

"  And  is  her  mother  in  her  native  village  ?'' 
Yes,  my  lord." 

Since,'^  replied  Federigo,  ''  this  poor  girl  cannot 
immediately  be  restored  to  her  home,  it  would  be  a 
great  consolation  to  her,  to  see  her  mother;  there- 
fore, if  the  Signer  Curato  of  this  place  does  not  arrive 
be£)re  I  go  to  church,  do  me  the  &vour  to  tell  him 
to  find  a  cart,  or  a  horse,  and  send  a  prudent  man 
in  search  of  this  woman,  and  let  him  conduct  her 
here." 

"  If  I  were  to  go  myself?*'  said  Don  Abbondio. 

''  No,  no,  not  you;  I  have  already  begged  you  to 
do  something  else,"  replied  the  Cardinal. 

*'  I  proposed  myself,"  replied  Don  Abbondio,  "  in 
order  that  I  might  prepare  the  poor  mother.  She  is 
a  woman  with  great  sensibilities;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  person  who  knows  her,  and  who  will  be 
able  to  manage  her  humour,  so  as  not  to  do  evil 
instead  of  good." 

'*  And  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  beg  you  to  inform 
the  Signer  Curato  that  he  must  choose  a  suitable  man ; 
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you  will  be  more  useful  in  another  place/'  replied 
the  Cardinal.  He  would  have  said,  this  poor  young 
girl  has  much  more  need  to  see  immediately  a  well- 
known  face,  a  safe  person,  in  this  castle,  after  so  many 
hours  of  terror,  and  when  she  is  still  in  such  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  future;  but  these  were  not 
reasons  to  be  thus  clearly  assigned  before  this  third 
person.  It  appeared,  however,  strange  to  the  Cardinal 
that  Don  Abbondio  had  not  comprehended  this  firom 
his  air;  and  so  out  of  place  appeared  to  him  this 
proposal  and  obstinacy,  that  he  thought  there  must 
be  something  concealed.  He  looked  Don  Abbondio 
in  the  face,  and  then  easily  discovered  his  terror  at 
travelling  with  this  tremendous  man,  at  entering  this 
house,  even  for  a  few  moments.  Wishing,  therefore, 
entirely  to  dissipate  .these  cowardly  fears,  and  yet  not 
liking  to  draw  aside  the  curate  and  whisper  secretly 
to  him  whilst  his  new  friend  was  present,  he  thought 
that  the  best  means  to  do  this  was  to  speak  to  the 
Unknown  himself,  so  that  Don  Abbondio  might  learn 
by  his  answers  that  he  was  no  longer  a  man  to  stand 
in  fear  of.  He  approached,  therefore,  the  Unknown, 
and  with  that  air  of  spontaneous  confidence  which  is 
to  be  found  in  a  new  and  strong  affection,  as  well  as 
in  an  old  friendship,  said,  '^  Do  not  think  that  I  shall 
be  satisfied  for  to-day  with  this  visit.  You  will  re- 
turn, will  you  not,  in  company  with  this  worthy 
ecclesiastic?" 

"  Whether  I  shall  return?"  replied  the  Unknown. 
"  Even  should  you  refuse  to  receive  me,  I  should 
remain  obstinately  at  your  door,  like  a  beggar.  I 
have  need  to  speak  with  you.  I  have  need  to  hear 
you — to  see  you.    I  have  need  of  you.^ 
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Federigo  took  his  hand,  pressed  it,  and  said,  ''Will 
you  do  me  the  favour  then  to  stay  and  dine  with  me. 
I  shall  expect  you.  Meanwhile  I  will  go  and  pray 
and  return  thanks  with  these  people;  and  you  will 
go  and  gather  the  first  fruits  of  mercy." 

Don  Abbondio,  when  he  had  heard  these  demon- 
strations of  aflfection,  was  like  a  child  who  sees  a  man 
caressing  in  safety  his  great,  rough,  savage  dog,  with 
red  eyes,  and  its  notorious  name  for  bijfemg  and 
causing  terror,  and  yet  hears  this  man  tell  his  master 
that  his  dog  is  a  good  beast,  quiet,  very  quiet ;  the 
child  looks  at  the  master,  and  neither  contradicts  nor 
approves;  looks  at  the  dog,  and  dares  not  approach 
him,  lest  the  good  beast  should  shew  his  teeth, 
although  this  were  only  in  play;  he  does  not  dare  to 
withdraw  lest  he  should  appear  a  coward,  and  says  in 
his  heart,  "  Oh  that  I  were  at  home!^' 

The  Cardinal,  who  was  about  to  retire,  still  holding 
by  the  hand  the  Unknown,  and  conducting  him  along 
with  him,  cast  another  glance  at  the  poor  man,  who 
remained  behind,  mortified,  discontented,  and  making 
a  long  face  without  intending  to  do  so.  He  thought 
perhaps  that  he  was  vexed  that  greater  attention  had 
not  been  paid  him,  that  he  had  been  left  in  a  comer 
as  it  were,  more  especially  in  the  presence  of  a 
criminal  thus  well  received  and  caressed;  therefore 
the  Archbishop  turned  towards  him  in  passing,  paused 
a  moment,  and  with  a  friendly  smile  said  to  him, 
''  Signer  Curato,  you  are  always  with  me  in  the  house 

of  our  good  Father;  but  this  one this  one, peru 

eratj  et  inventus  estJ^ 

"  Oh,  how  much  I  rejoice ! ''  exclaimed' Don  Abbon- 
dio,  making  a  low  reverence  to  both. 
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The  Archbishop  went  forward,  pushed  the  door, 
and  the  two  folding-doors  being  immediately  thrown 
open  by  two  servants  who  stood  one  on  each  side,  the 
admirable  pair  were  exhibited  to  the  desiring  gaze  of 
the  clergy  assembled  in  the  adjoining  room.  Here 
they  beheld  two  countenances  upon  which  was  de- 
picted a  different  emotion,  but  an  emotion  equally 
profound;  there  was  in  the  venerable  aspect  of  the 
Cardinal  a  tenderness  of  gratitude,  a  humble  joy; 
in  that  of  the  Unknown,  a  shame  tempered  by  con- 
solation, a  new  modesty,  a  remorse,  through  which, 
however,  always  shewed  itself  the  vigour  of  his  wild 
and  severe  nature.  It  was  afterwards  known,  that 
this  passage  from  Isaiah  had  occurred  to  the  mind  of 
more  than  one  spectator, ''  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with 
the  kid.''  Behind  them  came  Don  Abbondio,  to 
whom  no  one  paid  any  attention. 

When  they  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  room, 
the  Cardinal's  groom  of  the  chamber  approached 
him,  to  say,  that  he  had  executed  the  orders  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  Chaplain,  that  the  litter 
and  the  two  mules  were,  ready,  and  that  they  now 
only  waited  for  the  woman  whom  the  Curate  should 
bring  with  him.  The  Cardinal  told  him,  that,  as 
soon  as  he  should  arrive,  he  should  immediately 
speak  with  Don  Abbondio,  and  that  then  all  should 
depend  upon  the  commands  of  Don  Abbondio  and 
the  Unknown;  saying  which,  he  again  pressed  the 
hand  of  the  last-mentioned  person  in  sign  of  leave- 
taking,  and  again  said,  **  I  shall  expect  you."  He 
then  turned  to  salute  Don  Abbondio,  and  directed 
his  steps  towards  the  church.    The  clergy  followed 
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him  rather  in  a  crowd  than  in  a  procession^  and  the 
two  travelling  companions  remained  alone  behind  in 
the  room. 

The  Unknown  was  absorbed  in  himself,  thoughtfnl, 
and  impatient  for  the  moment  to  come,  when  he 
should  deliver  his  Lucia  from  pain  and  imprisonment 
— his  Lucia,  now  in  a  very  different  sense  in  which  she 
had  been  his  the  day  before;  but  his  countenance 
expressed  a  concentrated  agitation,  which  to  the 
suspicious  eye  of  Don  Abbondio  might  easily  appear 
something  worse.  He  looked  at  him,  and  would 
have  liked  to  commence  a  Mendly  conversation  with 
him;  but  ''what  should  he  say  to  him?''  thought 
he  to  himself;  ''  ought  I  tell  him  how  rejoiced  I  am? 
That  I  am  rejoiced  about  what?  that  he,  having  been 
until  now  a  demon,  has  resolved  to  become  a  respect- 
able man  like  other  people?  A  fine  compliment  that  I 
Ah!  in  whatever  way  I  might  rejoice  myself,  my 
congratulation  would  mean  nothing  else.  And  even 
should  it  be  true  that  he  has  become  an  honest  man 
thus  all  at  once!  Such  demonstrations  as  these  are 
very  common  in  the  world,  and  are  made  for  many 

reasons!    How  I  do  know? — sometimes and  in 

the  meanwhile  I  have  to  go  with  him!  to  his  castle! 
O  what  a  thing!  what  a  thing !  what  a  thing!  Who 
could  have  told  me  this,  this  morning!  Ah,  if  I  do 
but  escape  in  safety,  the  Signora  Ferpetua  shall  hear 
from  me  for  having  thus  driven  me  here  by  force  out 
of  my  church,  and  this,  too,  when  it  was  not  neces* 
sary;  saying,  that  all  the  curates  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  even  those  from  a£Eur,  were  coming,  and 
that  one  must  not  remain  behind,  and  this,  and  that, 
and  the  other;  and  to  embark  me  in  an  affidr  of  this 
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kind!  O  unfortunate  that  I  am!  Yet  one  must  say 
something  to  this  man!"  He  thought^  and  thought 
again,  and  had  at  length  found  something  which  he 
could  say, — "  I  should  never  have  expected  the  good 
fortune  of  finding  myself  in  such  respectable  com- 
pany/' and  was  ready  to  open  his  mouth,  when  the 
groom  of  the  chamber  entered  .with  the  Curate  of  the 
village,  who  announced  that  the  woman  was  already 
seated  in  the  litter,  and  then  turned  to  Don  Abbondio, 
to  receive  from  him  the  Cardinal's  other  commission. 
Don  Abbondio  acquitted  himself  of  this  duty  as  well 
as  he  was  able  in  his  present  confused  state  of  mind; 
and  then  approaching  the  attendant,  said,  *^  Give  me, 
at  least,  a  quiet  beast,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  but 
a  poor  horseman/' 

''  Be  easy,''  replied  the  man  with  a  half  smile; 
''it  is  the  mule  of  the  secretary,  who  is  a  learned 


man.'* 


€t 


That  is  sufficient,"  replied  Don  Abbondio,  and 
continued  to  think,  — "  Heaven  sends  me  many 
blessings!" 

The  Signer  had  prepared  to  depart  at  the  first 
intelligence,  but,  having  reached  the  door,  he  per- 
ceived that  Don  Abbondio  had  remained  behind. 
He  paused  to  wait  for  him,  and  when  he  arrived  in 
great  haste,  and  with  an  air  which  seemed  to  beg 
pardon,  the  Signer  bowed,  and  with  a  courteous  and 
humble  demeanour  made  Don  Abbondio  pass  out 
before  him — a  circumstance  which  somewhat  restored 
the  courage  of  the  poor  unfortunate.  But  scarcely 
had  he  set  foot  in  the  court-yard  before  he  saw  a 
novelty  which  entirely  destroyed  this  small  consola- 
tion; he  saw  the  Unknown  go  towards  a  comer,  take 
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the  barrel  of  his  carabine  in  one  hand,  the  strap  in 
the  other,  and  with  a  quick  movement,  as  though  he 
were  performing  a  military  exercise,  sling  the  carabine 
oyer  his  shoulder. 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!''  thought  Don  Abbondio;  "what 
will  he  do  with  this  instrument?  Fine  discipline  this 
for  a  converted  man!  And  if  any  whim  should  seize 
him?  Oh,  what  an  expedition!  Oh,  what  an  expe- 
dition!" 

If  the  Signer  could  have  had  the  least  suspicion  in 
the  world  of  the  nature  of  the  thoughts  which  were 
passing  through  his  companion's  mind,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  what  he  would  not  have  done  ta 
reassure  him;  but  he  was  very  &r  from  suspecting 
such  a  thing,  and  Don  Abbondio  was  careful  not  to 
make  a  single  mpvement  which  should  clearly  say, 
"  I  do  not  trust  your  lordship."  When  they  reached 
the  street-door,  they  found  the  two  mules  all  ready 
prepared,  and  the  Unknown  leaped  upon  the  one 
which  was  presented  him  by  a  stable>boy. 

"  She  has  no  vicious  tricks?"  Don  Abbondio  de- 
manded of  the  groom  of  the  chamber,  placing  again 
on  the  ground  the  foot  he  had  raised  towards  the 
stirrup. 

"Only  mount  with  a  good  heart;  she  is  a  very 
lamb."  Don  Abbondio,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
groom,  mounts  up  to  the  saddle,  and  up,  up,  up,  and 
now  he  is  seated. 

The  litter,  which  was  a  few  paces  in  advance, 
drawn  by  two  mules,  moved  off  at  the  voice  of  the 
driver,  and  the  train  departed. 

It  was  necessary  to  pass  before  the  church,  which 
was  crowded  with  people,  through  a  small  square. 
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which  was  also  filled  by  the  peasants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhoody  and  by  strangers  who  had  not  been  able  to 
enter  the  church.  Already  the  important  news  had 
spread;  and  at  the  appearance  of  the  train,  at  the 
appearance  of  this  man  who,  but  a  few  hours  before 
an  object  of  terror  and  execration,  was  now  become 
an  object  of  agreeable  astonishment,  there  arose  among 
the  crowd  a  murmur  almost  of  applause,  and  making 
way  for  him,  they  yet,  at  the  same  time,  pressed  for- 
ward so  as  to  see  him  near.  The  litter  passed  on, 
the  Unknown  passed  on;  and  arrived  before  the  open 
door  of  the  church,  he  raised  his  hat,  and  bowed  this 
much-feared  brow  almost  to  the  mane  of  his  mule, 
amidst  the  confused  hum  of  a  hundred  voices  which 
cried,  ^'  God  bless  you  1 ''  Don  Abbondio  also  raised 
his  hat,  and  bowed  himself,  recommending  his  soul 
to  heaven;  but  hearing  the  solemn  concert  of  his 
brethren,  who  sang  without  interruption,  he  ex- 
perienced an  envy,  a  tender  melancholy,  such  an 
anguish,  that  he  had  great  difficulty  to  restrain  his 
tears. 

When  they  had  left  the  habitations,  and  were  in 
the  open  country,  in  the  windings  of  the  deserted 
road,  a  still  blacker  veil  spread  itself  over  his  thoughts. 
He  had  no  other  object  than  the  mule-driver  whom 
he  could  regard  with  confidence,  and  he  belonging 
to  the  Cardinal's  service  must  certainly  be  a  worthy 
man,  and  besides  he  had  not  a  cowardly  air.  Every 
now  and  then,  they  encountered  travellers  who 
hastened  to  see  the  Cardinal;  this  was  a  consolation 
for  Don  Abbondio,  but  alas !  only  a  fugitive  one,  for 
he  was  travelling  towards  that  fearful  valley,  where 
they  would  only  meet  the  subjects  of  the  fiiend,  and 
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what  subjects!  He  would  now  have  desired  more 
than  ever  to  enter  into  discourse  with  the  friend,  as 
much  to  fathom  his  motives  as  to  keep  him  in  good 
humour,  but  seeing  him  absorbed  in  thought,  this 
desire  left  him.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  talk 
^th  himself;  and  here  is  a  portion  of  the  poor  man's 
conversation  during  the  journey:  were  we  to  write 
down  the  whole,  we  should  have  enough  wherewith 
to  make  a  book. 

''  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  saints  as  well  as 
rogues  should  have  quicksilver  in  their  veins,  and 
not  content  with  always  being  in  motion  themselves 
must  desire  to  draw  into  the  dance,  if  they  can,  all 
the  human  race;  and  that  the  most  active  must  always 
come  in  search  of  me,  who  never  go  in  search  of  any 
one,  and  drag  me  by  the  hair  into  their  affairs,  I  who 
never  ask  anything  more  than  to  be  allowed  to  live? 
This  mad  rascal,  Don  Rodrigo!  What  does  he 
require  to  make  him  the  happiest  man  in  the  world, 
if  he  only  had  a  Uttle  more  wisdom?  He  is  young, 
rich,  respected,  courted — a  quiet  life  is  wearisome  to 
him;  and  he  must  needs  go  in  search  of  troubles, 
both  for  himself  and  others.  He  might  lead  a  life  of 
ease;  but  no,  sirs,  he  will  follow  the  trade  of  molesting 
women — the  most  foolish,  the  most  rascally,  the  most 
insane  trade  in  this  world;  he  might  ride  to  paradise 
in  his  carriage,  but  he  chooses  to  go  limping  to  the 
devil's  house.  And  this  man ! "  and  here  he  glanced 
at  him,  as  though  he  suspected  that  the  Unknown 
heard  his  thoughts ;  '^  this  man,  after  he  has  turned 
.the  world  topsy-turvy  by  his  wickedness,  now  turns 
it  topsy-turvy  by  his  conversion — if  it  be  real! 
MeanwhUe  it  is  for  me  to  make  the  experiment. 
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whether  it  is  so  or  not! — There  are  people  who, 
when  they  are  bom  with  this  rage  within  them,  must 
always  be  making  a  noise.  Is  so  much  then  required 
to  play  the  gentleman  all  one's  life,  as  I  have  done? 
No,  sirs;  but  they  must  quarter,  kill,  and  play  the 
devil — oh,  poor  met — and  then  there  must  be  a 
disturbance  even  when  they  do  penance.  Penance, 
when  one  really  desires  it,  one  can  perform  at  home, 
quietly,  without  so  much  preparation,  without  causing 
one's  neighbour  so  much  inconvenience. — And  his 
illustrious  lordship  immediately  with  open  arms  re* 
ceives  him,  calls  him  '  dear  friend,  my  dearest  friend;' 
listens  to  his  slightest  word,  as  though  he  had  seen 
him  perform  miracles;  straightway  seizes  a  resolution, 
enters  into  it  band  and  foot — quickly  here!  quickly 
there!  is  what  at  home  we  call  precipitation.  And 
without  the  least  earnest-money,  places  in  his  hand 
a  poor  curate!  This  is  what  is  called  playing  odd 
and  even  with  a  poor  man!  A  holy  bishop,  such  as 
he,  should  be  jealous  of  his  curates  as  of  the  apple  of 
his  eye.  A  little  patience,  a  little  prudence,  a  little 
charity,  it  seems  to  me  may  exist  together  with 
holiness.  And  if  this  should  be  only  outside  show ! 
Who  can  know  all  the  designs  of  men,  and,  I  say,  of 
men  such  as  this?  Only  to  think,  that  it  is  for  me  to 
go  with  him  to  his  house  I  There  may  be  some  plot 
concealed  under  all  this;  alas,  for  me!  it  is  better  not 
to  think  of  this.  What  is  all  this  affair  about  Lucia  T 
If  there  should  be  an  imderstanding  with  Don 
Bodrigo?  What  people  there  are!  But  how  has  she 
fallen  into  the  clutches  of  this  man?  Who  knows? 
It  is  all  a  secret  with  Monsignore;  and  to  me,  whom 
they  make  trot  about  in  this  manner,  they  say  not  a 
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word.  I  do  not  trouble  myself  about  other  people's 
affairs;  but  when  one  risks  one's  life,  one  has  some 
right  to  know  something.  If  it  were  really  to  go 
and  fetch  this  creature — why,  patience!  However, 
he  could  very  well  conduct  her  back  himself.  And 
then,  if  he  is  thus  converted,  if  he  is  become  a  holy 
father,  what  need  was  there  for  me  ?  O  what  a  chaos ! 
Enough,  heaven  has  willed  it;  it  will  here  be  a  great 
inconvenience;  but  patience  I  I  shall  be  very  happy 
also  for  this  poor  Lucia;  she  also  will  have  escaped 
wonderfully;  heaven  knows  what  she  has  suffered; 
I  pity  her,  but  she  is  bom  for  my  ruin.  Ah,  if  I 
could  only  see  really  into  this  man's  heart,  and  know 
what  he  thinks!  Who  can  know  that?  See,  now  he 
appears  St  Antonio  in  the  desert,  now  Holophernes 
himself.  Oh,  unfortunate  that  I  am!  unfortunate 
that  I  am!  Enough;  heaven  is  obliged  to  aid  me, 
for  I  have  not  run  into  this  affair  through  my  own 
caprice." 

And  in  truth,  over  the  countenance  of  the  Unknown 
thoughts  might  be  said  to  pass,  like  clouds  in  a  tem- 
pestuous hour  across  the  sun's  disc — a  violent  light, 
and  a  cold  gloom,  alternating  every  moment.  His 
soul,  still  intoxicated  by  Federigo's  gentle  words,  and 
as  it  were  enjoying  a  second  youth  in  its  new  life, 
was  elated  by  this  idea  of  mercy,  pardon,  and  love; 
then,  again,  it  would  be  depressed  by  the  weight  of 
the  terrible  past.  He  hastened  with  anxiety  to  dis- 
cover those  deeds  of  wickedness  which  might  yet  be 
repaired,  something  which  he  might  break  off  in  the 
middle,  those  remedies  which  were  the  most  expedient 
and  most  sure;  how  he  should  loosen  so  many  knots, 
and  what  he  should  do  with  so  many  accomplices; 
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— to  think  of  all  this  was  enough  to  confound  him. 
Even  to  the  present  expedition^  which  was  the  easiest 
of  all,  and  which  was  so  near  its  termination,  he 
applied  himself  with  an  impatience,  mingled  with 
anguish,  thinking  that  all  this  time  the  poor  girl  was 
suffering,  God  knows  how  much,  and  that  he,  the  one 
who  yearned  to  liberate  her,  was  still  the  one  who 
kept  her  in  suffering.  Wherever  there  happened  to 
be  two  roads,  the  mule-driver  turned  round  to  inquire 
which  he  should  take:  the  Unknown  indicated  the 
right  one  with  his  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  signed 
to  him  to  make  all  speed. 

At  length  they  entered  the  valley.  How  was  it 
then  with  Don  Abbondio  ?  To  be  really  in  this  famous 
valley,  regarding  which  he  had  so  often  heard  such 
horrible  histories  related;  to  see,  in  flesh  and  blood, 
these  famous  men,  the  flower  of  the  Italian  bravoes — 
these  men  without  fear  and  mercy,  and  to  meet  them 
thus,  one,  two,  three,  at  every  turning  of  the  road. 
They  bowed  most  submissively  certainly  before  the 
Signer;  but  these  bronzed  visages  —  these  bushy 
whiskers!  these  great  wicked  eyes,  which  to  Don 
Abbondio  seemed  to  say,  "  Shall  we  kill  this  priest?'' 
so  great  a  terror  did  they  inspire  him  with,  that  in  a 
moment  of  extreme  consternation,  he  said  to  himself, 
''  Had  I  married  them  nothing  more  could  have  hap- 
pened to  me«''  During  all  this  time  they  proceeded 
by  a  sandy  road,  along  the  torrent;  there  these  steep 
cliffs — gloomy,  uninhabited;  here  this  population, 
which  would  make  any  desert  seem  desirable.  Dante 
was  not  placed  in  a  worse  situation  in  the  middle  of 
Malebolge. 

They  passed  the  Malanotte;  the  bravoes  standing 
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at  the  entrance  saluted  the  Signor,  and  stared  at  his 
companion  and  the  litter.  They  did  not  know  what 
to  think;  the  departure  of  the  Unknown  alone  that 
morning  was  something  extraordinary;  the  return 
was  not  less  so.  Was  this  a  captive  he  brought  with 
him?  But  how  had  he  been  able  to  take  a  captive 
by  himself?  And  what  was  this  strange  litter?  and 
whose  livery  could  this  be?  They  gazed  and  gazed, 
but  no  one  moved>  for  such  was  the  command  their 
master  gave  with  his  eye. 

They  make  the  ascent,  they  have  reached  the  sum- 
mit.   The  bravoes,  who  are  on  the  esplanade  and  at 
the  portal,  retire  and  leave  a  free  passage;  the  Un* 
known  again  signs  that  no  one  shall  move;  he  spurs 
his  mule,  and  passes  on  before  the  litter;  signs  to  the 
mule-driver  and  Don  Abbondio  that  they  shall  follow 
him;  enters  a  court,  passes  out  of  it  into  a  second; 
rides  towards  a  small  door,  commands  by  a  sign  a 
bravo  to  keep  back,  who  runs  forwsurd  to  hold  his 
stirrup,  and  says  to  him,  '^  stay  thou  there,  and  allow 
no  one  to  approach."     He  now  dismoimts,  fastens 
the  mtde  in  haste  to  an  iron  bar,  goes  towards  the 
litter,  approaches  the  woman  who  has  opened  the 
curtains,  and   says,  in  a  low  voice,  "  console  her 
quickly;   make  her  quickly  understand  that  she  is 
free,  in  the  hands  of  friends.     God  will  recompense 
you.''  He  signs  to  the  mule-driver  to  open  the  litter; 
then  nears  Don  Abbondio,  and  with  a  more  serene 
appearance  than  Don  Abbondio  had  yet  observed,  or 
ever  had  believed  he  could  assume,  and  with  joy  at 
seeing  his  good  work,  at  length  nearly  brought  to  its 
completion,  painted  upon  his  countenance,  he  says  to 
Don  Abbondio,  also  in  an  under-tone, "  Signer  Curato, 
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I  do  not  ask  your  excuse  for  the  inconvenience  jou 
have  suffered  on  my  account;  you  have  done  this  for 
One  who  pays  well,  and  for  this  your  poor  child/' 
Having  thus  spoken,  he  with  one  hand  seizes  the 
bridle,  with  the  other  the  stirrup,  and  assists  Don 
Abbondio  to  descend. 

This  countenance,  these  words,  this  action,  had 
given  him  life.  He  heaved  a  sigh,  which  he  had 
suppressed  for  the  last  hour;  and,  bowing  towards 
the  Unknown,  replied  in  a  very  low  voice,  *'  Does  it 

appear  to  you  so?    But,  but,  but,  but 1"  and  he 

slid  as  well  as  he  could  from  his  mule.  The  Unknown 
then  fastened  the  second  mule,  told  the  driver  to 
await  them  there,  took  from  his  pocket  a  key,  un«* 
locked  the  door,  entered,  made  the  curate  and  the 
women  enter  also,  preceded  them  to  the  small  stair- 
case, and  all  three  ascended  in  silence. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Lucia  had  been  awake  but  a  short  time,  and  a  por- 
tion of  this  interval  she  had  striven  to  arouse  herself 
thoroughly,  and  endeavoured  to  separate  the  troubled 
visions  of  her  sleep  from  the  memories  and  images 
of  that  reality  which  bore  only  too  much  resemblance 
to  the  terrible  visions  of  a  delirious  patient.  The  old 
woman  had  speedily  approached  her,  and  in  a  humble 
voice,  which  she  had  with  difficulty  assumed,  said  to 
her,  '^  Ah!  have  you  slept?  you  could  have  slept  in 
bed?  I  told  you  so  many  times  last  night''  And 
having  received  no  reply,  she  continued,  always  in  an 
angry  tone  of  supplication;  "  only  eat  a  little;  be  wise. 
Ah,  how  foolish  you  are !     You  must  require  food." 

"  No,  no,  I  wish  to  go;  I  wish  to  go  to  my  mother. 
The  master  has  promised  me  this;  he  said,  to-morrow 
morning.     Where  is  the  master?" 

''He  is  gone  out;  but  he  told  me  he  should  return 
quickly,  and  that  he  would  do  all  you  desired." 

"  Has  he  said  so^has  he  said  so?  Well,  I  wish  to 
go  to  my  mother,  immediately,  immediately." 

There  was  heard  a  step  in  the  next  room,  then  a 
knock.  The  old  woman  ran  to  the  door,  and  de- 
manded, "  who  is  there?" 

"Open,"  replied  in  a  low  tone  the  well-known 
voice.     The  old  woman  drew  the  bolt;  the  Unknown 
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half  opening  the  two  halves  of  the  folding-door  formed 
a  sort  of  loophole;  he  ordered  the  old  woman  to  come 
forth^  and  immediately  made  Don  Abbondio  enter 
with  the  good  woman;  he  then  again  closed  the  door, 
remained  on  the  outside,  and  sent  the  old  woman  into 
a  distant  part  of  the  castle,  whither  he  had  already 
despatched  the  other  woman  who  had  kept  guard. 

All  this  movement,  this  moment  of  expectation,  the 
first  appearance  of  fresh  persons,  caused  Lucia  an 
increase  of  agitation;  for,  although  her  present  situation 
was  insupportable  to  her,  all  change  seemed,  never- 
theless, a  cause  of  suspicion  and  new  terror.  She 
looks,  she  sees  a  priest,  a  woman — she  is  somewhat 
reassured,  she  looks  more  attentively — is  it,  or  is  it  not 
he?  She  recognises  Don  Abbondio,  and  remains  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  like  one  enchanted.  The 
woman  approaches  her,  bends  over  her,  looks  at  her 
compassionately,  and  taking  her  hands,  as  if  to  caress 
and  raise  her  at  the  same  time,  says  to  her,  "  O  my 
poor  girl,  come,  come  with  us  I" 

"Who  are  you?"  Lucia  demanded;  but  without 
awaiting  the  reply,  she  again  turned  towards  Don 
Abbondio,  who  was  standing  two  paces  distant  firom 
her  with  a  countenance  also  full  of  compassion;  she 
riveted  her  eyes  again  uppn  him,  and  exclaimed,  ''it 
is  he!  it  is  he!  the  Signor  Curato.  Where  are  we? 
Oh,  unfortunate  that  I  am,  I  am  out  of  my  senses!'' 

''No,  no,"  replied  Don  Abbondio,  "it  is  I,  in 
reality,  take  courage.  Do  you  see,  we  are  here  to 
fetch  you  away!  I  am  really  your  Curate,  come  here 
on  purpose,  and  on  horseback " 

Lucia,  as  though  all  at  once  she  had  recovered  her 
strength,  rose  suddenly  to  her  feet,  and  fixing  again 
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her  gaze  upon  these  two  countenances,  said,  "  it  is 
then  the  Madonna  who  has  sent  you.'' 

*\I  believe  it  is/  said  the  good  woman. 

"But  can  we  go  away,  can  we  go  away  really?'* 
continued  Lucia,  lowering  her  voice,  and  with  a  timid 

and  suspicious  look.    "  And  all  these  people ?" 

continued  she,  her  lips  contracted,  and  trembling  with 

fear  and  horror;  *'and  this  Signer  !  this  man 

!     He  has  already  promised  me  — '■ — " 

'^  He  is  also  here  in  person,  come  on  purpose  with 
us,"  said  Don  Abbondio;  "it  is  he  who  waits  outside. 
Let  us  go  immediately;  do  not  let  us  make  such  a 
man  as  he  is  wait." 

At  this  moment,  the  one  of  whom  they  spoke  pushed 
open  the  door  and  shewed  himself.  Lucia,  who  but 
a  short  time  before  had  desired  this,  and  who  having 
no  other  hope  in  the  world,  had  only  desired  to  see 
him;  now,  after  having  seen  friendly  faces  and  heard 
friendly  voices,  could  not  repress  a  sudden  terror; 
she  shuddered,  held  her  breath,  and  pressing  close 
to  the  good  woman,  concealed  her  face  in  her  bosom. 
At  the  sight  of  this  countenance,  upon  which  the 
evening  before  he  had  been  unable  to  fix  his  gaze, 
at  the  sight  of  this  poor  young  creature,  now  become 
still  more  pale,  worn,  and  distressed  through  her  pro- 
longed suffering  and  fast,  the  Unknown  had  paused 
almost  upon  the  threshold;  then,  observing  this  action 
of  terror,  he  cast  down  his  eyes,  stood  yet  a  moment 
immoveable  and  silent,  and  then  repljring  to  nothing 
that  the  poor  girl  had  exclaimed,  said,  "it  is  true; 
pardon  me!" 

"  He  is  come  to  liberate  you;  he  is  no  longer  what 
he  was;  he  is  become  kind.     Do  you  hear  that  he 
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asks  your  pardon?''  whispered  the  good  woman  in 
Lucia's  ear. 

"  What  more  can  be  said?  Come,  look  up;  do«not 
play  the  child,  now  that  we  can  depart  immediately," 
said  Don  Abbondio. 

Lucia  raised  her  eyes,  looked  at  the  Unknown, 
and  seeing  his  bowed  head — his  humbled  and  con* 
fused  expression  of  countenance,  there  arose  within 
her  a  confused  sentiment  of  consolation,  of  gratitude 
and  of  pity,  and  she  said,  "  Oh,  my  lord !  God  will 
reward  you  for  your  mercy." 

"  And  you  a  hundred  times  for  the  comfort  which 
your  words  cause  me.'' 

Saying  this,  he  turned,  walked  towards  the  door, 
and  went  out  fii'st;  Lucia,  quite  revived,  with  the 
woman  who  offered  her  her  arm,  followed  next;  Bon 
Abbondio  brought  up  the  rear;  they  descended  the 
staircase  and  reached  the  door  which  led  into  the  little 
court-yard.  The  Unknown  opened  it,  went  towards 
the  litter,  opened  its  small  door,  and  with  a  gentle- 
ness, almost  a  timidity  (two  new  traits  in  his  beha- 
viour), supporting  Lucia's  arm,  assisted  first  her  and 
then  the  good  woman  to  enter.  He  next  unfastened 
Don  Abbondio's  mule,  and  aided  him  also  to  mount. 

*'  O  what  courtesy!"  said  our  Curate,  and  mounted 
much  more  quickly  than  he  had  done  the  first  time. 
The  train  moved  ofif  as  soon  as  the  Unknown  had 
himself  mounted.  His  brow  had  again  become  calm, 
his  glance  had  again  assumed  its  customary  expression 
of  authority,  llie  bravoes  he  met  remarked  in  his 
countenance  the  signs  of  deep  thought,  of  some  extra- 
ordinary pre-occupation;  but  they  did  not  uuderstand, 
they  could  not  understand  more  than  this.    As  yet 
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nothing  was  known  of  the  great  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  this  man,  and  certainly  they  could 
never  have  conjectured  it. 

The  good  woman  immediately  drew  the  curtains 
of  the  litter^  and  then,  taking  affectionately  Lucia's 
hands,  she  endeavoured  to  console  her  with  words  of 
compassion,  congratulations,  and  tenderness.  Then, 
observing  how,  beside  the  fatigue  occasioned  by  so 
'much  past  suffering,  the  confusion  and  obscurity  of 
the  present  events  prevented  the  poor  girl  from  fully 
enjoying  the  delight  of  her  liberation,  she  said  every 
thing  which  she  thought  most  likely  to  disentangle 
her  thoughts,  so  to  say,  and  direct  them  into  the  right  ' 
course.  She  named  to  her  the  village  whither  they 
were  going. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Lucia,  who  knew  that  this  village  was 
but  a  short  distance  from  her  own.  "  Ah,  most  Holy 
Madonna,  I  thank  thee!     My  mother,  my  mother! " 

"  We  will  send  for  her  immediately,"  said  the 
good  woman,  who  did  not  know  that  this  had  already 
been  done. 

"  Yes,  yes;  may  God  reward  you  for  it And 

you — who  are  you?     How  did  you  come ?" 

"  Our  Curate  sent  me,"  returned  the  good  woman ; 
*'for  this  Signer,  whose  heart  God  has  touched — 
blessed  be  He  1 — came  to  our  village  to  speak  to  the 
Signor  Cardinal  Archbishop, — who  is  with  us  on  a 
visit,  the  holy  man, — and  he  has  repented  of  his  sins, 
an.d  desired  to  alter  his  life;  and  he,  among  other 
things,  told  the  Cardinal  that  he  had  carried  off  an 
innocent  young  girl — that  was  yourself — at  the  insti- 
gation of  another  godless  wretch,  whose  name  the 
Curate  did  not  tell  me." 
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Lucia  raised  her  eyes  towards  heaven. 

"  Y0U9  perhaps,  know  it/'  continued  the  good  dame ; 
'therefore,  the  Signor  Cardinal  thinking  that,  as  a 
young  girl  was  concerned,  she  should  have  a  woman 
to  accompany  her,  he  told  the  Curate  to  seek  out  one; 
and  the  Curate,  through  his  goodness,  came  to  me 
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''Oh,  the  Lord  recompense  you  for  this  act  of 
charity  I" 

^'  And  what  do  you  think,  my  good  girl?  The 
Signor  Curato  told  me,  that  I  should  inspire  you 
with  courage,  endeavour  to  soothe  you  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  make  you  understand  how  miraculously 
the  Lord  has  saved  you  " 

"  Ah,  yes !  truly  miraculously,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Madonna.'^ 

'*  And  that  therefore  you  should  be  of  good  courage^ 
pardon  him  who  has  done  you  evil,  be  happy  that 
God  has  shewn  him  mercy,  and  even  pray  for  him, 
that  thus,  not  only  you  may  have  your  reward,  but 
that  you  also  may  feel  your  heart  enlarged." 

Lucia  replied  by  a  look  which  said,  ''yes,"  as 
clearly  as  words  could  have  done,  and  contained  a 
sweetness  which  no  words  could  have  expressed. 

"Excellent  girl!''  returned  the  woman;  "and  your 
Curate  being  also  in  our  village  (where  there  is  an 
immense  number  of  clergymen  from  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood— enough  to  celebrate  four  high  masses  at 
once),  the  Signor  Cardinal  thought  of  sending  him 
also  to  accompany  me;  but  he  has  been  of  but  little 
assistance.  I  had  already  heard  that  he  was  a  useless 
sort  of  man;  but  upon  this  occasion  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  that  he  is  more  embarrassed  than  a 

licken  in  a  heap  of  tow." 
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"  And  who "  demanded  Lucia,  "  who  is  it  that 

has  become  good who  is  it?'* 

"  Howl  do  you  not  know?''  said  the  good  woman^ 
and  here  she  mentioned  his  name. 

*'  O  what  a  mercy ! "  exclaimed  Lucia;  ^'this  name, 
how  often  had  she  heard  it  repeated  with  horror,  in 
more  than  one  history,  in  which  it  always  figured  like 
the  name  of  some  ogre  in  a  fairy-tale  1  And  now,  at 
the  thought  of  having  been  in  his  terrible  power,  in 
his  pitiless  guardianship;  at  the  thought  of  such  a 
horrible  misfortune,  and  of  such  an  unforeseen  deliv- 
erance, and  considering  whose  was  this  countenance 
which  she  had  seen  at  first  angry,  then  moved  with 
compassion,  then  humbled,  she  remained  as  though 
enraptured,  exclaiming  from  time  to  time,  ^^O  what 
a  great  mercy  I '' 

''It  is  a  great  mercy,  indeed!"  said  the  good 
woman;  ''it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  many  people 
&r  and  near.  To  think  how  many  people  he  has 
kept  in  a  state  of  alarm;  and  now,  as  our  Curate  told 

me and  then,  only  to  look  him  in  the  face,  one 

should  say  he  was  become  a  saint!  And  then  the 
fruits  of  his  conversion  are  so  speedily  seen.'' 

To  say  that  this  good  dame  did  not  feel  a  deal  of 
curiosity  to  know  somewhat  more  distinctly  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  great  adventure  in  which  she  found 
herself  an  actor,  would  not  be  the  truth.  But  we  must 
say  it  to  her  honour,  that  she,  restrained  by  a  respectful 
compassion  for  Lucia,  and  feeling  in  a  certain  degree 
the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  trust  which  had  been 
confided  to  her,  did  not  even  think  of  asking  either 
an  indiscreet  or  idle  question;  all  her  words,  during 
the  journey,  were  words  of  comfort  and  interest  to  the 
poor  girl. 
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'^  Heaven  only  knows  how  long  it  is  since  you  tasted 
food!" 

"  I  no  longer  remember not  for  some  time." 

*'Poor  girl!  You  will  have  need  of  something  to 
restore  you," 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lucia  in  a  weak  voice. 

'^  At  home,  thank  God,  we  shall  soon  find  something. 
Take  courage,  for  now  we  are  but  a  short  way  off.'* 

Lucia  then  sank  languidly  back  in  the  litter,  as 
though  exhausted,  and  the  good  woman  left  her  to 
repose. 

For  Don  Abbondio,  this  return  was  certainly  not 
as  full  of  agony  as  the  ride  towards  the  castle  had 
been  but  a  short  time  before;  yet,  nevertheless,  it  was 
not  a  journey  of  pleasure.  When  his  great  terror 
had  ceased,  he  at  first  felt  himself  relieved  of  a  great  ^ 
burthen;  but  very  soon,  however,  there  sprung  up 
in  his  heart  a  hundred  other  vexations,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  a  large  tree  has  been  removed 
the  earth  remains  unoccupied  for  some  time,  but  soon 
again  is  covered  with  herbage.  He  was  become  more 
alive  to  other  things,  and  as  much  in  the  present  as 
in  thoughts  of  the  future  he  found  subjects  where- 
with to  torment  himself.  He  experienced  now,  more 
than  in  going,  the  discomforts  of  this  mode  of  travel- 
ling, to  which  he  was  not  much  accustomed ;  and  this 
more  especially  in  the  commencement,  during  his 
descent  from  the  castle  into  the  valley.  The  driver, 
stimulated  by  signs  from  the  Unknown,  made  his 
beasts  proceed  at  a  good  pace;  the  ridden  mules 
followed  one  after  the  other  at  an  equally  quick  trot; 
so  that,  at  certain  steep  places  in  the  road,  poor  Don 
Abbondio,  as  though  a  lever  had  been  thrust  under 
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him  from  behind,  fell  forward,  and  in  order  to  keep 
his  seat  was  forced  to  support  himself  by  holding  on 
the  saddle-bow;  he  did  not  dare  to  pray  them  to 
proceed  more  slowly,  and  yet  he  desired  for  another 
reason  to  get  out  of  the  country  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Besides  this,  wherever  the  road  ran  along  a  height 
or  a  ridge,  the  mule,  following  the  custom  of  his  race, 
seemed  as  though  he  designedly  kept  himself  always 
on  the  outside,  and  placed  his  feet  precisely  on  the 
edge;  and  Don  Abbondiosaw  below  him,  almost  per- 
pendicular, a  leap,  or  as  it  seemed  to  him  a  precipice 

"  Thou  also,"  he  internally  apostrophised  his  beast, 

''thou  also  then  hast  this  cursed  desire  of  seeking 
dangerous  places  when  the  road  is  broad  enough !'' — 
and  he  pulled  the  bridle  the  contrary  way,  but  in 
Tain;  and  thus,  as  usual,  although  consumed  with 
rage  and  fear,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  conducted 
according  to  the  will  of  others.  The  bravoes  no  longer 
caused  him  terror,  now  that  he  knew  more  certainly 

the  thoughts  of  their  master*     "  But *'  he  reflected, 

"  if  the  news  of  this  grand  conversion  should  spread 
itself  through  this  part  of  the  country  whilst  we  are 
still  here,  who  knows  how  these  people  will  receive 
it?  Who  knows  what  may  arise?  How,  if  they  should 
imagine  that  I  have  been  here  acting  the  missionary ! 
Unfortunate  that  I  am!  they  will  martyr  me!''  The 
frown  of  the  Unknown  no  longer  caused  him  disquiet. 
"  To  keep  these  creatures  in  obec^ience,''  thought  he, 
'^  nothing  less  than  this  frown  is  necessary,  that  I  under- 
stand; but  why  must  I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of 
these  people?'* 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  the  descent, 
and  at  length  issued  out  of  the  valley.     The  brow  of 

l2 
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the  Unknown  became  even  serener^  Don  Abbondio 
also  assumed  a  more  natural  air;  be  drew  forth  his 
head  from  between  his  shoulders,  stretched  his  legs 
and  arms,  seated  himself  somewhat  more  upright, 
which  gave  him  quite  another  appearance,  drew  longer 
breaths,  and,  with  a  mind  more  at  ease  began  to 
consider  other  distant  dangers.  "  What  will  this 
brutish  Don  Rodrigo  say?  To  remain  thus  discon- 
certed, vexed,  and  jeered,  judge  whether  he  will 
find  it  bitter  or  not!  Now  it  is  that  he  will  play  the 
devil  indeed  I  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will 
quarrel  with  me,  for  having  been  concerned  in  this 
fine  affair.  If  he  had  the  heart  in  the  beginning  to 
send  me  those  two  demons  to  play  me  such  a  trick  on 
the  high  road,  what  will  he  do  now?  He  dare  not 
attempt  anything  with  his  illustrious  lordship,  he  is 
rather  too  big  a  morsel  for  him ;  he  will  be  forced  to 
champ  his  bit;  meanwhile  he  will  have  the  venom  in 
his  body,  and  will  wish  to  discharge  it  upon  some  one. 
How  do  these  sort  of  affairs  end  ?\  His  illustrious 
lordship  will  think,  as  is  reasonable,  oK  placing  Lucia 

• 

in  safety;  this  other  poor  wretch  is  beyond  musket- 
shot;  and  he  has  already  met  with  his  deserts.  Thus 
then  am  I  become  the  victim.  It  would  be  barbarous 
after  so  many  inconveniences,  after  so  much  agitation, 
without  having  gained  any  of  the  merit,  that  I  should 
bear  all  the  punishment.  What  will  his  illustrious 
lordship  now  do  to. defend  me,  after  having  dragged 
me  into  the  business?  Will  he^be  my  security  that 
this  cursed  man  will  not  play  me  a  worse  action  than 
he  did  at  first?  And  then  he  has  so  many  affairs  in 
his  head — he  lends  a  hand  to  so  many  affairs !  How 
can  he  pay  attention  to  them  all?  Those  who  do  good, 

/  ^- 
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do  it  by  wholesale:  when  they  have  experienced 
this  satisfaction,  they  have  had  sufficient,  they  will 
not  trouble  themselves  by  following  out  all  the  conse- 
quences. But  those  who  have  pleasure  in  doing  evil, 
set  themselves  to  work  more  diligently ;  they  follow 
it  up  to  the  very  end,  and  never  allow  themselves  any 
repose,  for  they  have  this  cancer  which  devours  them. 
I  should  say  that  I  came  here  by  the  express  com- 
mands of  the  Cardinal,  and  not  from  my  own  free 
will.  That  would  seem  as  though  I  were  on  the  side 
of  iniquity.  Oh,  holy  heaVen!  on  the  side  of  ini- 
quity   1!  for  the  pleasures  which  it  affords  me. 

Enough ;  the  best  thing  will  be  to  relate  the  whole 
afiair  as  it  is  to  Ferpetua,  and  then  let  Perpetua  cir- 
culate it.  Provided  only  the  whim  does  not  seize  my 
lord  to  do  something  public,  to  get  up  some  useless 
^scene,  and  drag  me  into  it.  However,  at  all  events, 
as  soon  as  we  have  arrived,  if  he  is  come  out  of  church, 
I  will  go  and  take  my  leave  of  him  in  all  haste,  and 
even  should  he  not  be  yet  out  of  church,  I  will  leave 
my  excuses,  and  then  will  set  off  straight  home.  Lucia 
is  well  supported;  she  will  have  no  longer  need  of 
me;  and  after  so  much  inconvenience,  I  also  may 

expect  to  go  and  take  a  little  repose.   And  then 

if  my  lord  should  be  seized  with  the  curiosity  to  know 
all  the  history,  and  if  I  should  have  to  give  an  account 
of  the  whole  affair  regarding  the  marriage?  Then, 
indeed,  nothing  else  would  be  wanting  I     And  if  he 

should  come  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  parish? Oh! 

let  happen  what  will,  I  will  not  go  and  torment  myself 
before  the  time  comes — I  have  troubles  enough;  for 
the  present  I  will  go  and  shut  myself  up  at  home. 
As  long  as  my  lord  remains  in  these  parts,  Don 
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Rodrigo  will  not  have  the  face  to  commit  his  follies. 

And  then and  then?     Ah!  I  see  that  my  last 

years  will  be  passed  in  trouble!*' 

The  train  arrived  before  Divine  service  was  over; 
it  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  same  crowd,  which 
was  not  less  full  of  emotion  than  the  first  time,  and 
then  the  train  separated.  The  Unknown  and  Don 
Abbondio  turned  towards  a  small  square  in  which 
stooeH  the  curate^s  house;  the  litter  proceeded  towards 
the  good  woman's  home. 

Don  Abbondio  did  whiit  he  had  thought  of;  scarcely 
had  he  dismounted,  than  he  paid  the  Unknown  the 
most  overstrained  compliments,  and  besought  him  to 
make  his  excuses  to  the  Cardinal,  and  say  that  he 
was  obliged  to  return  immediately  to  his  parish  on 
account  of  the  most  urgent  affairs.  He  then  went 
in  search  of  what  he  called  his  horse,  that  is  to  say 
his  stick,  which  he  had  left  in  a  comer  of  the  hall, 
and  then  proceeded  on  his  way.  The  Unknown 
awaited  the  Cardinal^s  return  from  church. 

The  good  dame  made  Lucia  seat  herself  in  the 
best  place  in  her  kitchen,  busying  herself  to  prepare 
something  which  should  restore  her  strength,  and  with 
a  certain  cordial  rudeness  refusing  to  listen  to  the 
excuses  and  thanks  which  Lucia  each  time  renewed. 

She  hastened  to  lay  dry  wood  under  a  small  pot 
which  she  had  placed  on  the  fire,  and  in  which 
swam  a  good  capon;  she  made  the  broth  boil,  and 
filling  with  it  a  porringer,  into  which  she  had  already 
cut  pieces  of  bread,  she  was  at  length  able  to  present 
Lucia  with  some  of  her  broth.  And  seeing  the  poor 
girl  gather  strength  with  each  spoonful,  she  congra- 
tulated herself  aloud  that  this  happened  on  a  day, 
when,  to  use  her  own  phrase,  the  cat  had  not  eaten 
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up  all  in  the  cupboard.  "  Every  one  cndeavourB 
to-day  to  cook  something,"  added  she,  "  all,  except 
the  very  poor,  who  have  to  work  hard  to  get  even 
vetch-bread  and  millet-polenta;  however,  to-day,  they 
all  hope  to  receive  something  from  so  charitable  a 
gentleman.  We,  thank  heaven!  we  are  not  in  this 
case;  with  my  husband's  trade,  and  a  little  estate 
which  we  have,  we  manage  to  live.  Therefore  eat 
without  thinking  about  any  such  thing.  Immediately 
the  capon  will  be  ready,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to 
refresh  yourself  with  something  better."  And  saying 
this,  she  returned  to  prepare  the  dinner  and  lay  the 
cloth. 

Lucia,  having  somewhat  recovered  her  strength, 
and  her  mind  becoming  ever  more  calm,  commenced 
arranging  her  toilet,  from  an  instinctive  feeling  of 
neatness  and  propriety;  she  rearranged  and  tightened 
her  loosened  braids  of  hair,  straightened  the  hand- 
kerchief upon  her  bosom  and  roimd  her  throat,  and 
whilst  doing  this  her  fingers  encountered  the  rosary 
which  she  had  placed  there  the  night  before.  Her 
glance  fell  upon  it,  and  suddenly  there  arose  a  tumult 
within  her;  the  memory  of  the  vow,  suppressed  until 
then,  and  unremembered  among  so  many  present 
emotions,  presented  itself  suddenly,  clearly,  and  dis- 
tinctly to  her  mind.  Then  were  all  the  newly-revived 
powers  of  her  soul  at  once  again  overpowered;  and 
had  not  her  soul  been  always  prepared,  by  a  life  of 
innocence,  resignation,  and  faith,  the  consternation 
which  she  experienced  in  that  moment  would  have 
been  desperation.  After  a  tumult  of  undefined 
thoughts,  the  first  words  which  occurred  to  her  mind 
were,  "Oh,  unfortunate  that  I  am!  What  have  I 
done!" 
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Bat  scarcely  had  she  thought  this^  before  she  was 
seized  with  terror.  All  the  circumstances  regarding 
the  vow  returned  to  her  recollection — her  intolerable 
anguish,  her  being  destitute  of  every  hope  of  succour, 
the  fervour  of  her  prayers,  the  intensity  of  feeling 
with  which  the  vow  had  been  made.  And  now,  after 
having  obtained  the  request,  to  repent  of  the  promise 
seemed  indeed  a  piece  of  sacrilegious  ingratitude, 
perfidy  towards  God  and  the  Madonna;  it  appeared 
to  her,  that  infidelity  such  as  this  would  draw  upon 
her  new  and  more  terrible  misfortunes,  enduring 
which  she  could  no  longer  place  hope  even  in  prayer, 
and  she  hastened  to  abjure  this  momentary  repentance. 
She  removed  with  devotion  the  rosary  from  her  neck, 
and  holding  it  in  her  trembling  hand,  she  confirmed, 
renewed  the  vow,  beseeching  at  the  same  time  with 
a  deep  fervour  that  heaven  would  grant  her  strength 
to  accomplish  it,  and  preserve  her  from  those  thoughts 
and  circumstances  which,  even  did  they  not  shake 
her  resolution,  would  agitate  her  dreadfully.  The 
separation  from  Renzo,  without  any  probability  of  his 
return — this  separation,  which  until  then  had  been  so 
bitter,  appeared  to  her  now  ordained  by  Providence; 
who  had  designed  these  two  events  to  work  together 
unto  one  end;  and  she  studied  to  discover  in  one  the 
reason  why  she  should  be  satisfied  with  the  other. 
And  then,  after  this  thought,  she  imagined  to  herself 
that  this  same  Providence,  in  order  to  complete  the 
work,  would  know  how  to  discover  the  means  by  which 
Benzo  would  console  himself,  and  no  longer  think  — - 
Sut  an  idea  such  as  this  entirely  confounded  the  mind 
which  had  sought  for  it.  Poor  Lucia,  feeling  that  her 
heart  was  ready  to  repent,  again  returned  to  prayer. 
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to  confirmation  of  her  yow^  to  combat,  and  she  arose^ 
if  we  may  here  be  allowed  the  simile,  like  a  conqueror, 
who,  wounded  and  exhausted,  leaves  his  enemy  van- 
quished, but  not  slain. 

Suddenly  was  heard  a  sound  of  footsteps,  and  the 
exclamations  of  joyous  voices.  It  was  the  family  who 
returned  firom  church.  Two  very  young  children, 
with  an  elder  child,  sprang  into  the  room;  they  paused 
a  moment  to  gaze  with  curiosity  at  Lucia,  then  ran 
to  their  mother,  and  grouped  themselves  around  her; 
one  asked  the  name  of  the  unknown  guest,  and  all 
about  her;  another  wished  to  recount  the  wonders 
they  had  seen:  the  good  woman  replied  to  both  one 
and  the  other  with  a  ''hush!  hush!'^  Then  there 
entered,  with  a  more  tranquil  step,  but  with  a  cordial 
eagerness  depicted  on  his  countenance,  the  master  of 
the  house.  He  was,  if  we  have  not  already  informed 
our  readers,  the  tailor  of  the  village  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country;  a  man  who  knew  how  to  read,  and 
who  had  read  more  than  once  the  "  Legends  of  the 
Saints,"  the  "  Unfortunate  Guerrin,"  and  the  "  Reali 
di  Francia/*  and  who  passed  in  those  parts  for  a  man 
of  talents  and  knowledge;  praises,  however,  which  he 
modestly  refused,  only  saying  that  he  had  mistaken 
his  vocation,  and  that  had  he  studied  instead  of  many 

others,  why With  this,  he  was  the  best  tempered 

man  in  the  world.  Happening  to  be  present  when 
his  wife  was  requested  by  the  Curate  to  undertake 
this  charitable  journey,  he  not  only  gave  his  appro- 
bation, but  would  have  encouraged  her  to  undertake 
it,  had  this  been  necessary.  And  now,  that  the  Divine 
service,  the  pomp,  the  concourse,  and  above  all  the 
Cardinal's  sermon,  had,  as  one  says,  exalted  all  his 
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good  sentiments^  he  returned  home  with  an  anxious 
expectation  and  desire  to  know  how  the  thing  had 
succeeded,  and  to  learn  whether  the  poor  innocent 
girl  were  saved. 

"  Only  look/'  said  the  good  woman  to  him  as  he 
entered,  pointing  to  Lucia,  who  colouring,  rose  and 
began  to  stammer  forth  some  excuses.  But  he, 
approaching,  interrupted  her  with  great  demonstra- 
tion of  joy,  and  exclaimed,  "Welcome!  welcome! 
You  are  the  blessing  of  heaven  in  this  house.  How 
happy  I  am  to  see  you  here  I  I  was  sure  that  you 
would  arrive  safely,  for  I  have  never  known  the  Lord 
commence  a  miracle  without  completing  it  well;  but 
really  I  am  happy  to  see  you  here!  Poor  girl!  How- 
ever, it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  been  the  object  of  a 
miracle !  '* 

Do  not,  however,  let  my  readers  imagine  that  he 
alone,  having  read  the  Legends,  considered  this  event 
in  the  light  of  a  miracle;  throughout  the  village  and 
the  environs  it  was  spoken  of  in  no  other  terms,  even 
as  long  as  the  memory  of  it  existed.  And  to  say  the 
truth,  with  the  various  additions  which  were  made, 
no  other  name  could  properly  be  applied. 

Then  slowly  approaching  his  wife,  who  unfastened 
the  pot  from  the  chain  ta  which  it  was  suspended  over 
the  fire,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  has  every  thing  gone 
on  weU?'' 

"Very  well;  I  will  relate  all  to  thee  in  a  little 
while.'' 

"Yes,  yes;  when  it  is  agreeable." 

The  dinner  being  placed  immediately  on  the  table, 
the  mistress  went  towards  Lucia,  led  her  to  the  table, 
made  her  seat  herself,  cut  off  a  wing  of  the  capon 
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and  placed  it  before  her;  she  and  her  husband  then 
seated  themselves,  both  encouraging  their  wearied 
and  modest  guest  to  eat.  The  tailor  began  with  his 
mouthful,  to  discourse  with  great  emphasis,  in  the 
midst  of  the  children's  interruptions,  for  they  were 
eating  at  the  same  table,  and  in  truth  had  seen  too 
many  extraordinary  things  to  play  the  part  of  listeners 
long.  He  described  the  solemn  ceremonies,  then 
digressed  to  speak  of  the  miraculous  conversion ;  but 
that  which  had  made  the  most  impression  upon  him, 
and  to  which  he  most  often  referred,  was  the  Cardi- 
nal's sermon. 

"  And  to  see  him  before  the  altar,"  said  he,  "  a 
Signor  of  his  rank,  just  as  though  he  were  a  curate 
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"  And  that  golden  thing  he  had  on  his  head " 

said  one  of  the  little  children. 

''  Be  quiet!  To  think,  I  say,  that  a  Signor  of  his 
rank,  a  man  so  learned,  who,  according  to  what  people 
say,  has  read  all  the  books  that  exist,  a  thing  which 
never  has  happened  before  to  any  one,  not  even  in 
Milan;  to  think  that  he  knows  how  to  say  all  these 
beautiful  things  in  such  a  manner  that  everybody 
understands " 

''I  also  have  understood,"  said  another  of  the  little 
gossips. 

"  Be  silent  I     What  canst  thou  have  understood?" 

**  I  understood  that  he  explained  the  Scriptures 
instead  of  the  Signor  Curato." 

"  Be  silent.  I  do  not  alone  say  those  who  know 
something;  but  even  the  most  ignorant,  the  most 
stupid,  were  able  to  follow  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 
Ask  them  now  whether  they  would  be  able  to  repeat 
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the  words  he  spoke;  oh  no!  they  wotdd  not  be  able 
to  repeat  one;  but  they  have  understood  the  senti- 
ment. And  without  ever  naming  the  Signor,  how 
every  one  felt  that  he  spoke  of  him !  And  then,  as 
to  understanding,  it  would  have  been  enough  only 
,  to  observe  how  many  people  had  tears  in  their  eyes. 
And  then,  all  the  people  weeping " 

**  It  is  true/'  escaped  from  one  of  the  children ; 
*^  but  why  did  they  all  cry  in  this  manner,  like 
children?" 

''  Be  quiet.  And  there  are,  indeed,  many  hard 
hearts  in  this  place.  He  has  shewn  us  that,  although 
there  may  be  a  dearth,  we  must  return  thanks  to  the 
Lord,  and  be  contented;  we  must  do  what  we  can;  be 
industrious,  assist  each  other,  and  then  be  contented. 
For  misfortune  does  not  consist  in  suffering  and  being 
poor,  misfortune  is  doing  evil.  And  these  are  not 
merely  fine  words,  for  one  knows  that  he  also  lives 
like  a  poor  man,  and  takes  the  bread  from  his  own 
lip  to  give  to  the  hungry,  when  he  might  lead  an 
^easier  life  than  any  one.  Ah,  indeed,  .there  is  satis- 
faction in  hearing  such  a  man  discourse;  he  is  not 
like  many  men  who  say,  '  Do  as  I  tell  you,  but  not 
as  I  act.'  Then  he  has  shewn  that  even  those  who 
are  not  signori,  if  they  have  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  are  obliged  to  bestow  some  of  their  over- 
abundance to  those  who  suffer.'^ 

Here  he  interrupted  the  discourse  himself,  as 
though  he  were  surprised  by  a  thought.  He  paused 
a  moment,  then  put  some  of  the  various  meats  to- 
gether on  a  dish,  added  a  small  loaf,  placed  the  dish 
in  a  napkin,  and  then  taking  it  by  the  four  comers, 
gave  it  to  one  of  the  children,  saying,  ''  Here,  take 
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this/'  He  placed  in  the  other  hand  a  bottle  of  wine^ 
adding^  "  Go  to  the  widow  Maria^  leave  her  these 
things,  and  tell  her  that  this  is  something  for  her  to 
make  merry  over,  with  her  children.  But  do  this 
with  a  good  grace;  don't  seem  as  though  thou  wert 
doing  an  act  of  charity;  say  nothing  if  thou  shouldst 
meet  any  one;  and  take  care  not  to  break  anything." 

Lucia's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  she  felt  in 
her  heart  a  consoling  tenderness;  for  the  words  of 
this  good  man,  from  the  first,  had  calmed  her  more 
than  any  sermon  directly  addressed  to  herself  could 
have  done.  Her  soul,  attracted  by  these  descriptions 
of  religious  pomp,  of  these  emotions  of  pity  and 
astonishment,  was  seized  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
as  the  narrator,  and  separated  itself  from  all  painful 
thoughts;  ever  returning  again  to  their  contemplation 
the  soul  found  itself  strengthened.  The  very  idea  of 
this  great  sacrifice  had  not  certainly  lost  its  bitterness, 
but  still  combined  with  this  there  was  a  kind  of  austere 
and  solemn  joy. 

Shortly  after,  the  village  curate  entered,  and  said 
that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Cardinal,  to  inquire 
after  Lucia,  to  inform  her  that  his  lordship  desired 
to  see  her  during  the  course  of  that  day,  and  also 
to  thank,  in  his  name,  the  good  tailor  and  his  wife. 
Both  these  excellent  people  and  Lucia,  filled  with 
emotion  and  confusion,  could  not  find  words  in  which 
to  reply  to  such  messages  from  such  a  personage. 

"  And  your  mother  is  not  yet  arrived?'*  said  the 
Curate  to  Lucia. 

**  My  mother ! "  she  exclaimed.  The  Curate  then 
informing  her,  how  by  the  Cardinal's  command  she 
had  been  sent  for,  poor  Lucia  put  her  apron  to  her 
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eyes^  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  weeping,  which  lasted 
some  time  after  the  Curate  had  taken  his  departure. 
When  the  tumultuous  emotions  which  had  risen 
within  her  at  this  announcement  had  subsided  and 
given  place  to  calmer  thoughts,  the  poor  girl  recol- 
lected that  this  consolation,  now  so  near,  the  seeing 
again  of  her  mother — a  consolation  so  unexpected  but 
a  few  hours  before — had  been  expressly  implored 
by  her  in  those  hours  of  terror,  and  had  been  one 
condition  of  the  tow.  "  Let  me  return  safely  to  my 
mother,'^  she  had  said,  and  now  these  words  dis* 
tinctly  recurred  to  her  remembrance.  She  confirmed 
herself  more  than  ever  in  her  resolve  to  maintain 
her  promise,  and  reproached  herself  again,  and 
more  bitterly  than  ever,  for  the  "unfortunate  that 
I  am  I  '^  which  had  escaped  her  in  the  first  moment  of 
her  agitation. 

In  fact,  Agnese,  whilst  they  were  speaking  of  her, 
was  but  a  short  way  off.  One  can  readily  imagine 
how  anxious  the  poor  woman  must  have  been  after 
receiving  this  unexpected  invitation ;  and  this  news, 
necessarily  imperfect  and  confused  regarding  a  danger 
which  might  certainly  be  said  to  be  passed,  but  which 
was  terrible,  nevertheless;  news  of  a  frightful  event, 
which  the  messenger  neither  knew  how  to  circum- 
stantiate nor  explain;  and  then  she  had  nothing  from 
which  to  gain  an  explanation.  Aft;er  thrusting  her 
hands  through  her  hair,  after  many  exclamations  of 
"O  Lord!  O  Madonna!"  after  various  questionings 
of  the  messenger,  to  which  he  had  not  known  what 
to  answer,  she  had  with  great  haste  mounted  the 
cart,  continuing  on  the  way  to  exclaim  and  interrogate 
unceasingly.     But  at  a  certain  point  they  had  met 
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Don  Abbondioy  who  came  along  very  slowly^  at  each 
step  which  he  took  setting  down  before  him  his  stick. 
After  a  mutual" Ah  1^'  he  paused^  and  she  ordered 
the  cart  to  stop,  and  dismounted,  and  they  both 
retired  into  a  chestnut  wood  on  one  side  of  the  road. 
Don  Abbondio  informed  her  of  what  he  knew  and 
had  seen.  The  affair  was  not  clear;  but  Agnese  was 
at  least  assured  that  Lucia  was  in  a  place  of  safety, 
and  she  breathed  again. 

After  this,  Don  Abbondio  would  have  liked  to 
commence  another  conversation,  and  give  her  a  long 
instruction  regarding  the  manner  in  which  she  should 
conduct  herself  towards  the  Archbishop,  should  he, 
as  was  probable,  desii'e  to  speak  with  her  and  with 
her  daughter;  and  above  all,  to  tell  her,  that  it  was 

not  at  all  the  thing  to  speak  of  the  marriage 

But  Agnese,  perceiving  that  the  good  man  only  spoke 
for  his  own  interest,  had  lefthim,  without  promising 
anything,  even  without  haVing  proposed  anything, 
for,  said  she,  they  had  something  quite  different  to 
think  about.     And  she  was  again  on  her  way. 

At  length,  the  cart  arrived,  and  stopped  before 
the  tailor's  house.  Lucia  rose  precipitately;  Agnese 
descends,  and  flies  into  the  house;  they  are  in  each 
other's  arms.  The  tailor's  wife  w^as  the  only  one 
present  at  this  meeting,  she  tranquillized  them,  and 
rejoiced  with  them,  and  then,  always  discreet,  she 
left  them  alone,  saying  that  she  went  to  prepare  a 
bed,  which  she  was  able  to  do  without  incommoding 
themselves;  but  .that,  under  any  circumstances,  she 
as  well  as  her  husband  should  rather  have  slept  on 
the  floor  than  have  allowed  them  to  go  and  seek 
lodging  elsewhere. 
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The  first  paroxysm  of  embraces  and  sobs  being  past, 
Agnese  desired  to  know  the  adventures  of  Lucia/ 
and  she  afiectiomttely  prepared  to  recount  them. 
But,  as  the  reader  knows^  this  was  a  history  which 
no  one  person  knew  entirely;  and  even  for  Lucia 
there  were  passages  obscure^  nay^  perfectly  inexpli- 
cable. And  above  all  there  was  the  fatal  coincidence 
of  the  terrible  carriage  being  in  the  road,  precisely 
when  Lucia  was  passing  that  way  by  an  extraordinary 
accident.  Regarding  this,  mother  and  daughter  formed 
a  hundred  conjectures,  without  ever  divining  the  true 
cause,  or  even  approaching  it. 

As  to  the  principal  author  of  the  plot,  neither  one 
nor  the  other  could  doubt  but  it  must  be  Don  Rodrigo. 

'^  A  black  soul !  firebrand  of  hell ! "  exclaimed 
Agnese;  "  but  his  hour  will  come.  The  Lord  will 
reward  him  according  to  his  merit;  and  even  he  then 
will  experience '* 

"  Nd,  no,  mother,  no  I"  interrupted  Lucia;  "do 
not  desire  him  to  suffer;  do  not  desire  suffering  for 
any  one!     If  you  did  but  know  what  it  is  to  sufiTer — 

If  you  Had  but  experienced No,  no !  rather  pray 

to  God  and  the  Madonna  for  him;  pray  that  God 
may  touch  his  heart,  as  he  has  touched  the  heart  of 
this  other  poor  Signor,  who  was  worse  than  he,  and 
who  now  is  a  saint." 

The  terror  which  Lucia  experienced  in  recalling 
her  recent  and  cruel  sufferings,  caused  her  more  than 
once  to  pause  in  the  middle  of  her  relation;  more 
than  once  she  said  that  she  had  not  courage  enough 
to  continue,  and,  after  many  tears,  she  proceeded 
with  difficulty.  But  a  different  sentiment  made  her 
hesitate  when  she  reached  a  certain  part  of  her  nar- 
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rati ve— when  she  arrived  at  the  tow.  Fear,  that  her 
mother  should  accuse  her  of  imprudence  and  incon- 
siderate haste,  and  that  she  should,  as  in  the  affair  of 
the  marriage,  bring  into  the  field  some  of  her  fine 
rules  of  conscience,  and  oblige  her  to  consider  them 
good;  or  that  the  poor  woman  should  relate  the  affair 
in  confidence,  if  only  to  gain  some  light  upon  the 
subject,  and  some  advice,  and  that  thus  it  should 
become  public — a  thing,  which  only  to  think  of,  made 
the  colour  mount  into  her  cheeks;  also  there  was  a 
certain  shame  at  mentioning  it  even  to  her  mother, 
and  an  inexplicable  repugnance  at  touching  upon 
the  subject;  all  these  reasons  together  caused  her  to 
conceal  this  important  circumstance,  proposing  to  her- 
self to  confide  it  first  of  all  to  the  Father  Cristoforo. 
But  how  did  she  feel,  when,  asking  after  him,  she 
heard  in  reply  that  he  was  no  more  at  Fescarenico, 
but  had  been  despatched  into  a  country,  a  long,  long 
way,  off! 

And  Benzo?'^  said  Agnese. 
He  is  in  safety,  is  he  not?  '^  said  Lucia  anxiously. 
This  is  certain,  for  every  one  says  so;  it  is  held 
for  sure  that  he  has  concealed  himself  in  the  Berga- 
mascan  territory,  but  the  exact  place  no  one  is  able 
to  say;  and  up  to  the  present  time  he  has  sent  no 
intelligence  of  himself.  It  must  be  that  he  has  not 
yet  found  the  means.^' 

"  Ah,  if  he  is  in  safety  the  Lord  be  praised  P'  said 
Lucia,  and  sought  to  change  the  discourse,  when  all 
at  once  it  was  interrupted  by  an  unexpected  event, 
the  arrival  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop. 

The  latter  having  returned  from  church,  where  we 
left  him,  heard  from  the  Unknown,  that  Lucia  had 
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arrived  safe  and  sound;  he  then^  accompanied  by  the 
Unknown^  placed  himself  at  table^  causing  his  guest  to 
sit  on  his  right  hand  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  priests, 
who  could  not  satisfy  themselves  with  glancing  at 
this  countenance^ so  softened,  yet  without  weakness; 
so  humbled,  yet  without  loss  of  dignity;  and  could 
not  avoid  drawing  a  comparison  between  this  counte- 
nance and  the  idea  which  for  so  long  they  had  formed 
of  this  personage. 

The  dinner  over,  the  two  again  retired  together. 
After  a  conversation  which  lasted  much  longer  than 
the  first,  the  Unknown  had  set  forth  for  his  castle, 
mounted  upon  the  same  mule  as  in  the  morning;  and 
then  the  Cardinal,  calling  the  Curate,  told  him  he 
desired  to  be  conducted  to  the  house  where  Lucia 
was  sheltered. 

"O  my  lord,"  the  Curate  had  replied,  "do  not 
trouble  yourself,  I  will  send  immediately,  and  inform 
them  that  the  young  woman,  her  mother,  if  she  is 
arrived,  and  the  host  and  hostess,  shall  come  here,  if 
my  lord  pleases;  all, those,  in  one  word,  whom  his 
lordship  shall  desire  to  see.'' 

"  I  desire  to  go  and  find  them  myself,''  Federigo 
replied. 

"  Your  lordship  need  not  trouble  yourself,  I  wiH 
send  for  them,  it  is  an  affair  of  a  moment;''  again 
insisted  this  Curate  Marplot  (otherwise  a  very  good 
man),  not  understanding  that  the  Cardinal  wished  by 
this  visit,  to  render  honour  at  once  to  misfortune, 
to  innocence,  to  hospitality,  and  to  his  own  ministry. 
But  the  Superior  having  again  expressed  the  same 
desire,  the  inferior  bowed,  and  moved  away. 

When  these  two  personages  were  perceived  in  the 
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street^  all  the  people  who  were  there  ran  towards 
them,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  hastened  from  all  sides,  those  who  could  crowd- 
ing round  them,  others  following  behind.  The  Curate 
cried,  ''keep  back,  back,  retire!^'  But  Federigo 
said, ''  permit  them,"  and  proceeded,  now  raising  his 
hands  to  bless  the  people,  now  lowering  them  to  caress 
the  children  who  got  between  his  feet.  In  this  manner 
they  reached  the  house,  entered  it,  and  the  crowd 
remained  outside.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  crowd 
there  happened  to  be  the  tailor,  who  had  gone  along 
with  the  others,  his  eyes  riyeted,  his  mouth  open, 
not  knowing  whither  they  were  going.  But  when  he 
saw  the  unexpected  whither,  he  extricated  himself, — 
you  can  imagine  in  what  a  bustle,  crying,  again  and 
again,  "  clear  the  way  for  those  who  enter,^'  and  then 
entered  the  house  also. 

Agnese  and  Lucia  heard  an  increasing  noise  in  the 
street,  and  whilst  they  were  thinking  what  this  might 
be,  they  saw  the  door  open  and  the  Cardinal  and 
Curate  appear. 

'^  Is  this  the  young  girl?'*  demanded  the  first- 
named  personage  of  his  companion,  and  receiving  a 
sign  of  affirmation,  he  turned  towards  Lucia,  who 
had  remained  standing  with  her  mother,  both  of  them 
immoveable  and  mute  from  surprise  and  shame.  But 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  the  aspect,  the  bearing,  and 
above  all  the  words  of  Federigo,  soon  encouraged  * 
them.  "  Poor  girl,**  he  commenced;  "  God  has  per- 
mitted you  to  be  exposed  to  a  great  trial,  but  He 
has  shewn  that  He  has  not  removed  His  eyes  from 
you,  that  He  has  not  forgotten  you.  He  has  placed 
you  in  safety,  and  has   employed  you  in  a  great 
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work,  in  performing  a  great  deed  of  mercy  towards 
one  man,  and,  at  the  same  time^  in  relieving  many 
others." 

Here  the  mistress  of  the  house  entered  the  room. 
She^  hearing  the  noise,  had  also  gone  to  the  window, 
and  seeing  who  entered  her  house,  had  descended  the 
stairs  in  haste,  after  having  arranged  her  dress  as  well 
as  she  could;  almost  at  the  same  moment  the  tailor 
also  entered  at  the  other  door.  Perceiving  that  the 
Cardinal  was  engaged  in  conversation,  they  went  to- 
gether into  a  comer,  where  they  remained  with  great 
respect.  The  Cardinal  having  courteously  saluted 
them,  continued  to  speak  with  the  women,  mingling 
with  his  consolations  some  questions,  to  see  whether 
by  their  replies  he  could  discover  any  occasion  to  do 
good  to  the  one  who  had  suffered  so  much. 

"  All  priests  should  be  like  your  lordship,  so  that 
they  might  take  the  side  of  the  poor  a  little,  and  not 
try  to  get  them  into  trouble,  in  order  merely  to  draw 
themselves  out,^'  said  Agnese,  eucouraged  by  the 
familiar  and  friendly  behaviour  of  Federigo,  and 
angered  by  the  thought  that  the  Signer  Don  Abbon- 
dio,  after  having  always  sacrificed  others,  intended 
even  to  prevent  their  breathing  a  complaint  to  one 
who  was  above  him,  when,  by  a  very  rare  accident, 
an  occasion  had  presented  itself. 

**  Only  say  all  that  you  think,^'  said  the  Cardinal; 
"  speak  fi-eely." 

*^  I  would  only  say  that,  if  our  Signer  Curato  had 
done  his  duty,  the  thing  would  not  have  gone  thus 
far." 

But  the  Cardinal  again  pressiijg  her  to  explain 
herself  more  clearly,  she  began  to  find  herself  embar- 
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rassed  in  relating  a  history  in  which  she  herself  had 
played  a  part  she  cared  little  to  make  known^  especi- 
fkUy  to  such  a  personage.  She  discovered,  however, 
the  means  of  arranging  all;  she  told  the  concerted 
marriage — of  the  refusal  of  Don  Abbondib;  she  did 
not  leave  out  the  excuse  about  the  Superiors  which 
he  had  brought  into  the  field  [ah,  Agnese!];  she  then 
passed  on  to  the  attempt  made  by  Don  Rodrigo,  and 
told  how  they  having,  been  informed  of  it  had  been 
able  to  escape.  *'  Yes,"  continued  she,  "  we  escaped 
only  to  stumble  into  fresh  difficulties.  If  the  Signer 
Curato  had  only  told  us  the  thing  frankly,  and  had 
married  the  poor  young  folks,  we  should  have  gone 
away  all  together,  secretly,  far  away,  to  some  place 
where  no  one  would  have  known  where  we  were,  no, 
not  even  the  air.  In  this  manner  time  was  lost;  and 
there  has  happened  what  has  happened." 

''The  Signer  Curato  shall  answer  to  me  for  this 
deed,"  said  the  Cardinal. 

"  No,  sir;  no,  sir,"  said  Agnese  immediately;  "  I 
have  not  spoken  for  this;  do  not  scold  him,  for  what 
has  been  has  been;  it  would  be  of  no  use;  he,  a  man 
of  this  kind,  were  the  thing  to  occur  again,  he  would 
do  just  the  same." 

But  Lucia,  not  satisfied  with  this  manner  of  re- 
lating the  history,  added, "  We  also  have  done  wrong; 
one  can  see  that  it  was  not  the  will  of  the  Lord  that 
the  thing  should  succeed.'^ 

"  What  evil  have  ydU  done,  poor  girl?"  said 
Federigo. 

Lucia,  spite  of  the  various  glances  her  mother 
secretly  gave  her,  recounted  the  story  of  the  attempt 
made  in  Don  Abbondio's  house;  and  concluded  by 
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saying,  ^  We  have  done  evil,  and  God  has  chastised 
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"  Beceive  from  His  hand  the  sufferings  yon  have 
endured,  and  be  of  good  cheer/'  said  Federigo;  *^  for, 
who  will  have  reason  to  rejoice  and  hope,  if  it  is  not 
he  who  has  suffered  and  thought  of  accusing  himselfT' 

He  then  asked  where  the  affianced  husband  was, 
and  hearing  from  Agnese  (Lucia  remained  silent,  with 
her  head  and  her  eyes  cast  down),  that  he  had  escaped 
from  his  country,  he  expressed  astonishment  and  dis- 
pleasure, and  desired  to  know  the  wherefore. 

Agnese  related  as  well  as  she  could  all  the  little  she 
knew  of  Benzo's  history. 

''  I  have  heard  speak  of  this  youth,''  said  the  Car* 
dinal;  ''but  how  could  a  man  who  is  involved  in 
affidrs  of  this  kind  be  engaged  to  such  a  girl  as  this?" 

*'  He  was  an  excellent  young  man,"  said  Lucia, 
blushing,  but  with  a  firm  voice. 

*'  He  was  a  quiet  youth,  almost  too  quiet,"  added 
Agnese,  **  and  this  you  may  ask  of  any  one;  of  the 
Curate  even.  Who  knows  what  intrigues  they  have 
planned  yonder — ^what  cabals?  Little  is  required  to 
make  the  poor  appear  rogues." 

''  That  is  only  too  true,"  said  the  Cardinal;  **  I  will 
inquire  after  him,  without  doubt/'  and  he  made  them 
tell  him  the  name  and  surname  of  the  young  man, 
and  noted  them  down  in  a  little  memorandum-book. 
He  then  added,  that  he  intended  in  a  few  days  to  visit 
their  village;  that  then  Lucia  would  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed there  without  fear,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  he 
would  consider  where  he  could  provide  a  place  for 
her,  where  she  could  be  secure,  until  every  thing 
should  be  arranged  for  the  best. 
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He  then  turned  to  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house^  who  immediately  came  forward.  He  renewed 
the  thanks  which  he  had  before  sent  by  the  Curate^ 
and  asked  whether  they  should  be  willing  to  shelter 
for  a  few  days  longer^  these  guests  whom  God  had 
sent  them. 

"Oh,  yes,  my  lord!"  replied  the  woman,  with  a 
Toice  and  manner  which  expressed  much  more  than 
this  short  reply  did,  stifled  as  her  words  were  by  her 
confusion.     But  the  husband,  animated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  personage,  and  by  the  desire  of  doing 
himself  honour  upon  an  occasion  of  so  much  import- 
ance, anxiously  studied  some  beautiful  reply.     He 
wrinkled  his  forehead,  rolled  his  eyes,  and  pressed 
his  Hps,  sought,  strained,  and  felt  within  him  a  con- 
fusion of  mutilated  ideas  and  half  words — but  time 
pressed;  the  Cardinal  seemed  already  to  have  inter- 
preted the  silence;  the  poor  man  opened  his  lips,  and 
said,  " imagine!*'    Nothing  else  would  come.    A  cir- 
cumstance which   not   only  astonished  him  at  the 
moment,  but  always  with  its  troublesome  memory 
spoiled  the  pleasure  of  this  great  honour  conferred 
upon  him.     And  how  many  times,  turning  this  over 
in  his  thoughts,  and  placing  himself  again  in  imagi- 
nation in  the  same  circumstances,  there  would  come 
into  his  mind,  as  though  to  spite  him,  words  which 
all  of  them  would  have  been  so  much  better  than  this 
foolish  "  imagined    But,  as  an  old  proverb  says,  the 
head  is  full  enough  of  thought  when  it  is  too  late  to 
use  it. 

The  Cardinal  took  his  leave,  saying,  "  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  be  upon  this  house." 

He  then,  in  the  evening,  asked  the  Curate  how  it 
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would  be  proper  to  recompense  the  tailor,  who  could 
not  be  rich^  for  this  expensive  hospitality,  more 
especially  in  these  times.  The  Curate  replied  that, 
certainly,  neither  the  gains  of  his  trade  nor  the  profit 
arising  from  certain  little  fields  which  the  good  tailor 
possessed  of  his  own,  would  have  been  sufficient  in 
the  present  year  to  place  him  in  a  situation  to  be 
liberal  towards  others;  but  that,  having  saved  some- 
thing in  past  years,  and  that,  being  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  could  afibrd  to  be  at 
some  little  expense  without  inconveniencing  himself, 
that  he  would  do  this  certainly  with  pleasure;  and 
thus,  that  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  making  him 
accept  any  recompense. 

"  He  may  have  probably,"  said  the  Cardinal, 
"  accounts  against  people  who  cannot  pay." 

''  You  can  imagine,  my  illustrious  Signor,  whether 
this  is  the  case.  These  poor  people  pay  with  the 
profit  they  gain  by  the  harvest;  the  past  year  there 
was  no  profit;  this  year,  all  have  remained  losers.'' 

**Well,"  said  Federigo,  "I  will  take  upon  myself 
all  these  debts;  and  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  get 
from  him  the  note  of  these  agreements,  and  you  will 
settle  them.'* 

"  It  wiU  be  a  considerable  sum." 

''AU  the  better;  there  will  perhaps  be  also  only 
too  many  who  will  have  no  bills,  because  they  can 
fijid  no  credit.'* 

*'  Ah,  only  too  many !  One  does  as  well  as  one  can; 
but  how  to  satisfy  all  in  times  such  as  these  !  '* 

^^Let  him  clothe  them  all  at  my  expense,  and  pay 
him  weU.  Truly,  in  this  year,  it  appears  to  me  robbery 
giving  money  for  anything  except  bread;  but  this  is 
a  peculiar  case." 
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We  will  not,  however,  close  the  history  of  this  day 
without  briefly  recounting  the  manner  in  which  the 
Unknown  terminated  it. 

This  time,  the  news  of  his  conversion  had  pre- 
ceded  him  in  the  valley;  there  it  had  speedily  spread 
itself,  and  had  excited  everywhere  an  amazement,  an 
anxiety,  an  anger,  a  murmur.  To  the  first  bravoes 
or  servitors,  they  were  the  same,  he  encountered,  he 
signed  that  they  should  follow  him;  and  this  he  did 
to  all  he  met  All  followed  him,  with  an  unusual 
suspense,  but  with  their  customary  obedience;  thus, 
with  an  ever-increasing  train,  he  arrived  at  the  castle. 
He  signed  to  those  who  stood  at  the  portal,  that  they 
should  follow  after  him  with  the  others;  he  entered 
the  first  court;  rode  towards  the  middle,  and  there, 
being  still  mounted  on  his  mule,  he  sent  forth  his 
shout  of  thunder;  this  was  the  customary  signal  for 
all  those  who  heard  it  immediately  to  hasten  to  the 
spot.  In  one  moment,  those  who  had  been  dispersed 
through  the  castle  came  forth  at  this  shout,  and  joined 
themselves  to  the  rest  of  the  troop;  all  gazed  at  their 
master. 

"  Go,  and  await  me  in  the  great  hall,*'  said  he  to 
them,  and  from  the  back  of  his  mule  he  saw  them 
depart.  He  then  descended,  conducted  the  animal 
himself  to.  the  stable,  and  hastened  where  he  was 
expected.  At  his  appearance,  a  great  whispering 
which  had  been  going  on  immediately  ceased;  they 
all  crowded  together  in  one  part  of  the  hall,  leaving 
for  him  a  wide  space:  there  might  have  been  about 
thirty  bravoes. 

The  Unknown  raised  his  hand,  as  though  to  preserve 
this  sudden  silence;  he  raised  his  head,  which  towered 
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above  the  others  of  the  band^  and  said,  '^Listen  all 
of  you,  and  not  one  speak,  unless  he  is  questioned. 
Children!  the  path  along  which  we  have  travelled 
until  now  leads  to  the  depths  of  hell.  It  is  not  a 
reproach  which  I  am  going  to  make  you,  I  who  am 
beyond  all  of  you,  I  who  am  the  worst  of  all;  but 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  to  you.  God,  mercifully 
has  called  to  me  to  alter  my  life;  and  I  will  alter  it, 
I  have  already  altered  it;  this  d^s  He  to  you  alL 
Know  therefore,  and  hold  it  for  the  truth,  that  I  am 
resolved  sooner  to  die,  than  henceforth  to  do  anything 
contrary  to  His  holy  law,  I  withdraw  from  every  one 
of  you  the  wicked  orders  which  you  have  received 
from  me— you  understand  me;  thus  I  command  you 
to  do  nothing  of  that  which  was  commanded  you  to 
do.  And  hold  this  also  equally  certain,  that  no 
one  from  this  time  forth  shall  commit  evil  under  my 
protection,  or  in  my  service.  Who  desires  to  remain 
with  me  on  these  conditions  shall  be  to  me  like  a 
son;  and  I  shall  be  happy,  when  a  day  of  famine 
arrives,  to  satisfy  the  last  of  you  with  the  last  morsel 
of  bread  which  remains  to  me  in  the  house.  Who 
does  not  desire  this,  shall  receive  the  salaiy  which 
is  due  to  him,  and  something  more — he  can  take 
his  departure;  but  he  shall  never  more  set  foot  here, 
unless  he  wishes  to  change  his  life,  and  then  he 
will  always  be  received  with  open  arms.  Beflect 
upon  this  to-night;  to-morrow  morning,  I  shall  call 
you,  one  by  one,  to  return  me  your  answer;  and 
then  I  will  give  you  fresh  orders.  For  the  present, 
let  every  one  retire  to  his  station.  And  God,  who 
has  exercised  such  mercy  towards  me,  send  you  good 
thoughts." 
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Here  he  ended,  and  all  remained  silent  However 
varied  and  tumultuous  were  the  thoughts  which 
agitated  these  hrains,  not  a  single  sign  of  them  was 
outwardly  observable.  They  were  accustomed  to 
receive  their  master's  voice  as  the  manifestation  of 
a  will  which  was  not  to  be  gainsaid;  and  this  voice, 
announcing  that  the  will  was  changed,  gave  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  it  had  become  weak.  Neither 
did  it  occur  to  one  among  them  that,  having  been 
converted,  they  could  treat  him  with  insult,  or  speak 
to  him  as  to  another  man.  They  saw  in  him  a  saint; 
but  one  of  those  saints  who  are  painted  with  an  elevated 
head,  and  a  sword  in  one  hand.  Besides  fear,  they 
abo  felt  for  him  (more  particularly  those  who  were 
bom  in  his  dominions,  and  this  was  the  greater 
portion,)  the  affection  of  subjects  to  their  lord;  they 
were  filled  all  of  them  with  admiration  of  him;  and 
in  his  presence  they  experienced  a  sort  of  bashfiilness 
which  even  the  most  rude  and  petulant  experience 
before  a  superiority  which  they  have  already  recog- 
nised. Besides,  the  things  which  they  had  just  heard 
firom  these  lips  were,  although  odious  to'  their  ears, 
neither  false,  nor  entirely  strange  to  their  minds;  if 
they  had  a  thousand  times  joked  upon  them,  it  was 
not  because  they  did  not  believe  them,  so  much  as  to 
prevent  by  these  very  jokes,  the  fear  which  would 
have  been  occasioned  by  thinking  seriously  about  them. 
And  now  seeing  the  effi^ct  in  a  mind  like  their  master's, 
there  was  not  one  who,  more  or  less,  did  not  apply 
his  mind  to  its  contemplation,  at  least  for  some  time. 
Added  to  all  this,  that  some  among  them  having  been 
in  the  morning  beyond  the  valley,  had  been  the  first 
to  hear  the  great  news,  had  both  seen  and  related  the 
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joy^  the  confidence  of  the  populace^  the  love  and  the 
veneration  for  the  Unknown,  which  had  filled  the 
place  of  their  hatred  and  terror.  So  that,  in  the  man 
whom  they  had  always  regarded  with  fear,  even 
although  they  themselves  formed  part  of  his  strength, 
they  saw  now  the  wonder,  the  idol  of  a  multitude; 
they  saw  him  elevated  above  all  others,  in  a  very 
difierent  manner  than  before,  but  not  less  elevated; 
always  above  the  common  herd — ^always  the  head. 

They  were  confounded,  uncertain  one  of  the  other, 
and  even  of  themselves.  This  one  tormented  him- 
self; another  formed  designs  of  where  he  should  go 
and  seek  shelter  and  employment;  another  questioned 
himself- whether  he  should  be  able  to  become  a  worthy 
man;  another,  moved  by  these  words,  felt  a  certain 
inclination  to  follow  them;  and  a  fifth,  without  re- 
solving anything,  proposed  promising  to  remain  here 
for  the  present,  to  eat  the  bread  which  was  thus 
generously  offered,  and  which  was  so  scarce,  and  thus 
gain  time — no  one  breathed.  And  when  the  Un- 
known, at  the  end  of  his  address,  again  raised  this 
commanding  hand,  in  sign  to  them  to  depart,  they 
very  quietly,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  went  forth.  He 
went  out  after  them,  and  pausing  first  of  all  in  the 
middle  of  the  court,  he  stood  to  watch  in  the  twilight 
how  they  disbanded  themselves,  and  how  each  one 
went  to  his  post.  He  next  ascended  into  the  castle, 
took  his  lamp,  and  again  traversed  the  courts,  the 
corridors,  the  halls,  visited  all  the  entrances,  and  then 
having  seen  that  all  was  quiet,  he  at  length  retired  to 
repose.  Yes,  to  repose,  because  he  was  overcome  by 
sleep. 

Never  had  he,  under  any  circumstances,  upon  any 
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one  single  occasion^  been  so  oppressed  by  affairs,  at 
once  so  embarrassing  and  so  urgent,  and  yet  he  was 
overpowered  by  sleep.     Remorse,  which  the  night 
before  had  arisen  within  him,  and  which  was  not  to 
be  soothed,  sent  forth  cries  even  still  louder,  more 
severe,  more  arbitrary;  and  yet  he  had  sleep  upon 
him.     The  order,  the  species  of  government,  esta- 
blished  by  him  in  so  many  years,  with  so  much  pains, 
with  so  singular  a  mixture  of  audacity  and  perseve* 
ranee,  he  himself  had  endangered  by  a  few  words. 
The  entire  dependence  of  his  household,  their  com- 
plete subjection  to  his  will,  their  robbers^  fidelity, 
upon  which  he  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  re- 
pose, he  had  now  himself  destroyed;  his  means  of 
assistance  he  had  changed  into  a  mountain  of  diffi- 
culties, he  had  himself  sown  confusion,  and  in  his  own 
house;  and  yet  spite  of  all  this,  he  was  overpowered 
with  sleep!     He  therefore  entered  his  chamber,  ap- 
proached the  bed  which  the  night  before  he  had  found 
BO  full  of  thorns,  and  knelt  down  beside  it  with  the 
intention  of  prayer.    He  discovered  in  a  deep  recess 
of  his  mind,  the  prayer  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
repeat  when  a  child;  he  began  to  repeat  it,  and  these 
words,  which  had  remained  such  a  long  time  forgot- 
ten, returned  one  by  one  to  his  remembrance.     He 
experienced  a  mingling  of  indescribable  emotions — 
a  certain  delight,  in  this  return  to  the  habits  of  inno- 
cence— an  increase  of  grief  at  the  thought  of  the 
abyss  which  he  placed  between  that  time  and  the 
present — a  burning  desire,  by  deeds  of  expiation,  to 
gain  a  new  conscience,  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  mind 
more  nearly  allied  to  that  innocence  which  he  could 
never  again  hope  to  attain;  and  together  with  these 
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emotions^  gratitude  and  confidence  in  that  mercy 
which  could  conduct  him  to  this  state  of  mind^  and 
which  had  abready  given  him  so  many  tokens  that  it 
desired  this  for  him. 

Thus  ended  this  day^  still  so  celebrated  when  our 
author  wrote;  yet  of  which^  at  the  present  day,  had 
it  not  been  for  him^  nothing  would  be  known,  at  least 
none  of  the  particulars;  for  Bipamonti  and  Bivola^ 
cited  above^  only  say  that  this  so  notorious  tyrant^ 
after  a  conversation  with  Federigo,  wonderfully  altered 
the  manner  of 'his  life  from  that  time  forth.  And 
how  many  are  there  who  have  read  the  works  of  these 
two  authors?  Fewer  even  than  those  who  will  read 
this  book  of  ours.  And  who  knows^  if  in  the  valley 
itself,  had  any  one  now  the  desire  to  seek,  and  the 
ability  to  discover  information,  whether  there  would 
be  yet  found  remaining  any  confused  tradition  of  the 
events?  So  much  has  occurred  between  then  and 
now! 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  day  following^  in  Lucia's  native  village^  and  in 
all  the  territory  of  Lecco^  nothing  was  spoken  of  but 
her^  the  Unknownj  the  Archbishop^  and  another  per- 
son^ who;  however  much  it  pleased  him  to  be  spoken 
of  in  the  worlds  would  in  the  present  instance  have 
desired  less  notoriety — we  would  say  Don  Bodrigo. 

Do  not  imagine^  however^  that  his  deeds  had  not 
been  spoken  of  before;  they  had  been — but  only  in 
interrupted  and  secret  conversations;  it  was  necessary 
that  two  people  knew  each  other  very  well,  before 
they  opened  their  hearts  upon  such  a  subject,  and 
even  then  they  were  fiu:  from  entering  into  it  with 
all  the  warmth  of  sentiment  which  they  would  have 
been  able  to  do, — ^for  men,  generally  speaking,  when 
they  cannot  without  serious  danger  express  their  in- 
dignation, not  only  exhibit  less,  and  keep  concealed 
within  them  that  which  they  feel,  but  also  really  feel 
less.  But  now,  who  could  prevent  themselves  in- 
quiring about  and  reasoning  upon  an  event  which 
had  made  so  much  noise,  an  event  in  which  the  hand 
of  Providence  was  visible,  and  in  which  two  such 
distinguished  personages  played  such  distinguished 
parts?  In  one  of  whom  such  a  courageous  love  of 
justice  united  itself  with  so  muc^  authority;  in  the 
other,  in  which  it  seemed  that  oppression  personified, 
had  humbled  itself,  and  that  so  to  say  the  whole 
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bravo-system  had  laid  down  arms  and  besought  re- 
pose. Through  such  comparisons  Don  Bodrigo  became 
somewhat  petty.  People  now  understood  what  it 
really  was  to  torment  innocence^  in  order  to  dishonour 
it,  to  persecute  it  with  such  impudent  obstinacy,  with 
such  atrocious  violence,  with  such  abominable  deceit. 
There  passed  before  them  in  review  upon  this  occa- 
sion all  the  other  deeds  of  prowess  performed  by  this 
Signor;  and  they  now  spoke  just  as  they  felt,  every 
one  encouraged  by  finding  that  all  were  agreed. 
There  was  a  murmuring,  a  general  tumult,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  Don  Rodrigo's  palace,  how- 
ever, for  reason  of  the  bravoes  which  this  man  had 
around  him. 

A  considerable  share  of  this  public  odium  fell  also 
upon  his  friends  and  courtiers.  The  Signor  Fodesta 
was  well  called  over  the  coals  j  he  who  was  always 
deaf,  blind,  and  dumb  towards  the  acts  of  this  tyrant; 
but.this  took  place  far  from  the  presence  of  the  Signor 
Podesta;  for  if  he  had  no  bravoes,  he  had  at  least 
constables.  With  the  Doctor  Azzecca-Garbugli,  who 
possessed  only  useless  words  and  cabalistical  know- 
ledge, and  with  other  small  courtiers,  his  equals,  they 
were  not  so  ceremonious;  they  were  pointed  after, 
and  such  glances  cast  at  them,  that  for  some  time  they 
considered  it  best  not  to  shew  themselves  in  the 
streets. 

Don  Bodrigo  was  struck,  iis  by  a  thunder-bolt,  at 
this  unexpected  news,  so  different  from  the  intelligence 
he  had  daily  awaited,  nay,  almost  every  moment 
expected  to  receive;  he  kept  himself  shut  up  in  his 
castle  alone  with  his  bravoes,  for  two  days,  to  devour 
his  rage;' the  third,  he  set  out  for  Milan.    Had  there 
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been  only  the  dnll  murmur  of  the  people,  although 
affairs  had  gone  on  so  unfortunately,  he  would  have 
remained  in  the  country  on  purpose  to  oppose  it,  as 
well  as  to  seek  an  occasion  of  maMng  one  of  the  most 
insolent  an  example  for  all  the  rest;  but  what  drove 
him  away  was  the  certain  intelligence  that  the  Car- 
dinal was  also  coming  to  visit  this  part  of  the  territory. 
His  uncle,  the  Count,  who  only  knew  as  much  of  this 
history  as  Attilio  had  told  him,  would  Certainly  have 
expected  that,  upon  an  occasion  such  as  the  present, 
Don  Bodrigo  shoidd  have  played  a  distinguished  part, 
and  have  received  in  pubUc  the  most  marked  recep- 
tion from  the  Cardinal;  but  one  sees  how  much  dis- 
posed he  was  to  such  a  mode  of  conduct.  He  would 
have  expected  it,  and  woidd  have  had  the  whole 
minutely  related  to  him;  for  this  was  an  important 
occasion,  which  would  shew  in  what  esteem  their 
family  was  held  by  a  powerful  authority.  To  remove 
himself^  however,  from  such  an  annoying  embarrass- 
ment, Don  Bodrigo  arose  one  morning  before  the 
sun, — placed  himself  in  a  carriage,  with  Griso,  and 
with  other  bravoes  outside,  both  before  and  behind, 
and  leaving  word  that  the  rest  of  the  domestics  should 
follow, — he  departed  like  a  fugitive  (if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  elevate  our  characters  by  an  illustrious 
comparison),  like  Catiline  leaving  Bome,  raging  with 
anger,  and  swearing  to  return  quickly  and  accomplish 
his  vengeance. 

Meanwhile  the  Cardinal  continued  his  progress, 
each  day  visiting  one  of  the  parishes  situated  in  the 
territory  of  Lecco.  The  day  on  which  he  should 
arrive  at  Lucia's  village,  a  great  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants had  gone  forth  along  the  road  to  meet  him. 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  Tillage,  exactly  at  one  side  of 
the  cottage  belonging  to  our  two  women,  there  was 
erected  a  triumphant  arch  constructed  of  wood,  coyered 
with  straw  and  moss,  ornamented  by  green  boughs 
of  the  holm  and  holly,  distinguished  by  their  scarlet 
berries.  The  front  of  the  church  was  decorated  with 
tapestry;  from  the  windows  were  hung  coverlets, 
sheets,  and  children's  swaddling  clothes,  disposed  after 
the  fashion  of  pennons;  all  the  few  necessaries,  in  short, 
which  could  be  made  to  appear  superfluities.  Towards 
evening,  the  time  when  the  Cardinal  was  expected, 
those  who  had  remained  at  home,  old  people,  women 
and  children  for  the  most  part,  also  set  out  to  meet 
him,  preceded  by  Don  Abbondio,  who  was  gloomy 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  festivity,  partly  owing  to  the 
uproar  which  confounded  him,  to  the  stir  of  people 
around  and  behind  him,  which  he  kept  repeating 
made  his  head  turn  round,  and  also  occasioned  by  the 
secret  fear  that  the  women  might  have  told  certain 
things  to  the  Cardinal,  and  that  he  should  have  to 
relate  to  him  the  affair  of  the  marriage.  ,.--At  length 
was  seen  the  Cardinal,  or  rather  the  crowd,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  he  in  his  litter,  surrounded  by  bia 
suite;  for  of  all  this  there  was  only  to  be  perceived 
an  indication  in  the  air  above  this  crowd  of  heads,  a 
piece  of  the  cross  borne  by  the  Chaplain,  who  rode 
along  on  a  mule.  The  people  who  were  with  Don 
Abbondio  hastened  to  join  the  others,  and  he,  having 
said  three  or  four  times,  '^  slowly,  proceed  in  a  line; 
what  are  you  doing?"  angrily  turned  back,,  and 
grumbling,  '^  it  is  a  Babel,  it  is  a  real  Babel! ''  entered 
the  church,  which  was  empty,  and  prepared  to  await 
the  Cardinal  there. 
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The  Cardinal  came  along^  bestowing  benedictions 
with  his  hand^  and  receiving  them  from  the  mouths 
of  the  crowds  which  the  attendants  could  scarcely^ 
spite  of  all  their  efforts^  keep  a  little  back.  This 
being  Lucia's  Tillage,  the  inhabitants  desired  to  do 
the  Cardinal  peculiar  honour;  but  this  was  net  easy, 
as  it  was  the  custom  wherever  he  arrived  for  all  the 
people  to  do  the  very  most  they  could.  Even  at  the 
very  commencement  of  his  Archbishop's  career,  at 
his  first  solemn  entrance  into  the  cathedral,  the  crowd 

* 

and  the  impetuosity  of  the  people  behind  him  was 
such,  that  his  life  was  feared  for;  and  some  gentlemen 
who  were  near  him  had  drawn  their  swords  to  terrify 
and  repulse  the  crowd.  Such  was  the  disorder  and 
violence  of  those  times,  that  even  in  the  general 
desire  to  do  honour  to  their  bishop  in  the  church, 
and  again,  in  the  desire  to  moderate  the  people's 
enthusiasm,  blood  was  nearly  shed.  And  even  this 
defence  would  have  been  insufficient,  had  not  the 
Master  and  Deputy-master  of  the  ceremonies,  aClerici 
and  a  Ficozzi,  two  young  priests,  strong  both  in  body 
and  mind,  raised  him  in  their  arms  and  carried  him 
with  care  from  the  door  to  the  high-altar.  This  first 
entrance  into  the  church  may  be,  without  joking, 
counted  among  his  pastoral  fatigues,  and  among  the 
dangers  which  he  had  passed  through,  even  after  he 
had  made  many  ^iscopal  visits. 

He  entered  th&  church  also  with  difficulty;  pro- 
ceeded to  the  altar,  where,  having  some  time  stood  in 
prayer,  he  addressed,  as  was  his  custom,  a  short  dis- 
course to  the  people,  regarding  his  love  for  them,  his 
desire  for  their  salvation,  and  in  what  manner  they 
should  dispose  themselves  for  the  divine  service  of 
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those  of  her  mother^  or  rather  she  had  none;  she  had 
entirely  abandoned  herself  to  the  will  of  Providence. 
She  sought,  therefore,  to  let  these  discourses  drop, 
or  said  in  general  terms,  that  she  had  no  longer  any 
hope  or  desire  regarding  things  in  this  world,  except 
the  desire  of  being  soon  able  to  join  her  mother; 
mostly  a  flood  of  tears  opportunely  cut  short  her 
words. 

"Dost  thou  know  why  this  seems  so  to  thee?" 
said  Agnese;  "  it  is  because  thou  hast  suffered  60 
much,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  thee  that  all  can  again 

be  well.     But  leave  all  to  the  Lord;  and  if 

And  only  let  a  gleam  appear,  scarcely  a  gleam  of 
hope,  and  then  thou  wilt  be  able  to  tell  me  whether 
thou  art  still  of  the  same  mind.''  Lucia  kissed  her 
mother  and  wept. 

For  the  rest,  between  them  and  their  hosts  there 
had  arisen  a  great  friendship;  and  where  should  it 
arise,  if  not  between  the  benefited  and  their  bene- 
factors, when  both  one  and  the  other  are  excellent 
people?  Agnese  especially  had  great  gossips  with 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  The  tailor  also  gave  them 
some  amusement  with  his  histories  and  moral  dis- 
courses; and  at  dinner,  more  particularly,  he  had 
always  something  interesting  to  relate  of  Boro  d'An- 
tona,  or  of  the  Desert  Fathers. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  village  there  resided 
a  married  pair  of  importance  —  Don  Ferrante  and 
Donna  Pressede;  their  surname  of  course  has  remained 
in  the  pen  of  our  Anonymous.  Donna  Pressede  was 
an  old  gentlewoman,  much  inclined  to  doing  goo^; 
a  profession  certainly  the  most  worthy  which  a  woman 
can  exercise;   but  which,  carried  too  far,  may  do 
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nuficliiefy  like  all  other  things.  In  order  to  do  good, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  what  is  good;  and  as  in  every 
thing  else,  we  can  only  know  this  through  our  pas- 
sions^ by  means  of  our  judgments  and  our  ideas> 
which  very  often  may  chance  to  be  erroneous.  Donna 
Fressede  stood  in  the  s'ame  relationship  to  her  ideas 
which  one  ought  to  do  with  one's  friends ;  she  had 
few^  but  to  these  she  was  very  much  attached;  un- 
fortunately»  however,  among  these  few,  there  were 
some  which  were  distorted,  and  these  were  not  less 
dear  to  her.  Therefore  it  sometimes  happened  that 
she  proposed  for  good,  that  which  was  really  not  so, 
or  that  she  chose  means  which  would  bring  aboiit 
an  opposite  effect,  or  that  she  believed  other  means 
lawful  which  in  effect  were  unlawful,  and  this  from 
a  confused  supposition  that  he  who  does  more  than 
his  duty,  may  direct  his  condust  as  he  pleases.  It 
not  i:^ifi:equently  occurred  that  in  an  affair  she  would 
often  not  see  what  was  real,  and  again  would  see 
what  there  really  was  not;  many  other  similar  things 
happened  to  her,  which  may,  and  do  often,  happen 
to  all  people,  not  even  excepting  the  very  best;  but 
to  Donna  Fressede  theses  things  happened  very  often, 
and  not  un&equently  all  at  the  same  time. 

Hearing  Lucia's  singular  history,  and  all  that  upon 
the  occasion  was  said  about  the  young  girl,  she  was 
seized  with  a  curiosity  to  see  her,  and  sent  a  coach, 
attended  by  an  old  usher,  to  fetch  the  mother  and 
daughter.  The  latter  felt  no  inclination  to  comply, 
and  requested  the  tailor  who  had  borne  this  embassy 
to  them,  to  discover  some  means  of  excusing  her. 
As  long  as  it  had  merely  been  insignificant  people 
who  desired  to  see  the  girl  of  the  miracle,  the  tailor 
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had  willingly  performed  this  service;  but  in  the  pre* 
sent  instance  the  refusal  appeared  to  him  a  species  of 
rebellion.  He  made  many  excuses^  many  exclama- 
tions^ said  many  things^  ^'  that  this  could  not  be  done, 
that  this  was  a  great  family,  and  that  one  could  not 
say  no  to  gentlefolks;  that  this  might  be  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  to  them;  and  that  the  Signora  Fressede 
was  a  holy  woman,"  and  in  short,  said  so  many  things, 
that  Lucia  was  obliged  to  surrender,  all  the  sooner 
too,  as  Agnese  confirmed  these  reasons  by  repeating 
as  often  "  certainly,  certainly." 

When  they  arrived  before  the  great  lady,  she  gavq 
them  a  very  grand  reception,  and  made  them  many 
congratulations;  she  questioned,  she  counselled  them; 
and  all  this,  with  a  certain  superiority  almost  innate, 
but  softened  by  many  humble  expressions,  tempered 
by  a  deal  of  zeal,  embellished  by  a  deal  of  godliness, 
so  that  Agnese,  almost  immediately,  and  Lucia  after  a 
short  time,  began  to  feel  relieved  from  the  oppressive 
respect  which  at  first  this  lordly  presence  had  inspired 
them  with;  nay,  they  even  felt  a  certain  attraction 
in  it.  *  But  to  be  brief.  Donna  Fressede,  hearing  that 
the  Cardinal  had  engaged  to  find  an  asylum  for  Lucia, 
and  excited  by  the  desire  of  at  once  seconding  and 
forestalling  this  good  intention,  offered  to  take  the 
young  girl  into  her  house,  where,  without  being 
devoted  to  any  particular  service,  she  could,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  pleasure,  assist  the  other  women  in 
their  work.  She  added  that  she  would  inform  his 
lordship. 

Besides  the  clear  and  immediate  good  which  there 
was  in  a  deed  such  as  this.  Donna  Fressede  saw  and 
proposed  to  herself  another^  one  much  more  consider- 
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able  according  to  ber;  and  this  was  to  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased^  to  place  in  tbe  rigbt  path  a  young  girl 
who  stood  very  much  in  need  of  such  guidance.  For, 
from  the  first  time  she  had  heard  speak  of  Lucia,  she 
had  immediately  persuaded  herself  that  a  girl  who 
couldhaveengagedberself  to  a good-lbr-nothingfellow, 
a  man  guilty  of  sedition,  to  a  rascal,  in  short,  must 
have  some  defect,  some  hidden  fault  '  Tell  me  who 
thou  keepest  company  with,  and  I  will  tell  thee  who 
thou  art.'  The  sight  of  Lucia  Jiad  confirmed  this 
persuasion.  Not  that,  at  the  bottom,  as  she  said,  she 
did  not  appear  to  her  a  good  young  girl;  but  there 
were  many  things  to  be  said.  This  little  cast  down 
head,  with  this  chin  buried  in  her  throat,  this  manner 
of  not  replying,  or  of  replying  only  in  a  few  words, 
as  though  unwillingly,  might  indicate  modesty;  but 
it  could  equally  denote  obstinacy;  it  was  not  difficult 
to  divine  that  this  little  head  had  its  own  ideas.  And 
then  this  blushing  every  moment,  and  these  sighs  — :— 
and  these  two  large  eyes,  which  did  not  please  Donna 
Pressede  at  all !  She  felt  certain,  as  though  she  knew 
it  from  very  good  authority,  that  all  Lucia's  misfortunes 
were  a  punishment  from  heaven  for  her  friendship 

with  this  good-for-nothing and  a  warning  to  her 

to  release  herself;  and,  such  being  the  case,  she  prp^ 
posed  to  co-operate  in  such  a  work.  Since,  as  she 
often  said  to  others  and  to  herself,  all  her  study  was 
to  second  the  will  of  heaven;  but  she  often  made  a 
gross  blunder  in  mistaking  her  own  brain  for  heaven. 
However  regarding  her  second  intention,  she  carefully 
preserved  herself  from  giving  the  slightest  hint.  For 
one  of  her  maxims  was  this,  that  to  succeed  in  doing 
good  to  people,  the  first  thing,  in  most  cases,  is  not 
to  make  them  a  party  in  the  design. 
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The  mother  and  daughter  looked  at  each  other* 
Considering  the  sad.  necessity  there  was  that  they 
should  part^  this  offer  appeared  to  both  of  them  ac* 
ceptable^  were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  that  this 
yilla  was  so  near  their  village;  where^  even  at  the  very 
worst,  they  could  meet  and  be  together,  whilst  the 
feimily  was  in  the  country.  They  read  in  each  other's 
y''  eyes  this  consent,  and  both  turned  towards  Donna 
Fressede  with  those  thanks  which  accept.  She  re- 
newed her  politeness  and  promises,  and  said  that  she 
would  immediately  send  a  letter  to  be  presented  to 
the  Cardinal. 

The  women  haying  taken  their  departure^  she 
caused  the  letter  to  be  written  by  Don  Ferrante,  who, 
being  a  literary  man,  as  we  shall  afterwards  relate 
more  particularly,  she  employed  as  her  secretary  upon 
important  occasions.  And  such  a  one  being  now 
required,  Don  Ferrante  exercised  all  his  learning, 
and  giving  the  draft  to  his  wife  to  copy,  warmly 
recommended  her  to  be  careful  of  the  orthography, 
which  was  one  of  the  many  things  which  he  had 
studied.  Donna  Fressede  copied  it  very  carefiiUy, 
and  despatched  it  to  the  tailor's  house.  This  occurred 
two  or  three  days  before  the  Cardinal  sent  the  litter 
to  carry  the  women  back  to  their  village. 

Having  arrived  there,  they  descended  at  the  par* 
sonage,  where  the  Cardinal  was  staying.  He  ordered 
them  immediately  to  be  introduced;  the  Chaplain, 
who  was  the  first  to  see  them,  hastened  to  obey  the 
command,  detaining  them  only  so  long  as  was  neces- 
sary to  give  them,  in  all  haste,  a  few  instructions  re- 
garding the  etiquette  to  be  used  towards  his  lordship, 
and  regarding  the  titles  to  be  addressed  to  him,  a 
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thing  which  the  Chaplain  was  accustomed  to  do  when- 
ever he  could  do  it  unknown  to  the  Cardinal.  It 
was  for  this  poor  man  a  constant  torment^  the  seeing 
how  little  order  reigned  around  Federigo  in  this  par- 
ticular. "  All/'  said  he  to  the  household,  "  through 
the  too  great  goodness  of  this  blessed  man,  through 
his  great  familiarity.''  And  he  related  how  he  had 
heard  even  more  than  once,  with  his  own  ears,  people 
reply,  *' Yes,  sir;  no,  sir." 

In  this  moment  the  Cardinal  was  discoursing  with 
Don  Abbondio  regarding  the  affairs  of  his  parish,  so 
that  he  was  not  able  to  give,  as  he  would  have  desired, 
his  instructions  to  the  women.  He  could  only  in 
passing  them  on  his  way  out,  when  they  were  coming 
forward,  give  them  a  glance,  which  shewed  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  them,  and  that  they  should  continue, 
like  good  souls,  to  say  nothing. 

After  the  first  reception  on  one  side,  and  the  first 
curtsies  on  the  other  side  were  over,  Agnese  drew 
the  letter  from  her  bosom,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Cardinal,  saying,  ''  This  is  from  the  Signora  Donna 
Fressede,  who  says  she  knows  your  lordship  very 
well,  my  lord;  for  it  is  natural  that  all  great  people 
should  know  each  other.  When  you  have  read  it 
you  will  see." 

"  Good,"  said  Federigo,  when  he  had  read  it,  and 
extracted  the  sense  from  all  the  flowers  of  Don  Fer- 
rante's  style.  '^  I  know  this  house  sufficiently  to  feel 
certain  that  Lucia  has  been  invited  from  a  good  in- 
tention, and  that  there  she  will  be  safe  from  the  snares 
and  violence  of  her  persecutor."  What  conception 
he  had  formed  of  Donna  Eressede's  head,  we  are  not 
told.  Probably  she  was  not  the  person  he  would  have 
vol*.  II.  N 
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selected  for  such  a  purpose;  but,  as  we  have  said,  or 
given  it  to  be  understood  elsewhere,  it  was  not  his 
custom  to  disarrange  affairs  which  did  not  concern 
him,  in  order  to  arrange  them  better. 

'^  Accept  quietly  this  separation,  and  the  uncertainty 
in  which  you  are  placed;  but,"  continued  he,  ^'have 
confidence  that  this  trial  may  soon  end,  and  that  the 
Lord  will  conduct  all  to  the  termination  He  has 
ordained;  but  consider  as  certain  that  whatever  He 
wills  will  be  the  best  for  you."  He  bestowed  on 
Lucia  in  particular  some  other  friendly  remembrance, 
and  spoke  words  of  comfort  to  them  both,  blessed 
them,  and  allowed  them  to  depart.  Scarcely  were 
they  outside  the  door,  than  they  found  themselves  in 
a  perfect  swarm  of  their  firiends;  all  the  community, 
one  might  say,  who  were  expecting  them,  and  who 
conducted  them  to  their  house  as  in  triumph.  There 
was  among  all  these  women  quite  a  rivalry  of  con- 
gratulations, of  condolence,  of  questions,  and  all  ex- 
claimed with  displeasure  upon  hearing  that  Lucia 
should  depart  the  following  day.  The  men  emulated 
each  other  in  offering  their  services;  every  one 
desired  to  keep  guard  before  the  cottage  that 
night.  Begarding  which  circumstance  our  Anony- 
mous thought  well  to  make  a  proverb — Do  you  desire 
many  to  assist  you?  endeavour  to  have  no  need  of 
assistance. 

So  many  warm  receptions,  confounded  and  con- 
fused Lucia;  Agnese,  however,  did  not  get  confused 
about  such  a  little  matter.  But,  in  reality,  this  did 
even  Lucia  good,  distracting  her  somewhat  from  the 
thoughts  and  remembrancers  which,  even  in  the  midst 
of  this  uproar,  awoke  within  her^  standing,  as  she  did. 
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upon  the  thresholdi  in  this  little  room^  among  so 
many  familiar  objects. 

At  the  tolling  of  the  bell  which  announced  that 
Divine  service  was  at  hand,  all  moved  towards  the 
church,  and  this  was  for  our  women  another  triumphal 
progress. 

Service  being  over,  Don  Abbondio,  who  had  run 
to  see  whether  Perpetua  had  arranged  every  thing 
well  for  the  meal,  was  summoned  by  the  Cardinal. 
He  immediately  hastened  to  his  grand  guest,  who 
allowed  him  to  approach  quite  near,  when,  **  Signor 
Curato,"  he  commenced, — and  these  words  were 
spoken  in  a  manner  to  make  one  understand  that 
they  were  the  copimencement  of  a  long  and  serious 
discourse, — **  Signor  Curato,  why  have  you  not  united 
in  matrimony  this  poor  Lucia  with  her  affianced 
husband?^' 

*^  They  have  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  this  morn* 
ing,"  thought  Don  Abbondio,  and  muttering  replied, 
*^  His  illustrious  lordship  will  have  heard  speak  of 
the  disturbances  which  have  arisen  in  this  affair; 
there  was  such  a  confusion,  that  no  one  even  at  the 
present  day  can  fathom  them,  as  your  illustrious  lord- 
ship can  infer  from  the  young  woman's  only  arriving 
here  after  so  many  accidents,  as  though  by  a  miracle, 
and  from  the  young  man's  beipg,  after  so  many  acci- 
dents, one  does  not  know  where." 

*^  I  ask,"  resumed  the  Cardinal,  "  whether  it  is 
true  that,  before  all  these  events  occurred,  you  refused 
to  celebrate  the  marriage  when  this  was  requested  of 
you  on  the  appointed  day;  and  I  also  demand  the 
wherefore?'' 

"  Truly if  your  illustrious  lordship  knew 
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what  intimations what  terrible  commands  I  have 

had  given  me  not  to  speak "     And  he  paused, 

without  concluding  his  sentence,  with  a  certain  manner 
which  was  intended  respectfully  to  give  the  Cardinal 
to  understand  that  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  desire  to 
know  more. 

'^  But,''  said  the  Cardinal,  with  a  voice  and  mien 
much  graver  than  usual,  ''  it  is  your  bishop  who, 
through  his  duty  and  for  your  justification,  desires  to 
know  from  yourself  wherefore  you  have  not  performed 
that  which  in  the  regular  way  it  was  your  bounden 
duty  to  perform.** 

"  My  lord,**  said  Don  Abbondio,  making  himself 

very,  very  small,  "  I  have  not  yet  wished  to  say 

But  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  these  being  such 
entangled  affairs,  so  old,  and  without  remedy,  it  was 
useless  to  meddle  with  them.     However,  however, 

I  say  I  know  that  your  illustrious  lordship 

will  not  betray  a  poor  clergyman.  For  my  lord 
sees  well  that  his  lordship  cannot  be  everywhere  at 

the  same  time;  and  I  remain  here  exposed  

However,  if  you  command  me,  I  will  tell,  I  wDl  tell 
all.^' 

'^  Speak!  I  desire  nothing  but  to  find  you  without 
blame.'* 

Upon  this  Don  Abbondio  began  to  relate  the  sad 
history,  but  he  was  silent  regarding  the  principal 
name,  and  substituted  in  its  stead  '  a  great  Signer;' 
thus  being  as  prudent  as  he  could  in  such  a  fearful 
strait. 

*^  And  you  have  had  no  other  motive?**  demanded 
the  Cardinal,  when  Don  Abbondio  had  ended. 

'^  But  perhaps  I  have  not  explained  myself  suffi- 
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ciendy/'  replied  the  latter ;  "  under  pain  of  death 
they  have  intimated  to  me  that  I  should  not  perform 
this  marriage." 

"  And  this  has  appeared  to  you  reason  sufficient  for 
leaving  an  important  duty  unfulfilled?" 

"  I  have  always  sought  to  perform  my  duty,  even 
much  to  my  own  inconvenience,  but  where  life  is 
concerned " 

"  And  when  you  presented  yourself  to  the  church," 
said  Federigo,  with  a  still  graver  accent,  "  to  assume 
this  ministry,  did  the  church  give  you  security  for 
your  life?  Did  she  tell  you  that  the  duties  annexed 
to  the  ministry  were  free  from  every  obstacle,  exempt 
from  every  danger?  Or  did  she,  perhaps,  tell  you 
that  where  danger  commenced  the  duty  ceased?  Or 
did  she  not  expressly  say  the  contrary?  Has  she 
not  informed  you  that  she  sent  you  forth  like  a  lamb 
among  wolves?  Did  you  not  know  that  there  were 
violent  men,  to  whom  what  you  were  commanded  to 
do  might  be  displeasing?  He  from  whom  we  have 
our  doctrine  and  example,  and  in  imitation  of  whom 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  called,  and  call  ourselves, 
pastors,  coming  upon  earth  to  exercise  this  office, 
made  it  perhaps  a  condition  that  his  life  should  be 
saved?  And  to  save  it,  to  preserve  it,  I  say,  these 
few  days  longer  on  the  earth,  at  the  expense  of  charity 
and  duty,  was  there  need  of  the  holy  unction,  of  the 
imposition  of  hands,  of  the  grace  of  the  priesthood? 
The  world  suffices  to  give  this  virtue,  to  teach  this 
doctrine.'  What  do  I  say?  Oh,  shame!  the  world 
itself  refuses  it;  the  world  also  makes  its  own  laws, 
laws  which  prescribe  evil  as  well  as  good;  it  has  its 
gospel  also — a  gospel  of  pride  and  hatred;  and  will 
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not  even  permit  it  to  be  said  love  of  life  is  a  reason 
for  transgressing  its  commands.  It  does  not  permit 
this,  and  it  is  obeyed.  And  we! — we  sons  and  mes- 
sengers of  the  promise! — what  would  the  church  be, 
if  this  your  language  were  the  language  of  all  your 
brethren?  Where  would  she  now  be,  had  she  appeared 
in  the  world  with  such  doctrines  ?'' 

Don  Abbondio  stood  with  a  bowed  head;  his  soul 
attacked  by  these  arguments  was  like  a  chicken  in 
the  talons  of  a  falcon,  which  holds  it  suspended  in 
an  unknown  region — in  an  air  which  it  has  never 
breathed.  Seeing  how  necessary  it  was  to  reply 
something,  he  said  with  a  certain  forced  submission, 
'^  My  illustrious  Signer,  I  was  wrong.  If  life  is  not  to 
be  counted  as  something,  I  know  nothing  else  to  say. 
But  when  one  has  to  do  with  certain  people,  with 
people  who  have  power  in  their  hands,  and  who  will 
not  hear  reason,  I  do  not  know  what  there  is  to  gain, 
even  in  putting  on  a  brave  face.  This  is  a  Signer 
whom  one  can  neither  vanquish,  nor  escape  firom 
with  impunity." 

"  And  do  you  not  know  that  to  suffer  for  the  sake 
of  justice  is  our  conquest?  And  if  you  do  not  know 
this,  what  do  you  preach  ?  of  what  are  you  the  teacher? 
What  is  this  good  news  you  announce  to  the  poor? 
Who  expects  you  to  overcome  strength  by  strength? 
Certainly  it  will  not  be  demanded  of  you  at  the  day 
of  judgment  whether  you  have  been  able  to  make 
the  mighty  obey  you,  for  neither  was  this  your  mis- 
sion, nor  were  the  means  given  you.  But  it  will 
certainly  be  demanded  of  you,  whether  you  have 
employed  the  means  which  were  in  your  hands  to 
do  that  which  was  prescribed  you,  even  when  the 
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powerful  shoald  have  the  temerity  to  prohibit  you 
from  doing  it." 

"  These  saints  are  really  curious/'  thought  Don 

Abbondio  meanwhile  to  himself.     '^  The  substance 

.---of  all  this  is,,\that  the  loves  of  two  young  people  lie 

nearer  his  heart  than  the  life  of  a  poor  priest" 

And  as  far  as  himself  was  concerned,  he  would  have 
been  very  well  pleased  that  the  discourse  should  end 
here;  but  he  saw  the  Cardinal,  at  every  pause,  remain 
as  though  he  awaited  a  reply — a  confession,  an  apology, 
or  something,  in  short. 

"  I  return  to  what  I  said,  my  lord,"  he  at  length 
replied,  **  that  I  was  wrong Courage  one  can- 
not give  oneself.'' 

*'  And  wherefore  then,  I  might  say  to  you,  did  you 
engage  in  a  ministry  which  obliges  you  to  stand  in 
warfare  against  the  passions  of  the  age?  But  how,  I 
will  rather  say,  is  it  you  do  not  think  that  there  is 
God,  who  will  infallibly  bestow  courage  upon  you,  if 
in  this  ministry,  in  which  you  have  enteried  yourself, 
courage  is  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  your  obliga- 
tions? Do  you  believe  that  all  the  millions  of  martyrs 
had  naturally  courage — that  they  naturally  thought 
nothing  of  their  lives?  So  many  tender  youths  who 
just  began  to  taste  the  joys  of  existence,  so  many  old 
people  accustomed  to  lament  that  it  was  so  near  its  close, 
so  many  maidens,  so  many  wives,  so  many  mothers? 
All  have  received  courage,  for  courage  was  necessary, 
and  they  had  faith.  Knowing  your  weaknesses  and 
your  duties,  have  you  thought  how  to  prepare  yourself 
for  those  difficult  circumstances  in  which  you  might 
happen  to  find  yourself,  and  in  which  you  have  in 
reality  found  yourself  f    Ah !  if  for  so  many  years  of 
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a  pastor's  life  you  have  loved  your  flock — and  how 
should  you  not  have  loved  it? — ^if  you  have  reposed 
in  it  your  hearty  your  cares,  your  delights^  courage 
ought  not  to  fail  you,  for  love  is  intrepid.  Well,  if 
you  love  them,  those  who  are  confided  to  your  spiri- 
tual care,  those  whom  you  call  children,  when  you 

see  two  of  them  menaced,  together  with  you ah ! 

certainly  as  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  will  have  made 
you  tremble  for  yourself,  so  will  love  have  made  you 
tremble  for  them.  You  will  have  been  humbled  by 
this  first  fear,  because  it  was  an  effect  of  your  mis* 
fortune ;  you  will  have  implored  strength  to  vanquish 
it,  to  drive  it  forth,  because  it  was  a  temptation;  but 
holy  fear  for  others  is  noble,  this  fear  for  your  chil* 
dren,  you  will  have  listened  to  it;  this  you  will  not 
have  silenced — this  will  have  excited,  constrained  you 
to  think  of  doing  all   that  was  possible  to  defend 

them  firom  the  danger  which  menaced  them 

What  idea  has  this  fear,  this  love  inspired  you  with? 
What  have  you  done  for  them?  What  have  you 
thought  of?'' 

And  he  was  silent,  like  one  who  awaits  a  reply. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

At  a  demand  such  as  this^  Don  Abbondio^  who  had 
a  deal  of  trouble  to  reply  to  questions  less  direct, 
remained  without  articulating  a  word.  And  to  say 
the  truth,  even  we,  with  this  manuscript  before  us, 
with  the  pen  in  our  hand,  having  only  to  contend 
with  phrases,  nor  anything  else  to  fear  than  the 
criticism  of  our  readers,  even  we,  I  say,  feel  a  certain 
repugnance  to  proceed.  We  find  an  extraordinary 
something  in  thus,  with  so  little  &tigue,  bringing  into 
the  field  so  many  beautiful  precepts  of  fortitude  and 
of  love,  of  active  eagerness  for  others,  of  unlimited 
sacrifice  of  self.  But  reflecting  that  these  things  were 
spoken  by  one  who  could  perform  them,  we  proceed 
with  courage. 

"You  do  not  reply?"  continued  the  Cardinal. 
*' Ah!  if  you  had  performed  your  part,  that  which 
charity,  that  \>^hich  duty  required,  let  affairs  have  gone 
on  as  they  might,  you  would  not  now  stand  in  want  of 
a  reply.  You  see  then  yourself  what  you  have  done. 
You  have  obeyed  the  command  of  iniquity,  without 
troubling  yourself  about  that  which  duty  prescribed. 
You  have  carefully  obeyed  this  command:  wickedness 
presented  itself  to  you  to  intimate  its  desire  to  you; 
but  it^wished  to  remain  concealed  from  those  who 
would  have  been  able  to  fly  it,  and  place  themselves 
in  safety;  wickedness  desired  that  no  noise  should  be 

n2 
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znade,  it  desired  secresy  so  as  to  mature  at  its  leisure 
its  designs  of  deceit  and  strength;  it  commanded 
transgression  and  silence, — ^you  have  transgressed  and 
have  not  spoken.  I  now  demand  whether  you  have  not 
done  even  more  than  this;  teU  me  whether  it  is  true^ 
that  you  have  given  false  pretexts  for  your  refusal, 
so  as  not  to  reveal  the  motive.''  And  he  paused  here 
likewise,  as  though  again  expecting  an  answer. 

*^  This  also  has  been  reported  by  the  tattling 
women/'  thought  Don  Abbondio;  but  he  gave  no 
sign  that  he  had  anything  to  say;  and  the  Cardinal 
resumed  — ''  If  it  is  true  that  you  have  told  these 
poor  young  people  that  which  was  not  the  truth,  so 
as  to  keep  them  in  ignorance,  in  obscurity,  as  this 

wicked  man  desired  then  I  must  believe  it; 

then  there  only  remains  for  me  to  blush  with  you  for 

* 

your  conduct,  and  to  hope  that  you  will  weep  with 
me  over  it.  See,  to  what  this  eagerness  has  conducted 
you — good  God!  and  but  this  moment  you  alleged  it 
as  your  excuse — this  eagerness  after  this  present  life^ 

which  must  come  to  an  end.    It  has  led  you 

combat  freely  these  words,  if  they  appear  to  you 
unjust — receive  them  as  a  salutary  humiliation,  if 

they  are  not it  has  led  you  to  cheat  the  weak, 

and  to  lie  to  your  children.'' 

*^  This  is  the  way  of  the  world,''  again  said  Don 
Abbondio  to  himself;  *'  for  this  very  Satan,"  here  he 
thought  of  the  Unknown,  "  he  had  embraces;  and 
for  me,  for  a  half  lie,  told  only  to  save  my  life,  there 
is  all  this  uproar.  But  they  are  the  superiors;  they 
are  always  right.  It  is  my  ill-star  which  causes  me 
to  be  fallen  on  by  all — even  by  the  saints."  Aloud 
he  said,  ''  I  have  done  wrong,  I  know  that  I  have 
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done  wrong;  but  what  ought  I  to  have  done  in  a 
misfortune  of  this  kind?'' 

'^  You  ask  this  again f  And  have  I  not  told  it  you? 
Must  I  again  tell  you?  Love,  my  son — ^love  and  pray. 
Then  you  would  have  felt  that  iniquity  may  certainly 
have  threats  to  menace,  blows  to  give,  but  not  com- 
mands; you  would  have  united,  according  to  the  law 
of  God,  those  whom  man  wished  to  separate;  you 
would  have  exercised  that  ministry  which  these 
imfortunate  innocents  had  a  right  to  request  of  you. 
God  would  have  remained  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences, for  His  commands  woidd  have  been  obeyed; 
but  you  have  obeyed  other  commands,  and  it  is  you 
who  will  be  responsible  for  the  consequences — and 
what  consequences  I  But  how  did  you  know  that  all 
human  means  failed  you,  that  no  way  of  escape  was 
open  to  you,  when  you  scarcely  looked  around  you, 
scarcely  thought  or  sought  after  it?  Now,  you  know 
that  these  your  poor  children,  had  they  been  married, 
would  themselves  have  thought  of  their  escape;  they 
were  disposed  to  fly  the  face  of  this  powerful  man, 
they  had  already  arranged  their  place  of  refuge. 
But  even  without  this,  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that 
you  had  a  superior?  And  how  could  he  possess  the 
authority  to  reprimand  you  for  having  failed  in  the 
performance  of  your  duty,  unless  he  were  also  obliged 
to  aid  you  in  its  performance?  Why  did  you  not 
think  of  informing  your  Archbishop  of  the  impedi- 
ments which  infamous  violence  had  placed  in  the  way 
of 'your  ministerial  duty?" 

"Perpetua's  advice!"  thought  Don  Abbondio,  fall 
of  anger;  in  whose  mind,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
discourses,  was  most  livingly  impressed  the  image  of 
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these  biiavoes^  and  the  thought  that  Don  Bodrigo  was 
alive  and  well^  and  would  one  day  or  other  return 
glorious^  triumphant,  and  enraged.  And  although 
this  dignity,  this  aspect,  and  this  language,  rendered 
him  confused,  and  inspired  him  with  a  certain  terror, 
still  it  was  not  a  terror  which  overcame  him,  or 
prevented  him  from  resisting;  for  there  was  in  this 
thought  the  knowledge  that,  even  at  the  very  worst, 
the  Cardinal  would  not  adopt  either  muskets,  swords, 
or  bravoes. 

"  How  is  it  you  did  not  think,''  continued  Federigo, 
'*  that  were  no  other  asylum  open  to  these  innocent 
victims;  that  there  was  I  to  receive  them,  to  place 
them  in  safety,  if  you  had  directed  them  to  me, 
directed  them  to  a  bishop,  as  forsaken  ones,  as  some- 
thing belonging  to  him,  as  a  precious  portion,  I  will 
not  say  of  his  charge,  but  of  his  riches?  And  as  for 
you,  I  should  have  become  uneasy  regarding^  you; 
I  ought  not  to. have  slept  before  I  was  sure  that  not 
a  hair  of  your  head  would  be  hurt.  Do  you  imagine 
I  should  not  have  known  how  to  place  your  life  in 
safety?  And  this  man  who  was  so  violent,  do  you 
not  think  that  his  violence  would  immediately  have 
abated,  when  he  knew  that  his  plots  were  observed 
far  off,  observed  by  me;  that  I  watched,  and  was 
resolved  to  use  in  your  defence  all  the  means  in  my 
hand  ?  Do  you  not  know  that,  if  a  man  promises  often 
more  than  he  is  able  to  do,  he  also  does  not  unfre- 
quently  threaten  more  than  he  dare  afterwards  per- 
form? Do  you  not  know  that  iniquity  does  not  base 
itself  alone  upon  its  own  strength,  but  also  upon  the 
credulity  and  fear,  of  others  7'' 

'*  Precisely  the  reasoning  of  Perpetua,''  thought 
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Don  Abbondio  again,  without  reflecting  that  this 
agreement  of  his  servant  and  Federigo  Borromeo,  in 
their  judgment  regarding  what  he  ought  and  could 
have  done,  was  a  very  great  argument  against  him. 

**  But  you/'  continued  and  concluded  the  Cardinal, 
''have  neither  seen  nor  desired  to  see  other  than  your 
temporal  danger.  How  could  it  appear  to  you  im- 
portant enough  for  you  to  neglect  for  it  every  thing 
else?" 

'^  It  was  because  I  saw  those  terrible  countenances," 
escaped  from  Don  Abbondio;  "because  I  heard 
those  words.  Your  illustrious  lordship  speaks  well; 
but  you  should  have  been  in  the  situation  of  a  poor 
priest,  and  have  found  yourself  in  the  same  circum- 
stances." 

Scarcely  had  he  spokeh  these  words,  than  he  bit 
his  tongue;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  too  easily  conquered  by  his  anger,  and 
said  to  himself, — ''  now  will  fall  the  hail."  But  timidly 
raising  his  eyes,  he  was  quite  astonished  to  see  this 
man,  whom  he  had  never  been  able  to  understand, 
change  from  his  former  air  of  severe  and  imperious 
gravity,  to  a  gravity  full  of  sorrow  and  tenderness. 

**  It  is  only  too  true ! "  said  Federigo,  "  such  is  our 
miserable  and  terrible  condition.  We  rigorously  exact 
from  others  that  which  God  only  knows  whether  we 
should  be  ready  ourselves  to  give — we  judge,  correct, 
reprimand;  and  God  only  knows  what  we  should 
do  in  the  same  circumstances,  what  we  have  done  in 
similar.  But  woe  to  me  if  I  should  measure  the  duties 
of  others  by  my  own  weakness,  and  make  it  the  rule 
of  my  instruction!  Yet,  it  is  certadn  that,  together 
with  doctrines,  I  ought  also  to  give  examples,  in  order 
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not  to  render  myself  like  the  Pharisee^  who  imposes 
upon  others  burthens  which  they  cannot  bear^  and 
which  he  himself  will  not  touch  with  one  of  his  fingers. 
Listen^  my  son^  my  brother:  the  errors  of  those  who 
<;ommand  are  often  more  observed  by  others  than 
by  themselves;  if  you  know  that  through  cowardice, 
through  any  feeling  of  personal  respect,  I  have  neg* 
lected  any  duty,  tell  me  candidly,  shew  me  where 
I  have  failed;  so  that,  where  the  example  has  been 
wanting,  at  least  the  confession  may  be  supplied. 
Freely  reprove  me  for  my  acts  of  weakness;  and 
then  the  words  will  acquire  more  value  in  my  mouth, 
for  you  will  feel  more  truly  that  they  are  not  my 
words,  but  the  words  of  Him  who  can  give  both  you 
and  me  the  necessary  strength  to  do  that  which  He 
prescribes.^' 

*^  O  what  a  holy  man !  but  what  a  torment  I "  thought 
Don  Abbondio  again  to  himself;  '^  he  has  also  weak* 
nesses;  he  wishes  that  I  should  examine,  criticise, 
accuse  even  him!'' 

He  then  said  aloud,  ^'O  my  lord,  do  you  joke? 
Who  does  not  know  the  bold  heart,  the  intrepid  zeal 
of  your  illustrious  lordship?"  And  to  himself  he 
added,  **  only  too  intrepid." 

"  I  do  not  ask  praise  from  you^i  which  makes  me 
tremble,"  said  Federigo,  "  for  God  knows  my  failings; 
and  those  which  I  know  myself  are  sufSicient  to  con- 
found me.  But  I  have  desired,  I  should  desire  that 
we  humble  ourselves  together  before  Him,  so  that  we 
may  confide  in  each  other.  I  desire  through  my  knre 
of  you,  that  you  should  feel  how  much  your  conduct 
has  been,  how  much  your  language  is,  opposed  to 
the  law  which  you  nevertheless  preach,  and  by  which 
you  will  be  judged." 
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'*  All  turn  against  me,''  said  Don  Abbondio;  **  but 
these  persons  who  have  reported  against  me  have  not 
said  that  they  introduced  themselves  into  my  house 
by  treason^  so  as  to  surprise  me  into  performing  a 
marriage  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  church/' 

'^  They  have  told  me  this^  my  son;  but  what  grieves 
me,  what  astonishes  me^  is  to  see  that  you  again 
desire  to  excuse  yourself;  that  you  think  of  excusing 
yourself^  by  accusing  others;  that  you  discover  subject 
of  accusation  in  what  ought  to  be  part  of  your  con- 
fession. Who  was  it  that,  I  will  not  say,  caused 
them,  but  tempted  them,  to  do  what  they  have  done? 
Would  they  have  sought  this  irregular  course,  had  not 
the  legitimate  one  been  closed  to  them? — would  they 
have  thought  of  entrapping  their  pastor,  if  they  had 
been  received  by  him  with  open  arms,  had  they  been 
aided  and  counselled  by  him? — would  they  have  sur- 
prised him,  had  he  not  concealed  himself?  And  you 
will  throw  the  blame  of  this  upon  them?  And  you 
are  angry  that,  after  so  much  misfortune — what  do  I 
say?  in  the  midst  of  misfortune,  they  have  spoken  a 
word  of  alleviation  to  their,  to  your  pastor?  That 
the  complaints  of  the  oppressed,  of  the  afflicted,  should 
be  hateful  to  the  world,  is  no  wonder,  for  such  is  the 
world;  but  to  us  I  And  of  what  advantage  would 
their  silence  have  been  to  you?  Would  you  have 
gained  anything  had  your  cause  been  referred  entirely 
to  the  judgment  of  God?  And  is  it  not  a  fresh 
reason  for  you  to  love  these  people  (and  how  many 
other  reasons  have  you  not  already),  that  they  have 
given  you  occasion  to  hear  the  sincere  voice  of  your 
bishop,  that  they  have  given  you  a  means  of  knowing 
more  fully,  and  in  part  discharging,  the  great  debt 
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which  you  have  contracted  towards  them?  Ah!  and 
should  they  have  provoked,  offended,  tormented  you, 
I  say  (and  need  I  say  this  to  you?)  love  them  pre- 
cisely on  this  account.  Love  them,  for  they  have 
suffered,  because  they  still  suffer,  because  they  are 
part  of  your  flock,  because  they  are  weak,  because 
you  yourself  have  need  of  pardon,  and  to  obtain  this, 
only  think  of  what  avail  may  be  their  prayers  1 '' 

Don  Abbondio  remained  silent;  but  this  was  no 
longer  a  forced  and  impatient  silence;  he  remained 
silent,  like  one  who  has  more  things  to  think  about 
than  to  say.  The  words  which  he  heard  were  un- 
expected conclusions,  new  applications  of  a  doctrine 
which,  however,  was  not  new  to  him,  and  which  he 
could  not  resist.  The  sufferings  of  others,  which  his 
own  personal  fear  had  prevented  him  considering, 
now  made  a  new  impression  upon  him.  And  even 
although  he  did  not  experience  all  the  remorse  which 
this  sermon  was  intended  to  produce  (for  this  same 
personal  fear  was  still  at  its  post  as  protector),  he  still 
experienced  some  little;  he  felt  a  certain  dissatis- 
faction with  himself,  a  certain  compassion  for  others, 
a  mingled  tenderness  and  humility.  He  was,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  this  comparison,  like  the  damp  and 
crushed  wick  of  a  taper,  which,  when  presented  to 
the  flame  of  a  great  torch,  at  first  smokes,  hisses, 
sputters,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  flame, 
but  at  length  takes  light,  and  bums  as  well  as  it  is 
able.  He  would  have  openly  accused  himself,  he 
would  have  wept,  had  it  not  been  for  the  thought  of 
Don  Bodrigo;  but  still  he  appeared  so  much  touched, 
that  the  Cardinal  was  able  to  perceive  that  his  words 
had  not  been  without  effect. 
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**  Now/'  contiiiued  FederigOj  "  one  is  a  fugitive 
from  his  homCj  the  other  is  about  to  abandon  hers, 
both  have  reasons  powerful  enough  to  keep  them  far 
from  this  country,  without  any  probability  of  their 
being  united  here,  and  content  alone  with  the  hope 
that  God  will  unite  them  above;  now,  alas !  they  have 
no  longer  need  of  you;  and  you -have  no  longer  the 
opportunity  of  doing  them  good;  nor  can  our  short- 
sightedness foresee  any  possibility  of  this  in  the  future. 
But  who  knows  what  God's  mercy  may  not  prepare? 
Ah!  do  not  allow  such  an  opportunity  to  escape;  seek 
for  such  an  one,  watch  for  it;  pray  that  such  an  oppor* 
tunity  may  arise!" 

'^  I  wiU  not  fail  to  do  this,  my  lord;  I  wiU  not  fail 
indeed,''  replied  Don  Abbondio,  with  a  voice  which 
in  this  moment  really  spoke  from  his  heart 

''  Ah!  yes,  my  son,  yes,"  exclaimed  Federigo;  and 
with  an  affectionate  dignity  he  concluded:  '^  Heaven 
knows  how  much  I  have  desired  to  hold  other  dis- 
course with  you.  Both  of  us  have  already  seen  much; 
and  heaven  knows  whether  it  has  not  been  painful 
to  me  thus  to  sadden  your  old  age  by  reproaches, 
when  I  should  so  much  more  willingly  have  employed 
this  time  which  we  have  passed  together,  in  mutual 
consolation,  and  in  speaking  of  the  blessed  hope  which 
we  have  so  nearly  attained.  Please  God,  that  the 
words  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  employ  tow^urds 
you,  may  be  of  use  to  both  of  us;  that  they  may 
prevent  my  having  to  account  at  the  awful  day  of 
judgment,  for  keeping  you  in  an  office  in  which  you 
have  so  unhappily  mistaken  your  duty.  Let  us  repair 
lost  time— midnight  is  near;  the  bridegroom  will  not 
linger;  let  us  keep  our  lamps  burning.    Let  us  pre* 
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sent  our  miserable  empty  hearts  to  Godj  so  tliat  He 
may  fill  them  with  that  love  which  will  redeem  the 
past^  which  will  assure  the  future^  which  will  fear  and 
hope,  weep  and  rejoice,  with  that  love  which  upon 
every  occasion  becomes  the  virtue  of  which  we  stand 
in  need/' 

Having  said  this,  he  moved  away,  and  Don  Abbondio 
followed. 

Here  the  Anonymous  informs  us  that  this  was  not 
the  only  conversation  held  by  these  two  personages, 
neither  was  Lucia  their  only  theme  of  discourse;  but 
our  friend  informs  us  also,  that  he  has  refrained  from 
giving  us  any  of  the  others,  fearing  lest  he  should  be 
drawn  away  from  the  principal  subject  of  the  relation. 
And  it  is  from  the  same  motive  that  he  does  not  make 
mention  of  other  very  remarkable  things,  both  done 
and  said  by  Federigo,  in  the  course  of  his  visit.  He 
is  silent  regarding  his  liberality,  regarding  the  long 
standing  feuds  between  individuals,  families,  nay, 
between  entire  villages,  which  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  extinguish,  or,  as  alas  I  only  too  frequently 
happens,  to  suppress  only  for  a  time;  neither  does  he 
mention  those  petty  tyrants  whom  he  succeeded  in 
silencing,  either  for  their  whole  lives,  or  at  least  for 
some  time;  things  which  did  not  fail  to  happen  more 
or  less  in  every  place,  in  which  this  excellent  man 
took  up  his  abode. 

He  merely  says,  that  the  following  morning.  Donna 
Pressede,  by  appointment,  came  to  fetch  Luda,  and 
to  present  her  compliments  to  the  Cardinal,  who 
praised  the  young  girl,  and  warmly  recommended  her. 
Lucia  took  leave  of  her  mother,  you  can  imagine 
with  what  tears;  and  having  gone  forth  from  the  little 
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cottage,  she,  for  the  second  time,  bade  adieu  to  her 
village,  with  that  feeling  of  bitterness  which  one 
experiences  in  leaving  a  place  which  was  unspeakably 
dear,  but  which  can  be  so  no  longer.  But  this  was 
not  her  last  leavetaking  of  her  mother;  for  Donna 
Pressede  had  said  that  she  should  spend  yet  a  few 
days  in  her  villa,  which  was  not  very  distant;  and 
thus  Agnese  had  promised  her  daughter,  that  there 
diey  would  bid  each  other  a  more  sorrowful  farewell. 
The  Cardinal  was  also  upon  the  point  of  departing 
for  another  visit,  when  the  Curate  of  the  parish  in 
which  was  situated  the  castle  of  the  Unknown,  arrived 
and  desired  to  speak  with  him.  Having  been  intro- 
duced to  the  Cardinal,  the  Curate  presented  a  small 
packet,  and  a  letter  from  the  Signer,  in  which  he 
praj^ed  Federigo  to  beg  Lucia's  mother  to  accept  the 
hundred  golden  scudi  contained  in  the  packet,  as  her 
daughter's  dowry,  or  as  a  sum  to  be  employed  in 
whatever  manner  might  appear  to  her  best;  the  Signer 
also  besought  Federigo  to  tell  them  also,  that  if  ever, 
at  any  time,  they  thought  he  might  be  of  service  to 
them,  that  the  young  girl  knew  his  abode  only  too 
well;  and  that^  for  himself,  this  would  be  a  most 
desired  piece  of  good  fortune.  The  Cardinal  had 
Agnese  immediately  summoned,  delivered  the  message, 
which  was  heard  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  astonish- 
ment, and  then  presented  her  with  the  roll  of  money, 
which  she  accepted  without  much  ceremony.  ^  God 
reward  him,"  she  said;  "your  lordship  will  be  so 
good  as  to  thank  him  many  times  for  us,  and  not  say 

one  word  of  this  to  any  one,  for  this  is  a  country 

Pray  excuse  me;  I  know  very  -^ell  that  a  Signer  such 

as  you  does  not  gossip  about  such  things;  but 

you  understand  me" 


/ 
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She  returned  home  very  quietly;  shut  herself  up 
in  her  room^  and  opened  the  roll.  Although  she  was 
prepared  for  what  met  her  eye,  she  saw  with  astonish- 
ment in  one  heap  such  a  quantity  of  sequins  which 
were  her  own,  sequins  too  which  she  never  before  had 
seen,  except  singly^  and  that  but  very  rarely.  She 
counted  them»  had  a  deal  of  trouble  to  arrange  them 
together  again,  to  pile  them  one  upon  another,  for 
every  moment  they  escaped  her  inexperienced  fingers  | 
at  length  she  formed  them  into  a  roll  as  well  as  she 
could,  wrapped  them  up  in  a  rag,  made  them  into  a 
little  heap,  tied  it  well  round  with  a  smaU  cord,  and 
placed  it  in  a  corner  of  her  straw  bed.  The  remainder 
of  that  day  she  did  nothing  but  turn  this  piece  of 
good  fortune  over  in  her  mind,  form  designs  for  the 
future,  and  sigh  for  the  morrow.  When  she  went  to 
bed,  she  lay  awake,  her  thoughts  occupied  with  these 
hundred  gold  pieces  she  had  under  her;  and  having 
fallen  asleep,  she  saw  them  in  her  dreams.  With  the 
dawn  she  rose,  and  immediately  set  forth  on  her  road 
to  the  villa,  where  Lucia  was. 

The  repugnance  which  Lucia  felt  at  speaking  of 
her  vow  had  not  diminished,  yet  she  had  resolved 
to  master  this  sentiment,  and  open  her  heart  to  her 
mother  in  this  conversation,  which  for  so  long  a  time 
would  be  the  last. 

Scarcely  were  they  alone,  than  Agnese,  with  a 
countenance  all  animation,  and  in  a  low  voice,  as 
though  some  third  person  were  present,  began:  "  I 
have  a  great  piece  of  news  to  tell  thee;''  and  then 
related  this  unexpected  good  fortune. 

"  God  bless  this  S^or,''  said  Lucia;  *'  thus,  you 
will  be  enabled  to  live  comfortably  yourself,  and  do 
good  to  others." 
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"  How?"  replied  Agnese;  "  dost  thou  not  see  how 
many  things  we  can  do  with  so  much  money  7  Listen : 
I  have  no  one  else  but  thee^  but  you  two,  I  may  say; 
for  since  Renzo  began  to  speak  to  thee,  I  have  always 
regarded  him  as  my  son.  The  only  thingjsj  whether 
some  misfortune  may  not  have  befallen  him,  as  we 
have  heard  no  tidings  of  him;  but,  dear  me  I  must 
every  thing  go  on  badly?  We  will  hope  not,  we 
will  hope  not.  For  myself  I  should  have  liked  to  lay 
my  bones  in  my  own  country;  but  now  that  thou 
canst  not  remain  here,  thanks  to  this  villain  (and 
even  the  very  idea  of  having  him  near  me,  the 
scoundrel,  would  make  my  village  hateful  to  me),  I 
will  dwell  with  you  anywhere.  I  was  disposed 
before  now  to  go  with  you  two  to  the  very  end  of  the 
world;  I  have  always  had  this  desire;  but  without 
money,  how  was  that  to  be  managed?  Dost  thou 
understand  now?  The  few  pence  which  the  poor  lad 
had  laid  by  with  so  much  trouble  and  saving,  the  law 
has  seized  upon;  but  as  a  recompense  the  Lord  has 
given  this  fortune  to  us.  Therefore,  when  he  has 
found  the  means  to  let  us  know  whether  he  is  living, 
where  he  is,  and  what  his  intentions  are,  I  wiU  come 
and  fetch  thee  firom  Milan — I  will  come  and  fetch 
thee.  Formerly  this  would  have  appeared  to  me  a 
great  undertaking;  but  misfortune  brings  experience; 
I  have  already  been  as  far  as  Monza,  and  I  know 
what  it  is  to  travel.  I  will  take  with  me  a  man  of 
resolution,  a  relation,  Alessio  di  Maggianico,  one  may 
say — properly  speaking  there  is  not  a  single  resolute 
man  in  the  whole  village;   I  will  go  with  him  to 

Milan;   we  pay  the  expenses,  and dost  thou 

understand?" 
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But  perceiving  that^  instead  of  becoming  animated, 
Lucia  could  scarcely  conceal  her  trouble^  and  only 
shewed  tenderness,  but  no  joy,  she  paused  for  a 
moment  in  the  middle  of  her  discourse,  and  then 
said,  "  But  what  is  the  matter  with  thee?  Art  not 
thou  of  my  opinion?" 

'*  Ah,  my  poor  mother!"  exclaimed  Lucia,  throw- 
ing one  arm  round  her  mother's  neck,  and  concealing 
her  face  in  her  mother's  bosom. 

*^  What  is  the  matter  ?''  again  anxiously  demanded 
her  mother. 

*'  I  should  have  told  you  before,''  replied  Luda, 
raising  her  head  and  drying  her  tears,  '^  I  should  have 
told  you  before,  but  I  had  not  the  heart;  pity  me." 

*'  But  for  what  should  I  pity  thee?" 

"  I  can  never  be  the  wife  of  this  poor  youth." 

"How?  how?" 

Lucia  with  her  head  bowed,  scarcely  breathing,  but 
with  her  tears  flowing  fast,  as  though  relating  a  thing 
which  however  unpleasant  could  not  be  remedied,  at 
length  confessed  the  vow  which  she  had  made,  and 
joining  her  hands,  she  again  asked  pardon  of  her 
mother  for  not  having  spoken  sooner,  prayed  her  not 
to  reveal  this  vow  to  a  living  soul,  and  besought  her 
aid  in  its  fulfilment. 

Agnese  was  stupified  and  filled  with  constemation. 
She  was  ready  to  be  angry  with  her  daughter  for 
thus  having  kept  silence;  but  the  grave  thoughts 
occasioned  by  this  intelligence,  stifled  her  displeasure; 
she  wished  to  say,  what  hast  thou  done?  but  this  it 
appeared  to  her  would  be  to  quarrel  with  heaven, 
more  particularly  as  Lucia  painted  anew,  in  still  more 
living  colours,  that  terrible  night,  her  utter  desolation. 
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and  her  unforeseen  liberation;  and  hoWj  in  the  midst 
of  this  misery^  she  had  made  this  solemn  tow.  And 
as  she  listened^  this  and  the  other  example  of  strange 
and  terrible  chastisements  occasioned  by  the  violation 
of  some  TOW,  examples  which  she  had  many  a  time 
heard  related,  and  had  related  herself  to  her  daughter, 
recurred  to  the  mind  of  poor  Agnese.  Then,  having 
remained  sometime  like  one  enchanted,  she  said,  *' And 
what  wilt  thou  now  do?'' 

"  Now,''  replied  Lucia,  "  it  is  for  the  Lord  to  care 
for  us,  for  the  Lord  and  the  Madonna.  I  have  placed 
myself  in  their  hands;  they  have  never  yet  abandoned 

me;  they  will  not  abandon  me  now,  that The 

only  grace  which  I  ask  of  the  Lord,  after  the  salvation 
of  my  soul  is,  that  He  will  cause  me  to  return  with 
you;  and  this  He  will  grant  me,  yes,  this  He  will 

grant  me.     That  day in  that  carriage ah, 

most  Holy  Virgin! those  men! Who  could 

have  told  me  that  they  conducted  me  to  one  who  the 
following  day  shoiild  conduct  me  to  you?" 

"But  not  to  have  told  this  immediately  to  thy 
mother!"  said  Agnese,  in  a  certain  angry  tone  of 
voice,  which  was,  however,  something  softened  by 
affection  and  compassion. 

"  Take  pity  on  me;  I  had  not  the  heart — and 
what  would  have  been  gained  by  afflicting  you 
earlier?" 

''And  Benzo?"  remarked  Agnese,  shaking  her 
head. 

''  Ah!"  exclaimed  Lucia,  starting,  "  I  must  no 
longer  think  of  this  poor  youth.     One  sees  that  it 

was  never  destined  You  see  how  the  Lord 

himself  has  desired  to  keep  us  separate.    And  who 
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knows But  no,  no;  God  will  have  preserved 

him  from  danger^  and  will  render  him  perhaps  even 
happier  without  me." 

"  But/'  resumed  the  mother,  "  if  thou  hadst  not 
bound  thyself  for  ever,  provided  no  misfortune  had 
happened  to  Benzo,  with  this  money  I  could  have 
found  a  remedy  for  every  thing." 

"  But  where  would  this  very  money  have  come 
from,  had  I  not  passed  that  night  of  suffering?  It 
is  the  Lord  who  has  ordained  that  all  this  should 
happen — His  will  be  done!"  And  Lucia's  words 
were  stifled  by  her  tears. 

At  this  unexpected  argument,  Agnese  remained 
thoughtful.  After  a  few  moments,  Lucia,  keeping 
back  her  sobs,  resumed,  "  Now  that  the  thing  is  done, 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  it  with  good  will;  and  you, 
my  poor  mother,  you  can  assist  me,  first  by  praying 

to  the  Lord  for  your  poor  daughter,  and  then it 

is  necessary  that  this  poor  youth  should  know.  Think 
about  this;  do  me  this  favour;  for  you  can  think 
about  it.     When  you  know  where  he  is,  let  him  be 

written  to,  find  a  man there  is  this  very  cousin 

Alesslo,  who  is  a  prudent  and  charitable  man,  who 
has  always  wished  us  well,  and  who  will  not  gossip; 
get  him  to  write  Renzo  word  how  all  has  gone  on, 
tell  him  where  I  am,  what  I  have  suffered,  and  that 
God  has  thus  willed  it;  say  that  he  must  calm  his 
mind,  and  that  I  never,  never  can  be  the  wife  of  any 
one.  Make  him  understand,  but  do  it  with  a  good 
grace;  explain  to  him  that  I  have  promised,  that  I 
have  really  made   a  vow.     When  he  understands 

that  I  have  vowed  to  the  Madonna he  has  always 

stood  in  the  fear  of  God.     And  you,  the  first  time 
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that  you  receive  intelligence  of  him,  let  me  be  written 

to,  let  me  know  that  he  is  well;  and  then let  me 

know  nothing  more  regarding  him." 

Agnese,  very  much  affected,  assured  her  daughter 
that  every  thing  should  be  done  as  she  desired. 

"  I  wish  to  say  something  else  to  you,''  resumed 
Lucia ;  "  if  the  poor  youth  had  not  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  think  of  me,  there  wo\ild  not  have  happened 
to  him  what  has  happened.  He  is  a  fugitive;  they 
have  destroyed  his  means  of  advancement,  they  have 
carried  away  his  property,  poor  fellow!  —  and  you 

know,  because And  we  have  so  much  money! 

Oh,  mother!  as  the  Lord  has  sent  us  so  much  money, 

and  as  you  really  regard  this  poor  lad  as  your 

yes,  as  your  son,  oh!  divide  it  with  him!  Assuredly, 
God  will  not  let  us  want.  Seek  out  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, and  send  it  to  him,  for  heaven  knows  how 
much  he  stands  in  need  of  it!" 

"  Well,"  replied  Agnese,  "  I  will  certainly  send  it 
him.     Poor  lad!     Why  dost  thou  imagine  I  was  so 

much  pleased  with  the  money?    But !    I  came 

here  so  happy.     Enough;  I  will  send  it  him,  poor 

Renzo!  but  he  also I  know  what  I  would  say; 

certain  it  is  that  money  causes  pleasure  to  those  who 
are  in  want  of  it;  but  it  is  not  this  money  which  will 
make  him  happy!" 

Lucia  thanked  her  mother  for  this  ready  and  liberal 
condescension  with  such  a  grateful  and  affectionate 
manner,  that  any  observer  would  have  perceived  that 
still  her  heart  was  divided  with  Benzo,  perhaps  more 
than  she  herself  imagined. 

"  And,  poor  woman,  what  shall  I  do  without  thee?" 
said  Agnese,  also  weeping. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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"And  I  without  you,  my  poor  mother?  and  in  a 

stranger's  house?  and  in  that  Milan !     But  the 

Lord  will  be  with  both  of  us;  and  He  will  re-unite 
us.  In  eight  or  nine  months  we  shall  see  each  other 
again;  and  by  that  time,  or  even  before,  I  hope  He 
will  have  arranged  all,  so  that  we  may  be  no  longer 
separated.  Let  us  leave  all  to  Him.  I  will  un- 
ceasingly beseech  this  favour  of  the  Madpnna.  If  I 
had  anything  else  to  offer  her  I  would  offer  it;  but 
she  is  so  full  of  mercy  that  she  will  grant  me  this 
favour  without  any  offering." 

With  these  and  similar  expressions,  with  oft  re- 
peated words  of  lamentation  and  consolation,  of 
complaint  and  resignation,  with  many  recommenda- 
tions and  promises  not  to  say  any  thing,  with  many 
tears,  after  long  and  renewed  embraces,  the  two  women 
separated,  promising  each  other  to  meet  again  at 
furthest  in  the  following  autumn;  as  though  all  this 
depended  upon  themselves.  However,  a  long  time 
elapsed  before  Agnese  could  learn  anything  regarding 
Renzo.  Neither  letter  nor  message  arrived  from  him; 
among  all  the  people  in  the  village  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, of  whom  she  could  ask  news  regarding  him, 
there  was  not  one  who  knew  more  than  herself. 

And  she  was  not  the  only  person  who  instituted  a 
like  vain  search.  The  Cardinal  Federigo  had  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  ceremony  told  the  poor  women 
that  he  would  make  inquiries  after  him;  he  had  im- 
mediately written  to  gain  intelligence.  When  he 
returned  to  Milan  after  his  progress,  he  had  received 
a  reply  in  which  he  was  informed  that  nothing  was  to 
be  learned  respecting  this  man;  that  certainly  he  had 
remained  some  time  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  rela- 
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tions  in  a  certain  Tillage,  where  he  had  done  nothing 
in  any  way  to  make  himself  remarkable;  but  that  one 
morning  he  had  suddenly  disappeared,  and  that  even 
his  relation  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  him, 
and  could  only  repeat  certain  contradictory  reports, 
which  were  in  circulation,  according  to  which  the 
young  man  had  enlisted  for  the  Levant,  had  gone 
into  Germany,  or  had  perished  in  crossing  a  river. 
The  correspondent  wrote  that  he  should  not  fEol  to  be 
on  the  watch,  and  that  should  anything  more  positive 
occur,  he  would  immediately  impart  it  to  his  very 
illustrious  and  reverend  lordship. 

Later,  these  and  other  reports  spread  themselves 
through  the  territory  of  Lecco,  and  consequently 
reached  the  ears  of  Agnese.  The  poor  woman  did 
all  in  her  power  to  make  out  which  was  the  truth, 
and  so  arrive  at  the  fountain-head;  but  she  never 
succeeded  in  discovering  more  than  mere  an  dtts, 
which  even  at  the  present  day  are  sufficient  in  them- 
selves to  attest  many  things.  Scarcely  had  one  piece 
of  news  been  related  to  her,  than  there  came  another 
friend  and  told  her,  that  this  was  really  nothing,  but 
he  did  this  only  to  relate  himself  one  equally  strange 
and  gloomy.  These  were  all  idle  rumours.  Here  is 
the  fact. 

The  governor  of  Milan,  the  lieutenant-general  in 
Italy,  Don  Gonzalo  Femandes  di  Cordova,  had  loudly 
complained  to  the  Venetian  Ambassador  at  Milan, 
that  a  scoundrel,  a  public  thief,  a  promoter  of  pillage 
and  murder,  the  notorious  Lorenzo  Tramaglino,  who. 
even  when  in  the  hands  of  the  constables  had  excited 
an  insurrection  in  order  to  free  himself,  had  been 
received  in  the  Bergamascan  territory.    The  Ambas- 
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sador  replied  that  lie  had  heard  nothing  of  it;  but 
that  he  would  write  to  Venice,  so  as  to  give  his  Ex- 
cellency the  explanation  which  he  might  require. 

In  Venice,  it  was  the  maxim  to  second  and  encou- 
rage the  inclination  of  the  Milanese  silk-weavers  to 
transport  themselves  into  the  Bergamascan  territory; 
there  to  offer  them  many  advantages,  and  above  all,  that 
without  which  every  thing  else  is  worthless — security. 
Therefore  Bortolo  was  confidentiaUy  informed,  it  is 
not  exactly  known  by  whom,  that  Renzo  was  no 
longer  safe  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  he 
would  do  well  to  enter  some  other  manufactory, 
changing  his  name  for  some  time.  Bortolo  imme- 
diately understood  what  was  meant,  asked  no  questions, 
but  ran  to  his  cousin,  related  the  affair  to  him,  took 
him  in  a  little  carriage  to  another  silk-manufactory, 
distant  about  fifteen  miles,  and  presented  him  under 
the  name  of  Antonio  Bivolta  to  the  master,  who  was 
also  a  native  of  the  state  of  Milan,  and  an  old 
acquaintance  of  his.  This  good  man,  although  the 
times  were  bad,  did  not  require  much  pressing  to 
receive  a  workman  who  came  recommended  for 
honesty  and  ability  by  a  worthy  man  who  understood 
such  things.  And  upon  trial  he  could  only  congra- 
tulate himself  upon  his  acquisition,  although  in  the 
beginning  it  seemed  that  the  young  man  must  be  a 
little  deaf,  for  when  he  called  Antonio,  he  generally 
did  not  reply. 

Shortly  after  there  arrived  an  order  from  Venice, 
composed  in  a  tolerably  peaceful  style,  addressed  to 
the  governor  of  Bergamo,  desiring  him  to  procure 
and  forward  information  whether  in  his  jurisdiction, 
and  in  a  certain  village,  there  were  not  a  certain 
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individual.  The  governor  having  performed  his  duty 
in  such  a  manner  as  he  believed  the  authorities  in- 
tended it  should  be  performed,  transmitted  a  negative 
reply,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Ambassador  at 
Milan,  who  again  transmitted  it  to  Don  Gonzalo 
Fernandez  di  Cordova. 

Inquisitive  people  were  not  wanting,  who  desired 
to  know  from  Bortolo  why  this  young  man  was  no 
longer  there,  and  whither  he  was  gone.  To  the  first 
of  these  questions,  Bortolo  only  replied,  ''alas!  he 
has  disappeared.^'  But  afterwards,  in  order  to  appease 
the  most  troublesome  without  giving  them  reason  to 
suspect  the  truth,  he  had  thought  it  best  to  regale 
them,  first  one  and  then  another,  with  those  pieces  of 
news  which  we  have  already  referred  to;  always, 
however,  as  news  which  was  uncertain,  which  he  had 
himself  heard,  biit  of  which  there  was  no  positive 
proof. 

But  when  this  demand  was  again  made  by  desire 
of  the  Cardinal — without  his  name,  however,  being 
mentioned,  and  with  a  certain  air  of  importance  and 
of  mystery,  which  easily  shewed  that  this  inquiry  was 
made  in  the  name  of  some  great  personage — Bortolo 
became  only  all  the  more  uneasy,  and  thought  it 
necessary  to  reply  in  his  customary  manner;  only  as 
a  great  personage  was  concerned,  he  furnished  at 
once  all  the  various  pieces  of  news  which  he  had 
circulated  one  by  one  in  various  channels. 

Letnopne,however,imagine  that  Don  Gonzalo,  such 
a  high  and  mighty  lord,  had  really  any  personal  quarrel 
with  this  poor  mountain  silk -weaver;  that  having 
heard  perhaps  of  the  little  respect  with  which  he  had 
treated  his  name,  and  of  the  impolite  words  addressed 
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by  the  poor  youth  to  the  Moorish  king  chained  by 
the  throaty  he  desired  to  avenge  himself;  neither  let 
any  reader  imagine  that  Don  Gonzalo  considered 
Renzo,  even  as  a  fugitivey  too  dangerous  a  man  to  be 
allowed  to  reside  at  such  a  distance,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Roman  senate  and  Hannibal.  Don  Gon- 
zalo had  by  far  too  many  and  too  important  concerns 
in  his  head,  to  bestow  so  much  thought  upon  Renzo's 
affairs;  and  if  it  seems  that  he  really  did  concern 
himself  about  our  hero,  this  was  occasioned  by  a 
singular  concurrence  of  circumstances,  through  which 
the  poor  fellow,  without  being  himself  aware  of  it, 
either  then  or  ever,  found  himself  connected  by  a 
Tery  delicate  and  invisible  thread  to  these  numerous 
and  important  concerns. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Moke  than  once  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
the  war  which  then  raged,  regarding  the  succession 
to  the  estates  of  the  Duke  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  the 
second  of  that  name;  but  this  has  always  been  in  great 
haste,  so  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  give  more 
than  a  slight  intimation  of  it.  Now  however,  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  our  narrative,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  enter  more  into  detail.  These  are 
events,  which  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
history  will  be  acquainted  with;  but  nevertheless, 
from  a  just  appreciation  of  our  own  merit,  we  can 
only  suppose  that  this  work  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  ignorant,  therefore  it  will  not  be  amiss  if  we 
should  here  give  a  smattering  of  this  knowledge  to 
those  who  may  stand  in  need  of  it. 

We  have  already  said,  that  at  the  death  of  this 
Duke,  the  nearest  heir.  Carlo  Gonzaga;  head  of  a 
younger  branch  transplanted  into  France,  where  he 
possessed  the  Duchies  of  Nivers  and  Bhetel,  had  taken 
possession  of  Mantua,  and  we  may  now  add  of  Mon- 
ferrat;  our  precipitation  caused  us  to  omit  this  latter 
circumstance.  The  Spanish  court  desired,  at  any 
price,  to  exclude  the  new  prince  from  these  two  fiefs, 
and  being  obliged  to  discover  some  reason  in  order 
to  exclude  him  (for  wars  commenced  without  any 
reason  at  all  would  be  too  unjust j,  had  sided  with 
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those  who  desired  another  Gonzaga,  Ferrante,  Prince 
of  Gustalla^  to  rule  in  Mantua;  and  Carlo  Emanuele  I. 
Duke  of  Savo}%  and  Margherita  Gonzaga^  dowager 
Duchess  of  Lorraine,  to  reign  in  M onferrat.  Don 
Gonzalo^  who  was  o£  the  same  family  as  the  great 
captain  whose  name  he  bore,  who  had  already  made 
war  in  Flanders,  and  who,  being  desirous  beyond 
measure  to  direct  a  war  in  Italy,  was  perhaps  the 
one  who  most  fomented  the  discord.  By  interpreting 
the  intentions  and  exceeding  the  orders  of  the  minister, 
he  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  invasion  and  division  of 
Monferrat;  and  having  easily  obtained  its  ratification 
by  the  Count-Duke,  persuading  him  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Casale,  which  was  the  best  defended  point  in 
the  portion  granted  to  the  King  of  Spain,  was  ex- 
tremely easy;  had,  nevertheless,  protested  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  that  he  would  occupy  this 
country  only  as  a  trust,  until  the  Emperor's  decision 
should  be  made  known.  The  Emperor,  however, 
partly  by  the  intervention  of  others,  partly  influenced 
by  his  own  private  reasons,  had  meanwhile  refused 
the  investiture  to  the  new  Duke,  and  intimated  to 
him  that  he  should  leave  in  sequestration  the  estates 
which  caused  this  controversy;  and  promised  that  then, 
having  heard  both  sides  of  the  question,  he  would 
bestow  them  upon  the  one  who  had  the  strongest 
right.  These  were  conditions  to  which  the  Duke  of 
Nivers  would  not  agree. 

The  Duke  had  powerful  friends;  these  were  the 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  Venetian  Senators,  and  the 
Pope,  who  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  Urban  VIII. 
But  the  Cardinal,  entirely  absorbed  in  the  siege  of 
Rochelle  and  in  a  war  with  England,  and  thwarted 
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by  the  Queen-mother  Maria  de  Medici,  who  from 
certain  reasons  of  her  own  was  opposed  to  the  house 
of  Nivers,  could  only  hold  out  hope  to  him.  The 
Venetians  would  not  move,  nor  even  declare  them- 
selves, until  a  French  army  should  have  arrived  in 
Italy;  and  aiding  the  Duke  secretly  as  well  as  they 
could,  they  merely,  with  the  court  of  Madrid  and 
the  governor  of  Milan,  employed  protests,  proposals, 
and  exhortations,  either  pacific  or  menacing,  accord- 
ing  as  circumstances  directed.  The  Pope  recom- 
mended the  Duke  de  Nivers  to  the  kindness  of  his 
friends, — he  interceded  for  him  with  his  adversaries, 
and  formed  projects  of  accommodation;  but  he  would 
hear  nothing  of  bringing  troops  into  the  field* 

Thus  the  two  powers  allied  for  offensive  operations, 
could  all  the  more  securely  commence  their  concerted 
enterprise.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  had  entered  that 
part  of  Monferrat  which  had  been  assigned  him; 
Don  Gonzalo  had  with  great  good-will  laid  siege  to 
Casale;  but  he  had  not  found  in  it  all  the  satisfaction 
which  he  had  imagined:  let  no  one  believe  that  in 
war  all  is  delight.  The  Court  of  Spain  had  not 
assisted  him  according  to  his  desires;  nay,  it  even 
allowed  him  to  stand  in  need  of  the  most  necessary 
supplies;  his  ally  rendered  him  only  too  much  assist^ 
ance;  that  is,  having  possessed  himself  of  his  own 
portion,  he  set  about  seizing  what  belonged  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  Don  Gonzalo  was  more  enraged  at 
this  than  we  can  give  any  idea  of;  but  fearing  that 
if  he  made  the  slightest  noise,  this  Carlo  Emanuele, 
as  active  in  intrigue  and  fickle  in  his  machinations 
as  he  was  valiant,  would  join  France,  he  was  forced 
to  close  an  eye^  swallow  his  displeasure,  and  remain 
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silent.  The  siege  also  went  on  but  badly,  was  pro- 
tracted to  a  great  length,  and  often  took  a  very  unfor- 
tunate course,  either  through  the  resolute,  vigilant, 
and  bold  conduct  of  the  besiegeps^through  the  small- 
ness  of  their  numbers,  or  accoroing  to  some  historians, 
owing  to  many  blunders  which  Don  Gonzalo  himself 
committed.  In  the  midst  of  these  misfortunes,  he 
received  the  news  of  the  sedition  at  Milan,  and 
hastened  there  in  person. 

There,  in  the  report  which  was  made  him,  Benzo's 
flight  did  not  fiiil  to  be  mentioned;  that  rebellious 
flight  which  had  made  so  much  stir,  and  together 
with  this,  the  real  and  supposed  circumstances  which 
had  caused  his  arrest;  he  was  also  informed  that  this 
young  man  had  taken  refuge  in  the  territory  of 
Bergamo.  This  circumstance  had  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  Don  Gonzalo.  He  had  been  every  where 
informed  how  much  interest  the  insurrection  at 
Milan  had  excited  in  Venice;  lie  had  heard  how  in 
the  beginning  they  had  believed  he  would  be  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Casales,  and  how  they  still 
thought  he  was  in  great  trouble  and  vexation  about 
it;  more  especially  as,  immediately  after  this  event, 
there  arrived  intelligence  of  the  raising  the  siege  of 
Rochelle,  intelligence  so  much  desired  by  the  Senators, 
and  so  much  dreaded  by  him.  And  very  much^ 
nettled,  both  in  his  character  as  man  and  politician, 
that  these  Signers  should  have  such  an  opinion  of 
him,  he  watched  every  occasion  by  which  he  could 
by  means  of  induction  persuade  them  that  he  had  lost 
none  of  his  old  confidence;  for  merely  to  say,  ^'  I  am 
not  afraid,"  is  as  good  as  saying  nothing  at  alL 
A  good  means  to  appear  dauntless,  is  to  act  dis- 
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pleasure,  to  complaioj  and  expostulate.  And  the 
Venetian  ambassador  having  presented  himself  before 
Don  Gonzaio  to  pay  his  compliments,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  read  in  the  great  man^s  countenance 
and  mien  what  was  passing  within,  Don  Gonzaio, 
after  haying  spoken  of  the  tumult  very  slightly,  and 
like  a  man  who  has  already  repaired  every  thing, 
availed  himself  of  poor  Renzo's  reception  in  the  Ber- 
gamascan  territory,  to  gratify  his  own  private  ends, 
as  we  have  already  seen.  After  this  time  he  no 
longer  occupied  himself  about  an  affair  so  very  unim- 
portant, and  which,  as  far  as  himself  was  concerned, 
he  considered  already  terminated:  and  when  a  short 
time  afterwards  the  reply  reached  him  in  the  camp 
before  Casale,  whither  he  had  returned,  and  where 
his  mind  was  occupied  with  quite  other  thoughts, 
be  raised  and  shook  his  head  £rom  side  to  side,  like  a 
silkworm  which  seeks  a  mulberry  leaf;  he  paused  a 
moment  to  recall  the  circumstance,  of  which  there 
only  remained  a  shadowy  remembrance;  recalled  the 
affiiir,  had  a  fugitive  and  confused  idea  of  the  per- 
sonage, passed  on  to  some  other  circumstance,  and 
thought  no  more  of  the  young  man.  / 

But  Renzo,  who  was  far  from  suspecting  all  this, 
had  for  a  long  time  no  other  thought,  or  rather  we 
should  say,  no  other  study,  than  to  live  concealed. 
We  leave  you  to  imagine  whether  he  did  not  ardently 
desire  to  send  intelligence  of  himself  to  the  two 
women,  and  to  receive  news  of  them — but  there  were 
two  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  One  was,  that  he 
should  have  been  obliged  to  take  a  secretary  into  his 
confidence,  for  the  poor  fellow  did  not  know  how  to 
write,  nor  even  to  read  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
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word.  When  asked  whether  he  could  read,  as  you 
may  perhaps  recollect  was  once  the  case  when  with 
the  Doctor  Azzecca-Garbughli,  he  had  replied  "  yes/' 
but  this  was  no  boast;  the  fact  was,  he  could  read 
what  was  printed,  when  he  took  his  time;  to  read 
what  was  written,  was  something  quite  different. 
He  would  have  been,  therefore,  obliged  to  take  a 
third  person  into  his  confidence,  and  intrust  him  with 
the  knowledge  of  a  secret  thus  important;  and  in 
those  times  it  was  not  so  easy  to  find  a  man  who 
could  use  the  pen,  and  who  could  yet  be  confided  in; 
and  more  especially  was  this  the  case  in  a  place  where 
he  had  no  old  friends.  The  other  difficulty  was  to 
find  a  messenger;  a  man  who  should  be  going  precisely 
to  that  part  of  the  country,  who  would  take  charge 
of  the  letter,  and  who  would  undertake  to  deliver  it; 
y'these  were  all  things  very  difficult  to  find  united  in 
one  man. 

At  length,  having  inquired  again  and  again,  he 
found  a  man  who  could  write  for  him.  But  not 
knowing  whether  the  women  were  still  at  Monza,  or 
where  they  were,  he  thought  it  best  to  inclose  the 
intended  letter  for  Agnese  in  one  directed  to  Father 
Cristoforo.  The  writer  of  the  letter  engaged  also  to 
despatch  it,  and,  in  fact,  consigned  it  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  was  to  pass  not  far  from  Pescarenico; 
the  man  left  it  with  many  instructions  in  an  hostel  on 
the  road,  at  the  nearest  point  to  Pescarenico;  the 
packet,  being  directed  to  a  convent,  arrived  there; 
but  it  has  never  been  known  what  became  of  it. 
Kenzo,  seeing  that  no  reply  arrived,  had  another 
letter  written  pretty  much  like  the  first,  and  inclosed 
it  in  another  addressed  to  a  friend  and  relation  of  his 
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at  Lecco.  Another  courier  was  sought  for  and  found; 
this  time  the  letter  reached  the  one  to  whom  it  was 
directed.  Agnese  hastened  to  Maggianico,  and  there 
had  it  read  and  explained  by  this  cousin  of  hers^ 
Alessio;  concerted  with  him  a  reply,  which  he  put 
upon  paper;  and  discovered  the  means  by  which  to 
send  it  to  Antonio  Bivolta  at  his  place  of  abode:  but 
all  this  did  not  take  place  as  speedily  as  we  relate  it. 
Renzo  received  the  reply^  and  had  another  letter 
written.  In  short,  they  established  between  them  a 
correspondence,  neither  regular  nor  rapid,  but  which 
was  nevertheless  continued  at  intervals. 

But  in  order  to  have  an  idea  of  this  correspondence 
it  is  necessary  to  know  how  things  went  on  then,  or 
even  how  things  go  on  at  the  present  time;  for  in 
this  particular,  I  imagine,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
change. 

.  The  peasant  who  does  not  know  how  to  write,  and 
who  yet  stands  in  need  of  having  something  written, 
applies  to  some  one  who  understands  the  art,  select- 
ing this  one  from  among  those  of  his  own  condition, 
because  he  is  either  afraid  of,  or  places  little  confidence 
in  those  above  him.  He  informs  his  amanuensis, 
with  more  or  less  order  and  perspicuity,  of  what 
has  already  happened;  and  explains  in  the  same 
mimner  that  which  he  desires  to  have  written.  The 
man  of  letters  understands  part,  guesses  part,  gives 
some  advice,  proposes  some  change,  and  says,  "  Leave 
it  to  me."  He  takes  his  pen,  translates  as  well  as  he 
can  the  thoughts  of  the  other  into  written  language, 
corrects  them,  improves  them,  overcharges  them,  nay, 
even  sometime  omits  them,  as  may  appear  to  him  the 
best;  for— and  there  is  no  remedy  for  this — a  man 
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who  knows  more  than  other  people^  will  not  be  a  mere 
tool  in  their  hands;  and  therefore^  when  he  occupies 
himself  with  other  people^s  affairs^  he  desires  that  they 
shall  be  managed  a  little  after  his  own  manner* 
But  spite  of  thisj  the  writer  does  not  always  succeed 
in  saying  all  that  he  jrould  like  to  say;  sometimes  he 
happens  to  say  quite  the  contrary:  but  this  even 
occurs  to  us  who  write  for  the  press.  When  the 
letter^  thus  composed,  reaches  the  hand  of  the  cor- 
respondent, who  also  is  but  little  accustomed  to  read 
writing,  he  carries  it  to  another  learned  man  of  the 
same  calibre,  who  reads  and  explains  it  to  him. 
Questions  arise  regarding  the  manner  of  understand- 
ing it:  for  the  interested  party,  founding  conjectures 
upon  events  that  have  gone  before,  maintains  that 
certain  words  mean  one  thing;  and  the  learned  man, 
insisting  upon  the  practice  which  he  has  in  style, 
maintains  that  they  signify  another.  At  length  the 
one  who  knows  nothing,  must  place  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  one  who  knows  something,  and  intrusts 
him  with  the  reply;  which,  composed  in  the  same 
manner,  will  be  most  likely  subjected  to  a  similar 
interpretation.  And  should  it  happen  that  the  subject 
of  the  correspondence  be  somewhat  important,  does 
it  concern  secret  affairs,  which  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fided to  a  third  person,  and  therefore  through  fear 
of  the  letter's  falling  into  improper  hands  be  some- 
what dubiously  expressed,  the  two  parties  end  by 
mutually  agreeing  as  well  as  the  scholars  who  in 
former  times  had  disputed  during  four  hours,  regard- 
ing some  point  of  ethics.  We  do  not  choose  a  simile 
from  existing  things,  for  fear  we  should  come  in  for  a 
heavy  chastisements 
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Now  the  situation  of  our  two  ccHrespondents  was 
precisely  such  as  we  have  described.  The  first  letter 
written  in  £enzo's  name  contained  a  deal  of  matter. 
After  an  account  of  his  flight,  much  more  concise 
doubtless,  but  also  much  worse  arranged  than  the 
one  you  have  read,  there  followed  a  narration  of  the 
present  state  of  his  circumstances,  of  which  Agnese 
and  her  interrogator  were  far  from  gaining  a  clear  or 
perfect  idea.  He  spoke  of  secret  intelligence,  of 
changing  his  name.  He  was  in  safety;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  himself  concealed;  things  in  them- 
selves not  over  and  abore  familiar  to  their  minds, 
and  which  were  related  in  the  letter  somewhat 
enigmatically.  There  were  also  affectionate  and 
impassioned  inquiries  regarding  Lucia's  situation, 
together  with  obscture  and  sorrowful  words  concern- 
ing the  reports  of  her  adventures,  which  had  reached 
even  Ren^o*  Finally,  there  were  distant  and  uncer- 
tain hopes,  designs  for  the  future  and  for  the  present, 
promises  and  prayers  to  preserve  their  given  faith, 
not  to  lose  either  patience  or  courage,  and  to  await 
better  times. 

Shortiy  after  this,  Agnese  found  a  safe  opportunity 
by  which  to  send  Renzo  a  reply,  together  with  the 
fifty  scudi  which  Lucia  had  assigned  him.  At  the 
sight  of  so  much  gold,  Renzo  did  not  know  what  to 
think;  and  with  his  soul  agitated  by  astonishment  and 
suspense,  which  were  far  from  being  agreeable,  he 
ran  in  haste  to  seek  his  secretary,  to  beg  him  to  inter- 
pret tbe  letter,  and  give  him  the  key  to  this  strange 
mystery. 

In  the  letter,  Agnese^s  secretary,  after  some  com- 
plaints about  the  want  of  clearness  in  his  former 
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communication,  went  on  to  relate,  with  about  equal 
clearness,  the  terrible  history  of  this  person — so  he 
designates  the  Unknown — and  here  he  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  fifty  scudi;  he  then  commenced 
speaking  of  the  vow,  and  by  means  of  circumlocution 
counsels  Eenzo  to  calm  his  mind,  and  not  think  any- 
thing more  about  Lucia. 

Eenzo  was  very  near  quarreling  with  his  inter- 
preter; he  trembled,  he  became  alarmed;  he  grew 
enraged  both  with  what  he  had  understood  and  with 
what  he  had  not  been  able  to  understand.  Two  or 
three  times  he  had  this  terrible  epistle  read  over  to 
him;  now  he  seemed  to  understand  it  better,  now 
that  became  confused  which  before  had  appeared 
clear  to  him.  And  in  this  delirium  of  passion,  he 
desired  the  secretary  immediately  to  take  the  pen  in 
hand  and  reply.  After  the  strongest  expressions 
which  you  can  imagine  of  his  terror  and  compassion 
for  Lucia's  misfortunes,  "  Write,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
do  not  wish  to  calm  my  heart,  and  that  I  never  will ; 
that  this  is  not  advice  to  be  given  to  a  youth  such  as 
I;  that  I  will  not  touch  the  money;  I  will  keep  it, 
in  trust,  as  a  dowry  for  the  young  girl;  and  say  that 
she  ought  already  to  be  mine;  that  I  will  know  no- 
thing of  this  promise,  and  that  I  have  always  heard 
say  the  Madonna  interestsjierself  in  our  affairs  in 
order  to  assist  the  unhappy,  and  to  plead  for  them, 
not  to  do  them  evil,  and  to  cause  them  to  break  their-^ 
word;  this  I  have  never  heard;  and  say  also  that  this 
thing  cannot  be,  but  that  with  this  money  we  have 
enough  to  commence  housekeeping;  and  that  if  now 
our  affairs  are  somewhat  perplexed,  it  is  a  storm  which 
will  pass  away.'^  And  many  other  similar  things  did 
he  say. 
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Agnese  received  this  letter  after  some  time;  she 
had  a  reply  written^  and  the  correspondence  continued 
in  the  manner  which  we  have  described. 

Lucia^  when  her  mother  had^  I  do  not  know  by 
what  means^  sent  her  the  intelligence  that  Eenzo  was 
alive^  in  safety^  and  informed  of  what  had  happened^ 
experienced  a  great  relief,  and  desired  nothing  else, 
except  that  he  should  forget  her,  or  rather  that  he 
should  endeavour  to  forget  her.  On  her  side,  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day  she  formed  the  same  resolution  with 
regard  to  him,  and  adopted  every  means  by  which  to 
accomplish  her  end.  She  applied  herself  very  assi- 
duously to  her  work,  and  strove  entirely  to  occupy 
herself  with  it;  when  the  image  of  Benzo  presented 
itself  to  her  mind,  she  sought  to  banish  it  by  prayer. 
But  this  image,  as  though  through  sheer  malice,  did 
not  generally  introduce  itself  openly,  but  secretly, 
concealed  by  other  thoughts,  so  that  the  mind  did  not 
perceive  the  image  until  it  had  already  been  some- 
time there.  Lucia^s  thoughts  were  often  with  her 
mother;  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  and  the  ideal 
Renzo  softly  presented  himself  as  third .  person,  as 
the  real  one  had  so  many  a  time  done.  Thus,  with 
all  the  persons  who  had  figured  in  the  history  of 
her  life,  in  all  places,  all  memories  of  the  past,  this 
ideal  personage  introduced  himself.  And  if  the  poor 
girl  sometimes  allowed  herself  to  imagine  her  future, 
even  there  this  friend  arrived  to  say,  "  I,  at  all  events, 
shall  not  be  there.''  However,  if  to  think  no  more 
of  him  were  a  desperate  undertaking,  she  succeeded 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  this  was  to  think  less  about 
him,  and  less  intensely,  than  her  heart  would  have 
dictated:  she  would  have  succeeded  better,  however. 
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had  she  been  left  alone  to  her  work.  But  there  was 
Donna  Pressede,  who^  on  her  side,  determining  to 
remove  him  from  her  soul,  found  no  better  expedient 
than  to  speak  of  him  very  often.  *•  Well,'*  she  would 
say  to  Lucia,  "  do  you  not  still  think  of  him?" 

"  I  do  not  think  of  any  one/*  Lucia  would  reply. 

Donna  Pressede  did  not  content  herself  with  a 
reply  of  this  kind;  she  desired  deeds  and  not  words, 
she  said;  she  spoke  much  upon  the  usual  behaviour 
of  young  girls,  "  who,'^  she  said,  "  when  they  have 
once  placed  in  their  heart  the  image  of  a  libertine 
(and  they  have  ail  of  them  this  inclination)  wiU  never 
remove  it.  But  if  an  honest,  reasonable  connexion 
with  a  worthy  man  is  by  any  accident  broken  off, 
they  are  speedily  resigned;  but  love  for  a  libertine 
is  an  incurable  wound."  And  then  she  began  the 
panegyric  of  poor  Renzo,  of  this  rascal  who  came  to 
Milan  to  riot  and  kill;  and  she  wished  to  make  Lucia 
confess  all  the  deeds  of  violence  he  had  committed  in 
his  native  country. 

Lucia,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  shame,  grief,  and 
with  as  much  anger  as  her  gentle  spirit  and  humble 
fortune  would  permit,  assured  Donna  Pressede,  and 
protested,  that  in  his  own  country  this  poor  youth 
had  never  caused  himself  t6  be  spoken  of  except  in 
terms  of  commendation;  she  only  wished,  she  said, 
that  some  one  out  of  that  part  of  the  country  were 
there  to  bear  his  testimony  to  what  she  said.  Even 
with  regard  to  his  adventures  in  Milan,  of  which  she 
had  no  very  clear  idea,  she  defended  him,  by  the 
knowledge  which  she  had  of  him  and  his  conduct 
from  his  very  childhood;  she  defended  him,  or  at 
least  she  proposed  to  defend  him  from  the  pure  duty 
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of  charity^  from  love  of  the  txuth,  or  to  make  use 
of  the  exact  expression  by  which  she  expressed  her 
sentiment^  because  she  was  his  neighbour.  But  from 
this  Tery  apology  did  Donna  Pressede  deduce  fresh 
arguments  to  prove  to  Lucia  that  her  heart  was  still 
doToted  to  this  worthless  man.  And  in  truths  in 
these  moments  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say  how  affairs 
stood.  The  unworthy  picture  which  the  old  lady 
drew  of  the  poor  youths  awoke  as  in  opposition^  more 
livingly  and  distinctly  in  the  young  girl's  mind^  the 
image  which  had  so  long  found  a  place  there;  the 
memories  banished  by  force^  returned  in  crowds; 
Donna  Pressede's  aversion  and  scorn^  recalled  so  many 
old  reasons  for  her  to  esteem  and  admire  him;  this 
blind  and  violent  hatred^  excited  in  Lucia's  heart  a 
stronger  compassion;  and  who  knows  how  strong  in , 
her  heart  another  sentiment  might  or  might  not  be^ 
a  sentiment  which>  concealed  by  other  feelings^  so 
easily  introduces  itself  into  the  soxd.  ( However  this 
might  be^  on  Lucia's  side  the  conversation  could  never 
be  much  prolonged,  without  the  words  speedily  end- 
ing in  tears. 

If  Donna  Pressede  had  been  acthated  to  this  treat- 
ment by  inveterate  hatred  towards  Lucia,  perhaps 
these  tears  might  have  touched  and  silenced  the  good 
lady,  but  her  words  being  directed  towards  a  good 
object,  she  pursued  her  discourse  without  allowing 
herself  to  be  moved;  groans  and  cries  of  supplication 
may  avert  the  sword  of  an  enemy,  but  not  the  steel  of 
the  surgeon.  After  having  well  performed  her  duty 
for  this  time,  from  reproaches  she  passed  on  to  exhor- 
tations and  advice,  mingling  them  with  some  praise, 
so  as  to  temper  the  sour  with  something  sweet,  and 
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thus  better  obtain  her  end^  by  operating  on  the  soul 
in  all  possible  ways.  Assuredly  these  disputes  (which 
had  always  pretty  nearly  the  same  commencement 
and  termination),  left  in  our  good  Lucia^s  heart  no 
feeling  of  bitterness  towards  her  severe  lecturer^  who 
in  other  things  treated  her  with  great  gentleness;  and 
even  in  these  sermons^  a  good  intention  might  be 
perceived.  There  remained,  however,  such  an  awaken- 
ing of  disquiet  thoughts  and  love,  that  it  required 
much  time  and  much  exertion  to  recall  that  calmness 
which  she  had  before  enjoyed. 

It  was  fortunate  for  her  that  she  was  not  the  only 
one  whom  Donna  Fressede  desired  to  benefit  Beside 
the  other  domestics,  who  were  all  of  them,  according 
to  her,  souls  which  required  more  or  less  to  be 
corrected  and  guided;  besides  all  the  other  occasions 
she  had  of  fulfilling  the  same  duty  from  pure  goodwill 
towards  many  people  who  had  not  the  slightest  claim 
upon  her,  occasions  which  she  went  in  search  of,  did 
they  not  present  themiselves;  she  had  five  daughters, 
not  one  of  whom  was  in  her  house,  but  who,  never- 
theless, on  this  very  account,  gave  her  more  to  think 
of  than  if  they  had  been.  Three  were  nuns,  two 
were  married;  and  thus  Donna  Fressede  naturally 
£)und  she  had  three  convents  and  two  houses  to 
superintend :  a  vast  and  difiicult  undertaking,  all  the 
more  laborious,  as  two  husbands  supported  by  fathers, 
mothers,  and  brothers,  and  three  lady-abbesses,  en- 
couraged by  many  dignitaries  and  nuns,  would  not 
accept  of  her  superintendence.  It  was  a  war,  or 
rather  five  wars,  disguised,  polite,  to  a  certain  point, 
but  active,  and  without  any  cessation  of  arms:  there 
was  in  all  these  places,  a  constant  attention  to  avoid 
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her  eagerness,  to  close  every  ear  to  her  advice^  to 
elude  her  inquiries,  and  an  endeavour  as  much  as 
possible  to  transact  all  affairs  in  secret.  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  opposition,  of  the  difficulties  she  met 
with  in  the  management  of  other  affairs,  which  con- 
cerned her  even  less  than  those  we  have  spoken  of; 
it  is  well  known  that  generally  men  must  be  benefited 
against  their  own  will.  It  was  in  her  own  house  that 
her  zeal  could  most  freely  exercise  itself:  there  every 
one  was  subject  to  her  authority,  with  the  exception 
of  Don  Ferrante,  and  with  him  things  went  on  in  a 
peculiar  manner. 

Being  a  studious  man,  he  did  not  like  either  to 
command  or  to  obey.  In  all  household  matters,  his 
lady  wife  might  be  mistress,  certainly;  but  make  him 
her  slave, — no,  that  was  another  matter.  And  if, 
when  besought,  he,  upon  a  certain  occasion  officiated 
as  her  secretary,  it  was  because  in  such  employments 
he  considered  his  genius  lay, — nay,  he  even  could 
refuse  her  such  a  favour,  if  he  were  not  persuaded  of 
the  propriety  of  what  she  desired  him  to  write:  "try 
yourself,*'  he  would  say  to  her,  "  do  it  yourself  then, 
if  the  thing  seems  so  clear  to  you."  Donna  Pressede, 
having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  lead  him  to  do  as  she 
desired,  was  not  unfrequently  reduced  to  grumble 
against  him,  and  call  him  an  original,  a  man  obsti- 
nately attached  to  his  own  ideas,  a  learned  man;  a 
title,  which,  together  with  some  anger,  she  never 
pronounced  without  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure. 

Don  Ferrante  passed  a  deal  of  time  in  his  study, 
where  he  had  a  considerable  collection  of  books;  a 
collection  consisting  of  little  less  than  three  hundred 
volumes;  these  were  all  selected  works,  works  of  the 
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highest  reputation  in  various  branches,  in  every  one 
of  which  he  was  more  or  less  versed.  In  astrology, 
he  considered  himself,  and  with  reason,  as  more  than 
a  mere  dilettante;  for  he  was  not  only  possessed  of  the 
general  notions,  and  of  the  common  vocabulary  of 
influences,  aspects,  and  conjunctions,  but  he  knew 
how  to  speak  upon  proper  occasions,  like  any  professor, 
of  the  twelve  houses  of  the  heavens,  of  the  great 
circles,  of  the  lucid  and  obscure  degrees,  of  exaltations 
and  dejections,  of  passages  and  revolutions,  of  those 
principles,  in  short,  the  most  certain  and  recondite  of 
the  science.  And  during  perhaps  twenty  years  he 
had,  in  fre(][uent  and  long  disputes,  maintained  the 
pre-emin^ce  of  Cardan,  against  another  learned  man, 
who  was  warmly  attached  to  the  system  of  Alcabi^io, 
and  this  out  of  pure  obstinacy,  as  Don  Ferrante  said. 
He  willingly  recognised  the  superiority  of  the  ancients, 
but  could  not,  however,  endure  liiat  prejudice  which 
will  not  grant  to  the  modems,  even  that  merit  which 
they  evidently  deserve.  He  had  more  than  an  ordinary 
knowledge  of  ths  history  of  the  science;  he  was  able; 
if  need  were,  to  cite  the  most  celebrated  predictions 
which  had  been  verified,  and  to  reason  subtilely  and 
learnedly  on  other  celebrated  predictions  which  had 
fjEuled  of  verification;  and  could  demonstrate  that  the 
fault  did  not  lie  in  the  science  itself,  but  in  those  who 
had  not  known  how  to  apply  it. 

He  had  acquired  as  inuch  knowledge  of  ancient 
philosophy  as  would  have  sufficed  for  an  ordinary 
learned  man,  but  he  continued  to  increase  it  by  the 
reading  of  Diogenes  Laerdus.  Yet,  however  beautiful 
various  systems  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  them 
all;  and  wishing  to  be  a  philosopher,  it  is  necessary 
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to  select  some  one  or  other  in  particular;  therefore 
Don  Ferrante  had  selected  Aristotle,  who,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  was  neither  ancient  nor  modem. 
He  possessed  also  divers  works  written  by  the  most 
wise  and  subtile  followers  of  Aristotle  among  the 
moderns;  those  of  his  opponents  he  never  would  read; 
in  order  not  to  throw  away  his  time,  as  he  said;  nor 
buy  them  either,  lest  he  shoidd  throw  away  his  money. 
He  alone,  and  by  way  of  exception,  assigned  a 
place  in  his  library  to  the  celebrated  two-and-twenty 
volumes — De  subtilitate^  and  to  a  few  other  anti^peri- 
patetic  works  by  Cardan,  in  consideration  of  his  worth 
as  an  astrologer;  sajring  that  whoever  could  have 
written  the  treatise  De  reatitutione  temporum  et  motuum 
cwUstvum^  and  the  work  Duodecm  Geniturarum,  de- 
served a  hearing,  even  although  he  should  be  mistaken ; 
and  that  the  great  faidt  of  this  man,  was  his  having 
liad  too  much  genius;  and  that  no  one  could  imagine 
what  eminence  he  might  not  have  attained,  even  in 
philosophy,  had  he  always  kept  in  the  straight  path. 
Although,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  Don  Ferrante 
passed  for  an  accomplished  peripatetic,  however,  in 
his  own  eyes,  he  did  not  appear  to  consider  himself 
so;  and  more  than  once,  he  said  with  great  modesty, 
that  the  essence,  the  universals,  the  soul  of  the  world, 
and  the  nature  of  things,  were  not  so  clear  as  might 
be  believed. 

Natural  philosophy  he  had  made  more  a  pastime 
than  a  study;  even  the  works  of  Aristotle  upon  this 
subject,  and  of  Pliny  himself,  he  might  be  sooner 
said  to  have  read  than  studied;  nevertheless,  with  this 
reading,  with  the  information  gathered  incidentally 
from  treatises  upon  general  philosophy,  and  from 
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hastily  glancing  over  the  Magia  naturale  of  Porta, 
the  three  histories,  Lapidum,  AnimaUum,  PlofUamm 
of  Cardan,  and  the  treatise  upon  herbs,  plants,  and 
animals  of  Albertus  Magnus,  with  several  other  works 
of  less  account,  he  was  able  upon  occasion  to  entertain 
an  assembly  of  well-instructed  people  by  reasoning 
up6n  the  most  admirable  virtues,  and  curious  sin- 
gularities of  many  plants;  describing  exactly  the  forms 
and  habits  of  the  Sirens,  and  of  the  unique  Phcenix  • 
explaining  how  the  Salamander  could  exisj;  in  the  fire 
without  being  consumed;  how  the  Remora,  that  little 
fish,  should  have  the  strength  and  power  in  the  open 
sea  suddenly  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  largest 
vessel;  how  the  dewdrops  become  peak  in  the  shells - 
how  the  camelion  feeds  upon  air;  how  ice,  slowly 
hardened  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  becomes  crystal;  aneJ, 
in  short,  could  explain  a  thousand  other  marvellous 
secrets  of  nature.  * 

He  had  applied  himself  still  more  to  the  study  of 
magic  and  sorcery,  for,  says  our  Anonymous,  this  was 
a  science  much  more  in  vogue,  and  much  more  ne- 
cessary; the  facts  of  which  were  of  a  much  greater 
importance,  and  much  more  easily  verified.  It  is  not 
needfiil  to  say  that  in  such  a  study  he  had  never  had 
any  other  desire  than  that  of  instructing  himself,  and 
of  gaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  worst  arts 
of  sorcery,  in  order  by  this  means  to  preserve  and 
defend  himself  from  them.  And  guided  by  the  great 
Martino  Delrio,  a  scientific  man,  he  was  able  to  dis- 
course ex  profes8o  upon  the  witchcraft  of  love,  upon 
the  witchcraft  of  sleep,  upon  the  witchcraft  of  hatred, 
and  upon  the  innumerable  species  of  these  three 
principal  kinds  of  witchcraft,  of  which,  alas!  remarks 
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the  Anonymous^  one  only  sees  too  much  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Equally  vast  and  profound  was  his  know- 
ledge of  history^  particularly  of  universal  history. 
His  authors  were,  Tarcagnota,  Dolce,  Bugatti,  Cam- 
pana,  Guazzo,  the  most  famous,  in  short. 

"  But,''  Don  Ferrante  would  often  say,  "  what  is 
history  without  politics?    It  is  a  guide  who  goes  on 
and  on  without  any  one  following  him,  without  any 
to  whom  he  can  direct  the  way,  and  who  consequently 
throws  away  his  time;  and  politics  without  history 
resemble  a  man  who  travels  on  without  a  guide.'* 
Therefore  was  a  small  space  in  his  shelves  assigned 
to  statistics;  where  among  works  of  secondary  fame 
shone  fordi  Bodino,  Cavalcanti,  Sansovino,  Faruta, 
and  Boccalini.     There  were,  however,  two  books 
which  Don  Ferrante  preferred  to  all  others  on  th^s 
subject,  two  books  which  for  a  long  time  he  con- 
sidered as  the  first  of  their  kind,,  without  ever  being 
able  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  alone  belonged 
the  rank  of  pre-eminence;  the  //  Principe  and  the 
Diseorsi  of  the  celebrated  secretary  of  Florence;  *' A 
rascal  it  is  true,*'  said  Don  Ferrante,  "  but  a  profound 
thinker.''     The  other  work  was  La  Bagion  di  SULio^ 
by   the   no  less   celebrated  Giovanni  Botero;  "  an 
honest  man,"  he  would  say,  but  "  a  cunning  one." 
However,  a  short  time  before  the  period  to  which 
our  history  is  circumscribed,  there  appeared  a  book 
which  had  terminated  the  question  of  priority,  taking 
its  stand  far  above  the  works  of  the  two  great  men 
we  have  just  named,  a  book  in  which  were  to  be 
found  comprised  and  condensed  all  vices,  in  order 
that  men  might  learn  to  avoid  them;  and  all  virtues, 
that  they  might  practise  them;  a  very  small  work, 
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but  all  of  gold;  in  one  word,  ho  Statista  Regnante  of 
Don  Yaleriano  Castiglioney  whom  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time  emulated  each  other  in  distinguish- 
ing, and  for  whose  notice  the  greatest  personages 
disputed;  whom  the  Pope  Urban  VIII.  honoured  by 
magnificent  praises;  whom  the  Cardinal  Borghese 
and  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  Don  Pietro  di  Toledo, 
solicited  to  write— the  first,  the  deeds  of  Pope  Paul  V., 
the  latter  an  account  of  the  wars  of  her  Catholic 
Majesty  in  Italy,  but  both  one  and  the  other  in  vain; 
this  man,  whom  Louis  XIII.,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu  named  his  historiographer;  upon 
whom  the  Duke  Carlo  Emanuel  of  Savoy  conferred 
the  same  office;  and  in  praise  of  whom  the  Duchess 
Christina,  daughter  of  the  very  Christian  King, 
Henry  IV.,  added  in  a  diploma,  after  many  other 
titles,  ^*  the  certitude  of  that  renown  which  he  had 
obtained  in  Italy  as  the  first  writer  of  the  age." 

But  if  in  all  the  abovenamed  sciences,  Don  Fer- 
rante  might  be  considered  well  informed,  there  was 
one  in  which  he  merited  and  enjoyed  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor;  this  was  the  science  of  chivalry.  He  not  only 
spoke  about  it  with  the  air  of  a  master,  but  was  often 
requested  to  interfere  in  some  affair  of  honour,  and 
always  gave  his  decision.  He  had  in  his  library,  and 
one  might  say  in  his  head,  the  works  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  authors  who  had  written  upon  this  subject: 
Paride  dal  Pozzo,  Fausto  da  Longiano,  Urrea,  Muzio, 
Romei,  Albergato,  and  all  Torquato  Tasso,  whom  he 
had  always  ready;  and  out  of  whose  ''Jerusalem 
Delivered,"  as  well  as  his  "  Jerusalem  Conquered," 
he  could  repeat  from  memory,  when  needed,  all  those 
passages  which  related  to  matters  of  chivalry.     How- 
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ever^  in  his  opinion^  the  greatest  authors  among  them 
all  was  the  celebrated  Francesco  Birago^  in  connexion 
with  whom  he  had  found  himself  more  than  once 
engaged  in  passing  judgment  upon  some  affair  of 
honour;  and  who  also^  on  his  side^  spoke  of  Don 
Ferrante  in  terms  of  peculiar  esteem.  And  even 
before  the  Discorsi  Cavallereschi  of  this  renowned 
author  had  appeared^  Don  Ferrante  had  prophesied, 
without  hesitation,  that  this  work  would  ruin  the 
authority  of  Olevano,  and  would  remain,  together 
with  its  noble  sisters,  a  code  for  posterity  of  the  very 
highest  authority;  a  prophecy  which  has  verified  it- 
self, as  every  one  may  see,  remarks  our  Anonymous. 

Our  author  does  not  content  himself  with  these 
hasty  particulars,  but  is  remarkably  communicative 
regarding  this  learned  man ;  for  ourselves,  however, 
we  are  too  much  in  haste  to  resiune  the  thread  of  our 
story  to  permit  ourselves  longer  to  dwell  upon  this 
topic. 

Until  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  1629,  the 
principal  personages  of  our  history  remained  pretty 
nearly  as  we  left  them,  without  anything  worthy  of 
relation  occurring  to  either  one  or  other  of  them. 
This  autumn,  in  which  Agnese  and  Lucia  had  agreed 
to  meet,  at  length  arrived;  but  a  great  public  calamity 
destroyed  their  project;  and  this  certainly  was  one  of 
its  very  least  effects:  other  events  followed,  which, 
however,  wrought  no  remarkable  change  in  the  fate 
of  our  dramatis  persoruB,  At  length  fresh  calamities, 
more  general,  more  serious,  more  extreme,  reached 
even  them;  even  those  who  in  the  scale  of  the  world 
were  even  lower  than  thev.  These  calamities  came 
upon  them  like  a  violent  tempestuous  whirlwind, 
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which  tearing  up  trees,  overthrowing  walls  and  houses, 
scattering  their  remains  over  the  earth,  carries  away 
even  the  straws  concealed  in  the  grass,  and  collects 
from  out  of  comers  the  dry  and  light  leaves  which  a 
more  gende  wind  had  driven  there,  carrying  them 
on  with  the  rest  of  its  mighty  prey. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  private  events  which 
yet  remain  for  us  to  relate  should  be  dear,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  relate,  as  well  as  we  can, 
something  regarding  these  public  events,  commencing 
at  a  somewhat  earlier  period* 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

After  the  &mou8  seditdon  of  San  Martino  and  the 
following  days^  it  really  seemed  as  though  by  a  miracle, 
abundance  had  returned  to  Milan.  There  was  bread 
in  great  quantities  in  all  the  shops;  the  price  was  the 
same  as  in  the  most  fruitful  years;  there  was  grain 
in  the  same  proportion.  Those,  who  during  these 
two  terrible  days  had  yelled  in  the  streets,  and  even 
done  worse)  had  now — excepting  those  few  who  had 
been  arrested — something  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon.  But  do  not  suppose  that,  the  first  alarm  of 
seizure  being  over,  they  remained  quiet  In  the 
public  squares,  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  in  the 
taverns,  there  was  a  shew  of  dancing,  a  congratulating 
each  other,  and  a  boasting,  in  under  tones,  that  they 
had  at  last  discovered  the  Way  of  reducing  the  price 
of  bread.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  all  this  festivity 
and  merriment,  there  was — and  how  should  it  have 
been  otherwise? — a  certain  uneasiness,  a  certain  pre- 
sentiment that  this  abundance  could  not  last.  The 
people  besieged  the  bakers'  shops  just  as  they  had 
done  before  in  the  artificial  and  short-lived  abundance 
produced  by  Antonio  Ferrer's  first  tariff — the  flour 
and  bread  were  consumed  without  the  slightest  eco- 
nomy; whoever  had  a  few  pence  laid  by  now,  invested 
them  in  bread  and  flour;  boxes,  small  casks,  nay, 
even  cauldrons,  were  turned  into  magazines.     Thus 
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striving  against  each  other  to  enjoy  the  present 
abundance^  they  rendered — I  do  not  say  its  long 
duration  impossible^  for  impossible  it  already  was^ 
but  caused  its  temporary  continuation  to  be  stiU  more 
difficult. 

Therefore,  on  the  15th  of  November,  Antonio 
Ferrer,  by  order  of  his  Excellency,  published  a 
decree,  by  which  it  was  forbidden  to  any  one  who 
should  have  any  quantity  of  grain  or  flour  in  his 
house  to  purchase  any  more;  and  to  any  one  to  buy 
bread  more  than  sufficient  for  two  days,  under  penalty 
of  both  pecuniary  and  corporal  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  his  Excellency.  This  decree  inti- 
mated to  the  officers  of  justice,  and  in  fisict  to  every 
one,  that  they  should  denounce  the  transgressors; 
ordered  the  judges  to  institute  search  in  all  those 
houses  which  should  be  indicated  to  them;  and  at 
the  same  time  commanded  that  the  shops  should  be 
well  provided  with  bread,  under  pain  of  five  years  in 
the  galleys,  and  even  greater  punishment,  according 
to  the  will  of  his  Excellency.  Whoever  imagines  a 
proclamation  such  as  the  present  put  into  execution, 
must  have  a  very  powerful  imagination;  and  certainly 
had  all  these  orders  been  executed,  the  duchy  of 
Milan  would  have  had  as  many  men  on  the  sea  as 
Great  Britain  has  at  the  present  day. 

But,  commanding  the  bakers  to  make  so  much 
bread,  care  should  have  been  taken  that  the  materials 
out  of  which  to  make  it,  should  not  have  failed  them. 
In  times  of  famine,  people  study  how  to  make  bread 
out  of  productions  which  ordinarily  are  consumed 
under  other  forms.  It  was  therefore  now  imagined 
that  rice  might  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  bread 
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called  di  mistura  (mixture).  On  the  23d  of  November 
was  issued  a  decree^  which  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Vicar,  and  twelve  members  of  provision,  the  half 
of  the  raw  rice  which  each  one  possessed ;  any  one  dis- 
posing of  this  without  the  permission  of  these  gentle- 
men, to  be  liable  to  lose  the  whole  of  his  rice,  and  be 
fined  three  scudi  the  bushel:  this  was,  as  every  one 
perceives,  the  most  reasonable  of  all  the  orders. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  pay  for  this  rice,  and  that 
at  a  price  very  disproportionate  to  that  of  bread. 
The  charge  of  supplying  this  enormous  difierence  had 
been  imposed  upon  the  city;  but  the  Council  of  Ten 
deliberated  that  same  day,  the  23d  of  November, 
upon  representing  to  the  Governor,  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  their  longer  sustaining  such  a  burden.  And 
the  Governor,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  7th  of 
December,  fixed  the  price  of  rice  of  this  kind  at 
twelve  lire  the  bushel;  whoever  shall  demand  a  higher 
sum  than  the  fixed  price,  or  refuse  to  sell,  is  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  his  rice,  and  with  a  fine 
equal  to  its  value,  and  still  greater  punishment,  both 
pecuniary  and  corporal,  even  the  galleys,  according 
to  the  will  of  his  Excellency,  as  the  degree  of  the 
offence,  and  as  the  person  shall  admit. 

The  price  of  superior  rice  had  already  been  fixed, 
even  before  the  first  of  these  popular  commotions; 
probably  the  tariff,  or  to  make  use  of  a  word  of  much 
celebrity  in  modem  annals,  the  maximum  of  com  and 
the  other  ordinaiy  kinds  of  grain  had  been  settled  in 
other  decrees,  which  we  have  not  happened  to  meet 
with. 

Now,  therefore,  com  and  flour  being  by  these 
means  kept  at  a  low  price  at  Milan,  there  rushed 
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thither  crowds  of  famished  people  from  the  country. 
Don  Gonzalo,  in  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience 
as  he  calls  it,  prohibited  by  another  edict  of  the  15th 
of  December,  any  one  carrying  out  of  the  city,  bread 
to  above  the  amount  of  twenty  soldi  (pence),  under 
pain  of  losing  this  same  bread  and  twenty-five  scudi, 
and  in  case  of  inability,  of  undergoing  a  public 
flogging;  and  even  still  greater  punishment,  accord- 
ing, etc.,  etc.  The  £2d  of  the  same  month  (and  one 
does  not  see  well  wherefore  this  should  not  have 
been  attended  to  sooner)  he  published  a  similar 
order  regarding  flour  and  grain. 

The  multitude  had  desired  to  cause  abundance  by 
pillage  and  conflagration;  the  Grovemor  now  desired 
to  maintain  it  by  the  galleys  and  the  cord.  The 
means  were  tolerably  well  matched;  the  reader  may 
judge  whether  they  would  attain  their  end;  what  end 
they  did  attain,  he  shall  see  directly.  It  is  easy,  and 
not  useless,  to  observe  how  between  these  strange 
means  there  exists  an  intimate  and  necessary  con- 
nexion; each  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
preceding;  and  all,  in  fact,  flowed  from  the  first,  which 
had  fixed  upon  bread  a  price  so  disproportionate  to 
that  which  ought  to  have  resulted  from  the  real  state 
of  things.  An  expedient  such  as  this  has  alwajrs 
appeared  to  the  multitude,  not  only  just,  but  very 
simple,  and  very  easy  to  put  in  execution:  it  is  then 
very  natural  that  enduring  the  miseries  of  fiunine, 
they  should  desire,  implore^  and  even  impose  it 
But  gradually,  as  the  consequences  make  themselves 
felt,  it  behoves  those  whose  business  it  is,  to  repair 
them,  by  a  law  which  shall  prohibit  men  from  doing 
that  which  they  had  been  instigated  to  do  by  former 
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proclamatioiiR.  May  we  be  permitted  here  hastily  to 
obserre  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances.  In 
a  country,  and  in  an  epoch,  not  very  distant  from  us, 
in  the  most  renowned  and  important  epoch  of  modem 
history,  they  had  recourse  in  similar  circumstances  to 
similar  measures;  they  were  almost  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, only  a  little  different  in  their  proportion,  and 
the  events  followed  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  order. 
They  adopted  these  measures,  in  spite  of  the  great 
changes  that  had  come  over  society,  of  the  general 
increase  of  knowledge  in  Europe,  and  more  especially 
in  this  very  country;  and  this  principally,  because 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  had  not  yet  become 
enlightened,  was  able  in  the  long  run  to  make  its 
judgments  prevail,  and  to  control  the  hand  of  those 
who  formed  the  laws. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  narrative.  Hear  what  had 
been  the  fruits  of  all  this  strife : — they  had  spoiled  and 
utterly  lost  a  quantity  of  food  in  the  tumult  itself; 
they  had  consumed,  as  long  as  the  tariff  was  in  opera*- 
tion,  largely  and  without  measure,  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  small  quantity  of  grain  which  was  to  last  them 
until  the  approaching  harvest.  To  these  general 
effects  must  be  reckoned  four  unfortunate  men  who 
were  hanged  as  ringleaders* of  the  mob^  two  before 
the  bakehouse  of  the  Crutches,  two  at  the  end  of  the 
street  where  stood  the  house  of  the  Superintendent 
of  provisions. 

The  historical  relations  of  these  times  are  written 
so  carelessly  that  we  are  not  able  to  discover  when 
and  how  this  violent  tariff  ceased.  If,  however,  in 
the  absence  of  positive  proof,  it  be  permitted  us  U^ 
advance  a  conjecture,.it  was,,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
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suppressed  a  little  earlier  or  a  little  later  than  the 
24th  of  December,  which  was  the  day  of  this  execu- 
tion.   As  to  the  edicts,  after  the  one  of  the  22d  of 
the  same  month,  which  we  have  quoted,  we  find 
no  other  relating  to  food;  but  whether  they  have 
perished,  or  have  escaped  our  research,  or  whether 
the  Governor,  at  length  discouraged  by  the  inefficacy 
of  his  remedies,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of 
public  calamity,  abandoned  things  to  their  own  course, 
we  know  not.     But  we  find  in  the  relations  of  more 
than  one  historian  (inclined  as  they  all  are,  sooner  to 
describe  great  events  than  to  note  their  causes  and 
progress),  a  description  of  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  city,  during  the  advanced  winter  and  in 
the  spring.  V  All  the  shops  were  closed,  the  manu* 
factories  werVfor  the  most  part  deserted;  the  streets 
presented  an  indescribable  spectacle,  there  was  one 
constant  stream  of  miserable  objects  through  them; 
they  were  the  perpetual  abode  of  sufferers.     The 
mendicants  by  profession,  now  the  smallest  portion, 
were  confounded  and  lost  among  a  new  mtdtitude  of 
unfortunates,  and  these  poor  wretches  were  seen  dis- 
puting for  alms  with  those  very  beggars  who  had 
formerly  received  assistance  firom  them.     Clerks  and 
journeymen  who,  dismissed  by  the  merchants  and 
shopkeepers,  were  deprived  of  their  daily  earnings, 
and  who  could  scarcely  exist  upon  their  scanty  savings ; 
masters  themselves,  who  through  the  cessation  of 
trade,  had  become  utterly  ruined;  and  workmen,  and 
possessors  of  every  manufacture  and  every  art,  firom 
the  humblest  to  the  most  refined,  firom  the  most  neces- 
sary to  those  of  the  highest  luxury,  now  wandered 
firom  door  to  door,  firom  street  to  street,  leaned  against 
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the  comers  of  the  streets^  laid  themselves  down  upon 
the  stones,  upon  the  steps  of  houses  and  churches, 
piteously  beseeching  alms,  or  hesitating  between  ne- 
cessity and  shame,  not  yet  overcome;  thin  and  feeble, 
they  had  scarcely  strength  to  support  themselves, 
exhausted  as  they  were  by  a  long  fast,  and  by  the 
cold  which  penetrated  their  worn  garments,  in  which 
might  yet  be  perceived  traces  of  a  better  state.  \ 
Mingled  in  this  miserable  troop,  and  forming  no 
small  portion  of  it,  were  domestics,  dismissed  by  their 
masters,  who  however  wealthy,  found  themselves  un- 
able in  such  a  season  to  maintain  their  usual  number 
of  attendants;  and  to  all  these  various  miserable  objects 
associated  themselves  a  number  of  others,  accustomed 
in  part  to  live  upon  their  gains — children,  women, 
old  people,  grouped  around  their  ancient  supporters, 
or  dispersed  in  various  places,  beseeching  alms. 

There  yas  also,  and  these  might  be  distinguished 
by  their  tangled  locks,  their  ragged  finery,  and  by  a 
certain  indescribable  air  in  their  bearing  and  gestures, 
and  by  the  traces  of  their  habits  stamped  upon  their 
countenances,  ^any  of  the  Bravo  class,  who  through 
the  general  muery  had  lost  their  wickedly  gained 
bread,  and  were  forced  to  crave  it  now  as  charity. 
Tamed  by  hunger,  now  only  disputing  with  others 
in  prayers  and  petitions,  they  dragged  themselves 
along  the  very  streets  which  they  had  so  often  tra- 
versed with  haughty  steps,  with  a  proud  and  ferocious 
air,  clothed  in  rich  and  gay  liveries,  with  waving 
plumes,  decorated  with  rich  arms,  elegant,  perfumed; 
but  now  they  humbly  held  forth  that  hand  which 
they  had  so  oflen  raised  insolently  to  threaten,  or 
treacherously  to  kill. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  disgusting,  and  jet  at  the 
same  time  the  most  piteous  spectacle,  were  the  country 
people,  alone,  or  in  companies  of  whole  fstmilies  to- 
gether; husbands,  and  wives  with  their  children  in 
their  arms,  or  fsistened  upon  their  backs,  with  elder 
children  by  the  hand,  with  old  people  beside  them. 
Some  whose  houses  had  been  invaded  and  pillaged 
by  the  soldiery  when  quartered  with  them,  or  on 
their  march,  had  fled  in  despair;  and  among  these 
were  those  wHo,  to  excite  more  compassion  and  to 
distinguish  their  misery  among  so  much,  exhibited 
the  bruises  and  wounds  which  they  had  received 
whilst  defending  the  few  last  remains  of  their  pro- 
visions, or  when  escaping  from  a  blind  and  foolish 
licentiousness.  Others,  whom  this  particular  scourge 
had  not  yet  reached,  but  driven  by  two  other  scourges 
from  which  no  part  of  the  land  had  been  exempt, 
sterility  and  the  high  price  of  food,  had  come,  and 
were  still  hastening  to  the  city  as  the  last  asylum  of 
abundance  and  pious  munificence.  It  was  easier  to 
distinguish  the  newly  arrived  by  their  air  of  astonish- 
ment and  rage  at  discovering  such  a  superabundance 
of  misery  where  they  had  alone  expected  to  be  ob- 
jects of  compassion,  than  even  by  their  uncertain  and 
stzange  manner.  In  the  features  of  the  others,  who 
for  a  longer  space  of  time  had  traversed  and  inhabited 
the  city  streets,  prolonging  their  miserable  existence 
by  the  succour  which  they  so  sparingly  received,  was 
deposited  a  deeper  consternation.  Different  were 
the  costumes  of  those  who  might  still  be  said  to  be 
clothed,  and  different  also  were  their  countenances. 
There  were  seen  the  pale  visages  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  marshes,  the  bronzed  &ce8  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  higher  lands  and  of  the  hills,  and  the  ruddy  com- 
plexion of  the  mountaineers;  but  all  were  alike  sharp 
and  distorted;  all  had  the  same  hollow  eye,  the  same 
fixed  stare,  half  ferocious,  half  idiotic;  all  tangled 
hair,  long  and  rough  beards;  bodies  inured  to  labour, 
but  now  bowed  by  pain  and  poverty;  and  through 
their  tattered  garments  might  be  seen  how  the  wrinkled 
skin  hung  upon  their  dry  arms,  legs,  and  thin  chests. 
Different  to  the  spectacle  of  this  reduced  vigour  and 
masculine  power,  but  not  less  painful,  was  the  langour 
and  utter  debility  of  those  who  were  of  a  weaker  sex 
and  age. 

Here  and  there  in  the  streets,  and  along  the  walls, 
were  to  be  seen  heaps  of  straw  and  stubble  mingled 
with  filthy  rags.  These,  disgusting  as  they  might 
appear,  were  however  charitable  donations;  they  were 
couches  prepared  for  these  poor  wretches,  where  at 
night  they  could  repose  their  weary  limbs.  Often, 
during  the  day,  were  these  couches  occupied  by  those 
who,  exhausted  by  suffering  and  fasting,  could  no 
longer  drag  themselves  along.  Sometimes  a  corpse 
would  lie  extended  upon  one  of  these  miserable  beds. 
Sometimes  a  body  would  be  seen  suddenly  to  fall  flat 
upon  the  pavement,  and  there  remain  a  corpse. 

Bending  over  these  dead  or  dying,  might  sometimes 
be  seen  a  passer-by,  or  a  neighbour,  attracted  thither 
by  an  impulse  of  compassion.  Again,  there  would 
arrive  succour,  administered  by  a  hand,  rich  in  means, 
and  accustomed  to  confer  princely  benefits — the  hand 
of  the  good  Federigo.  He  had  chosen  six  priests, 
endowed  with  lively  charity,  perseverance,  and  robust 
constitutions;  these  he  had  divided  into  pairs,  and  to 
each  pair  had  assigned  a  third  of  the  city  as  their 
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charge;  these  priests  were  followed  by  attendants, 
who  brought  with  them  food,  the  most  efficacioos 
restoratives,  and  clothing.  Every  morning,  these 
three  pairs  set  forth  on  theif  mission  by  various 
routes,  approached  those  they  saw  lying  abandoned 
on  the  earth,  and  bestowed  their  attention  wherever 
it  was  required.  One,  who  already  in  his  last  agony  was 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  receive  food,  received  from 
them  the  last  consolation  of  religion.  To  the  hungry 
they  distributed  broth,  bread,  and  wine;  and  to  the 
others,  exhausted  by  a  longer  fast,  they  administered 
jellies,  soup,  and  more  generous  wine;  restoring  them 
at  first,  when  needful,  with  spirits.  At  the  same  time 
they  distributed  articles  of  clothing. 

Neither  did  their  assistance  end  here.  The  good 
pastor  desired,  wherever  this  were  possible,  that  the 
poor  sufferers  should  receive  permanent,  and  not  mere 
momentary  relief;  therefore,  the  good  priests  gave  a 
little  money  to  those  whose  strength  had  been  suffi- 
ciently restored  for  them  to  pursue  their  way,  fearing 
lest  want  and  hunger  should  again  speedily  reduce 
them  to  their  former  misery;  for  the  others  he  sought 
an  asylum  in  some  neighbouring  house.  In  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy,  they  were  for  the  most  part  charitably 
received  as  proteges  of  the  Cardinal:  in  those  where 
the  means  were  wanting  to  the  good  will,  the  priests 
requested  that  the  poor  creatures  should  be  taken  in 
as  boarders,  arranged  the  price,  and  paid  a  certain 
sum  in  advance.  They  gave  information  of  this  to 
the  different  curates,  in  order  that  they  might  visit 
them,  and  returned  themselves  at  a  certain  time. 

Federigo  had  not  waited  until  the  misery  had 
attained  its  height,  in  order  to  have  his  compassion 
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excited,    and  then,  exercise  his  benevolence.  \\By 
uniting  all  his  means,  by  rendering  his  system  of 
economy  still  more  strict,  by  drawing  upon  sums 
destined  for  other  liberalities,  which  now  had  become 
of  secondary  importance;   he  had  endeavoured  in 
every  possible  way  to  amass  money  to  be  employed  in 
succouring  this  famished  people.    He  had  made  great 
purchases  of  grain,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
he  sent  to  those  places  of  the  diocese  where  com  was 
the  most  scarce.   And  as  this  supply  was  very  inferior 
to  the  demand,  he  sent  also  a  quantity  of  salt,  '^  with 
which,"  says  Bipamonti,*  relating  the  circumstance, 
"  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  the  bark  of  trees  was 
turned  into  food."    He  had  distributed  grain  and 
money  among  the  various  curates  of  the  city;   he 
himself  visited  the  various  quarters,  and  bestowed 
alms;  he  succoured  in  secret  many  poor  families;  and 
in  the  episcopal  palace,  we  are  informed  by  a  con- 
temporary writer  (the  physician  Alessandro  Tadino, 
in  one  of  his  reports,  which  we  shaU  have  frequent 
occasion  to  quote),  were  dealt  out  to  the  people  two 
thousand  measures  of  boiled  rice  every  morning.  K 

The  void  which  mortality  created  each  day  in  this 
deplorable  multitude,  was  each  day  more  than  re- 
plenished; there  was  a  perpetual  concourse,  at  first 
from  the  neighbouring  villages,  then  from  more 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  various  Mila- 
nese towns,  and  at  length,  even  from  other  states. 
From  Milan  itself  departed  many  of  the  old  inha- 
bitants: some  to  remove  themselves  from  the  sight  of 
so  much  misery;  others,  seeing  their  place  usurped 
by  foreign  intruders,  went  forth  with  a  last  desperate 

•  Hittoris  Patriae,  Decad.  ▼.  lib.Ti.  p.  386.  {Note  cfthe  AtOhor). 
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attempt  to  find  saccour  elsewhere,  in  some  place  where 
at  least,  either  the  crowd  should  be  less  dense,  or  the 
damonr  of  demands  less  great  These  two  bodies  of 
pilgrims  met  on  the  same  road — a  spectacle  of  terror 
to  each  other,  a  fearfol  warning,  a  dark  omen  of  the 
fate  towards  which  both  were  hastening  I  Bat  each 
pilgrimage  pursued  its  way,  if  not  with  the  hope  of 
improving  its  condition,  at  least  to  avoid  returning 
again  to  those  places  where  famine  and  despair  had 
first  seized  them.  Sometimes  a  miserable  fugitive, 
entirely  deprived  of  all  strength,  would  fall  down  on 
the  road,  and  remain  there  a  corpse;  an  ominous 
spectacle  to  his  companions  in  misery,  an  object  of 
horror^  perhaps  of  reproach  to  the  other  passers-by. 
''  I  saw,''  writes  Bipamonti,  ''lying  on  the  road  which 
encircles  the  walls,  the  body  of  a  woman.  From  her 
mouth  issued  the  remains  of  half-chewed  grass,  and 
her  lips  were  still  curved  with  an  expression  of  frenzy. 
She  had  in  her  lap  a  small  bundle  of  sticks,  and  bound 
in  its  swaddling  clothes,  on  her  bosom,  lay  a  little 
infant,  which  was  wailing  bitterly.'' 

The  striking  contrast  of  magnificent  dresses  and 
of  rags,  of  luxury  and  misery,  which  is  an  ordinary 
spectacle  in  ordinary  times,  had  then  entirely  ceased. 
Bags  and  misery  had  intruded  almost  everywhere, 
and  the  only  sign  of  distinction  was  scarcely  an  ap- 
pearance of  humble  mediocrity.  Even  the  nobles 
were  seen  in  the  streets  in  simple,  almost  mean  gar- 
ments: some  either  because  the  public  calamity  had 
thus  affected  their  fortunes,  or  reduced  their  patri- 
monies, already  embarrassed;  others,  because  they 
either  feared  to  provoke  by  their  pomp  the  public 
despair,  or  dreaded  to  insult  the  public  misery.  Those 
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oppressor?  who  were  accustomed  to  parade  the  streets 
with  a  train  of  bravoes,  now  pursued  their  way  ahnost 
unattended,  with  bowed  heads,  and  countenances 
which  seemed  to  offer  and  beseech  peace.  Others, 
who  in  prosperity  had  been  filled  with  more  humane 
thoughts,  and  appeared  with  a  more  modest  bearing, 
seemed  also  confounded  and  overwhelmed  at  the  con- 
tinued sight  of  a  misery  which  exceeded  all  possibility 
of  relief.  But  whoever  was  possessed  with  the  desire 
to  bestow  an  alms  had  a  difficult  and  melancholy  task 
in  selecting  the  object  for  his  charity.  Scarcely  was 
a  beneficent  hand  seen  to  approach  the  hand  of  one 
of  these  sufferers,  than  there  arose  a  terrible  conten- 
tion among  the  surrounding  miserable  beings:  those 
who  still  retained  vigour  sufficient,  pressed  forward 
more  urgently  to  beseech  attention;  the  exhausted 
old  people  and  children  raised  their  thin  hands; 
mothers  held  up  their  crying  infants  who  were  HI,, 
inclosed  in  their  miserable  ragged  swaddling  clothes, 
and  who  from  very  languor,  bent  forward  in  their 
mothers'  hands. 

Thus  passed  the  winter  and  the  spring:  and  already 
for  a  long  time  had  the  Tribunal  of  Health  repre- 
sented to  the  Tribunal  of  Provisions  the  danger  in 
which  the  city  ran  of  contagion,  through  so  much 
misery  being  dispersed  in  every  quarter;  and  had 
proposed  that  the  mendicants  should  be  shut  up  in 
various  hospitals.  Whilst  they  discussed  this  project, 
whilst  they  approved  it,  whilst  they  considered  the 
means  of  putting  it  into  execution,  the  number  of  dead 
bodies  continued  every  day  to  increase  in  the  streets, 
and  in  proportion,  the  amount  of  misery  also.  The 
Tribunal  of  Provisions  then  proposed  another  simpler 
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and  much  more  expeditious  method:  and  this  was  to 
inclose  all  the  mendicants^  healthy  and  sick,  in  one 
place,  in  the  Lazaretto,  and  there  support  them  at  the 
public  expense.  This  was  resolved  upon  in  spite  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Health,  which  objected  that  in  such 
a  great  assemblage  of  people,  the  very  danger  which 
they  desired  to  avoid  would  be  only  augmented. 

The  Lazaretto  of  Milan  is  a  four-sided,  almost 
square  enclosure,  without  the  city,  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  eastern  gate,  and  separated  from  the  city  walls 
by  the  moat,  a  circumvallation  and  a  ditch,  which 
surrounds  the  inclosure  itself.  The  two  principal 
sides  are  about  five  hundred  feet  long,  the  two  others 
about  fifty  feet  shorter.  The  exterior  has  been  divided 
into  a  series  of  small  rooms  one  story  in  height; 
within,  above  three  stories  of  similar  chambers  runs 
a  piazza,  supported  by  slender  columns.  Formerly 
there  were  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  these 
chambers,  and  evermore;  at  the  present  day,  a  large 
entrance  opened  in  the  middle,  and  a  smaller  one  in 
a  corner  of  the  wall  which  faces  the  high  road,  have 
destroyed  a  considerable  number.  In  the  centre  of 
the  inner  space  there  was,  and  still  exists,  a  small 
octangular  church. 

This  building,  commenced  in  the  year  1489,  at  the 
expense  of  a  private  individual,  and  afterwards  car- 
ried on  by  public  subscription,  and  by  other  donations 
and  bequests,  was,  as  its  name  announces,  destined 
for  the  reception  of  people  seized  with  the  plague. 
At  the  moment  of  which  we  speak,  the  lazaretto  only 
served  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  merchandise,  which 
had  to  be  subjected  to  the  laws  of  quarantine. 
Speedily  to  clear  this  building,  the  various  prescribed 
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regulations  of  the  sanatory  law  were  hastily  attended 
to,  and  the  merchandise  at  once  released.  Straw  was 
spread  in  all  the  chambers,  and  provisions  were  laid 
in  of  such  quality,  and  in  such  quantity,  as  could  be 
procured;  and  by  a  public  edict  all  mendicants  were 
invited  to  betake  themselves  there. 

Many  hastened  there  voluntarily;  all  those  who 
lay  sick  in  the  streets  were  carried  thither;  and 
within  a  few  days  there  were  assembled  in  all, 
upwards  of  three  thousand.  But  there  were  many 
who  still  remained  without  the  walls  of  the  lazaretto. 
Whether  it  was  that  each  one  waited,  hoping  to  see 
the  others  move  off,  afld  thus  leave  him  to  enjoy  the 
charity  of  the  city  all  to  himself;  whether  it  was  the 
natural  repugnance  of  man  to  being  imprisoned  within 
stone  walls,  or  that  mistrust  felt  by  the  poor  towards 
every  regulation  proposed  by  the  rich  and  powerful; 
whether  it  was  a  knowledge  of  what  was  in  reality 
the  benefit  offered,  or  whether  it  was  all  these  reasons 
together,  or  something  else  that  influenced  them,  the 
fact  remains,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  populace 
paying  no  attention  to  this  invitation,  continued  to 
drag  themselves  painfully  along  the  streets.  Per- 
ceiving this,  the  law-makers  thought  weU  to  adopt 
force.  They  despatched  constables  who  should  drive 
the  beggars  to  the  lazaretto,  and  carry  them  thither 
bound,  did  they  make  any  resistance ;  a  premium  of 
ten  soldi  was  assigned  to  the  constables  for  each 
mendicant  thus  carried  away;  and  worthy  is  it  of 
remark,  that  even  in  the  greatest  times  of  distress, 
enough  money  belonging  to  the  public  is  always 
found  to  be  employed  in  some  folly  or  other.  And 
although  a  certain  number  of  these  wretched  people 
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banished  themselves  from  their  native  city,  as  though 
at  the  express  desire  of  the  Tribunal  of  Provisions, 
in  order  at  least  to  live  or  die  in  freedom;  yet  so 
successful  was  the  chase,  that  in  a  short  time  the 
number  within  the  lazaretto,  both  of  guests  and  pri- 
soners, amounted  to  about  twelve  thousand. 

It  is  to  be  supposed,  although  the  memoirs  of  the 
time  make  no  mention  of  the  fact,  that  the  women 
and  children  were  placed  in  a  separate  quarter. 
Rules  and  regulations  for  good  order  would  certainly 
not  be  wanting;  but  let  any  one  imagine  what  order 
could  be  maintained,  more  especially  in  those  times 
and  in  these  circumstances,  in  such  a  vast  assemblage, 
where,  together  with  voluntary  guests,  were  prisoners 
carried  thither  by  force  and  stratagem;  people,  for 
whom  begging  was  a  grief,  a  shame,  brought  in 
contact  with  others  with  whom  it  was  a  trade;  where 
men,  grown  up  in  the  honest  activity  of  camps  and 
offices,  mingled  with  those  educated  in  the  streets, 
in  taverns,  in  the  palace  of  oppressors,  where  they 
had  learned  to  idle,  to  cheat,  to  mock,  and  commit 
violence. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  form  a  melancholy  con- 
jecture regarding  the  mingling  of  these  uncongenial 
elements,  even  did  we  possess  no  positive  intelligence 
— but  this  we  do  possess.  They  slept  heaped  up 
twenty  or  thirty  in  each  of  these  small  cells,  or  else 
lay  stretched  under  the  piazza  upon  a  little  putrid 
straw,  or  on  the  earth:  certainly,  orders  had  been 
issued  that  the  straw  should  be  fresh,  that  there 
should  be  sufficient  of  it,  and  that  it  should  be  often 
changed;  but  in  truth,  there  was  but  a  miserable 
supply,  what  there  was,  was  bad)  and  it  was  never 
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changed!  It  had  been  likewise  ordered  that  the 
bread  should  be  fresh;  for  what  administrator  ever 
said  that  bad  articles  should  be  distributed?  But 
how  was  it  possible  that  bread,  which  could  not  have 
been  obtained  under  ordinary  circumstances,  even  in 
a  much  less  supply,  could  now  be  procured  for  such 
an  immense  multitude?  It  was  said,  we  find  by  the 
memoirs  of  the  times,  that  the  lazaretto  bread  was 
adulturated  with  heavy,  but  not  nutritious  substances ; 
and  It  is  only  too  probable  that  this  was  the  fact. 
Pure  water  was  very  scarce,  I  would  say  running 
and  wholesome  water;  the  only  well  was  the  ditch 
which  surrounded  the  enclosure,  where  the  water 
was  muddy  and  stagnant,  and  rendered  vile  by  the 
constant  use  and  neighbourhood  of  such  an  immense 
and  wretched  multitude. 

To  these  causes  of  mortality,  all  the  more  active 
because  operating  upon  bodies  already  exhausted  or 
enfeebled,  was  added  the  unfavourableness  of  the 
season;  obstinate  rains  were  followed  by  a  more  ob- 
stinate drought,  and  by  unseasonable  and  violent 
heat.  These  physical  evils  were  increased  by  mental 
suffering,  the  weariness  and  despair  of  captivity — the 
remembrance  of  former  habits  of  life  ~  grief  for  the 
beloved  dead — the  disquieting  memory  of  the  absent 
beloved  ones — and  a  number  of  other  tormenting  and 
exhausting  passions;  and  then  the  very  apprehension 
and  constant  spectacle  of  death  occasioned  by  so  many 
causes,  became  in  itself  a  powerful  cause  of  disease. 
Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  mor- 
tality should  have  increased  in  this  building  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  assume  the  appearance,  and  be  con* 
sidered  by  many,  as  the  plague.    Whether  this  was 
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simply  an  epidemic  sickness,  augmented  by  all  their 
suiferings,  or  whether  there  really  was  a  species  of 
contagion  afloat,  which  easily  seized  upon  bodies 
already  rendered  liable  to  its  attacks  by  poverty, 
suffering  and  filth;  or  whether  the  plague  first  broke 
out  in  the  lazaretto  itself,  as  appears  from  an  obscure 
and  imperfect  relation  of  the  time,  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  physicians  of  the  Tribunal  of  Health, 
we  cannot  now  decide.  At  all  events  the  number  of 
deaths  in  the  lazaretto  soon  exceeded  a  hundred 
a  day. 

Whilst  in  this  fearful  prison  there  reigned  langour, 
agony,  terror,  lamentation;  in  the  Tribunal  of  Provi- 
sion, shame,  astonishment,  and  uncertainty,  had  seized 
upon  all  minds.  They  consulted,  they  listened  to 
the  advice  of  the  Tribunal  of  Health,  and  now  no- 
thing  was  to  be  done  but  destroy  all  that  work  which 
had  been  prepared  with  such  ceremony,  with  such 
expectation,  and  with  so  much  vexation.  The  laza- 
retto was  opened;  all  the  mendicants  who  still  re- 
mained  in  health  were  dismissed,  and  rushed  forth 
with  a  mad  joy.  The  city  again  resounded  with 
lamentations,  but  more  weak  and  interrupted.  Those 
who  fell  sick  were  transported  to  Santa  Maria  della 
Stella,  which  was  then  the  hospital  for  the  poor,  and 
there  the  greater  number  perished. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  fields  began  to  grow 
golden  with  the  ripening  crops.  The  peasants  de- 
parted from  the  city,  each  one  returning  his  own  way 
towards  this  long  sighed  after  harvest.  The  good 
Federigo  in  dismissing  them,  bestowed  upon  them 
another  proof  of  his  love;  to  every  peasant  who  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  episcopal  palace,  he  ordered  to 
be  given  a  guilio  and  a  sickle. 
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With  the  harvest  the  fainine  ceased  to  be  felt;  but 
the  mortality,  increasing  day  by  day,  continued  until 
the  middle  of  autumn.  It  was,  however,  on  the  point 
of  ceasing,  when  a  new  scourge  desolated  the  country. 

Many  events  of  high  historical  interest  had  occurred 
within  this  interval.  The  Cardinal  Richelieu  having 
taken  Bochelle,  as  we  have  already  informed  our 
readers,  had  formed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  England; 
had  proposed  and  obtained,  by  his  powerful  influence 
in  the  council  of  the  King  of  France,  eflicacious 
succour  for  the  Duke  di  Nevers;  and  at  the  same 
time  had  induced  the  king  to  conduct  this  expedition. 
Whilst  these  preparations  were  proceeding,  the  Count 
of  Nassau,  the  imperial  commissary,  intimated  in 
Mantua,  to  the  new  duke,  that  he  should  place  the 
states  in  the  hands  of  Ferdinand;  otherwise)  in. case 
of  refusal,  the  emperor  would  dispatch  an  army  to 
occupy  them.  The  duke,  who  in  the  most  desperate 
circumstances  had  rejected  such  a  hard  condition, 
and  now  encouraged  by  the  approaching  succour  from 
France,  defended  himself  still  more  boldly.  \The  com- 
missary departed,  protesting  that  force  should  decide 
the  affair.  In  March,  the  Cardinal  Bichelieu,  together 
with  the  king  at  the  head  o{  an  army,  demanded  a 
free  passage  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy;  they  entered 
into  treaties,  but  nothing  was  concluded.  After  a 
rencounter,  in  which  the  French  obtained  the  advan- 
tage, they  again  formed  a  treaty,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  it  was  stipulated  that  Don  Gonzalo  de 
Cordova  should  raise  the  siege  of  Casale;  engaging 
himself,  should  the  French  be  the  conquerors,  to  join 
them  for  the  invasion  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  Don 
Gonzalo  raised  the  siege  of  Casale,  and  a  body  of 
French  troops  entered  it  to  reinforce  the  garrison. 
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It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Achillini  addressed 
King  Louis  in  his  famous  sonnet. 

Sudate  o  fochi  a  preparar  metaOii  and  another,  in 
which  he  exhorts  him  to  go  and  deliver  the  Holy 
Land.  But  it  is  a  species  of  fate  that  the  advice  of 
poets  is  never  listened  to;  and  if  in  history  you  dis- 
cover some  few  deeds  performed  according  to  their 
suggestions,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  these 
deeds  have  been  resolved  upon  long  before.  The 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  had,  on  the  contrary,  resolved 
to  return  to  France,  on  account  of  certain  affidrs 
which  appeared  to  him  more  urgent  It  was  in  vain 
that  Girolamo  Soranxo,  the  Venetian  envoy,  employed 
the  most  powerful  arguments  to  combat  this  resolu- 
tion; the  King  and  the  Cardinal  paid  as  little  attention 
to  his  prose  as  they  had  done  to  the  verses  of  AchiUini; 
he  returned  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  only 
leaving  six  thousand  men  behind  in  Suza,  to  occupy 
the  pass  and  maintain  the  treaty. 

Whilst  this  army  movefk^ff  on  one  side,  that  of  the 

Emperor  advanced  from  the  other;  he  had  invaded 

the  country  of  the  Grisons  and  the  Valtellina;  and 

now  he  was  preparing  to  descend  into  the  Milanese. 

Besides  all  the  distress  and  annoyance  which  might 

be  expected  from  such  a  march,  express  intelligence 

had  been  received  by  the  Tribunal  of  Health,  that 

the  plague  lurked  in  this  army.     There  were  always 

some  sprinklings  of  it  among  the  German  troops, 

remarks  Yarchi,  when  speaking  of  the  plague  brought 

by  the  Germans  to  Florence  a  century  before.    Ales- 

~^o  Tadino,  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  public 

'.  (there  were  six  of  them  besides  the  president; 

magistrates   and   two   physicians),   was    com- 
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missioned  by  the  Tribunal^  as  he  himself  relates  in 
the  report  already  cited/  to  represent  to  the  govern- 
ment the  frightful  danger  which  threatened  the 
country^  did  this  army  pass  through  the  Milanese  on 
its  way  to  besiege  Mantua^  as  was  the  universal  report. 
All  the  actions  of  Don  Gonzalo  shew  that  he  was 
possessed  by  a  great  desire  to  occupy  an  important 
place  in  history,  and  certainly  history  could  not  pass 
him  over  in  silence;  but,  as  often  happens,  she  has 
failed  to  register  one  of  his  actions,  the  most  worthy 
of  memory,  his  reply  to  the  request  of  Tadino,  which 
was,  "  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do;  that  the 
motives  of  interest  and  honour  which  occasioned  the 
march  of  this  army  were  of  greater  weight  than  the 
danger  represented;  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
arrange  all  for  the  best,  and  trust  in  Providence.'* 

In  order,  therefore,  to  arrange  all  for  the  best,  the 
two  physicians  of  the  Tribunal,  the  above-named 
Ta«Uno,  and  the  Senator  Settala,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Lodovico,  proposed  that  all  people  should  be  pro-* 
hibited  under  the  severest  penalties  from  buying  any 
manner  of  article  from  the  soldiers  as  they  passed 
through;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  make  the  necessity 
of  such  an  order  evident  to  the  President,  "  a  man  of 
great  kindness/'  says  Tadino,  ^^  who  could  not  believe 
that  from  intercourse  with  these  soldiers,  and  the  sale 
of  their  property,  the  deaths  of  so  many  milliona 
should  result." 

As  for  Don  Gonzalo,  he  quitted  Milan  shortly  after 
his  reply  to  Tadino,  and  this  departure  was  as  grievous 

*  Ragguaglio  dell'  origine  e  giornali  succesu  della  gran  peste 
ooDtagiota  venefica  o  malefica,  leguita  tiella  citU  di  Milano,  eic« 
•^Milano,  1648,  p.  10  ( Author' i  note). 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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for  him  as  its  cause.  He  was  remoyed  owing  to  the 
ill  success  of  the  war^  the  captain  and  promoter  of 
which  he  had  ever  been.  The  populace  accused  him 
of  having  caused  the  famine;  they  had  suffered  under 
his  government.  Therefore^  setting  forth  from  his 
palace  in  a  travelling  carriage,  surrounded  by  a  guard 
of  halberdiers,  with  two  trumpeters  on  horseback 
before  him,  and  followed  by  the  carriages  of  various 
nobles  who  formed  his  escort,  he  was  received  by 
the  hisses  of  a  number  of  people  assembled  in  the 
Cathedral-square,  and  who  followed  after  in  his  train. 
The  procession  having  entered  the  street  which  led 
to  that  gate  through  which  he  must  go  forth,  he  began 
to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  which  partly 
was  awaiting  him  there,  partly  was  attracted  by  the 
sounds  of  the  trumpets;  for  the  trumpeters,  men 
of  great  formality,  had  never  ceased  blowing  their 
trumpets  from  the  time  they  left  the  palace  untii 
they  arrived  at  the  city  gate.  And  in  the  trial  which 
was  occasioned  by  this  tumidt,  one  of  these  trumpeters, 
reprimanded  for  having  by  his  trumpeting  increased 
the  uproar,  replied,  '^  My  lord,  this  is  our  profession; 
and  if  his  Excellency  did  not  like  us  to  sound  our 
trumpets,  he  should  have  commanded  us  to  be  silent" 
But  Don  Gonzalo,  either  fearing  to  appear  actuated 
by  terror,  or  dreading  to  render  the  multitude  still 
more  confident,  or  perhaps  somewhat  confounded, 
gave  no  command.  The  mob,  which  the  guards  had 
attempted  in  vain  to  repulse,  preceded,  surrounded, 
and  followed  the  carriage,  crying,  "  there  go  high 
prices  out  of  the  city! — there  goes  the  blood  of  die 

poor! "  and  even  worse  things  than  these.    When 

they  drew  near  the  gate,  the  people  began  to  fling 
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stones,  bricks,  cabbage-stalks,  in  short,  all  the  missile 
weapons  usually  employed  in  such  expeditions;  some 
hastened  upon  the  walk,  and  thence  made  a  last  dis- 
charge upon  the  carriages  which  passed  out  through 
the  gate.     Immediately  upon  this  they  disbanded. 

Don  Gonzalo  was  succeeded  by  Ambrogio  Spinola, 
whose  name  had  already  acquired  in  the  wars  in 
Flanders  that  military  celebrity  which  it  still  enjoys,  b 

Armies  were  in  those  times  mostly  composed  oi 
adventurers,  enlisted  by  condottieri  by  profession,  who 
received  their  commission  from  some  prince,  and  who 
sometimes  plied  their  occupation  on  their  own  account, 
in  order  then  to  sell  both  their  followers  and  them- 
selves. These  men  were  attracted  to  this  profession 
not  so  much  by  the  pay,  as  by  the  hope  of  plunder, 
and  the  other  allurements  of  utter  license.  There 
was  no  fixed  and  general  discipline;  this  would  not 
readily  have  accorded  with  the  independent  authority 
of  the  various  captains.  These  captains  themselves 
were  not  very  particukr  regarding  matters  of  disci- 
pline, and  even  had  they  desired  a  certain  order,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  see  how  they  could  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  it.  Soldiers  of  this 
description  would  have  revolted  against  any  innovator 
who  should  have  taken  it  into  his  head  to  abolish 
pillage;  or  at  best  they  would  have  left  him  alone 
to  guard  his  standard.  And  beside  this,  the  princes 
who  hired  these  troops  thought  more  about  pro- 
curing a  quantity  of  men  who  would  insure  the 
success  of  their  enterprises,  than  of  proportioning 
their  numbers  to  the  means  which  they  had  of  paying 
them,  means  generally  very  inadequate;  and  thus  the 
spoils  of  the  countries  they  overran  became  as  it  were 
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a  booty  tacitly  accorded  them.  Bat  little  less  cele- 
brated than  the  name  of  Wallenstein  is  this  maxim  of 
his — that  it  is  easier  to  tnninfain  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  than  one  of  twelre  thousand.  The 
army  of  which  we  speak  was  in  great  part  composed 
of  men  who  under  his  command  had  ravaged  Germany 
in  his  war  so  celebrated  among  aU  other  wars,  both 
for  itself  and  its  effects,  and  which  afterwards  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  thirty  years  of  its  duration. 
It  was  now  eleven  years  since  the  war  had  commenced. 
In  this  army  was  even  WaUenstein's  own  regiment, 
conducted  by  one  of  his  lieutenants;  most  of  the  other 
captains  had  served  under  him;  and  among  these 
were  some  who,  four  years  later,  assisted  him  to  meet 
with  that  tragical  end  which  is  known  to  every  one. 

There  were  twenty-eight  thousand  infantry  and 
seven  thousand  horse.  Descending  from  the  Yaltel- 
lina  towards  Milan,  they  had  to  follow  the  Adda  to 
where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Fo,  and  then  must 
coast  along  this  river  for  a  considerable  distance — ^in 
all,  eight  days  march  in  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

A  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, carrying  with  them  their  most  valuable  pro- 
perty and  their  cattle ;  some  remained,  in  order  not 
to  abandon  sick  relatives,  to  preserve  their  houses 
from  being  burnt,  or  to  keep  watch  over  concealed 
or  buried  treasure;  others,  because  they  had  nothing 
to  lose;  and  a  few  because  they  hoped  to  gain 
something.  When  the  first  squadron  arrived  at  the 
village  where  it  should  halt,  the  news  quickly  spread 
through  the  whole  of  that  village  and  the  neighbour- 
ing ones,  and  the  soldiers  immediately  commenced 
plundering;  whatever  could  be  eaten  or  carried  off 
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directly  disappeared^  the  rest  they  destroyed  or  at 
least  ruined;  fomiture  became  firewood;  houses, 
stables;  we  say  nothing  of  the  wounds  and  blows 
and  violence  that  was  committed.  All  schemes  and 
stratagems  by  which  to  conceal  property  were  at  best 
useless,  often  only  productive  of  terrible  consequences. 
The  soldiers,  people  much  better  practised  in  these 
arts  than  the  poor  peasants,  groped  in  every  hole 
and  comer  of  the  houses,  dismantling  and  pulling 
down  walls;  they  easily  discovered  in  the  gardens  the 
freshly  turned  up  earth;  they  even  ascended  to  the 
mountains  to  steal  the  cattle;  guided  by  treacherous 
peasants,  they  descended  into  the  caves  in  search  of 
some  wealthy  inhabitant  who  might  have  concealed 
himself  there;  they  would  drag  him  to  his  house,  and 
torturing  him  with  threats  and  blows,  constrain  him 
to  disclose  to  them  his  hidden  treasure. 

At  length  they  depart;  they  are  gone, — in  the 
distance  the  sounds  of  their  drums  and  trumpets  die 
away,  and  some  hours  of  a  terrible  calm  succeed. 
But  again  is  heard  the  fearful  roll  of  the  drum,  which 
announces  another  squadron.  These,  ferocious  at 
finding  no  longer  anything  to  plunder,  destroy  all 
that  remains;  burn  the  furniture,  the  doors,  the  beams, 
the  casks,  the  very  houses  even;  and  exercise  the 
most  terrible  cruelties  towards  the  inhabitants.  Things 
grew  worse  and  worse  for  twenty  days,  for  into  so 
many  detachments  was  the  army  divided. 

Colico  was  the  first  village  in  the  duchy  which 
these  demons  invaded;  they  then  threw  themselves 
upon  Bellano;  and  next  entered  and  spread  them- 
selves through  the  Yalsassena,  from  whence  they 
marched  into  the  territory  of  Lecco. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Here  among  the  poor  terrified  inhabitants  we  find 
persons  of  our  acquaintance. 

Who  did  not  happen  to  see  Don  Abbondio  that 
day,  when  suddenly  the  rumours  of  the  descent  of 
this  army,  of  its  approach  and  of  its  excesses,  spread 
itself  through  the  country,  can  form  no  just  idea  of 
embarrassment  and  terror.  ''They  are  coming!  there 
are  thirty — forty— fifty  thousand!  They  are  deTils, 
Arians,  antichrists!  They  have  sacked  CortenuoTs; 
have  set  fire  to  Primaluna;  they  are  ravaging  In- 
trobbio,  Pasture,  Barsio ;  they  have  arrived  at  Bal&bbo; 
to-morrow  they  will  be  here  !'*  Such  were  the  reports 
which  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  there  was  a 
rushing  about  and  a  standing  still  by  turns,  a  tumul- 
tuous consultation,  a  hesitation  of  whether  they  should 
fly  or  remain,  an  assembling  of  women,  a  wailing  and 
tearing  of  hair.  Don  Abbondio  had  resolved  upon 
flight,  and  had  resolved  upon  it  earlier  than  all  the  rest; 
he  discovered,  however,  in  every  path  he  might  take, 
in  every  place  where  he  could  conceal  himself,  invin- 
cible obstacles  and  frightful  dangers.  ''  What  must 
I  do? *'  he  exclaimed:  ''where  shall  I  go?"  The 
mountains,  without  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
ascent,  were  not  secure;  it  was  already  well  known 
that  the  German  lancers  clambered  up  them  like  cats, 
even  where  they  could  scarcely  have  had  the  slightest 
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indication  or  hope  of  prey.  The  lake  had  overflowed 
its  banks;  there  blew  a  violent  wind;  besides  this, 
the  greater  part  of  the  boatmen,  fearing  to  be  forced  to 
carry  over  the  soldiers  or  the  baggage,  had  fled  with 
their  boats  to  the  opposite  shore;  the  few  which  re- 
mained were  crowded  with  passengers;  together  with 
their  heavy  cargoes  and  the  tempest,  it  was  expected 
that  every  moment  they  would  be  lost.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  find  either  a  carriage,  or  a  horse,  or  any  other 
means  of  conveyance,  to  carry  him  out  of  the  route  of 
the  army.  Don  Abbondio  could  not  proceed  very  far 
on  foot,  and  besides  he  feared  to  be  overtaken  on  the 
road.  The  confines  of  the  Bergamascan  territories 
were  not  so  far  bat  that  his  legs  might  have  carried 
him  there  in  one  journey;  but  already  the  report  had 
reached  them  that  a  detachment  of  cappelUtti  had  been 
despatched  in  all  haste  to  guard  the  frontiers,  and  keep 
the  German  lancers  in  subjection;  and  these  cappelletti 
were  no  less  devils  incarnate  than  the  lancers,  and  on 
their  side  did  all  the  mischief  they  could.  The  poor 
man  ran  about  his  room  like  one  insane,  almost  out 
of  his  wits  with  terror;  he  hastened  to  Perpetua, 
to  concert  some  resolution  with  her;  but  Perpetua, 
occupied  in  collecting  the  most  valuable  articles,  and 
concealing  them  under  the  floor  in  the  smallest  holes, 
passed  on,  busy  and  preoccupied,  with  her  hands  and 
arms  full,  and  only  replied,  *'  immediately  I  shall 
have  placed  these  things  in  safety,  and  then  we  will 
do  like  all  the  rest.''  Don  Abbondio  wished  to  detain 
her,  and  discuss  with  her  the  various  plans  to  be 
resolved  upon;  but  she,  between  her  occupation 
and  her  haste,  the  terror  which  she  herself  was 
seized  with,  and  the  anger  she  felt  at  seeing  the 
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terror  of  her  master^  was  in  the  present  circum- 
stances even  less  tractable  than  usual.  "  Others  do 
the  best  they  can,  and  so  will  we.  Excuse  me,  but 
you  only  hinder  me.  Do  you  think  that  other  people 
have  not  their  lives  to  save?  Why^  are  the  soldiers 
coming  to  make  war  upon  you  in  particular?  You 
might  at  least  lend  a  hand  in  such  a  moment  as  this^ 
instead  of  only  getting  into  one's  way.''  And  with 
these  and  similar  replies  she  succeeded  in  ridding 
herself  of  him^  having  already  arranged  in  her  mind 
that,  when  all  this  hurried  business  should  be  at 
an  end,  she  would  take  him  like  a  child  by  the  arm 
and  drag  him  up  the  mountains.  Being  thus  left 
alone,  he  approached  a  window,  looked  out,  listened, 
and  perceiving  some  one  pass,  he  cried,  in  a  tone 
between  that  of  lamentation  and  reproach,  "  Do  your 
poor  Curate  the  charity  to  seek  for  him  some  kind 
of  a  horse,  a  mule,  or  an  ass.  Is  it  really  possible  that 
no  one  will  assist  me?  O  what  people  they  are !  Wait 
for  me,  at  least,  so  that  I  can  go  with  you;  wait  until 
there  are  fifteen  or  twenty  of  you  who  can  go  along 
with  me  altogether,  so  that  I  am  not  left  abandoned 
here.  Will  you  leave  me  in  the  hands  of  these  dogs? 
Do  you  not  know  that  the  greater  part  are  Lutherans, 
who  consider  murdering  a  priest  a  meritorious  work? 
Will  you  leave  me  here  to  suffer  martyrdom?  O 
what  people — what  people ! " 

But  to  whom  did  he  address  these  words?  To  men 
who  passed  along,  bowed  under  the  burden  of  their 
poor  property,  full  of  thought  regarding  that  which 
they  had  left  behind  in  their  houses;  some  were 
driving  their  cattle  before  them;  others  dragging 
along  their  children,  who  were  also  heavily  laden,  and 
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their  wives  hurried  on  carrying  their  infants  in  their 
arms.  Some  pursued  their  route  without  returning  any 
reply,  or  even  without  casting  a  glance  towards  the 
speaker;  one  said,  ^^ Ah,  sir!  you  must  do  as  well  as 
you  can;  you  are  fortunate  in  having  no  family  to 
care  for.     Assist  yourself,  hestir  yourself/'/ 

''  Oh,  unfortunate  that  I  am!"  exclaimed  Don  Ab- 
bondio.  "  O  what  people!  what  hard  hearts!  There 
is  no  charity:  every  one  thinks  only  of  himself,  and 
no  one  will  think  of  me."  And  here  he  went  in  search 
of  Perpetua. 

"  Oh  1  here  you  are  just  at  the  right  time,"  said 
she,  "and  the  money?" 

"What  shall  we  do?" 

''  Give  me  it,  that  I  may  go  and  bury  it  in  the 
garden  with  the  plate." 

"But ' 

"But,  but— give  it  me  here;  keep  a  few  pence 
for  our  necessities,  and  then  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

Don  Abbondio  obeyed ;  he  went  towards  his  chest, 
drew  forth  his  little  treasure,  and  consigned  it  into 
Perpetua's  hands,  who  said,  "  I  shall  go  and  bury  it 
in  the  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  fig-tree,"  and  away 
she  went. 

Shortly  after  she  entered  with  one  basket  in  which 
was  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  with  another  which 
was  empty,  and  into  this,  with  the  greatest  haste,  she 
began  laying  a  change  of  linen  for  her  master  and 
herself,  saying  meanwhile — "  you  yourself  will  at  least 
carry  the  Breviary." 

"  But  where  are  we  going  ?  " 

"  Where  is  every  one  going?  First  of  all  we  shall 
go  into  the  road;  and  there  we  shall  hear  and  see 
what  we  must  do."  q  2 
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At  this  moment,  Agnese  entered  with  a  lirge 
basket  on  her  shoalders,  and  with  the  air  of  one  who 
is  about  to  make  an  important  proposition. 

Agnese,  being  also  resolved  not  to  await  such 
dangerous  guests,  alone  as  she  was,  in  her  cottage, 
with  the  remains  of  the  Unknown's  gold,  had  £or 
some  time  been  uncertain  as  to  where  she  should 
retire.  The  remainder  of  these  scudi,  which  during 
the  famine  had  been  of  such  signal  service  to  her, 
was  the  principal  cause  of  her  alarm  and  irresolution ; 
for  she  had  heard  say,  how  in  the  villages  already 
invaded  those  who  were  possessed  of  money  had  been 
reduced  to  a  greater  extremity  than  the  others,  exposed 
at  once  as  they  were  to  the  violence  of  the  foreigners 
and  the  snares  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  It  is  true 
she  had  never  confided  to  any  one  the  secret  of  this 
wealth,  which  as  it  were  had  fallen  from  heaven, 
except  to  Don  Abbondio,  to  whose  house  she  went 
time  after  time  to  get  a  scudi  changed,  always,  how- 
ever, leaving  with  him  something  for  the  poor.  But 
concealed  money,  particularly  to  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  such  a  possession,  is  a  cause  of  constant 
alarm  and  distrust  of  others.  Now,  whilst  she  was 
busied  in  hiding  here  and  there  as  well  as  she  could 
those  things  which  she  could  not  carry  away  with  her, 
and  thinking  also  of  the  scudi  which  she  had  concealed 
in  her  petticoat,  she  remembered  that,  together  with 
these,  the  Unknown  had  made  her  the  most  fiiendly 
offer  of  his  service ;  she  remembered  the  things  she  had 
heard  related  of  his  castle,  situated  in  such  a  very 
secure  place,  and  which,  without  permission  of  the 
master,  none  but  the  birds  of  the  air  could  approach; 
and  there  she  resolved  to  go  and  seek  an  asylum. 
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She  thought  in  what  way  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
herself  known  to  this  Signor^  and  immediately  Don 
Abbondio  recurred  to  her  mind,  who^  since  the  con- 
versation with  the  Archbishopi  had  been  particularly 
gracious  towards  her,  and  had  exhibited  a  kindness 
which  was  all  the  warmer^  there  being  no  longer 
any  danger  of  his  compromising  himself,  for  the  two 
young  people  were  far  enough  away,  and  there  was  no 
probability  of  a  request  which  would  have  tested  his 
benevolence.  She  imagined  that,  in  this  general  con* 
fujsion,  the  poor  man  would  be  even  more  embarrassed 
and  alarmed  than  herself,  and  that  this  scheme  would 
also  appear  very  good  to  him;  therefore  she  came  to 
propose  it.  She  found  him  with  Perpetua,  and  laid 
the  proposal  before  both  of  them. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  it,  Perpetua?^'  demanded 
Don  Abbondio. 

"  I  say  that  it  is  an  inspiration  from  heaven,  and 
that  we  must  not  lose  time,  but  immediately  set  out." 

"  And  then " 

"  And  then,  when  we  are  there,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  very  well  satisfied.  This  Signer,  it  is  now 
well  known,  only  desires  to  assist  his  neighbour;  and 
he  will  be  very  happy  to  give  us  an  asylum.  There, 
on  the  frontiers,  and  almost  in  the  clouds,  the  soldiers 
certainly  will  never  reach  us.  And  then  besides,  in 
this  castie,  we  shall  find  something  to  eat.  And  up 
among  the  mountains,  when  these  good  gifts  of  God 
were  ended,^'  saying  this,  she  arranged  the  provisions 
in  the  littie  basket,  "  we  should  find  ourselves  but 
badly  off." 

"  He  is  then  converted — he  is  really  then  con- 
verted?" 
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'^  What  doubt  can  there  be  about  it,  after  all  that 
is  known,  after  what  you  yourself  have  seenf 

''  But,  if  we  should  be  putting  ourselves  in  gaol?" 

"  In  gaol  I  With  all  your  excuses,  pardon  me,  we 
shall  never  come  to  a  conclusion.  Good  Agnese, 
you  have  indeed  had  an  excellent  idea.''  Perpetua 
placed  the  large  basket  on  the  table,  passed  her  arms 
through  the  straps,  and  heaved  it  upon  her  shoulders. 

"  But  could  we  not,''  said  Don  Abbondio,  "  find 
some  men  who  would  come  with  us,  and  form  an 
escort  for  their  curate?  If  we  should  encounter 
some  ruffian,  and  there  are  only  too  many  of  the 
kind  about,  what  assistance  could  you  be  to  me?" 

''Another  excuse — and  only  to  lose  time!"  ex- 
claimed Perpetua.  ''  Go  then,  and  look  out  for  such 
a  man,  and  see  whether  you  can  find  him,  now 
every  one  is  looking  after  his  own  aflfairs.  Come! — 
go  and  fetch  your  Breviary  and  your  hat,  and  let  us 
be  gone." 

Don  Abbondio  went,  and  immediately  re-appeared 
with  his  Breviary  under  his  arm,  his  hat  on  his  head, 
and  his  8ta£f  in  his  hand;  then,  through  a  small  door 
which  opened  into  the  churchyard,  they  passed  out. 
Perpetua  closed  the  door,  more  out  of  regard  to 
custom  than  from  any  faith  which  she  placed  in  this 
lock  or  in  these  panels,  and  then  put  the  key  in  her 
pocket.  Don  Abbondio  in  passing  by  cast  a  glance 
at  the  church,  and  muttered  between  his  teeth,  "  it 
is  the  people's  business  to  take  care  of  the  church; 
it  is  built  for  their  service.  If  they  had  any  love  tar 
their  church,  they  would  think  about  that;  if  they 
have  not,  that's  their  concern." 

They  travelled  on  through  the  fields  very  silently. 
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each  one  thinking  over  his  own  affairs^  and  glancing 
around  them,  especially  Don  Abbondio,  to  see  whether 
any  suspicious  figure,  or  anything  extraordinary  pre- 
sented itself.  But  they  did  not  meet  any  one;  the 
people  were  either  in  their  houses  waiting  to  guard 
them,  busy  making  up  their  packages,  or  upon  the 
roads  which  led  to  the  heights. 

Don  Abbondio,  having  sighed,  and  sighed  again, 
having  broke  forth  in  several  interjections,  commenced 
grumbling  aloud.  He  attacked  the  Duke  de  Nevers, 
who  should  have  stayed  in  France,  enjoyed  himself 
there,  and  played  the  prince,  instead  of  which  he 
wished  to  be  Duke  of  Mantua,  in  despite  of  all  the 
world;  the  Emperor,  who  ought  to  have  had  judgment 
enough  for  the  others,  and  who  would  after  all  have 
been  Emperor,  had  Peter  or  Paul  been  Duke  of 
Mantua.  But  above  aU  did  he  attack  the  Governor, 
whose  business  it  ought  to  have  been  to  keep  this 
scourge  at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  from  his 
country,  and  yet  it  was  he  himself  who  had  brought 
all  this  misery  upon  them  through  his  love  of  war. 
"  These  Signers  ought  to  be  here,"  said  our  poor 
Curate,  '^  to  experience  how  delightful  all  this  is. 
They  will  have  a  fine  account  to  render.  But  in  the 
meantime  those  who  are  innocent  suffer." 

''  Only  leave  these  people  alone;  it  is  not  they  who 
will  come  to  our  aid,'*  said  Perpetua.  "  Pardon  me, 
but  this  is  your  usual  gossip  which  ends  in  nothing. 
What  makes  me  more  uneasy " 

"  Is  what?" 

Perpetua,  who  during  their  walk  had  thought 
over  at  leisure  the  hasty  concealment  of  the  property, 
began  to  torment  herself  that  she  had  not  brought 
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such  an  article^  that  she  had  so  ill  secreted  something 
else^  that  she  had  left  behind  a  trace  which  might 
direct  the  thieyes^  that 

'^  Well  done!''  exclaimed  Don  Abbondio,  who  now 
felt  sufficiently  secure  of  his  life»  to  suffer  anxiety 
regarding  his  property,  "  well  donel  what  were  you 
about?  where  was  your  head  gone  to?'* 

"  How! "  cried  Ferpetua^  suddenly  stopping  short, 
and  placing  her  arms  as  much  a-kimbo  as  the  basket 
on  her  back  would  permit,  ^'how!  you  overwhelm 
me  with  reproaches,  when  it  was  you  yourself  who 
made  me  lose  my  head,  instead  of  having  assisted  and 
encouraged  me.  I  have  perhaps  thought  more  of 
the  household  property  than  of  my  own.  I  have  not 
had  a  single  soul  to  lend  me  a  hand;  if  anything  evil 
happens,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  have  done  more 
than  my  duty." 

Agnese  interrupted  these  disputes  by  lamenting 
her  own  woes.  '^  She  did  not  complain,"  she  said, 
'^  so  much  of  all  this  inconvenience  and  trouble,  as  of 
seeing  her  hope  of  speedy  re-union  with  her  Lucia 
vanish ;''  for,  if  you  remember,  it  was  precisely  this 
autumn  that  they  had  arranged  to  meet;  neither  was 
it  to  be  supposed  that  Donna  Pressede  would  come 
for  country  air  into  this  neighbourhood;  and  even 
had  she  come,  she  would  speedily  have  departed 
again,  like  every  one  else. 

The  sight  of  the  various  places  they  passed  ren- 
dered these  thoughts  of  Agnese  still  more  bitter,  and 
her  vexation  more  evident.  Having  left  the  by-paths, 
they  had  entered  the  high  road,  the  same  along  which 
the  poor  woman  had  for  so  short  a  time  conducted 
her  daughter  home,  after  they  had  both  lodged  toge- 
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ther  in  the  tailor^s  house*  Already  she  perceived 
the  village. 

'^  We  will  go  and  salute  these  good  people/'  said 
Agnese. 

''And  let  us  rest  otirselves  a  litdei  for  I  begin 
already  to  have  had  enough  of  this  basket;  and  let 
us  eat  a  mouthful  also/'  said  Perpetua. 

**  Under  the  one  condition^  that  we  lose  no  time; 
for  this  is  by  no  means  a  mere  journey  of  pleasure/' 
concluded  Don  Abbondio. 

They  were  received  with  open  arms  and  kind  looks 
by  their  good  host  and  hostess^  who  were  reminded 
of  a  benevolent  deed.  "The  more  good  you  do/' 
remarks  our  Anonymous,  "  the  oftener  will  you  meet 
with  countenances  which  will  inspire  you  with  joy."    / 

Agnese,  embracing  the  good  woman,  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  which  greatly  relieved  her;  and  replied 
with  many  sobs  to  the  questions  which  both  husband 
and  wife  asked  regarding  Lucia. 

''  She  is  better  off  than  we,"  said  Don  Abbondio ; 
"  she  is  at  Milan,  out  of  all  danger,  far  away  £rom  all 
this  devilish  business." 

'^  The  Signer  Curato  and  his  companions  are 
escaping?"  asked  the  tailor. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  master  and  servant  in  one 
breath. 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  for  you." 

*'  We  are  on  our  way  to  the  castle  of ^/'  re- 
marked Don  Abbondio. 

"You  have  decided  very  wisely;  you  will  be  as 
secure  there  as  in  a  church." 

"  And  pray  are  you  not  afraid  in  this  place?"  asked 
Don  Abbondio. 
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''We  are  too  far  out  of  the  road^  thank  hearen; 
and  even  should  the  worst  happen — which  God  for- 
bid— we  should  still  have  time  to  escape/' 

The  three  fugitives  had  decided  to  rest  there  a  few 
moments,  and  recover  breath.  It  was  the  hour  of 
dinner:  "Will  you  honour  my  poor  table?*'  said  the 
tailor;  "  at  least  you  will  meet  with  a  hearty  wel- 


come." 


/  Perpetua  said  that  they  had  brought  a  small  supply 
of  provisions  with  them.  After  a  little  ceremony  on 
both  sides,  they  agreed  to  place  all  on  the  table  and 
dine  in  company. 

The  children  had  arranged  themselves  with  a  deal 
of  joy  around  their  old  friend  Agnese.  The  tailor 
ordered  a  little  girl — the  same  who  had  carried  his 
donation  to  the  widow  Maria;  who  knows  whether 
our  readers  may  still  remember  the  circumstance? — 
to  go  and  unhusk  some  early  chestnuts  which  were 
lying  in  a  comer,  and  put  them  to  roast. 

**  And  thou,"  said  he  to  a  little  boy,  *'  go  into  the 
garden  and  shake  down  some  of  the  peaches,  and 
bring  them  here, — all  of  them.  And  go  thou,''  said 
he  to  a  third  child,  ''  and  climb  into  the  fig-tree,  and 
gather  a  few  of  the  ripest.  You  are  only  too  well 
versed  in  the  business."  He  himself  went  to  broach 
a  little  barrel,  bj\^  his  wife  went  in  search  of  some 
table-linen.  Perpetua  drew  forth  her  provisions. 
The  cloth  was  laid;  there  was  a  coarse  napkin  and 
an  earthenware  plate  placed  at  the  post  of  honour 
for  Don  Abbondio,  also  a  cover  which  Perpetua  had 
brought  in  her  basket.  The  dinner  was  served,  and 
they  dined,  if  not  gaily,  at  least  with  far  more  com- 
fort than  any  one  of  the  guests  had  expected  to  enjoy 
that  day. 
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"  What  does  the  Signor  Curato  say  to  a  dispersion 
of  this  kind?"  said  the  tailor.  **  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  am  reading  the  history  of  the  Moors  in  France/' 

'^  What  I  say  to  it?  Why  should  such  a  misfortune 
have  fallen  upon  me!'' 

''  You  have,  however^  chosen  an  excellent  asylum/' 
returned  the  host;  ''  for  who  can  reach  the  heights 
without  the  Signor's  permission?  You  will  find 
plenty  of  company  there.  I  have  heard  that  many 
people  have  already  taken  refuge  there,  and  others 
arrive  every  hour.'' 

*'  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  well  received,"  said 
Don  Abbondio.  '^  I  am  acquainted  with  this  worthy 
Signor;  and  the  other  time  when  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  in  his  company,  he  was  so  very  polite  I " 

'^  And  he  sent  me  word  by  his  illustrious  lordship," 
said  Agnese,  "  that  if  ever  I  stood  in  need  of  assist- 
ance, I  had  only  to  go  to  him." 

''A  gr£bd  and  beautiful  conversion!"  resumed 
Don  Abbondio;  ''and  he  perseveres  in  it,  does  he 
not — he  perseveres  in  it?" 

The  tailor  here  began  at  much  length  to  expatiate 
upon  the  holy  life  now  led  by  the  Unknown,  and 
how,  after  being  for  so  long  the  scourge  of  the  whole 
country,  he  was  become  its  example  and  benefactor. 

**  And  all  those  people  which  he  had  with  him 

all  that  band? "  demanded  Don  Abbondio,  who 

bad  more  than  once  heard  speak  of  them,  but  who 
knew  nothing  positive. 

"  The  greater  part  have  lefk  him,"  replied  the 
tailor;  ''  and  those  that  have  stayed  have  changed 
their  mode  of  life,  in  such  a  way!  In  short,  this 
castle  has  become  like  the  Thebaid;  but  you  know 
all  this." 
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He  then  began  speaking  to  Agnese  about  the  Car- 
dinal's visit.  '^A  great  manl^'  said  he^  ''a  great 
man !  Pity  that  he  left  here  in  such  haste  that  I  was 
unable  to  do  him  a  little  honour.  How  happy  I  should 
be  to  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  again, 
a  little  more  at  my  leisure  I " 

Having  risen  from  table,  he  made  them  observe  a 
print  representing  the  Cardinal,  which  he  had  fiistened 
upon  the  door  in  veneration  of  this  good  man,  and 
also  that  he  might  be  able  to  tell  every  one  that  the 
portrait  was  not  like,  for  he  had  examined  the  Car- 
dinal in  person,  closely  and  at  his  leisure,  and  in  this 
very  room  too. 

'^  And  they  mean  this  thing  for  him?''  said  Agnese. 
"  The  dress  is  like  him,  but ^' 

'^It  is  not  like — is  itf"  interrupted  the  tailor; 
"  that's  what  I  always  say;  they  can't  cheat  us  with 
it — eh?  But  if  there's  nothing  else,  there's  at  least 
his  name  underneath;  it  is  just  a  memory  of  him.** 

Don  Abbondio  appeared  in  haste  to  depart;  the 
tailor  ran  to  seek  a  vehicle  to  carry  the  fugitives  to  the 
foot  of  the  ascent,  and  shortly  after  returned  to  say 
that  it  was  coming.  He  then  turned  towards  Don 
Abbondio,  and  said,  "  Signer  Curato,  if  you  should 
desire  to  carry  any  book  with  you  up  to  the  castle  for 
a  little  pastime,  I  could  be  of  service  to  you  perhaps, 
for  I  also  amuse  myself  a  little  with  reading.  They 
are  not  such  books  as  yours,  they  are  books  in  the 
vulgar  tongue;  but  yet '' 

**  Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks/'  returned  Don  Ab- 
bondio; "  the  circumstances  are  such,  that  I  have 
scarcely  brains  enough  left  to  read  my  Breviary." 

Whilst  they  are  exchanging  thanks,  condolences. 
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good  wishes,  inyitations^  and  promises  to  pay  another 
visit  upon  their  retoniy  the  cart  has  paused  before  the 
door.  The  baskets  are  placed  in  it;  they  mount,  and 
they  begin,  with  a  little  more  calmness  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  the  second  half  of  their  journey. 

The  tailor  had  related  to  Don  Abbondio  the  truth 
regarding  the  Unknown.  From  that  day  on  which 
he  left  him,  the  Signer  had  pursued  the  course  of  life 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself — repairing  wrongs, 
reconciling  himself  with  his  enemies,  succouring  the 
unfortunate,  doing,  in  short,  all  the  good  which  lay 
in  his  power.  The  courage  which  formerly  he  had 
exhibited  in  offence  and  defence,  now  he  exhibited 
in  doing  neither  one  nor  the  other.  He  was  now 
always  seen  alone  and  unarmed;  disposed  to  suffer 
the  possible  consequences  of  all  the  violence  he  had 
committed,  and  persuaded  that  it  would  only  be  com- 
mitting a  fresh  crime  should  he  employ  force  in  the 
defence  of  himself,  who  was  a  debtor  to  the  whole  of 
society;  persuaded  that  all  evil  done  to  him  would  be 
a  sin  against  God,  yet  only  towards  him  a  just  retri- 
bution; and  that  he  less  than  any  one  had  a  right  to 
avenge  himself.  But  he  was  not  less  inviolable  than 
when  he  bore  arms,  and  was  surrounded  by  so  many 
armed  followers.  The  remembrance  of  his  ancient 
ferocity,  and  the  spectacle  of  his  present  gentleness, 
the  former  exciting  a  desire  for  vengeance,  the  latter 
rendering  this  vengeance  so  easy,  conspired  in  exciting 
and  maintaining  an  admiration  of  him  which  served 
principally  as  his  safeguard.  This  man,  whom  no 
one  could  ever  humble,  had  humbled  himself.  The 
hatred  which  his  scorn  and  fear  had  excited  against 
him  had  vanished  now  before  this  new  humility: 
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those  whom  he  had  wronged,  had  obtdned,  contrary 
to  their  expectations  and  without  danger,  a  satis&ction 
which  they  could  never  have  promised  themselves 
even  by  the  most  signal  vengeance,  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  man  repentant  of  his  evil  deeds,  and  partici- 
pating, so  to  say,  in  their  indignation.  Many  whose 
anger  during  such  a  length  of  years  had  been  all  the 
more  bitter  and  intense  at  seeing  no  probability  of 
their  ever  becoming  more  powerful  than  he,  and 
thus  finding  an  opportunity  by  which  to  avenge  their 
injuries,  now  meeting  him  alone,  unarmed  and  un- 
resisting, felt  no  other  impulse  than  that  of  respect 
and  compassion.  In  this  voluntary  abasement,  his 
air  and  countenance  had  acquired,  without  himself 
being  aware  of  it,  something  indescribably  noble  and 
elevated;  for  now  stronger  than  ever  might  be  per- 
ceived in  his  demeanour  a  carelessness  towards  all 
danger.  Even  his  most  violent  and  obstinate  enemies 
felt  awed  and  checked  by  the  public  veneration  for 
this  penitent  and  beneficent  man.  So  strong  was  this 
public  veneration,  that  he  often  found  himself  em- 
barrassed by  it,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing 
his  internal  compunction  from  depicting  itself  too 
visibly  in  his  countenance  and  air,  and  thus,  by  abasing 
himself  too  much,  be  exalted  too  highly  in  general 
estimation.  He  had  chosen  for  himself  the  lowest 
seat  in  the  church;  there  was  no  fear  lest  it  should 
be  occupied  by  any  one  else — that  would  have  been 
like  usurping  a  place  of  honour.  To  have  offended 
this  man,  or  even  to  have  treated  him  with  irreverence, 
would  have  appeared  not  only  a  crime  and  an  infitmous 
thing,  but  even  sacrilege.  ^ 

These  and  yet  other  causes  averted  firom  him  the 
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vengeance  of  the  public  authorities,  and  procured  him 
even  from  them  a  security  which  he  had  never  anti- 
cipated. His  rank  and  high  connexions,  which  always 
had  served  him  as  a  certain  defence,  were  now  of 
double  value,  seeing  that  this  illustrious  and  dreaded 
name  had  become  glorified  through  his  exemplary 
conduct  and  striking  conversion.  The  magistrates 
and  the  nobility  had  publicly  rejoiced  with  the  people 
over  this  change;  and  it  would  indeed  have  appeared 
very  strange  to  denounce  a  man  who  had  been  the 
object  of  so  much  joy.  Besides,  a  power  occupied  in 
perpetual  warfare,  and  always  unfortunate  in  violent 
and  ever-recurring  rebellions,  might  consider  itself 
happy  in  being  liberated  from  one  of  its  most  danger- 
ous and  untameable  enemies.  To  torment  a  saint  did 
not  appear  a  good  method  by  which  to  cancel  the 
shame  of  not  having  known  how  to  subdue  a  villain; 
and  this  example  of  their  clemency  would  only  have 
deterred  similar  characters  from  becoming  inoffen- 
sive. Probably  ako  the  part  taken  by  the  Cardinal 
Federigo  in  his  conversion,  and  his  name  being  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  the  converted,  served  also  as  a 
sacred  buckler.     A 

Thus  this  very  man,  who,  had  he  fallen  by  mis- 
fortune and  evil  destiny,  would  have  been  trampled 
under  foot  by  high  and  low,  now  that  he  voluntarily 
prostrated  himself  upon  the  earth,  was  pardoned  by 
all,  revered  by  many. 

By  degrees  the  greater  number  of  his  myrmidons, 
unable  to  accustom  themselves  to  this  new  discipline, 
and  seeing  that  there  was  no  probability  of  change, 
had  taken  their  departure.  Some  had  sought  other 
masters,  often  among  the  former  Mends  of  their 
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former  lord;  others  had  enlisted  in  some  terzo^  as 
it  was  then  called,  of  Spain,  or  Mantna,  or  perhaps 
with  some  other  belligerent  parly;  some  had  taken  up 
their  abode  on  the  highway,  there  to  wage  petty  war 
upon  their  own  account.  The  same  thing  happened 
with  those  who  previous  to  his  orders  had  heesk 
stationed  in  yarious  other  places.  Those  who  had 
accustomed  themselves  to  this  new  mode  of  life,  or 
who  had  voluntarily  embraced  it,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  natives  of  the  valley,  had  returned  to 
labour  in  the  fields,  or  to  ply  those  trades  which  Aey 
had  learned  in  their  youth,  and  which  they  had 
abandoned  for  the  bravo's  profession;  the  few  who 
were  foreigners  remained  in  the  castle,  occupying 
the  place  of  domestics;  all,  as  though  at  the  same 
time  with  their  master  inspired  by  the  grace  of  God, 
passed  like  him  their  lives,  neither  offering  nor  re* 
ceiving  offence,  unarmed  and  respected. 

But  when,  upon  the  arrival  of  these  German  troops, 
a  few  fugitives  firom  menaced  or  invaded  villages 
arrived  at  the  castle  seeking  an  asylum,  the  Unknown, 
quite  happy  that  these  his  awe-inspiring  walls  should 
now  be  sought  as  a  place  of  refuge,  received  the 
wanderers  with  expressions  rather  of  gratitude  than 
of  mere  courtesy.  He  announced  that  his  dwelling 
should  be  opened  to  whosoever  desired  to  take  refuge 
there;  and  thought  immediately  of  putting  not  only  his 
castle,  but  also  the  whole  vaUey,  in  a  state  of  defence, 
should  either  German  lancers,  or  cappeUetti,  ever  dare 
to  molest  him.  He  assembled  his  few  remaining 
servants,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  them  regard- 
ing the  good  opportunity  which  God  thus  offered 
them  and  himself  of  exercising  themselves  for  once 
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in  aid  of  the  weak^  whom  they  had  bo  often  oppressed 
and  terrified;  and  with  that  natural  tone  of  com- 
mand which  announced  his  certainty  of  their  ready 
obedience^  he  informed  them  in  general  terms  of 
what  he  desired  should  be  done^  and^  above  all,  pre- 
scribed how  they  should  conduct  themselves  towards 
the  fugitives,  and  consider  them  as  friends  and  de- 
fenders. He  had  the  arms  and  ammunition  brought 
down  from  a  room  in  the  roof  where  he  had  consigned 
them,  and  caused  them  to  be  distributed  among  his 
household.  He  sent  word  to  his  peasants  and  tenants 
in  the  valley,  that  any  one  who  desired  should  come 
armed  to  the  castle;  he  gave  arms  to  those  who  were 
without,  selected  some  as  officers,  and  placed  the 
others  under  their  command;  he  assigned  their  posts, 
at  the  entrance,  and  in  di£Ferent  parts  of  the  valley, 
upon  the  ascent,  and  before  the  castle-gates;  he  fixed 
in  what  manner  and  at  what  hours  they  should  change 
guard,  as  in  a  camp,  or  also  as  had  been  customary  in 
this  very  castle  during  the  wicked  portion  of  his  life. 

Apart  by  themselves  in  a  comer  of  this  same  garret 
were  placed  the  arms  which  he  himself  had  worn 
— his  famous  carabine,  his  muskets,  his  swords,  his 
daggers,  lying  on  the  ground  or  reared  up  against 
the  wall.  Not  one  of  the  servitors  dared  to  remove 
them,  but  they  concerted  among  themselves  that  they 
would  ask  their  master  which  they  should  bring  him. 
"  Not  one  of  them,*'  he  replied;  and  whether  from 
principle,  or  having  made  a  vow,  he  remained  always 
unarmed  at  the  head  of  his  garrison. 

At  the  same  time,  he  set  in  motion  a  number  of 
other  men,  and  women  also,  who  were  in  his  service 
and  among  his  dependents,  to  prepare  the  castle  for 
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the  reception  of  as  many  people  as  possible;  they 
had  to  erect  beds»  and  dispose  sacks  and  mattresses, 
in  aU  the  apartments,  and  even  in  the  halls,  which 
were  turned  into  dormitories  for  the  occasion.  He 
ordered  that  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions  should 
be  laid  in  for  the  use  of  the  guests  whom  God 
should  send  him,  and  who,  in  &ct,  arrived  in  greater 
numbers  day  by  day.  He,  meanwhile,  was  never 
idle;  he  was  either  in  or  out  of  the  castle,  on  the 
heights,  or  in  the  vaUey,  visiting  the  various  posts, 
examining  every  thing,  shewing  himself  everywhere, 
placing  and  maintaining  every  thing  in  order,  by  his 
word,  his  glance,  and  his  presence.  In  his  castle, 
upon  the  road,  he  received  cordially  all  the  fugitives 
who  arrived;  and  all,  whether  they  had  seen  him 
before,  or  whether  they  now  saw  him  for  the  first 
time,  gazed  upon  him  with  astonishment,  forgetting 
for  a  moment  their  misfortunes  and  their  terror  which 
had  conducted  them  thither;  and  would  again  turn 
round  to  look  after  him  as  he  pursued  his  way. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Although  the  road  by  which  our  three  travellers 
approached  the  valley  was  not  the  one  most  traversed 
by  fugitives,  still  they  soon,  in  this  the  second  half  of 
their  journey,  fell  in  with  companions  in  misfortune, 
who  had  entered  or  were  just  entering  the  highway 
by  paths  and  by-roads.  Each  time  that  the  cart  over- 
took a  pedestrian  there  was  an  exchange  of  questions 
and  replies.  This  one  had  escaped,  like  our  travellers, 
without  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers;  another, 
had  heard  the  drums  and  trumpets;  while  a  third,  had 
actually  seen  the  troops,  and  painted  them  as  terror 
is  wont  to  paint. 

"  We  are  fortunate  indeed,"  cried  the  two  women; 
"  let  us  thank  heaven  for  it !  Our  property  may  go, 
but  we  ourselves  are  in  safety." 

But  poor  Don  Abbondio  did  not  find  such  great 
cause  of  rejoicing;  this  concourse  of  people,  and  above 
all  the  still  greater  concourse  he  heard  of  at  the  castle, 
began  to  cause  him  some  vexation.  '^  Oh,  what  a 
piece  of  work!"  he  muttered  to  the  two  women  in 
a  moment  when  no  one  was  by;  ^'  oh,  what  a  piece  of 
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work!  Don't  you  see  that  such  a  number  of  people 
assembling  themselves  in  one  place,  is  just  as  though 
they  wished  to  attract  the  soldiers?  Every  thing 
concealed,  every  thing  carried  away,  nothing  left  in 
the  houses^ — the  soldiers  will  certainly  believe  that 
the  treasure  must  be  up  in  the  castle.  They  will 
certainly  come  after  us.  Oh,  unfortunate  that  I  am; 
upon  what  sort  of  an  enterprise  have  I  embarked !'' 

"  Oh!  they  will  have  something  else  to  do  than  to 
ascend  to  the  castle/'  said  Perpetua;  "  besides,  they 
must  pursue  their  march.  And  besides,  I  have 
always  heard  say,  that  in  danger  it  is  best  to  have 
plenty  of  company .'' 

"  Plenty  of  company — plenty  of  company  I"  replied 
Don  Abbondio,  ^'  poor  woman !  Don't  you  know 
that  every  lancer  could  devour  a  hundred  of  these 
people?  And  then,  if  they  should  play  the  fool,  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing,  woidd  it  not,  to  find  oneself  in 
the  midst  of  a  battle!  Oh,  unfortunate  that  I  am! 
It  would  have  been  a  less  evil  to  have  ascended  the 
mountains.  Why  do  they  all  wish  to  thrust  them- 
selves into  one  place Cursed  people!'*   he 

muttered  in  a  lower  voice;  ''  all  here:  and  on,  on, 
on  with  you  then,  one  after  the  other,  like  a  flock 
of  senseless  sheep." 

'^  As  for  that,"  remarked  Agnese, ''  they  also  might 
say  the  same  thing  of  us." 

''  Be  still,  be  still,"  said  Don  Abbondio,  ''  all  this 
gossip  helps  nothing.  What  is  done  is  done;  here  we 
are,  and  here  we  must  remain.    Heaven  protect  us!" 

But  his  vexation  became  still  greater  when  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  he  perceived  a  considerable 
guard  of  armed  men  posted — partly  stationed  in  a 
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house,  partly  standing  before  the  door.  He  glanced 
at  them  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye.  There  were 
none  of  those  faces  which  he  had  seen  upon  his  former 
painful  journey,  or  if  there  were  any  such  among  them, 
they  were  very  much  changed;  but  spite  of  all  this,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  annoyance  this  sight  caused 
him.  *^  Oh,  unfortunate  that  I  am!''  thought  he; 
only  see  what  follies  they  are  committing !  It  could 
not  fail  to  be  otherwise;  I  ought  to  have  expected 
as  much  from  a  man  of  this  description.  But  what 
will  he  do — ^will  he  make  war?  will  he  play  the  king? 
Oh,  alas,  for  me!  In  such  vexatious  circumstances 
as  these,  when  one  would  wish  to  conceal  oneself 
under  the  earth,  this  man  does  all  that  lies  in  his 
power  to  make  himself  observed,  to  exhibit  himself. 
It  seems  as  though  he  really  wished  to  invite  them!'' 

'*  Only  see  now,  Signor,"  said  Perpetua,  *'  what 
brave  men  there  are  here  to  defend  us.  Only  let 
the  soldiers  come.  These  are  not  like  our  terrified 
peasants  who  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  use  their 
legs." 

"  Hush,"  replied  Don  Abbondio,  in  a  low  but  angry 
voice;  '^' hush,  for  you  don't  know  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about.  Fray  heaven  the  soldiers  may  be  in  haste, 
and  may  not  know  what  is  going  on  here,  and  that 
this  place  has  been  turned  into  a  fortress.  Do  not 
you  know  that  it  is  the  profession  of  soldiers  to  take 
fortresses?  They  seek  nothing  else:  for  them,  making 
an  assault  is  like  going  to  a  wedding;  every  thing  they 
find  is  theirs,  and  they  put  every  one  to  the  sword. 
Oh,  poor  me !  Enough, — I  shall  see  whether  there 
is  any  means  of  placing  oneself  in  safety  up  among 
these  cUfis.  They  shall  never  take  me  in  a  battle; 
oh,  no!     They  shall  never  take  yti^  in  a  battle." 
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If  you  are  then  afraid  of  being  defended  and 

assisted  "    recommenced   Perpetna;    bnt   Don 

Abbondio  interrupted  her  sharply,  in  an  under-tone 
however;  '^hush!  take  good  heed,  and  don't  repeat 
this  conversation ;  take  good  heed.  Remember  that 
here  it  is  necessary  always  to  have  a  smiling  counte- 
nance,  and  to  approve  all  that  is  seen." 

At  the  Malanotte  they  encountered  another  post  of 
armed  men,  to  whom  Don  Abbondio  very  respectfully 
took  off  his  hat,  saying  to  himself,  ^^Alas,  alas!  I 
am  come  into  a  perfect  camp."  Here  the  cart  stop- 
ped; they  descended,  Don  Abbondio  paid  the  driver 
in  haste,  dismissed  him,  and  commenced  the  ascent 
with  his  two  companions  without  saying  a  single  word. 
The  sight  of  all  these  various  places  awoke  within 
him  the  remembrance  of  former  miseries,  which  now 
most  unpleasantly  mingled  itself  with  his  present 
sufferings.  And  Agnese,  who  had  never  before  seen 
this  valley,  but  who  in  her  imagination  had  formed 
a  fantastic  picture,  which  presented  itself  to  her  every 
time  she  thought  upon  Lucia's  frightful  journey,  now 
seeing  it  in  reality,  experienced,  as  it  were,  a  still 
more  lively  sense  of  her  daughter's  sufferings.  '*  Oh, 
Signor  Curato!"  she  exclaimed,  '^only  to  think  that 
my  poor  Lucia  has  passed  along  this  road." 

"  Will  you  be  silent?  What  a  thoughtless  woman 
you  are!"  cried  Don  Abbondio  in  her  ear;  "  are  these 
proper  subjects  of  conversation  here?  Do  you  not 
know  that  we  are  in  his  territories?  It  is  fortunate 
that  no  one  heard  you;   but  if  you  speak  in  this 


manner " 


"  Oh,"  said  Agnese,  "  but  now  that  he  is  a  saint 
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Hush  I "  replied  Don  Abbondio;  **  do  you  believe 
that  one  can  freely  tell  saints  every  thing  that  passes 
through  one's  mind?  Beflect,  rather,  how  you  may 
thank  him  for  all  the  good  he  has  done  you.'' 

''  OH,  I  have  long  ago  thought  about  that!  Do  you 
think  I  have  no  knowledge  of  politeness?" 

''  Politeness  does  not  consist  in  saying  things  which 
may  displease,  especially  to  those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  hear  such  things.  And  recollect  well,  both 
of  you,  that  this  is  not  a  place  in  which  to  tattle,  or 
to  say  every  thing  which  comes  into  your  head.  It 
is  the  castle  of  a  great  lord,  as  you  already  know ; 
you  see  what  a  lot  of  company  there  is;  all  manner 
of  people  are  hastening  here;  therefore,  be  wise,  if 
you  can;  weigh  well  your  words,  and  above  all  let 
them  be  few,  and  only  spoken  when  necessary;  one 
can  never  err  in  keeping  silence." 

^  "  But  you  do  worse,  with  all  your ^  resumed 

Perpetua. 

"  Hush,"  cried  Don  Abbondio,  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  at  the  same  time  hastily  took  o£f  his  hat,  and 
made  a  profound  reverence,  for  he  had  observed  the 
Unknown  descending  towards  them.  The  Signer 
also  had  seen  and  recognised  Don  Abbondio,  and  he 
quickened  his  pace  to  greet  them. 

"Signer  Curato,"  said  he,  when  they  had  ap- 
proached nearer,  "  I  should  wish  to  have  offered  you 
the  hospitality  of  my  house  upon  a  happier  occasion ; 
but  at  all  events  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  serve 
you  in  any  way/' 

"  Confiding  in  the  great  goodness  of  your  illus- 
trious lordship,"  replied  Don  Abbondio,  **I  have 
been  bold  enough  to  come,  under  these  sad  circum- 
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stances^  to  incommode  your  lordslup;  and  as  your 
illnstrious  lordship  sees^  I  have  also  taken  tlie  liberty 
to  bring  companions  along  with  me.  This  is  my 
housekeeper " 

^'  She  is  welcome/'  said  the  Unknown. 

"  And  this/^  continued  Don  Abbondio^  "  ia  a 
woman  whom  your  lordship  has  already  benefited; 
she  is  the  mother  of  that of  that ** 

**  Of  Lucia,**  said  Agnese. 

'^  Of  Lucia  !^'  exclaimed  the  Unknown,  taming 
towards  Agnese.  '^  Benefited?  //  Immortal  God! 
It  is  you,  you  who  confer  a  benefit  upon  me,  by 

coming  here to  me into  this  house.    You 

are  welcome,  indeed.  You  bring  with  you  the 
blessing  of  heaven." 

*'  Oh,  really!''  said  Agnese;  ^'I  come  to  incom- 
mode you.  I  also,"  she  continued,  approaching  his 
ear,  "  I  also  have  to  thank  your  lordship ^* 

The  Unknown  cut  short  these  words  by  eagerly 
inquiring  after  Lucia;  and  having  learned  where  she 
was,  he  turned  round  to  accompany  his  new  guests 
to  the  castle,  which  he  persisted  in  doing,  spite  of 
their  ceremonious  resistance.  Agnese  cast  a  glance 
at  the  Curate,  which  was  intended  to  say,  ^'  only  see 
whether  there  was  any  need  for  you  to  come  between 
us  with  your  fine  advice." 

"  Have  the  soldiers  arrived  in  your  parish?"  de- 
manded the  Unknown. 

'^  No,  my  lord,  we  would  not  await  these  demons," 
replied  Don  Abbondio.  **  Heaven  knows  whether 
then  we  should  have  escaped  alive  out  of  their  hands, 
and  have  come  to  inconvenience  your  illustrious 
lordship." 
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Well»  now  yon  can  take  courage/'  returned  the 
Unknown;  "  for  now  you  are  in  safety.  They  will 
not  come  here;  and  even  should  they  make  the 
attempt,  we  are  ready  to  receive  them/' 

''  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  not  come/'  said  Don 
Abbondio.  And  I  hear/'  added  he,  pointing  towards 
the  opposite  mountains  which  shut  in  the  valley, 
'*  I  hear  that  on  that  side  also,  wanders  another  band 
of  these  people,  but but " 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  the  Unknown;  **  but  do 
not  fear,  for  we  are  ready  to  receive  them  also." 

"  We  are  between  two  fires/'  thought  Don  Ab- 
bondio to  himself.  ^^  Oh,  what  a  place  I  have  let 
myself  be  drawn  into — and  by  two  old  gossips  tool 
And  then  the  man  appears  to  delight  in  all  thisl 
Oh,  what  people  there  are  in  this  world!" 

Having  entered  the  castle,  the  Signer  had  Agnese 
and  Perpetua  conducted  to  a  chamber  in  the  quarter 
assigned  to  the  women,  and  which  occupied  three 
sides  of  the  inner  court  in  the  most  retired  part  of 
the  building,  situated  upon  a  steep  and  isolated  rock 
which  overlooked  a  precipice.  The  men  were  lodged 
in  rooms  opening  into  the  other  court,  and  upon  the 
esplanade.  That  part  of  the  edifice  which  separated 
the  two  courts,  and  which  communicated  with  both 
by  a  long  gallery,  opening  opposite  the  principal  gate, 
was  in  part  occupied  by  provisions,  in  part  served  as  a 
d^dt  for  the  property  of  the  fugitives.  In  the  men's 
quarter  were  certain  chambers  destined  for  the  use 
of  ecclesiastics  who  might  arrive.  The  Unknown 
accompanied  Don  Abbondio  to  such  a  chamber;  he 
was  the  first  to  take  possession. 

Our  fugitives  remained   about  twenty- three  or 
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twenty -four  days  in  the  castle^  in  the  midst  of  a 
constant  bustle,  in  a  large  company^  which  in  the 
first  part  of  their  stay  kept  ever  increasing;  but  as 
yet  nothing  extraordinary  occurred.  Perhaps  not  a 
day  passed  without  a  call  to  arms.  The  lancers  were 
coming  on  that  side;  here  the  cappelktti  had  been 
seen.  Upon  every  alarm^  the  Unknown  sent  men  to 
explore;  if  it  was  necessary,  he  would  take  with  him 
a  band  of  armed  followers^  always  kept  ready  for  the 
purpose,  and  issue  out  of  the  valley  towards  that 
quarter  where  the  danger  had  been  announced.  It 
was  a  singular  spectacle  to  see  a  band  of  determined 
men  armed  cap-d-pie,  marching  in  file  like  a  regular 
troop,  conducted  by  a  man  without  arms!  Most 
generally  the  marauders  were  foragers  and  disbanded 
thieves,  who  fled  before  they  were  surprised.  But 
once,  chasing  a  number  of  these,  intending  to  teach 
them  never  again  to  shew  their  faces  in  those  parts, 
the  Unknown  received  intelligence  that  a  neighbour- 
ing village  was  invaded  and  being  sacked.  These 
were  lancers  of  different  corps,  who,  having  remained 
behind  to  pillage,  had  united  themselves,  and  sud- 
denly fallen  upon  the  hamlets  near  to  the  one  in 
which  the  army  was  quartered,  harassing  and  per- 
secuting the  inhabitants  in  all  possible  ways.  The 
Unknown  addressed  a  brief  discourse  to  his  men,  and 
then  led  them  on  to  the  village. 

They  arrived  quite  unexpectedly.  The  rogues, 
who  had  only  thought  of  carrjdng  off  booty,  no 
sooner  saw  themselves  surprised  by  men  ranged  in 
battle  array  and  ready  to  combat,  than  they,  without 
waiting  for  one  another,  left  their  work  unfinished, 
and.  fled  in  the  greatest  haste  in  the  direction  whence 
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they  had  come.  The  Unknown  followed  them  for  a 
considerable  distance^  then  having  made  a  halt^  he 
remained  some  time  waiting  whether  anything  fresh 
should  occur^  and  then  retraced  his  steps.  Passing 
again  through  the  hamlet  which  he  had  saved,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  with  what  applause 
and  blessings  this  little  band  and  its  captain  were 
received.  *  In  the  castle,  among  this  multitude,  com- 
posed of  individuals  of  different  ranks,  habits,  sexes, 
and  ages,  there  never  arose  the  slightest  disorder. 
The  Unknown  had  placed  sentinels  at  various  posts, 
and  these  carefully  watched  that  no  inconvenience 
should  arise. 

The  Signor  had  also  besought  the  ecclesiastics,  and 

the  men  of  most  authority  among  the  refugees,  to 

take  certain  rounds,  and  vigilantly  watch  over  the 

comfort  of  their  companions  in  misfortune.    As  often 

as  he  could,  he  himself  visited  his  guests,  and  shewed 

himself  everywhere;  but,  even  during  his  absence, 

the  remembrance  of  the  master  served  to  keep  in^ 

check  those  who  might  stand  in  need  of  restraint. 

Besides,  they  were  all  fugitives,  and  therefore  gene- 

rally  people  inclined  to  quiet:  the  thoughts  of  their 

houses  and  property  for  some,  the  recollection  of 

relatives  or  friends  left  behind  in  danger,  and  the 

constant  intelligence  which  was  received  from  without, 

by  lowering  their  spirits,  always  maintained  them  in 

a  quiet  state  of  mind. 

There  were,  however,  some  men  of  a  warmer  tem- 
perament and  courage,  who  endeavoured  to  pass  their 
days  in  gaiety.     They  had  abandoned  their  homcB 
because  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  defend  them  9 
bat  they  found  no  pleasure  in  weeping  and  sighv^^ 
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about  a  thing  for  which  there  was  no  remedy,  or  iu 
fancying  and  contemplating  in  imagination  the  misery 
which  they  would  only  see  too  well  with  their  eyes. 
Families  of  mutual  acquaintance  had  fled  tc^ether^  or 
had  met  in  the  castle,  fresh  friendships  were  formed; 
and  thus  the  crowd  had  separated  itself  into  litde 
circles.  Whoever  possessed  money  and  discretion 
could  descend  and  dine  in  the  valley,  where  taverns 
had  been  erected  in  great  haste.  With  some,  between 
every  mouthful  there  issued  forth  a  sigh,  and  they 
could  only  speak  of  woe;  others  only  remembered 
misfortime  to  exhort  their  neighbours  not  to  think  of 
it.  To  those  who  could  not  or  would  not  be  at  this 
expense,  bread,  wine,  and  soup,  were  diatribated  in 
the  castle  every  day;  besides  which,  several  tables 
were  spread  ibr  those  guests  whom  the  Unknown  had 
expressly  invited:  our  three  friends  were  among  this 
number. 

Not  wishing  to  encroach  upon  the  hospitality  of 
the  Unknown,  Agnese  and  Ferpetua  had  employed 
themselves  in  assisting  in  the  various  services  de- 
manded by  such  a  number  of  guests;  a  good  part  of 
the  day  was  spent  in  these  occupations,  the  rest  in 
chatting  with  certain  acquaintance  they  had  made, 
and  with  poor  Don  Abbondio.  He  had  nothing  to 
do,  yet  he  did  not  suffer  from  ennui;  fear  kept  him 
company.  As  to  the  fear  of  an  assault,  we  believe 
that  this  no  longer  troubled  him,  or  if  it  did,  it  was 
the  least  terrific  of  his  fears,  for  upon  a  little  reflec- 
tion he  was  forced  to  perceive  how  weak  was  its 
foundation.  But  the  image  of  the  surrounding 
country,  inundated  from  all  sides  by  these  terriUe 
soldiers,  the  arms  and  armed  men  he  had  always  under 
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his  eyes^  a  castle — this  castle !  the  thought  of  all  the 
eyents  which  every  moment  might  occur  under  the 
present  circumstances^  all  conduced  to  keep  him  in  a 
constant,  indistinct  terror;  without  saying  anything 
of  the  vexation  which  the  thought  of  his  poor  house 
caused  him.  During  all  the  time  he  remained  in  this 
asylum,  he  never  removed  himself  farther  than  a 
musket-shot  from  the  castle,  and  never  set  foot  on  the 
descent;  his  only  promenade  was  upon  the  esplanade, 
and  a  little  way  on  this  side  of  the  castle,  now  on  the 
other,  where  he  would  gaze  down  among  the  cliffs 
and  precipices,  to  discover  whether  there  were  any 
practicable  passage  by  which  he  might  escape  in  case 
of  imminent  danger.  He  saluted  all  his  fellow 
refugees  with  very  profound  reverences,  but  he 
conversed  with  very  few.  His  most  firequent  conver- 
sations were  held  with  the  two  women;  to  them  he 
freely  confided  his  alarms,  although  at  the  risk  of 
being  interrupted  by  Perpetua,  and  ridiculed  by 
Agnese.  At  table,  where  he  remained  but  a  short 
time,  and  spoke  still  less,  he  heard  the  news  of  this 
terrible  march,  either  as  circulated  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  or  brought  by  some  one  who  at  first  had 
wished  to  remain  at  home,  but  who  at  last  unable  to 
save  his  property,  and  often  in  a  wounded  condition, 
had  been  forced  to  fly.  Every  day  there  was  some 
new  history  of  misfortune.  Some  newsmongers  by 
profession  diligently  collected  all  the  current  reports, 
and  spread  them  among  their  companions.  Great 
were  the  discussions  regarding  the  regiments,  and 
whether  the  infantry  or  the  cavalry  wei^  the  worst: 
people  repeated  as  well  as  they  could  the  names  of 
certain  captains;  they  recounted  their  former  enter- 
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prises,  they  specified  the  various  halts  and  marches. 
Upon  such  a  day,  such  a  regiment  would  arrive  at 
such  a  village.  Ahove  all  they  endeavoured  to  gain 
information  and  keep  account  of  the  regiments  which 
crossed  the  bridge  of  Lecco,  for  those  indeed  might 
be  considered  fairly  to  have  left  the  country.  Wal- 
lenstein's  cavalry  passed,  then  the  infantry  of  Merode, 
then  the  cavalry  of  Anhalt,  then  the  infantry  of 
Brandenburg,  then  the  cavalry  of  Montecnccoli  and 
Ferrari,  next  followed  Altringer,  Fiirstenberg,  Col- 
loredo;  the  Croatians,  Torquato  Conti,  and  many, 
many  others;  and,  when  it  pleased  heaven,  the  regi- 
ment of  Galasso,  which  was  the  last.  The  flying 
Venetian  squadron  withdrew  itself,  and  all  the  country 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left  was  free.  Already  the 
fugitives  out  of  those  villages  which  were  first  invaded 
had  departed  from  the  castle,  and  every  day  others^ 
turned  their  faces  homeward.  We  believe  that  our 
three  friends  were  the  last  to  depart,  and  this  by  the 
desire  of  Don  Abbondio,  who  feared  if  he  returned 
immediately  to  his  dwelling,  he  might  still  find  there 
some  loitering  soldiers.  It  was  in  vain  that  Perpetua 
represented  to  him  that  the  longer  they  delayed,  the 
easier  it  was  for  the  thieves  of  the  country  to  enter 
the  house  and  possess  themselves  of  what  yet  remained; 
Don  Abbondio,  however,  was  always  sure,  whenever 
he  considered  his  safety  endangered,  to  remain  the 
victorious  party;  unless  the  danger,  was  so  imminent 
that  he  entirely  lost  his  mind  through  it. 

The  day  fixed  for  their  departure,  the  Unknown 
ordered  a  carriage  to  be  ready  prepared  for  them  at 
the  Malanotte;  he  had  a  provision  of  linen  placed  in 
the  carriage  for  Agnese.  The  Unknown  drew  her  also 
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BsHe,  and  made  her  accept  another  roll  of  scudi  to 
repair  the  damage  which  she  would  discover  at  home ; 
although,  placing  her  hand  upon  her  bosom,  she 
assured  him  that  she  had  still  some  of  the  former  ones 
concealed  there. 

"  When  you  see  your  poor  Lucia  again/'  said  he 
at  last — '^  I  know  that  she  prays  for  me,  although 
I  have  done  her  such  wrong — tell  her  that  I  thank 
her,  and  confide  in  God,  who  will  turn  her  prayers 
into  blessings  for  herself/' 

He  then  persisted  in  accompanying  all  the  three  as 
far  as  their  carriage.  The  reader  can  imagine  Don 
Abbondio's  humble  and  overstrained  thanks,  and 
Perpetua's  compliments.  They  set  forth;  they  halted, 
according  to  their  promise  at  the  tailor's  house,  but 
would  not  even  sit  down;  here  they  heard  a  hundred 
things  related  of  the  soldiers'  march. 

"Ah,  Signer  Curato!"    cried  the  tailor,  offering, 
his  arm  to  assist  him  in  remounting  the  carriage; 
"  there's  something  worth  printing  in  an  uproar  like 
the  present!" 

After  proceeding  a  short  way  on  their  journey,  our 
travellers  began  to  see  something  of  what  they  had 
so  often  heard  described.  Vineyards  despoiled,  not  by 
the  vintage,  but  as  by  a  hurricane;  the  vines  trampled 
imder  foot  and  broken;  the  props  torn  up;  the  earth 
trodden  on  and  strewn  with  chips,  leaves,  and  young 
suckers;  the  trees  felled,  or  their  branches  lopped 
off;  the  hedges  broken  through;  the  stiles  carried 
away.  Then  in  the  villages,  the  doors  broken  in; 
linen  and  bedding  and  all  manner  of  articles  lying 
in  heaps,  or  scattered  about  the  streets;  the  atmo- 
sphere was  heavy,  and  mephitic  odours  exhaled  from 
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the  houses.  The  izihabitants  were  already  occupied, 
some  in  clearing  away  the  filth,  others  in  repairing 
their  doors  in  the  best  way  they  could;  whilst  some, 
their  arms  crossed  upon  their  breasts,  lamented  in 
concert.  As  the  travellers  drove  along,  hands  were  ex- 
tended from  all  sides  into  the  carriage  to  implore  alma. 

With  such  images  now  before  their  eyes,  now  in 
their  thoughts,  and  with  the  pleasant  anticipation  of 
finding  the  same  thing  at  home,  they  at  length  arrived 
there,  and  found  what  they  expected. 

Agnese  had  the  packages  placed  in  a  comer  of  the 
little  court,  which  had  remained  the  cleanest  plaoe 
about  the  house;  she  then  set  about  cleaning,  collect- 
ing together  and  washing  the  few  effects  they  had  left 
her.  She  sent  for  a  carpenter  and  locksmith  to  repair 
the  most  serious  damage;  and  then  unpacking  the 
linen  which  the  Unknown  had  given  her,  and  countr 
ing  in  secret  her  scudi,  she  exclaimed  to  herself,  *'  I 
have  fallen  on  my  feet  Thanks  be  to  God,  the 
Madonna,  and  this  good  Signer,  I  can  indeed  say  I 
have  fallen  on  my  feet ! " 

Don  Abbondio  and  Perpetua  entered  their  abode 
without  the  aid  of  keys.  At  each  step  they  smdt  an 
odouir,  a  poison,  a  very  pest,  which  almost  drove  them 
back.  However,  holding  their  noses,  they  approached 
the  kitchen;  they  entered  it  on  tip-toe;  they  looked 
around;  nothing  was  entire;  but  in  every  comer  they 
saw  remains  and  fragments  of  what  had  been;  feathers 
of  Perpetua's  fowls,  rags  of  linen,  leaves  of  Don  Ab- 
bondio's  almanacks,  pieces  of  pots  and  pans,  all  lay 
strewn  about.  On  the  hearth  could  be  discovered 
the  traces  of  one  great  deed  of  plunder;  the  remains 
of  extinguished  brands,  which  shewed  how  they  once 
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had  been  the  arm  of  a  chair^  the  leg  of  a  table,  the 
door  of  a  cupboardt  the  frame  of  a  bed,  and  the 
barrel  "w^hich  had  held  Don  Abbondio's  feiyourite  wine. 
The  rest  were  only  charcoal  and  cinders;  and  with 
these  the  devastators  had  scrawled  the  walls  over  with 
grotesque  figures,  endeavouring  by  certain  square 
caps,  by  certain  shaven  crowns,  by  certain  large  bands, 
to  make  them  into  priests,  and  render  them  as  hor- 
rible and  ridiculous  as  possible;  an  effect  which  such 
ardsts  could  not  fail  to  attain. 

"  Ah,  hogs  1 "  exclaimed  Ferpetua.  "  Ah,  thieves  I " 
exclaimed  Don  Abbondio;  and  they  both  hurried  out 
by  another  door  which  led  into  the  garden.  They 
breathe  again — they  go  towards  the  fig-tree;  but  be- 
fore reaching  it,  they  perceive  the  earth  dug  up,  and 
at  once  they  both  send  forth  a  cry.  Having  arrived, 
they  discover,  to  their  utter  dismay,  instead  of  the 
dead,  the  tomb  opened.  Don  Abbondio  began  attack- 
ing Ferpetua  for  having  ill-concealed  the  treasure, 
and  you  may  imagine  whether  she  remained  silent; 
having  both  of  them  well  stormed  against  each  other, 
both  standing  with  outstretched  arms  and  fingers 
pointed  towards  the  hole,  they  returned  together 
grumbling  towards  the  house. 

You  may  be  pretty  certain  that  everywhere  else 
they  found  things  very  much  in  the  same  case.  It 
caused  I  do  not  know  how  much  trouble  to  dear  and 
purify  the  house,  all  the  more  as  just  then  it  was 
difficult  to  get  help.  For  a  long  time  were  they 
obliged  to  live  like  people  in  a  camp,  managing  as 
well  as  they  could,  and  renewing  by  degrees  the  doors, 
the  furniture,  and  the  household  utensils,  with  money 
lent  by  Agnese. 
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This  disaster  was  for  a  long  time  an  inexhaustible 
subject  of  contention.  Ferpetua,  by  force  of  much 
questioning  and  research,  succeeded  in  assuring  her- 
self that  some  of  her  master's  furniture,  which  they 
had  imagined  fallen  a  prey  to  the  soldiers,  was,  on 
the  contrary,  safe  and  sound  in  some  of  the  peasants' 
houses;  and  she  tormented  her  master  that  he  should 
make  his  claims  heard,  and  demand  his  own.  A  more 
unpleasant  chord  for  Don  Abbondio,  however,  could 
not  have  been  touched,  since  if  his  property  were  in 
the  hands  of  thieves,  these  thieves  were  the  very 
people  he  most  desired  to  live  in  peace  with. 

"  But  if  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  of  these 
affairs?^'  said  he.  ''  How  many  times  must  I  repeat 
.  to  you,  that  what  is  gone  is  gone?  Must  I  get  my- 
self into  trouble  again,  because  my  house  has  been 
once  robbed?" 

"  I  tell  you,"  replied  Perpetua,  **  that  you  would 
let  the  very  eyes  out  of  your  head  be  pulled  out. 
Other  people  think  it  a  sin  to  steal;  but  you! — you 
seem  to  like  it." 

"  But  only  see  whether  these  are.  proper  things  to 
be  said,"  returned  Don  Abbondio;  "  but  will  you  be 
silent?" 

Perpetua  was  silent,  but  not  immediately;  and  in 
every  thing  she  found  a  pretext  for  recommencing. 
And  so  often  was  this  the  case,  that  the  poor  man  was 
at  last  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  that  he  no  longer 
dared  to  let  the  slightest  complaint  escape  him  regard- 
ing such  or  such  a  thing  being  missing,  even  when 
he  most  stood  in  need  of  it;  for  more  than  once  he 
had  been  forced  to  hear,  "  Go  and  fetch  it  from  such 
a  ones,  who  has  it,  and  who  would  not  have  kept  it 
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until  now  had  he  not  had  to  do  with  such  a  good  man 
as  you  are/' 

Still  greater  disquiet,  however,  was  occasioned  him 
by  the  report  that  straggling^^oldiers  still  continued 
to  pass  by,  as  he  had  only  too  well  conjectured  would 
be  the  case.  He  was  always  afraid  lest  he  should  see 
one  or  even  a  whole  troop  of  them  appear  at  his  door, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  repaired  in  the  greatest 
haste,  and  which  he  kept  closed  with  the  greatest 
care.  But  by  the  grace  of  heaven,  this  misfortune 
did  not  happen.  These  terrors,  however,  had  not 
ceased  when  a  fresh  one  arrived. 

Here  we  will  leave  this  poor  man;  we  have  to 
treat  of  far  more  important  events  than  his  personal 
apprehensions,  the  woes  of  a  few  villages,  or  of  a 
transient  disaster. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Ths  plague^  which  the  Tribunal  of  Health  had  feared 
might  enter  the  Milanese  with  the  German  troops, 
had  in  truth  entered  with  them.  It  is  also  well 
known,  that  it  did  not  confine  its  ravages  to  the 
Milanese  states,  but  invaded  and  desolated  a  good 
part  of  Italy.  Conducted  by  the  thread  of  our  nar- 
rative, we  now  pass  on  to  the  relation  of  the  principal 
events  of  this  great  calamity,  as  fax,  at  least,  as  it 
affected  the  Milanese,  or  one  might  add,  Milan  almost 
exclusively;  for,  strange  to  say,  the  memoirs  of  those 
times  treat  almost  exclusively  of  the  city.  And  in 
this  relation,  to  speak  the  truth,  our  object  is  not 
alone  to  describe  the  circumstances  in  which  our 
characters  were  placed;  but  also  to  give,  as  far  as  we 
can  in  a  brief  form,  a  relation  of  a  passage  in  Italian 
history  which  is  more  famous  than  imderstood. 

Among  all  the  relations  given  by  contemporary 
writers,  there  is  not  a  single  one,  which  in  itself 
suffices  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
this  fearful  scourge.  For  each  of  these  relations,  not 
even  excepting  that  of  Kipamonti,^  which  is  far 
superior  to  all  the  rest,  both  from  its  length,  from 
his  selection  of  facts,  and  stQl  more  from  his  mode  of 

*  Joseph!  Ripamontiiy  oanonici  scalensis,  chronisUe  urbis  Medio* 
lanii  de  peste  quae  fuit  anno  1630,  libri  ▼•  MediUctm,  1640,  apud 
Malatestas. — {Authoi'$  note). 
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observation;  in  every  one  of  these  relations,  I  say, 
are  omitted  essential  &cts^  which  fortunately,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  found  registered  in  others;  in  all  are 
material  errors,  which  may  be  recognised  and  rectified 
by  the  aid  of  some  other,  or  by  the  few  public  edicts 
which  yet  remain.  Through  all  these  reigns  a  strange 
confusion  both  regarding  times  and  events;  there  is  a 
continual  hastening  from  one  circumstance  to  another, 
a  want  of  a  general  design  and  of  a  clear  arrangement 
of  ideas.  Strange  to  say,  no  writer  of  a  later  age  has 
proposed  to  himself  the  examination  and  collation  of 
these  memoirs,  so  as  to  compile  a  connected  series  of 
events,  a  concise  history  of  this  plague.  No  wonder 
is  it  therefore,  that  the  generally  received  idea  of  it 
should  be  somewhat  confused;  an  idea  but  ill-defined^ 
of  the  great  evils  and  the  great  errors  of  those  times 
(and  to  say  the  truth,  both  one  and  the  other  are 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  imagination),  an  idea 
more  founded  upon  judgments  than  upon  facts.  We, 
examining  and  collating  with  much  diligence,  if  with 
nothing  else,  all  the  printed  relations,  more  than  one 
unedited  one,  and  many  official  documents,  have 
sought  to  draw  up,  not  exactly  such  an  account  as 
might  be  wished,  but  something  more  than  has  yet 
been  done.  We  have  only  endeavoured  to  signalize 
and  veriiy  the  general  and  most  important  fiicts,  to 
dispose  them  in  the  real  order  of  their  succession  as 
far  as  reason  and  their  nature  will  permit,  to  observe 
their  mutual  operation,  and,  in  short,  give  a  brief, 
but  sincere  and  continuous,  statement  of  this  public 
disaster. 

Throughout  the  whole  length  of  country  traversed 
by  the  army  had  various  corpses  been  found  in  the 
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houses^  and  some  upon  the  road.  Shortly  after^  in 
this  and  in  that  village^  people  hegan  to  fall  sick  and 
die;  single  individuals,  whole  families^  attacked  by 
violent  and  strange  pains,  attended  by  symptoms 
unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  the  survivors.  Only 
a  few  old  people  remembered  to  have  seen  them 
before;  and  these  few  were  those  who  had  witnessed 
the  plague  which  three  and  fifty  years  previous  had 
desolated  a  good  part  of  Italy,  and  especially  the 
Milanese,  where  it  was  called  and  even  still  bears  the 
name  of  San  Carlo's  plague.  How  powerful  is  the 
influence  of  charity  and  love!  Amidst  the  various 
and  solemn  memories  of  a  general  calamity,  it  can 
cause  the  name  of  a  single  man  to  stand  pre-eminent, 
for  it  has  inspired  this  man  with  sentiments  and 
actions  even  more  memorable  than  these  very  evils; 
imprint  this  name  in  the  hearts  of  thousands,  as  an 
epitome  of  all  these  woes,  for  it  has  caused  him  to 
appear  as  guide,  benefactor,  a  living  example,  a 
voluntary  victim;  has  made  a  public  calamity  for  this 
man  a  glorious  enterprise,  and  bestowed  his  name 
upon  this  misery,  as  though  it  were  a  conquest  or  a 
discovery!  . 

The  first  physician,  Lodovico  Settala,  who  had  not 
only  seen  this  plague,  but  who  had,  spite  of  his 
extreme  youth,  been  one  of  the  most  active  and 
intrepid  of  the  medical  attendants,  now  having  his 
suspicions  excited,  made  vigorous  inquiries;  and,  on 
the  20th  of  October,  informed  the  Tribunal  of  Health, 
that  in  the  district  of  Chiuso  (the  last  district  in  the 
territory  of  Lecco,  and  adjoining  the  Bergamascan 
frontier),  the  contagion  had  indubitably  shewn  itself. 
According  to  Tadino,  not  one  single  resolution  was 
formed  upon  the  announcement  of  this  danger. 
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Immediately  similar  intelligence  arrived  from  Lecco 
and  Bellano.  Upon  this  the  Tribunal  deliberated^ 
and  contented  themselves  by  despatching  a  com- 
missary^ who,  pursuing  his  route,  should  procure  a 
medical  man  at  Como,  and  carry  him  along  with  him 
to  visit  the  various  places  indicated.  Both  of  these, 
''  either  through  ignorance  or  something  else,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  an  ignorant  old  barber 
of  Bellano,  that  this  manner  of  sickness  did  not  belong 
to  the  plague  ;^^*  but  was  in  some  places  caused  by 
the  autumnal  exhalations  from  the  marshes,  in  others 
by  the  misery  and  deprivations  endured  by  the  in- 
habitants during  the  march  of  the  German  troops. 
His  assurance,  reported  to  the  Tribunal,  appears  to 
have  set  their  minds  at  ease. 

But  fresh  and  unceasing  accounts  of  death  in  va- 
rious quarters  constantly  arriving,  two  delegates  were 
again  sent  forth  to  examine  and  take  the  necessary 
precautions;  these  were  Tadino  and  another  member 
of  the  Tribunal.  When  they  arrived,  the  evil  had 
propagated  itself  so  fast,  that  examples  presented 
themselves  without  their  having  the  trouble  of  search- 
ing for  them.  They  traversed  the  territory  of  Lecco, 
the  Yallassina,  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Como,  the 
districts  denominated  the  Monte  di  Brianza,  and 
the  Gera  d'Adda;  and  everywhere  they  found  vil- 
lages barricaded  or  utterly  deserted.  The  inhabitants 
had  fled,  or  were  encamped  in  the  fields,  or  dispersed; 
"  they  appeared,"  remarks  Tadino,  "  so  many  wild 
creatures,  every  one  carrjring  in  his  hand  either  a  sprig 
of  mint,  of  rue,  of  rosemary,  or  perhaps  a  phial  of 
vinegar."    They  inquired  after  the  number  of  deaths 

•  Tadino. 
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— the  amount  was  terrific.  They  visited  the  aick 
and  the  dead;  and  they  only  too  plainly  discoyered 
the  signs  of  the  pestilence.  This  melancholy  intel- 
ligence was  immediately  communicated  by  letter  to 
the  Tribunal}  who  immediately  upon  its  receipt,  Ae 
SOth  of  October,  **  prepared/'  says  the  physician 
Tadino,  ''to  prescribe  the  warrants  for  closing  the 
gates  of  the  city  ujion  people  arriving  firom  those 
villages  where  the  contagion  had  manifested  itself." 

Meanwhile,  the  delegates  in  all  haste  employed 
those  measures  which  appeared  to  them  the  best;  but 
at  length  returned  with  the  sorrowful  persuasion  that 
they  would  not  suffice  to  remedy  or  arrest  the  progress 
of  an  evil  which  was  too  far  advanced  and  too  broadly 
difiused. 

Having  arrived,  on  the  14th  of  November,  the 
Tribunal  ordered  these  commissioners  to  present  them- 
selves before  the  Governor,  and  explain  to  him  die 
state  of  affairs.  He  replied  that  their  communications 
caused  him  sorrow,  that  he  was  very  much  affected 
by  them,  but  that  the  cares  of  war  were  much  more 
pressing.  This  was  the  second  time,  if  the  reader 
remembers,  that  a  similar  reply  had  been  returned  to 
a  similar  application.  Two  or  three  days  later,  he 
published  a  proclamation,  ordering  public  rejoicings 
to  celebrate'  the  birth  of  the  Prince  Carlo,  eldest  son 
of  Philip  lY.,  Without  imagining  or  troubling  himself 
about  the  danger  incurred  by  allowing  such  a  vast 
concourse  of  people  to  assemble  under  the  present 
circumstances :  all  was  conducted  as  in  ordinary 
times,  and  as  though  no  fear  of  contagion  had  been 
entertained. 

This  man,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  the  cele- 
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brated  Ambrogio  Spinola,  and  had  been  sent  to  conduct 
the  war  to  a  happier  issue,  to  repair  the  errors  of  Don 
Gronzalo,  and  incidentally  to  govern;  and  here  we 
may  recall  to  our  readers'  minds  that  he  died  a  few 
months  later,  in  the  midst  of  this  same  war,  which  he 
had  always  had  so  much  at  heart;  and  died,  not  of 
his  wounds  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  in  his  bed,  of 
vexation  and  anger  at  the  reproaches,  the  severe  re* 
monstrances  and  annoyances  of  every  kind,  which  he 
had  met  with  from  those  he  served.  History  has 
deplored  his  fate,  and  blamed  that  ingratitude  to 
which  he  fell  a  victim;  she  has  described  with  much 
diligence  his  military  and  political  enterprises,  has 
praised  his  foresight,  activity,  and  perseverance;  but 
she  should  have  at  the  same  time  inquired  wh&t  use 
he  made  of  all  these  fine  qualities  when  the  plague 
menaced,  invaded  a  whole  population,  delivered  over 
to  his  care,  or  rather  to  his  mercy  ? 

But  what  diminishes  our  astonishment  at  his  in- 
difference, is  the  indifference  of  the  people  themselves, 
of  that  portion  at  least  of  the  population  who  were 
not  yet  attacked  by  the  contagion,  but  who  had  every 
reason  to  dread  it  At  the  fatal  intelligence  which 
arrived  from  those  villages  which  were  so  terribly 
infected  with  it,  from  villages  which  formed  as  it  were 
a  semicircle  round  the  city,  and  which  at  some  points 
were  not  distant  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  miles; 
who  would  not  have  expected  a  general  emotion,  a  de- 
sire to  take  every  precaution,  or  at  the  very  least  an 
unproductive  anxiety?  And  yet  if  the  memoirs  of  those 
times  agree  upon  one  point,  it  is  to  assure  us  that 
such  was  not  the  case.  The  fiimine  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  exactions  of  the  military,  and  mental  suffer- 
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ing,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  causes  more 
than  sufficient  for  this  mortality;  in  the  public  squares, 
in  shops,  in  houses,  he  who  breathed  a  word  r^arding 
danger,  or  hinted  at  the  plague,  was  received  with  a 
smile  of  incredulity,  or  with  a  scorn  mingled  with 
anger.  The  same  disbelief,  or  rather  let  us  say,  the 
same  blindness,  the  same  obstinacy,  prevailed  in 
the  Senate,  in  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  in  every 
magistracy. 

Cardinal  Federigo,  however,  had  scarcely  received 
intelligence  of  the  first  cases  of  this  contagious  sick- 
ness, than  he  enjoined  among  other  things  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  different  curates,  their  making  the 
people  feel  the  urgent  necessity  of  revealing  every 
such 'death,  and  of  consigning  the  infected  or  sus- 
picious effects  to  the  proper  authorities;  and  this  act 
also  may  be  counted  among  his  praiseworthy  sin* 
gularities. 

The  Tribunal  of  Health  besought,  implored  co- 
operation, but  it  obtained  little  or  none.  And  even 
in  the  Tribunal  itself,  the  eagerness  was  very  fiir 
from  being  equal  to  the  urgent  necessity:  it  was  only 
two  physicians,  affirms  Tadino  many  times,  who, 
persuaded  of  the  gravity  of  the  danger,  stimulated  the 
rest  of  the  body,  who  in  their  turn  endeavoured  to 
stimulate  others. 

We  have  already  seen,  upon  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  plague,  how  coldly  the  authorities  com- 
menced operation,  and  the  search  after  information ;  here 
is  another  instance  of  slowness  almost  as  preposterous, 
if  it  were  not  rather  occasioned  by  obstacles  raised  by 
the  superior  magistrates  themselves.  The  proclama- 
tion to  prevent  the  entrance  of  strangers  into  the 
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city  had  been  projected  on  the  30th  of  October^  had 
not  been  decreed  until  the  28rd  of  the  following 
month,  and  was  not  published  until  the  29th.  The 
pest  had  already  entered  Milan. 

Our  historians,  both  one  and  the  other,  relate  that 
it  was  an  Italian  soldier  in  the  service  of  Spain,  who 
first  introduced  the  plague;  for  the  rest,  they  are  not 
agreed,  eren  regarding  his  name.  He  was,  accord- 
ing to  Tadino,  one  Pietro  Antonio  Zovato,  out  of  the 
territory  of  Lecco;  according  to  Bipamonti,  one  Pier 
Paolo  Locati,  from  Chiavenna.  They  also  differ 
regarding  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  Milan:  the 
former  considers  it  the  22d  of  October,  the  latter 
about  a  month  later;  but  one  can  rely  upon  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  Both  epochs  are  at  utter  variance 
with  others  which  are  much  better  authenticated. 
Yet  Bipamonti,  writing  at  the  command  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten,  must  have  had  many  means  of  gaining 
necessary  information;  and  Tadino,  by  reason  of  his 
charge,  might  more  easily  than  any  one  else  have 
informed  himself  regarding  a  fact  of  this  description. 
Suffice  it,  however,  to  say,  that  upon  comparing  other 
and  more  exact  data,  we  discover  this  happened  even 
before  the  publication  of  the  proclamation  already 
mentioned;  nay,  even  were  it  necessary,  we  could 
prove,  or  very  nearly,  that  it  must  have  been  in  the 
early  days  of  the  same  month. 

Let  that  have  been  as  it  may,  this  unfortunate 
soldier,  and  bearer  of  misfortune,  entered  Milan  with 
a  large  bundle  of  clothes,  bought  or  stolen  from 
German  soldiers;  he  went  to  lodge  with  some  re- 
lations in  the  suburb  of  the  Eastern-gate,  near  to  the 
Capuchin  convent;  but  scarcely  had  he  arrived,  wheA 
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he  fell  sick,  and  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  a 
plague-spot,  which  shewed  itself  below  the  arm-pit, 
excited  the  suspicion  of  his  medical  attendant.  The 
fourth  dav  he  died. 

The  Tribunal  of  Health  commanded  the  house 
which  he  had  inhabited  to  be  condemned,  and  his 
relatives  to  be  confined  within  it.  His  clothes  and 
the  bed  upon  which  he  had  died  at  the  hospital  were 
burned.  Two  servants,  who  had  waited  upon  him, 
and  a  good  friar  who  had  visited  him,  fell  ill  a  few 
days  afterwards,  and  all  three  of  the  plague.  The 
suspicion  which  had  been  entertained  from  the  first 
in  the  hospital,  and  the  precautions  used  in  eon* 
sequence,  prevented  the  contagion  from  propagating 
itself  farther  there. 

But  the  soldier  had  left  without  the  hospital,  seeds 
which  were  not  long  in  germinating.  The  first  whom 
it  attacked  was  the  master  of  the  house  where  he  had 
lodged,  Carlo  Colonna,  a  player  on  the  lute.  Upon 
this  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  were  conducted 
to  the  lazaretto,  by  command  of  the  Tribunal  of  Health, 
where  the  greater  number  fell  sick;  several  died  in  a 
short  time,  evidently  of  contagious  disease. 

The  seeds  which  had  been  disseminated  by  these 
[  first  victims,  through  their  furniture  carried  away  by 
relatives,  by  the  landlord,  by  people  in  their  service, 
or  also  at  the  search  and  burning  instituted  by  the 
Tribunal,  to  say  nothing  of  fresh  infection  brought 
into  the  city,  caused  the  plague  secretly  and  slowly 
to  circulate  through  the  population  all  the  rest  of  that 
year,  and  in  the  first  months  of  the  following  one  1630. 
From  time  to  time,  now  in  this  quarter,  now  in  another, 
8ome  persons  were  attacked  with  it,  and  others  died; 
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but  the  very  rarity  of  these  cases  prevented  all  sus- 
picion of  the  pestj  and  only  confirmed  the  multitude 
the  more  in  their  stupid  and  murderous  confidence 
that  there  was  no  such  thing.  Many  physicians  also^ 
echoing  the  cry  of  the  people,  derided  the  gloomy 
omens,  and  threatening  warnings  of  the  few.  They 
had  always  ready  the  names  of  common  diseases  with 
which  to  qualify  every  case  of  plague  which  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  attend,  whatever  might  be 
its  symptoms. 

Information  of  these  cases,  if  it  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Tribunal,  generally  arrived  too  late,  and  was  for 
the  most  part  very  uncertain.  The  terror  of  the 
lazaretto  sharpened  all  wits;  the  sick  were  concealed; 
the  grave-diggers  and  their  superintendents  were  cor- 
rupted; false  certificates  even  were  purchased  from 
the  subalterns  of  the  Tribunal  itself,  who  were  deputed 
by  it  to  inspect  the  dead  bodies. 

Yet  upon  every  discovery  which  they  succeeded 
in  making,  the  Tribunal  ordered  the  burning  of  pro- 
perty, the  sequestration  of  houses,  the  sending  of 
whole  families  into  the  lazaretto;  therefore  it  is  easy 
to  infer  what  must  have  been  the  anger  and  murmurs 
of  the  people,  of  the  nobility,  of  the  merchants,  and 
of  the  lower  classes,  persuaded  as  they  all  were,  that 
these  were  only  useless  and  ridiculous  annoyances. 
The  principal  odium  fell  upon  Tadino  and  the  senator 
Settala,  son  of  the  head  physician;  and  to  such  a 
height  had  this  feeling  risen  in  the  public  mind,  that 
they  could  no  longer  traverse  the  public  squares 
without  being  insidted,  if  not  stoned.  And  certainly 
the  condition  of  these  men  was  most  singtdar,  and 
deserves  to  be  mentioned;  for  months  they  saw  ad- 
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vancing  this  horrible  scourge,  exerted  themselres  in 
every  manner  to  avert  its  progress,  and  everywhere 
encountered  obstacles,  where  they  sought  assistance 
and  good- will,  and  were  made  at  once  the  sport  of  the 
decrees,  and  proclaimed  enemies  of  their  country. 

A  portion  of  this  odium  fell  also  upon  those  other 
physicians  who,  also  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the 
contagion,  suggested  precautions  and  sought  to  com- 
municate their  sorrowful  certainty  to  others.  The 
more  discreet  accused  them  of  credulity  and  obstinacy; 
for  the  others,  all  this  was  manifest  imposture,  a  cabal 
by  which  to  get  rich  upon  the  public  fear.  , 

The  head-physician,  Lodovico  Settala,  at  that  time 
little  less  than  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  university  of  Pavia,  then 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Milan,  author  of 
many  works  of  high  reputation,  and  who  had  been 
solicited  as  professor  by  the  universities  of  Ingoldstadt, 
Pisa,  Bologna,  and  Padova,  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim 
to  this  popular  fury. 

One  day,  as  he  was  going  in  his  litter  to  visit  his 
patients,  the  people  began  to  assemble  around  him, 
crying  that  he  was  the  head  of  those  who  would  insist 
that  the  plague  was  in  the  city,  and  that  it  was  he 
who  caused  all  this  alarm  with  his  long  &ce,  and  all 
to  give  the  doctors  something  to  do.  The  crowd  and 
their  fury  continued  to  increase;  and  the  bearers  of 
the  litter,  perceiving  how  affairs  stood,  fled  with  their 
master  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  which  for- 
tunately was  near  at  hand.  All  this  happened  to  him, 
because,  having  seen  clearly  the  real  danger  incurred 
by  the  city,  he  had  spoken  boldly,  and  woidd  have 
fitaved  many  thousands  of  lives;  whilst,  when  once  by 
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his  miserable  counsel  he  had  co-operated  in  causing 
a  poor  unhapp  J  girl  to  be  tortured,  pinched  with  hot 
pincers>  and  burnt  for  a  sorceress,  because  one  master 
with  whom  she  lived  felt  strange  pains  in  his  stomach, 
and  another  former  master  had  been  desperately 
enamoured  of  her,  he  had  only  won  fresh  praises  for 
wisdom  from  the  populace,  and  what  is  intolerable  to 
think  of — a  new  title  of  merit,     ^  / 

But  towards  the  end  of  March,  8^  first  in  the  suburb 
of  the  Eastern-gate,  and  then  in  other  quarters  of  the 
city,  illness  and  death,  accompanied  by  strange  spasms, 
palpitations,  lethargy,  delirium,  and  those  sad  livid 
plague-spots,  began  to  be  more  frequent.  And  these 
deaths  were  mostly  rapid,  violent,  and  not  rarely  un- 
expected and  unattended  by  any  previous  sign  of 
disease*  The  physicians  who  had  been  opposed  to 
the  opinion  of  contagion,  not  wishing  now  to  confess 
that  which  they  had  derided,  and  yet  being  forced  to 
give  a  generic  name  to  this  new  disease,  which  had 
become  too  general  and  too  manifest  longer  to  remain 
without  one,  fixed  upon  that  of  malignant  fever,  of 
pestilential  fever — a  miserable  transaction  this  cheat 
of  words,  and  one  which  did  infinite  mischief;  for 
feigning  to  recognise  the  truth,  it  still  prevented  that 
jBrom  being  believed  which  it  was  the  most  important 
should  be  both  believed  and  seen,  the  fact  that  this 
disease  attacked  people  by  means  of  contact.  The 
municipal  authorities,  like  people  awakened  out  of  a 
profound  sleep,  began  to  pay  a  little  more  attention 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Tribunal,  and  set  about  seeing 
their  edicts  put  into  execution,  as  well  as  the  seques- 
trations and  quarantines  prescribed  by  the  Tribunal. 
The  Tribunal  also  besought  a  continuation  of  supplies 
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for  the  daily  increasing  expenses  of  the  lazaretto,  and 
for  other  uses;  and  it  besought  them  of  the  Council 
of  Ten,  inasmuch  as  it  was  decided  that  such  expenses 
should  belong  to  the  city^  or  the  royal  treasury. 
Moreover,  the  High-chancellor,  at  the  command  of 
the  Governor,  vrho  had  again  departed  to  lay  siege 
to  this  poor  Casale,  solicited  the  Council  of  Ten;  the 
senate  solicited  that  they  should  consider  the  means 
of  victualing  the  city  before  the  contagion  unhappily 
having  spread  itself,  they  should  be  cut  off  firom  all 
intercourse  with  other  places;  and  that  they  should 
also  find  the  means  of  maintaining  a  considerable 
number  of  the  population  who  were  out  of  work. 
The  Council  of  Ten  sought  to  raise  money  by  way 
of  taxes  and  imposts;  and  of  that  which  was  raised, 
a  little  was  given  to  the  Tribunal,  a  little  to  the  poor, 
and  a  little  grain  was  purchased.  But  as  yet,  the 
great  misery  had  not  arrived. 

In  the  lazaretto,  where  the  population  daily  in- 
creased, there  was  another  arduous  task  to  be  per- 
formed, and  that  was  to  insure  attendance  and  subor- 
dination, to  preserve  the  prescribed  separation^  and, 
in  short,  to  maintain,  or  rather  to  establish  the 
government  ordered  by  the  Tribunal  of  Health;  for, 
from  the  very  commencement,  every  thing  had  been 
in  a  state  of  confusion,  through  the  recklessness  of 
many  of  the  patients,  and  through  the  negligence 
or  connivance  of  the  attendants.  The  Tribunal  and 
Council,  not  knowing  what  was  to  be  done,  had 
recourse  to  the  Capuchins.  They  conjured  the  chief 
commissary  of  the  province,  who  supplied  the  place 
of  the  Father  Provencal,  dead  a  short  time  before,  to 
grant  them  certain  Fathers  who  might  be  capable  of 
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governing  this  kingdom  of  desolation.  The  com- 
missary proposed  to  them  as  principal,  one  Father 
Felice  Casati,  a  man  of  mature  age,  who  enjoyed  a 
great  fame  for  charity,  activity,  and  gentleness,  toge- 
ther with  great  strength  of  mind — a  fame  well  merited, 
as  the  sequel  will  prove.  Another  Capuchin,  Father 
Michele  Pozzobonelli,  still  young,  but  grave  and 
severe  both  in  thought  as  well  as  in  appearance,  was 
assigned  as  his  companion.  These  two  men  were 
accepted  with  great  joy;  on  the  30th  of  March  they 
entered  the  lazaretto.  The  President  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Health  conducted  them  through  the  building,  as 
though  installing  them;  and  having  assembled  the 
attendants  and  underlings  of  every  grade,  he  declared 
the  Father  Felice,  in  presence  of  all,  the  president  of 
that  place,  endowed  with  all  authority.  Gradually 
as  the  livid  crowd  of  dying  wretches  increased,  other 
Capuchins  hastened  thither;  they  became,  super- 
intendents, confessors,  administrators,  sick -nurses, 
cooks,  keepers  of  the  wardrobe,  laundresses,  in  short, 
filled  any  office  which  might  be  required.  The 
Father  Felice,  always  indefatigable  and  always  eager, 
paced  by  day  and  by  night  through  the  porticoes, 
the  chambers,  and  the  vast  area,  sometimes  bearing  a 
lance,  sometimes  undefended  save  by  his  friar's  dress; 
he  encouraged  all,  regulated  every  thing;  calmed 
the  tremulous,  appeased  all  dissensions;  menaced, 
punished,  reprimanded,  comforted,  and  both  shed 
and  wiped  away  tears.  He  himself  took  the  plague 
in  the  beginning;  recovered  from  it,  and  applied 
himself  with  fresh  vigour  to  his  former  cares.  The 
greater  number  of  his  brethren  lost  their  lives,  but 
all  joyfully. 
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Certainly,  such  a  aystem  of  goyemment  was  a 
strange  remedy — strange  as  the  calamity  and  as  tbe 
times;  and  eren,  were  this  all,  to  see  men  intmsted 
with  so  important  a  duty,  obliged  to  resign  their 
office,  and  resign  it  too,  to  men  who  by  their  station 
were  the  &rthest  removed  from  sudi  a  task,  woold 
be  a  sufficient  argument  to  prove  a  very  rude  and 
ill-regulated  state  of  society.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  spectacle  of  these  men  so  bravely  undertaking  such 
a  charge  is  no  ignoble  example  of  the  strength  and 
power  which  charity  can  bestow  in  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances.  And  it  was  indeed  beautiful,  their 
having  accepted  it  from  the  simple  reason  that  there 
was  no  one  else  who  would,  without  any  other  object 
than  that  of  serving,  with  no  other  hope  in  this  world 
than  that  of  a  death  much  more  enviable  than  envied; 
it  was  beautiful,  their  having  offeied  themselves  solely 
because  it  was  so  difficult  and  dangerous  an  under* 
taking;  and  from  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they 
possessed  energy  and  presence  of  mind,  qualities 
then  so  necessary  and  so  rare.  The  deeds  and  the 
hearts  of  these  friars  deserve  to  be  remembered  with 
admiration,  with  tenderness,  and  with  that  species 
of  gratitude  which  is  due  towards  great  services 
rendered  by  men  to  their  brothers,  and  all  the  more 
due  towards  such  as  do  not  expect  it  as  a  recompense. 
According  to  Bipamonti,  the  persons  who  were  re- ' 
ceived  into  the  lazaretto  during  the  seven  months 
Father  Felice  was  its  governor,  were  about  fifty 
thousand;  he  also  says,  with  reason,  that  had  he  been 
relating  things  which  would  do  honour  to  the  city, 
instead  of  its  misfortunes,  he  ought  to  have  been 
equally  express  in  his  mention  of  such  a  nian. 
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Even  among  the  people,  the  obstinate  denial  of  the 
plague  naturally  died  away  as  the  disease  gradually 
diffused  itself  by  means  of  contact  and  intercourse, 
and  yet  more  when,  having  been  confined  solely  to 
the  lower  orders,  it  began  to  attack  individuals  of 
greater  notoriety.  And  among  these,  as  being  the 
most  memorable  instance  of  all,  we  must  make 
especial  mention  of  the  physician  Settala.  Did  the 
people  then  confess  that  the  poor  old  man  had 
spoken  with  reason?  Who  can  tell?  He  fell  ill  of 
the  plague,  he,  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  seven  members 
of  his  household.  He  and  his  sons  recovered :  the 
others  died.  "  These  cases,''  says  Tadino,  '*  having 
occurred  in  the  city,  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility, 
caused  both  the  nobles  and  the  people  to  reflect,  and 
both  the  incredulous  physicians,  and  the  ignorant  and 
rash  mob,  began  to  press  their  lips  together,  to  dose 
their  teeth,  and  to  arch  their  brows.'' 

Being  no  longer  able  to  deny  the  terrible  effects  of 
the  disease,  yet  not  wishing  to  recognise  the  true 
cause,  for  that  would  have  been  confessing  themselves 
at  once  guilty  of  a  great  error  and  a  great  fault,  the 
increduloua  party  imagined  another  one,  entirely  in 
character  with  the  prejudices  of  the  times.  Unfortu- 
nately this  cause  was  only  too  easily  to  be  found  in 
the  ideas  and  generally  received  traditions,  not  only 
of  Italy,  but  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  the  belief 
that  there  existed  magical  arts,  diabolical  operations, 
and  people  leagued  together  to  spread  the  plague  by 
means  of  contagious  poisons  and  sorcery.  Already 
the  same  and  similar  things  had  been  supposed  and 
believed  in  many  other  pestilences,  and  especially  in 
the  one  of  the  previous  century,    Besides  which, 
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towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  a  despatch, 
bearing  the  signature  of  the  king  Philip  IV .,  had  been 
received  by  the  Govemor,  informing  him  that  there 
had  escaped  from  Madrid  four  Frenchmen,  suspected 
of  having  spread  abroad  poisonous  and  pestilential 
substances;  and  that  he  should  be  on  his  guard,  if 
these  individuals  should  ever  arrive  in  Milan.  The 
Governor  had  communicated  this  despatch  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Tribunal  of  Health;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  at  the  time  much  attention  was  paid  to  it. 
However,  when  the  plague  had  really  broken  out 
and  was  recognised  by  every  one,  this  communication 
recurring  to  the  public  mind,  might  serve  to  confirm 
the  vague  suspicion  of  a  criminal  fraud;  it  might  even 
be  the  origin  of  the  suspicion  itself. 

But  two  incidents,  one  occasioned  by  blind  and 
unrestrained  fear,  the  other  by  I  know  not  what 
wicked  design,  converted  this  undefined  suspicion 
of  a  possible  attempt  into  a  belief,  and  with  many 
people  into  the  certainty,  of  an  actual  attempt  and  a 
real  plot.  Some  individuals,  who  imagined  they  had 
seen  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  May^  certain  per- 
sons in  the  cathedral  occupied  in  anointing  a  wooden 
partition,  which  served  as  a  division  to  the  spaces 
assigned  to  the  two  sexes,  caused,  during  the  night, 
this  partition  and  a  quantity  of  benches  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  church.  The  President  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Health  hastened,  with  four  members  of  the  Tri- 
bunal, to  inspect  the  partition,  the  benches,  and  the 
cisterns  of  holy  water ;  he  discovered  nothing  which 
could  confirm  the  ignorant  suspicion  of  such  a  dia- 
bolical plot;  yet  to  gratify  the  public  frenzy,  and 
rather  throuph  an  excess  qf  precaution  thatt/rom  any 
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necessity y  he  decreed  that  the  partition  should  be 
washed.  This  vast  quantity  of  woodwork,  all  heaped 
up  together,  excited  a  great  sentiment  of  terror  in 
the  minds  of  the  raidtitude,  with  whom  an  object  so 
easily  becomes  an  argument.  It  was  generally  said 
and  believed,  that  the  anointers  had  smeared  all  the 
benches  and  the  walls  of  the  cathedral — nay,  even 
the  very  ropes  of  the  bells.  It  was  not  alone  the 
vulgar  belief,  but  all  contemporary  writers,  and  even 
some  of  later  years  who  mention  tbis  fact,  speak 
of  it  with  equal  certainty;  and  we  should  have  been 
left  to  guess  at  the  true  nature  of  the  history,  had 
not  the  explanation  been  found  in  a  letter  from 
the  Tribunal  addressed  to  the  Governor — a  letter 
which  is  preserved  in  the  archives  called  those  of 
San  Fedele;  it  is  from  this  letter  we  have  drawn  our 
view  of  the  subject,  and  from  this  letter  we  have 
taken  the  words  printed  in  italics. 

The  following  morning,  a  new  spectacle,  still  more 
strange  and  significant,  presented  itself  to  the  eyes 
and  imaginations  of  the  citizens.  In  aU  parts  of  the 
city  were  seen  the  doors  and  walls  of  the  houses 
smeared  with  long  streaks  of  I  know  not  what  manner 
of  filth,  of  a  whitish  yellow  colour,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  applied  with  a  sponge.  Whether  this  was 
merely  a  wicked  joke  played  off  to  excite  a  still  more 
general  terror,  or  whether  it  was  done  with  the  more 
criminal  design  of  augmenting  the  pubU'c  disorder, 
or  let  the  motive  have  been  what  it  may,  the  circum- 
stance is  so  well  attested,  that  it  would  appear  less 
reasonable  to  attribute  it  to  the  dreams  of  a  many, 
than  to  the  acts  of  a  few;  a  circumstance,  in  short, 
which  wdlild  have  been  neither  the  first  nor  the  last 
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of  its  kind.  Kipamonti^  who  when  speaking  of  the 
anointers,  often  derides,  and  still  oftener  deplores,  the 
popular  credulity,  affirms  that  he  has  seen  this  smear* 
ing,  and  describes  it:  et  nos  quogue  wunu8  vUere. 
Macula  erant  sparsim  inaquaKterque  numanieij  vebiii 
si  quis  hausiam  sponffia  aaniem  adspersisset,  imperestis- 
scire  paricH :  et  jamuB  passim^  osiiaque  adhan  eadem 
adspergine  contaminata  cemcbcmtvr^  p.  76.  In  the  above 
quoted  letter,  the  Signors  of  the  Tribunal  of  Health 
relate  the  fact  in  the  same  terms;  they  speak  of  exami- 
nations, of  experiments  which  had  been  tried  with  this 
material  upon  dogs,  from  which  no  bad  effects  had 
resulted;  adding,  that  it  is  their  opinion,  that  suck 
an  act  of  temerity  rather  proceeded  from  mselenee  than 
from  any  evil  intent:  a  thought  which  indicates  that 
until  that  time  they  had  preserred  sufficient  calmness 
to  prevent  them  from  seeing  what  did  not  exist.  The 
other  contemporary  writers,  in  relating  the  event, 
also  hint  that,  at  first,  many  people  were  of  opinion 
that  it  had  been  an  act  of  pleasantry  or  folly;  yet  not 
one  writer  speaks  of  a  single  individual  who  denied 
the  fact — and  most  certainly  they  would  have  spoken 
of  such  had  they  existed — were  it  only  to  have  called 
them  ridiculous  unbelievers.  I  have  considered  it  not 
unreasonable  thus  to  refer  to  and  collect  these  par- 
ticulars regarding  so  celebrated  a  delirium,  particulars 
so  little  known  or  so  entirely  forgotten;  for  it  appears 
to  me  in  errors,  and  especially  in  the  errors  of  the 
multitude,  that  what  is  most  interesting  and  most 
instructive  is  the  course  which  they  have  taken,  their 
appearance,  and  the  means  by  which  they  have  been 
able  to  enter  and  govern  the  minds  of  men* 
The  city  already  excited  was  now  seriously  alarmed; 
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the  masters  of  the  houses  were  seen  with  biiming 
straw  puriiying  the  anointed  places;  the  passers-by 
stopped^  gazed,  and  shuddered  with  horror.  Strangers 
who  were  merely  suspicious  because  they  were 
strangers,  and  who  were  easily  recognised  by  their 
apparel,  were  arrested  in  the  streets  by  the  populace 
and  conducted  to  justice.  There  were  examinations 
of  the  arrested,  of  the  arrestors,  and  of  witnesses; 
but  no  criminal  was  discovered:  the  public  mind  was 
still  able  to  doubt,  to  examine,  and  to  understand* 
The  Tribunal  of  Health  published  a  proclamation  in 
which  a  reward  and  impunity  were  offered  to  whoso- 
ever should  bring  to  light  the  author  or  the  authors 
of  this  deed.  In  nowise  it  appearing  decent,  say  the 
Signors  in  the  letter  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
bearing  date  the  Slst  of  May,  but  which  was  evidently 
written  on  the  19th,  the  day  given  in  the  printed 
edict,  that  this  crime  should  remain  unpunished,  especially 
tn  times  of  so  much  danger  and  suspicion;  and  for  the 
consolation  and  quiet  of  the  people,  and  to  obtain  infor^ 
mation,  we  have  this  day  published  a  proclamation,  etc. 
In  the  proclamation  itself,  however,  there  appears  no 
sign,  or  at  least  no  clear  one,  of  the  reasonable  and 
pacif3ring  conjecture  which  they  imparted  to  the 
Governor;  a  silence  which  at  once  accuses  the  people 
of  a  mad  obstinacy,  and  then  of  a  condescension  all 
the  more  blameable  as  it  was  pernicious. 

Whilst  the  Tribunal  sought  after  the  cause,  the 
public  imagined  that  they  had  already  discovered  it. 
Among  those  who  believed  in  a  poisonous  anointing, 
some  considered  this  a  deed  of  vengeance  perpetrated 
by  Don  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  for  the  insults 
received  upon  his  departure;  others,  a  scheme  of  Car- 
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dinal  Richelieu,  to  depopulate  Milan,  and  thus  render 
himself  master  of  the  city  without  any  trouble;  others, 
and  from  what  reason  one  cannot  tell,  maintained  that 
its  author  was  Collalto;  others,  Wallenstein;  others, 
certain  Milanese  gentlemen.  There  were  not,  how- 
ever, wanting,  as  we  have  already  observed,  those 
who  only  saw  in  this  deed  a  foolish  joke,  and  who 
attributed  it  to  certain  students  and  gentlemen,  or  to 
officers  who  were  annoyed  at  the  siege  of  Casale.  But 
when  it  was  observed  that  the  infection  and  universal 
mortality  which  had  been  foreboded,  did  not  imme- 
diately follow,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  terror  was 
calmed,  and  thus  the  circumstance  had,  or  at  least 
appeared  to  have,  passed  into  oblivion. 

Beside,  a  certain  number  of  people  still  remained 
unpersuaded  of  the  real  existence  of  the  plague.  And 
because  sometimes  in  the  lazaretto,  as  well  as  in  the 
city,  a  few  recovered  (the  last  arguments  put  forth  to 
support  an  opinion  which  is  thoroughly  confuted  by 
evidence  are  always  curious),  "  it  was  said  by  the 
people,  and  even  by  a  certain  number  of  obstinate 
physicians,  that  this  was  not  the  true  plague,  other- 
wise all  would  have  died."*  To  remove  every  doubt, 
the  Tribunal  of  Health  discovered  an  expedient  pro- 
portionate to  the  necessity,  a  mode  of  speaking  to  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude,  which  the  times  might  perhaps 
have  demanded,  or  might  even  perhaps  have  suggested. 
Upon  a  certain  day,  during  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  the 
citizens  were  accustomed  to  repair  to  the  cemetery  of 
San  Gregorio,  situated  without  the  Eastern-gate,  to 
pray  for  those  who  had  died  during  the  former  pesti- 
lence,  and  who  were  interred  there;  and,  making  this 

•  Tadino. 
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act  of  devotion  an  occasion  for  display  and  diversion, 
they  went,  every  one  arrayed  in  his  gayest  attire. 
There  had  died  that  very  day  of  the  plague,  besides 
many  others,  an  entire  family.  In  the  hour  when  the 
concourse  was  the  greatest,  in  the  midst  of  the  car- 
riages, of  the  people  on  horseback,  and  on  foot,  the 
corpses  of  this  family  were,  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
conducted  to  the  cemetery,  naked  in  a  cart,  in  order 
that  ip  them  the  crowds  might  behold  the  manifest 
signs  of  the  pestilence.  A  cry  of  disgust  and  horror 
rose  wherever  this  cart  passed  along;  a  long  murmur 
was  heard  when  it  had  passed,  another  murmur  pre- 
ceded it.  The  plague  was  more  generally  believed, 
but  it  continued  daily  acquiring  for  itself  belief;  and 
this  very  concourse  itself  must  have  contributed  no 
little  to  its  propagation. 

Thus,  in  the  commencement  there  was  no  plague, 
absolutely  none  whatsoever — the  very  word  even  was 
prohibited.  Then  it  was  a  pestilential  fever;  the  idea 
was  admitted,  only  changing  the  noun  into  an  adjective. 
It  was  not  the  true  plague;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  the 
plague,  but  only  in  a  certain  sense;  it  was  not  the 
regular  plague,  but  something  for  which  no  other 
name  could  be  found.  Finally,  it  was  the  plague, 
without  the  slightest  doubt  or  dispute;  but  already 
another  idea  seized  upon  the  public  mind,  the  idea  of 
poison  and  sorcery,  which  changed  and  confounded 
the  express  idea  of  that  word  which  could  no  longer 
be  kept  behind. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  deeply  versed  in  the 
history  of  ideas  and  words,  to  perceive  that  many 
have  taken  a  similar  course.  But,  by  the  grace  of 
heaven,  there  are  not  many  of  a  similar  nature  and 
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of  an  equal  importance^  not  many  which  have  con- 
quered their  evidence  at  such  a  fearful  price,  and 
which  have  been  followed  by  such  £ital  consequences. 
It  would,  however,  be  possible,  as  well  in  small  things 
as  in  great,  to  avoid  in  a  considerable  degree  the  long 
and  crooked  path,  by  adopting  the  method  proposed 
so  long  ago,  that  of  observing,  listening,  comparing, 
and  reflecting,  before  speaking. 

But  this  one  thing,  speakingy  is  in  itself  so  much 
easier  than  the  others,  that  we,  I  say,  we,  men  in 
general,  are  a  little  to  be  pardoned. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

It  becoming  ever  more  difficult  to  raise  funds  where^ 
with  to  meet  the  painful  exigencies  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances^ it  was,  on  the  4th  of  May,  resolved  by 
the  Council  of  Ten,  to  apply  for  aid  to  the  Governor. 
And  on  the  22d  there  were  despatched  to  the  camp 
two  members  of  the  Council,  who  should  represent  to 
him  the  misery  and  distress  of  the  city,  the  enormous 
expenses,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury; 
informing  him,  at  the  same  time,  how  the  revenue  of 
future  years  was  already  engaged;  and  that  the  current 
taxes  were  unpaid,  owing  to  the  general  misery  pro- 
duced by  so  many  causes,  especially  by  the  spoils  of 
the  military.  They  also  reminded  him  that,  by  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  laws  and  by  a  special 
decree  of  Charles  Y.,  the  expenses  of  the  plague 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  government.  During  the 
plague  of  1576,  the  Governor,  the  Marquis  d'Aya- 
monte,  not  only  suspended  all  taxes,  but  presented 
the  city  with  a  subsidy  of  forty  thousand  scudi;  and, 
finally,  these  deputies  should  demand  four  things  from 
the  Governor:  that  taxation  should  be  suspended,  as 
upon  the  former  occasion;  that  the  government  should 
provide  necessary  funds;  that  he,  the  Governor, 
should  inform  the  King  of  the  misery  endured  both 
by  the  city  and  province;  and  that  he  should  hence- 
forth quarter  no  more  soldiers  in  the  country,  already 
desolated  by  military  lawlessness.     The  Governor 
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wrote  in  reply  condolences  and  fresh  exhortations;  it 
grieved  him  that  he  was  unable  to  be  himself  in  the 
city,  so  as  to  employ  all  his  thoughts  for  its  relief; 
but  he  trusted  that  the  zeal  of  these  Signors  would 
have  supplied  every  want;  and  lastly,  that  this  was 
the  time  to  spend  freely  and  to  exert  every  nerve. 
Other  messages  had  the  same  result.  Later,  in  the 
very  height  of  the  plague,  the  Governor  judged  it 
expedient  to  transfer,  by  letters  patent,  his  authority 
to  Ferrer,  having,  he  writes,  to  bestow  all  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  war.  And  this  same  war,  it  may  be 
here  incidentally  remarked,  having  swept  away  (with- 
out mentioning  the  mere  soldiers)  a  million  of  people 
by  means  of  the  contagion,  to  speak  within  bounds, 
in  Lombardy,  in  the  Venetian  States,  in  Piedmont, 
in  Tuscany,  and  in  a  considerable  portion  of  Bomagna; 
after  having  desolated,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole 
country  over  which  it  passed;  and  after  the  seizure 
and  atrocious  sacking  of  Mantua,  ended  by  all  parties 
acknowledging  the  new  Duke,  to  exclude  whom  the 
war  had  been  undertaken. 

Together  with  this  resolution,  the  Council  of  Ten 
had  formed  another;  and  this  was  to  request  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  to  allow  the  body  of  San  Carlo 
to  be  carried  through  the  city  in  a  solemn  procession. 

This  the  good  prelate  refused;  and  firom  many 
reasons.  This  faith  in  an  arbitrary  means  displeased 
him,  and  he  feared  lest,  the  effect  failing  to  correspond 
with  their  expectations,  which  he  also  feared  might 
be  the  case,  this  very  faith  might  change  itself  into 
scandal.  He  feared  still  more  that,  if  these  anomten 
really  existed,  this  procession  would  be  only  too 
favourable  an  occasion  for  the  perpetration  of  their 
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crime ;  and  that,  even  were  there  none,  the  assembling 
together  of  so  many  people  would  only  spread  the 
contagion — a  much  more  real  danger.  The  suspicion 
regarding  the  anointers  had  in  the  mean  time  again 
awoke^  and  was  more  general  and  furious  than  ever. 

Once  more  people  had  seen,  or  this  time  fancied 
they  saw,  the  doors  of  public  edifices  and  private 
houses — nay,  even  the  very  knockers  anointed.  The 
news  of  such  discoveries  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and,  as  most  generally  happens  when  minds  are  pre- 
occupied, hearing  produced  the  efiect  of  seeing.  The 
public  mind  evermore  embittered  by  the  presence  of 
evil,  and  irritated  by  the  imminence  of  the  danger, 
embraced  still  more  willingly  this  belief  in  the 
anointers ;  for,  observes  a  clever  man,  when  speaking 
of  this  very  circumstance,*  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
attribute  evil  to  human  wickedness  against  which  you 
can  vent  your  anger  and  vengeance,  than  to  recognise 
in  it  a  cause  which  leaves  you  only  the  possibility  of 
resignation.  The  idea  of  a  subtle,  instantaneous, 
penetrating  poison,  more  than  sufficed  to  explain 
the  violence,  and  all  the  obscure  and  extraordinary 
symptoms,  attending  the  disease.  This  poison  was 
said  to  be  composed  of  toads,  of  serpents,  of  the  froth 
and  matter  of  people  seized  with  the  plague,  and  even 
worse;  of  all  that,  in  short,  which  the  wildest  and  most 
extravagant  imaginations  considered  the  most  foul  and 
loathsome.  To  this  was  added  the  belief  in  magic, 
by  means  of  which  every  effect  became  possible,  every 
objection  lost  its  weight,  every  difficulty  was  removed. 
If  the  dreaded  effects  did  not  immediately  follow  the 
first  attempt,  the  cause  was  easily  divined;  it  had 

*  P.  Verri,  in  bis  Observations  upon  Torture. 
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been  made  when  the  anointers  were  yet  novices;  now 
the  art  had  been  perfected,  and  the  perpetrators  were 
more  than  ever  confirmed  in  their  diabolical  intent. 
If  any  one  had  now  dared  to  maintain  that  this  had 
been  merely  a  pleasantry,  if  he  had  denied  the  exist-' 
ence  of  a  plot,  he  would  have  passed  for  blind  or 
obstinate;  even  if  he  chanced  to  escape  the  suspicion 
of  being  a  man  interested  in  diverting  the  public 
attention  from  the  truth,  of  being  an  accomplice,  or 
an  anointer:  this  word  soon  conveyed  a  most  solemn 
and  tremendous  signification.  Thus  fully  persuaded 
of  the  existence  of  anointers,  the  multitude  must 
infallibly  discover  some:  all  eyes  were  on  the  watch — 
the  slightest  action  might  cause  suspicion;  suspicion 
easily  became  certainty,  certainty  fury. 

In  proof  of  this,  Bipamonti  adduces  two  fiicts, 
informing  us  that  he  has  not  selected  them  as  being 
the  most  atrocious,  but  because  he  himself  was  witness 
to  both  one  and  the  other. 

In  the  church  of  Sant*  Antonio,  upon  the  celebra- 
tion of  what  solemnity  I  know  not,  an  old  man  of 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  after  having  prayed 
some  time  upon  his  knees,  wished  to  sit  down;  before 
doing  which,  he  dusted  the  bench  with  his  cloak. 
'^  That  old  man  is  anointing  the  benches!"  cried  in 
one  voice  several  women  who  witnessed  this  action. 
The  people  who  were  in  the  church — in  the  church! — 
fell  upon  the  old  man;  they  seized  him  by  the  hair, 
hoary  as  it  was;  they  assailed  him  with  kicks  and 
blows;  some  pulled  him  along,  others  pushed  him 
forward;  if  they  did  not  put  an  end  to  his  existence 
at  once,  it  was  only  to  drag  him  thus  half  dead  to 
prison,  tp  his  judges,  to  torture.     "  I  saw  him  whiUt 
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they  were  thus  dragging  him  along/'  says  Ripamonti, 
*'  and  I  know  nothing  more  regarding  him ;  but  I 
fully  believe  that  he  could  not  have  survived  more 
than  a  few  moments." 

The  other  case  (and  this  occurred  the  following 
day)  was  equally  strange,  but  not  equally  fatal.  Three 
young  Frenchmen— a  man  of  letters,  a  painter,  and  a 
mechanic,  who  had  come  to  Italy  to  study  its  anti- 
quities as  well  as  to  seek  some  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood,  approached  the  exterior  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  stood  attentively  observing  it.  A  passer-by  saw 
them  and  paused,  he  pointed  them  out  to  others  who 
arrived;  a  circle  was  formed  around  them,  so  as  to 
observe  them  and  to  watch  their  every  action;  for 
their  garb,  the  way  in  which  they  wore  their  hair, 
and  their  wallets,  accused  them  of  being  foreigners, 
and  what  was  much  worse — of  being  French.  As 
though  to  ascertain  that  the  fabric  was  of  marble,  they 
stretched  forth  their  hands.  That  was  sufficient.  They 
were  immediately  surrounded,  arrested,  ill-treated, 
and  driven  along  with  blows  to  prison.  Fortunately, 
the  Hall  of  Justice  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
Cathedral;  and  still  more  fortunately  they  were  found 
to  be  innocent  and  released. 

Neither  did  such  things  occur  solely  in  the  city; 
the  frenzy  had  been  propagated  with  the  contagion. 
The  traveller  who  by  peasants  was  met  with  out 
of  tbe  direct  road,  or  who,  even  in  the  high  road, 
slackened  his  pace,  or  who  had  thrown  himself  down 
to  rest;  and  the  unknown,  in  whom  something  strange 
was  observable,  something  suspicious  in  his  counte- 
nance or  dress,  were  pronounced  anointers:  at  the 
first  intelligence,  given  by  whomsoever  it  might  be. 
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or  at  the  cry  of  a  child,  the  alarm-bell  was  rung,  and 
people  rushed  to  the  spot;  the  poor  unfortunates  were 
assailed  "with  stones,  or  seized  and  conducted  with 
violence  to  prison.  And  the  prison  was,  for  a  certain 
time,  a  haven  of  safetv. 

m 

The  Council  of  Ten  undismayed  by  the  wise  pre- 
late's refusal,  redoubled  their  solicitations,  which  were 
loudly  seconded  by  the  public  voice.  Federigo  still 
resisted  some  time,  and  sought  to  dissuade  them. 
This  was  all  that  the  wisdom  of  one  man  was  able  to 
etVect  when  opposed  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the 
obstinacy  of  the  many.  -^  However,  upon  their  solici- 
tation being  again  repeated,  he  yielded,  consenting 
that  the  procession  should  take  place,  and  further- 
more, at  the  general  desire,  consenting  that  the  case 
in  which  were  inclosed  the  relics  of  San  Carlo  should 
afterwards  remain  eight  days  exposed  upon  the  high 
altar  of  the  Cathedral. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  the  Tribunal  of  Health, 
or  any  one,  in  fact,  made  the  slightest  remonstrance 
or  opposition.  The  Tribunal  only  prescribed  certain 
precautions  which,  without  obviating  the  danger,  indi- 
cated their  fear.  It  prescribed  still  severer  rules  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  strangers  into  the  city;  and 
to  insure  their  execution,  the  city  gates  were  ordered 
to  be  closed;  and  in  order  to  remove  those  who  were 
infected  with  the  disease  as  far  as  possible  from  this 
vast  assemblage  of  people,  the  doors  of  all  condenmed 
houses  were  nailed  up,  which,  as  far  as  the  simple 
assertion  of  a  writer  of  those  times  is  to  be  believed, 
already  amounted  to  about  five  hundred. 

Three  days  were  spent  in  making  preparations;  the 
11th  of  June,  which  was  the  day  appointed,  the  pro- 
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cession  issued  forth  from  the  Cathedral  with  the  earliest 

dawn.     A  long  line  of  people,  the  greater  part  women, 

their  faces  covered  with  silken  masks,  many  barefoot, 

and  clothed  in  sackcloth,  went  first.     Next  came  the 

trades  preceded  by  their  banners,  then  followed  the 

different  confraternities  in  habits  of  various  forms  and 

colours,  then  the  brotherhoods,  and  after  them  the 

secular  clergy,  each  one  wearing  the  insignia  of  his 

rank,  and  with  a  lighted  taper  or  small  torch  in  his 

hand.    In  the  very  centre,  amidst  the  brilliant  glare 

of  the  torches,  amidst  the  loud  chanting  of  canticles, 

under  a  rich  canopy,  advanced  the  case,  borne  by  four 

sumptuously  arrayed  canons,  who  were  every  now 

and  then  relieved  by  four  others.     Through  the  clear 

crystal  might  be   discerned   the    venerable   corpse, 

clothed  in   his   splendid  pontifical  robes,   his   head 

adorned  with  a  mitre;  and  in  these  mutilated  and 

changed  features  might  still  be  distinguished  some 

vestage  of  his  old  appearance,  such  as  his  portraits 

represented  him  as  having,  and  such  as  some  few 

remembered  to  have  seen  and  honoured  in  him  when 

living.     Behind  the  remains  of  the  holy  prelate  (says 

Sipamonti,  from  whom  we  principally  borrow  this 

relation),  and  resembling  him  in  merit,  birth,  and 

dignity,  as  well  as  in  person,  followed  the  Archbishop 

Federigo.     Then  came  the  remaining  portion  of  the 

clergy,  the  magistrates  attired  in  their  robes  of  highest 

ceremony;  and  then  the  nobles,  some  magnificently 

arrayed,  as  though  to  do  honour  to  the  solemnity  of 

the  occasion;  others,  in  garments  of  mourning,  with 

bare  feet,  or  dressed  in  sackcloth,  their  faces  concealed 

by  a  hood, — all  bore  torches.     The  whole  procession 

was  brought  up  by  a  vast  and  mixed  assemblage  of 

people. 
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All  the  street  was  festally  adorned;  the  rich  had 
brought  forth  their  most  valuable  furniture,  and  the 
fronts  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  had  been  decorated 
by  wealthy  neighbours,  or  at  public  expense.  Here 
in  place  of  tapestry,  and  there  displayed  above  the 
tapestry  itself,  were  green  boughs;  on  every  side  were 
suspended  pictures,  inscriptions,  and  devices;  in  the 
balconies  were  exhibited  vases,  rich  antiques,  and 
various  valuables, — everywhere  burning  tapers.  At 
many  of  these  windows  appeared  the  sequestrated  sick 
gazing  down  upon  the  procession,  and  accompanying 
it  with  their  prayers.  The  other  streets  were  silent 
and  deserted;  only  here  and  there,  persons  listened 
at  the  windows  to  the  moving  sound;  others,  and 
amongst  these  might  certain  nuns  be  observed,  had 
ascended  to  the  roofs,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  see  from 
afar  this  case,  this  train,  or  something  in  short. 

The  procession  passed  through  all  quarters  of  the 
city;  it  made  a  halt  in  each  of  the  small  squares, 
where  the  principal  streets  open  into  the  suburbs,  and 
which  still  bore  the  old  name  of  carrobiy  a  name  now 
only  retained  by  one.  The  case  was  then  placed  near 
the  little  cross  which  had  been  raised  in  each  square 
by  San  Carlo,  during  the  previous  plague;  some  of 
these  crosses  are  yet  standing.  The  procession,  pro> 
ceeding  after  this  manner,  returned  to  the  Cathedral 
a  little  after  mid-day. 

But  behold!  the  next  day,  whilst  this  presumptuous 
faith  was  reigning  in  all  minds,  and  in  many  a  fana- 
tical assurance  that  the  procession  must  have  put  an 
end  to  the  plague,  the  number  of  deaths  increased 
in  all  classes,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  in  such  a 
frightful  and  sudden  manner,  that  no  one  coul4  fail 
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to  confess  that  the  cause  was  the  procession  itself. 
Tet  (astonishing  and  deplorable  power  of  prejudice!) 
the  greater  number  did  not  attribute  this  effect  to 
the  assembling  of  such  an  immense  concourse  of 
people  for  so  long  a  time^  or  to  the  increase  of  for- 
tuitous contact;  but  to  the  facility  afforded  to  the 
poisoners  for  the  execution  of  their  diabolical  designs. 
It  was  said^  that  mixing  with  the  crowds  they  had 
infected  with  their  poison  as  many  persons  as  came 
in  their  way.  But  as  this  did  not  appear  a  sufficient 
explanation  for  so  great  a  mortality  among  all  classes 
of  persons,  and  as  no  eye,  eyen  rendered  keen  by 
suspicion,  had  been  able  to  detect  any  trace  of^ 
suspicious  matter  or  strange  substance  on  the  walls, 
or  anywhere  else,  people  had  recourse  to  another 
invention,  which  was  generally  accredited  in  Europe 
— magical  and  poisoned  powders  I  It  was  asserted 
that  these  powders  strewn  profusely  on  the  way, 
and  especially  at  the  halting-places,  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  trailing  garments,  or  even  more 
readily  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  for  a  great  number 
had  that  day  gone  barefoot.  ''  Thus  is  seen,"  remarks 
a  contemporary  writer,  "  how  the  same  day  of  the 
procession,  piety  contended  with  impiety,  perfidy 
with  sincerity,  loss  with  gain.''  It  was,  in  fact,  poor 
human  reason  contending  with  phantoms  of  its  own 
creation.     < 

From  this  day,  the  violence  of  the  contagion  con- 
tinued ever  on  the  increase:  in  a  short  time  there 
scarcely  remained  a  single  house  which  was  not 
infected.  Soon  the  number  of  patients  in  the  laza- 
retto amounted  from  two  to  twelve  thousand;  later 
ev^,  upon  the  authority  of  almost  all  the  contem- 

VOL.  III.  D 
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porary  historians^  we  may  say  it  increased  to  sixteen 
thousand.  On  the  4th  of  July,  we  find  by  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  Tribunal  to  the  Governor,  that  the 
daily  mortality  exceeded  five  hundred;  and  during 
the  height  of  the  plague,  according  to  the  general 
calculation,  it  even  exceeded  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred; 
nay,  if  we  should  believe  Tadino,  it  amounted  to  about 
three  thousand  five  hundred.  The  same  author  also 
affirms  that,  after  the  plague,  the  population  was  found 
to  be  reduced  to  but  little  more  than  sixty-four  thou- 
sand souls,  whilst  previously  it  had  been  considered 
above  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

We  may  imagine  the  anguish  of  the  Council  of 
Ten,  upon  whom  rested  the  burden  of  providing  for 
the  public  necessities,  and  of  repairing  all  that  could 
be  repaired  in  such  a  disaster.  Every  day  were  they 
obliged  to  augment  the  number  of  the  three  classes 
of  public  officers;  monatti,  apparitori,  and  commis- 
saries. The  first  class  was  devoted  to  the  most  painftd 
and  perilous  employment  in  times  of  contagion,  that 
of  removing  the  dead  bodies  from  the  houses,  the 
streets,  and  the  lazaretto,  bearing  them  away  in  carts 
to  the  ditches,  and  there  burying  them;  besides  this, 
they  had  to  carry  or  conduct  the  sick  to  the  lazaretto, 
and  to  bum  or  purify  infected  or  suspected  property. 
Bipamonti  derives  their  appellation  from  the  Greek 
numos;  Gaspare  Bugatti  (in  a  description  of  the  pre* 
vious  plague)  from  the  Ladn  manere,  but  at  the  same 
time  suggests  with  more  reason  that  it  may  be  a 
German  word,  most  of  these  men  coming  out  of 
Switzerland  or  the  Grisons;  and,  in  fact,  it  would 
not  be  absurd  to  believe  it  an  abbreviation  of  the 
word  monatlich  (monthly) ;  since,  fix)m  uncertainty 
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regarding  the  duration  of  the  contagion^  it  is  prohahle 
that  they  were  only  engaged  from  month  to  month. 
The  duty  of  apparatori  was  to  precede  the  carts^ 
warning  by  the  ringing  of  a  small  bell  the  passers-by 
to  retire.  The  commissaries  presided  over  both  classes^ 
and  were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Tri- 
bunal of  Health. 

It  was  necessary  also  to  furnish  the  lazaretto  with 
physicians^  surgeons,  medicine,  food,  and  all  the 
other  requisites  of  an  infirmary;  it  was  also  necessary 
to  provide  fresh  accommodation  for  the  sick  who  were 
arriving  every  day.  To  supply  this  want,  cabins  of 
wood  and  straw  were  hastily  constructed  within  the 
enclosure  of  the  lazaretto;  a  second  lazaretto  was  also 
constructed  of  cabins,  surrounded  by  a  simple  outer 
wall  of  planks,  and  capable  of  containing  four  thou- 
sand patients.  And  these  not  sufficing,  the  erection 
of  two  others  was  decreed.  They  were  commenced, 
but  means  of  all  kind  failing,  they  remained  un- 
completed. Means,  people,  and  courage,  diminished 
in  proportion  as  the  necessity  for  them  increased. 

Not  only  did  many  projects  and  orders  remain 
unexecuted,  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  even  by 
words  to  provide  for  many  necessities  which  were 
only  too  evident.  Every  day,  for  example,  a  number 
of  infants,  whose  mothers  had  died  in  the  plague, 
perished  from  want.  The  Tribunal  of  Health  pro- 
posed to  found  an  asylum  for  these  poor  little  victims, 
and  for  women  about  to  give  birth  to  others;  but 
they  could  obtain  no  ^assistance.  All  aid  was  for  the 
soldiery;  because,  remarked  the  Governor,  during 
time  of  war,  soldiers  must  be  well  treated. 

Meanwhile,  the  immense  ditch  which  had  been 
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dug  near  the  lazaretto,  was  filled  to  oTerflowing  with 
dead  bodies;  innumerable  corpses  remained  without 
sepulture,  for  both  the  ground  and  the  hands  were 
wanting  for  the  work.  Without  some  extraordinary 
assistance  this  calamity  would  have  remained  un- 
remedied. The  President  of  the  Tribunal  addressed 
himself,  all  in  tears,  to  the  two  intrepid  Friars  who 
governed  the  lazaretto.  The  Father  Felice  engaged 
to  clear  the  city  in  four  days  of  the  dead  bodies,  and 
to  dig,  within  a  week,  ditches  sufficient  not  only  foi 
the  present  moment,  but  even  for  the  future.  Fol* 
lowed  by  an  accompanying  Friar  and  public  offioers 
chosen  by  the  President,  he  went  to  procure  peasants 
firom  the  country;  and  partly  by  the  authority  of  the 
Tribunal,  partly  by  the  authority  of  his  habit  and 
words,  he  succeeded  in  assembling  about  two  hundred, 
whom  he  despatched  to  dig  pits  in  three  different 
places.  He  then  sent  forth  numatti  firom  the  lazaretto 
to  collect  the  dead.  At  the  appointed  day  his  promise 
was  fiilfilled. 

Once  the  lazaretto  was  without  physicians ;  it  was 
only  after  a  deal  of  trouble,  after  a  deal  of  time,  and 
after  great  offers  of  money  and  honours,  that  any 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend ;  but  the  number 
was  always  less  than  the  necessity  required.  Often 
the  supplies  of  provisions  fEiiled,  and  sometimes  the 
distress  was  so  great  that  it  was  even  feared  that 
the  patients  might  die  of  hunger;  and  more  than 
once,  whilst  the  good  fathers  were  in  despair  to  know 
where  to  procure  supplies,  assistance  arrived  in  the 
shape  of  unexpected  gifts  of  private  charity.  Amidst 
the  general  stupor  and  indifference  which  was  felt 
for  the  sufferings  of  others,  an  indifference  which  in- 
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creased  the  fear  for  self,  were  still  found  certain  pious 
souls  always  overflowing  with  charity,  or  others  in 
whom  this  virtue  sprang  forth  upon  the  loss  of  every 
earthly  joy.  Thus  also,  amidst  the  destruction  and 
flight  of  so  many  men  intrusted  with  the  duty  of 
watching  over  and  providing  for  the  public  safety, 
others  were  seen  who,  always  strong  in  body  and  firm 
of  courage,  remained  faithful  to  their  posts;  some 
even,  influenced  by  piety,  took  upon  themselves  and 
sustained  cares  to  which  their  immediate  duty  did  not 
call  them. 

But  above  aU  was  the  most  entire  and  spontaneous 
devotion  conspicuous  among  the  clergy.  In  the  laza- 
rettos in  the  city,  their  assistance  was  never  wanting; 
they  were  to  be  found  wherever  there  was  suflfering, 
always  mingling  with  the  sick  and  the  djring;  often 
sick  and  dying  themselves.  Together  with  spiritual, 
they  bestowed  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power  temporal 
succour;  they  fulfilled  whatever  services  the  occasion 
might  require.  More  than  sixty  curates  died  within 
the  city  itself,  attacked  by  the  contagion;  about  eight 
out  of  every  nine. 

Federigo,  as  one  might  expect  from  him,  was  for 
all  an  encouragement  and  example.  After  having 
seen  his  household  perish  around  him,  and  being 
solicited  by  the  first  magistrates  and  by  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  to  fly  the  peril,  he  rejected  their 
counsel  and  solicitations  with  the  same  courage  which 
had  dictated  the  following  words  addressed  to  the 
curates  of  his  diocese: — ''  Be  disposed  to  abandon 
this  mortal  life,  rather  than  these  unfortunates  who 
are  our  children  and  our  family;  go  forth  with  joy 
to  meet  the  pest  as  you  would  to  meet  a  reward,  as 
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you  would  to  gain  immortal  life,  since  by  these  means 
you  may  win  many  souls  to  Christ/'^  He  neglected 
none  of  those  precautions  which  were  compatible  with 
his  duties^  he  also  prescribed  certain  rules — ^instruc- 
tions for  the  clergy;  but  he  did  not  trouble  him- 
self; he  did  not  even  appear  to  perceive  the  danger, 
when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  incur  it  during 
the  fulfilment  of  his  duty.  Without  mentioning  the 
ecclesiastics,  among  whom  he  was  always  praising  or 
directing  their  zeal,  exciting  such  as  applied  them- 
selves coldly  to  the  work,  or  despatching  others  to 
posts  where  their  predecessors  had  perished,  he  gave 
a  free  audience  to  all  who  might  desire  it.  He  visited 
in  person  the  lazaretto,  consoling  the  sick,  and  ani- 
mating the  attendants ;  he  traversed  the  city,  bearing 
succour  to  the  miserable  wretches  sequestrated  in  their 
houses,  pausing  at  their  door  or  under  their  windows 
to  listen  to  their  complaints,  and  giving  them  in  ex- 
change words  of  consolation  and  courage.  In  short, 
he  lived  in  the  very  midst  of  the  contagion,  and  when 
it  had  ceased,  was  astonished  himself  to  have  escaped 
unattacked  by  it 

In  great  public  calamities,  or  when  for  a  season 
public  order  is  overthrown,  we  often  behold  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  sublimest  virtue;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  perceive  a  much  greater  increase  of  general 
depravity.  In  the  present  instance,  this  was  most 
especially  the  case.  The  scoundrels  whom  the  plague 
had  spared,  and  did  not  even  intimidate,  found  in  the 
general  confusion  and  the  impotence  of  every  species 
of  public  authority  fresh  occasions  for  activity,  and  at 
once  fresh  security  and  impunity;  and  even  the  exer- 

*  Ripamonti, 
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cise  of  public  authority  in  great  part  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  very  worst  individuals  of  this  class. 
Generally  none  but  men  oyer  whom  the  attractions  of 
rapine  and  licence  possessed  more  influence  than  the 
terror  of  the  pestilence,  were  found  to  fill  the  offices 
of  monatti  and  apparitori.  The  strictest  rules  had 
been  prescribed  for  their  conduct,  the  severest  punish- 
ment intimated,  and  their  different  parts  had  been 
assigned  them;  they  had  also  been  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  commissaries.  Over  both  one 
and  the  other  were  placed  delegates,  as  we  have 
aJready  said,  both  magistrates  and  nobles,  with  foU 
authority  to  act  upon  every  occasion  as  might  seem 
best  to  them*  All  these  arrangements  were  observed 
during  a  certain  time.;  but  the  great  mortality,  the 
general  desolation,  the  terror  and  despair,  increasing 
each  day,  (he  lawless  found  themselves  freed  from 
every  restraint,  and  constituted  themselves  (the  monatti 
especially)  arbiters  in  every  thing.  They  entered 
the  houses  like  masters — like  enemies;  and  not  to 
speak  of  their  robberies,  of  the  dreadful  treatment 
experienced  by  those  unfortunates  who  were  con- 
demned by  the  plague  to  pass  through  their  hands, 
they  laid  their  infected  and  criminal  hands  upon 
persons  in  health,  upon  children,  parents,  husbands 
and  wives,  threatening  to  drag  them  to  the  lazaretto, 
if  they  did  not  ransom  themselves,  or  prevail  upon 
others  to  ransom  them  with  money.  At  other  times 
they  would  persist  in  being  paid  for  their  services, 
refusing  to  remove  corpses  already  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction for  less  than  such  or  such  a  sum.  It  was  said, 
and  even  affirmed  by  Tadino,  that  they  designedly  let 
fall  from  the  carts  infected  clothing,  in  order  to  pro- 
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pagate  and  preserve  the  pestilence  which  was  become 
for  them  a  fortune^  a  festival^  an  empire.  Other 
wretches,  feigning  to  be  manatti^  fastened,  as  was  pre- 
scribed to  this  class  as  a  distinctive  sign  and  warning 
of  their  approach,  a  little  bell  to  one  foot,  and  thus 
introduced  themselves  into  houses  to  commit  what 
crimes  they  chose.  Thieves  entered  such  houses  as 
stood  empty,  deserted,  or  inhabited  by  some  miserable 
dying  being,  and  pillaged  without  fear ;  others  were 
surprised  by  constables,  who  drove  them  away,  and 
then  did  the  same,  or  even  worse. 

In  the  same  degree  as  vice,  did  folly  also  increase. 
All  the  errors,  already  more  or  less  dominant,  gaining 
through  this  confusion  and  general  excitement  an 
extraordinary  strength,  produced  the  most  speedy  and 
terrible  consequences.  All  served  to  increase  the 
ridiculous  belief  in  the  poisoners;  and  the  idea  of  this 
fantastic  danger  beset  and  tormented  the  public  mind 
far  more  than  the  real  and  present  danger. 

"And  whilst,"  remarks  Ripamonti,  "whilst  the 
dead  bodies,  or  heaps  of  dead  bodies  always  under 
the  eyes,  and  encumbering  the  path  of  the  living, 
turned  the  whole  city  into  one  vast  tomb,  there  yet 
remained  something  still  more  melancholy  and  hideous 
— reciprocal  distrust  and  extravagant  suspicion!  Not 
only  was  suspicion  excited  against  the  neighbour,  the 
friend,  the  host — but  the  tendei'  names,  the  ties  of 
human  love,  husband  and  wife,  father  and  son,  brother 
and  sister,  became  objects  of  mutual  terror;  and, 
horrible  to  relate!  the  domestic  board  and  the  nuptial 
bed  were  regarded  as  snares  where  lurked  the  infec- 
tion. 

At  first,  it  had  only  been  believed  that  these  sup- 
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posed  poisonous  anointers  had  been  moved  by  ambition 
or  cupidity;  this  frenzy  increasing,  it  was  imagined 
that  there  was  an  indescribable  diabolical  pleasure  in 
this  crime — an  attraction  which  entirely  overpowered 
the  will.  The  ravings  of  the  sick,  who  accused 
themselves  of  that  which  they  had  dreaded  in  others, 
appeared  so  many  revelations,  and  rendered  all  things 
credible.  And  even  stronger  evidence  than  words 
must  have  been  the  actions  of  those  who  in  their 
delirium  imagined  that  they  were  anointers;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  was  very  likely  to  happen,  and  one 
which  in  some  manner  explains  the  general  belief 
and  the  testimonies  of  so  many  historians.  It  was 
thus  that,  during  the  long  and  melancholy  period  of 
trials  for  witchcraft,  the  spontaneous  confessions  of 
the  accused  contributed  no  little  to  promote  and 
maintain  the  belief  in  sorcery;  for  when  any  opinion 
has  obtained  a  hold  on  the  human  mind,  it  expresses 
itself  in  all  possible  ways;  and  it  is  very  difficult  for 
all  the  world  to  .believe  that  a  certain  thing  is  done 
without  some  one  imagining  that  the  thing  is  done 
by  him. 

Among  the  various  stories  which  this  frenzied  belief 
in  the  poisoners  gave  rise  to,  there  is  one  especially 
which  deserves  notice,  both  from  the  credit  attached 
to  it,  and  from  its  being  so  extensively  circulated. 

It  is  related,  not  however  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  by  all  the  narrators  (for  unanimity  is  not 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  romancers),  that  upon 
a  certain  day  a  certain  citizen  had  seen  an  equipage 
with  six  horses  arrive  in  the  Cathedral-square.  Within, 
attended  by  a  numerous  suite,  sate  a  personage  of  a 
noble  and  majestic  carriage,  but  whose  complexion 

d2 
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was  dark  and  bronzed,  whose  eyes  were  inflamed, 
whose  hair  stood  an  end,  whose  lips  were  contracted 
and  menacing.  Whilst  the  citizen  stopped  to  gaxe, 
the  carriage  halted,  the  coachman  invited  him  to  get 
in,  and  he  felt  himself  unable  to  resist  the  invitation. 
After  a  short  time  the  equipage  paused,  and  they 
dismounted  at  the  gates  of  a  certain  palace.  The 
citizen  entered  with  his  companions,  and  saw  mingled 
scenes  of  delight  and  horror,  frightful  deserts  and 
joyous  gardens,  gloomy  caverns  and  magnificent 
saloons.  Phantoms  were  here  assembled  in  council. 
He  was  shewn  immense  chests  full  of  money,  and  was 
informed  that  he  might  carry  away  with  him  as  much 
of  their  contents  as  he  chose,  provided  that  he  accepted 
at  the  same  time  a  small  vase  of  poison,  promising  to 
anoint  the  whole  city  with  it.  He  however  refused, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  found  himself  on  the  pre- 
cis^ spot  from  whence  he  had  been  taken*  This  story, 
generally  believed  by  the  people,  and  which,  according 
to  Ripamonti,  was  not  sufficiently  derided  by  certain 
men  of  authority,  circulated  through  the  whole  of 
Italy,  and  even  beyond.  An  engraving  was  made  of 
it  in  Germany;  the  Elector,  archbishop  of  Mayence, 
wrote  to  the  Cardinal  Federigo,  asking  him  what 
credence  might  be  attached  to  the  wonderful  things 
related  about  Milan.  He  heard,  in  reply,  that  they 
were  mere  foolish  dreams. 

The  dreams  of  the  learned  were  of  equal  value, 
although  they  were  of  a  different  nature;  and  their 
effects  were  not  less  disastrous.  The  greater  part 
saw  at  once  the  announcement  and  cause  of  these 
calamities  in  a  comet  which  appeared  in  I6£8,  and  in 
a  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter.    A  prophecy 
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also,  which  was  said  to  be  taken  out  of  a  book  entitled 
Speeehio  degli  Almanacchi  perfetti — The  Mirror  of 
complete  Almanacs^  printed  at  Milan  in  1623 — ^was  in 
all  mouths.  Another  comet,  appearing  in  June  in  the 
▼ery  year  of  the  plague^  was  also  regarded  as  a  fresh 
warning,  as  well  as  a  manifest  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  anointers.  People  sought  through  books  for 
all  the  examples  of  poisonings  which  they  could  find; 
they  cited  Livy,  Tacitus,  Dionysius,  nay,  even  Homer 
and  Oyid,  and  many  other  authors  beside,  who  have 
recounted  or  hinted  at  similar  occurrences;  among 
the  modems  they  were  still  richer  in  examples.  A 
hundred  authors  were  quoted  who  had  either  treated 
the  subject  scientifically,  or  spoken  incidentally  of 
poisonings,  sorcery,  ointments,  powders:  Cesalpino, 
Cardano,  Grevino,  Salio,  Fareo,  Schenchio,  Zachia, 
and  lastly,  the  fatal  Delrio,  who,  if  the  renown  of 
authors  was  in  proportion  to  the  good  or  evil  occa- 
sioned by  their  works,  would  be  a  most  renowned 
writer;  this  same  Delrio,  whose  researches  have  cost 
more  lives  than  the  enterprise  of  many  a  conqueror, 
whose  Disquisitions  an  Magic  (the  abstract  of  all  that 
men  had  previously  dreamed  upon  the  subject)  became 
the  accepted  text-book,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
remained  the  rule,  and  often  the  powerful  impulse,  to 
horrible  and  uninterrupted  legal  murders. 

The  better  informed  adopted  as  much  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  vulgar  as  coincided  with  their  already  con- 
ceived ideas;  the  vulgar  as  much  of  the  belief  of  the 
learned  as  they  could  comprehend;  and  thus  what 
with  the  ideas  of  the  learned  and  the  vulgar,  there 
was  an  immense  amount  of  public  folly. 

But  what  excites  the  greatest  astonishment  is  to 
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see  the  physicians^  those  yery  physiciaiis  who  firom 
the  very  commencement  had  belieyed  in  the  plagafit 
nay,  even  Tadino  himself,  who  had  prognosticated  it, 
seen  it  enter  the  city,  watched  its  progress,  who  had 
declared  that  this  was  the  real  plague,  that  it  was 
contagious,  and  that,  unless  some  remedy  were  dis- 
covered, the  whole  country  would  be  desolated  by 
it — to  see  him  then,  I  say,  draw  from  these  very 
effects,  arguments  in  favour  of  the  poisonous  and 
magical  anointment,  is  the  most  astonishing  thing  of 
all.  Curious  is  it  indeed  to  find  this  man,  who  in  the 
case  of  Carlo  Colonna,  the  second  individual  who  fell 
a  victim  to  the  plague,  had  remarked  his  delirium  as 
an  effect  of  the  disease,  adducing,  in  proof  of  the 
anointings  and  of  the  whole  diabolical  plot,  the  follow- 
ing fact:  that  two  witnesses  deposed  that  they  had 
heard  a  sick  friend  of  theirs  relate  how  one  night 
people  had  entered  his  room  and  offered  him  his 
recovery  and  money,  if  he  would  only  anoint  the 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  how,  upon  his 
refusal,  these  persons  had  gone  away,  and  diere 
remained  in  their  stead  a  wolf  under  the  bed  and 
three  big  cats  upon  it;  'where  they  remained  until 
the  dawn  of  day,'  remarks  our  author.  K 

Two  illustrious  and  deserving  writers*  have  affirmed 
that  the  Cardinal  had  his  doubts  regarding  the  exist- 
ence of  these  anointers.  We  should  very  much  like 
to  represent  the  good  prelate  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  superior  to  the  greater  number  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  we  are,  alas  I  obliged  again  to 
notice  in  him  an  example  of  the  influence  of  general 
opinion  even  over  the  noblest  minds  of  the  age.   We 

*  Murfttori  and  P.  Verri. 
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have  seen,  at  least  according  to  Bipamonti,  how  in 
the  beginning  he  really  had  been  in  doubt;  later, 
however,  he  maintained  that,  although  credulity, 
ig.,».c.  «„».  «,d  .  dedre  »  „.!  fl^  -rd, 
recognition  of  the  contagion  had  given  rise  to  this 
opinion,  still  together  with  a  deal  that  was  exagge- 
rated, there  was  at  least  a  little  that  was  true.  There 
is  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  a  little  work 
written  by  him  regarding  this  pkgue,  in  which  this 
sentiment  is  often  alluded  to,  once  expressly  declared. 
Here  are  his  words: 

^  Unguenta  veto  hac  aiebant  camponi  cor^cique  rnid- 
tifariam,  fraudisque  vias  fuisse  camplures:  quarum  sane 
Jraudum  et  artiumj  aim  quiedem  assentimur^  alias  vero 
fictas  fuisse  cammentitiasque  arbiiramur.  De  Pesii" 
lentia,  qtue  Mediolani,  anno  1630,  magnam  stragem 
edidit." 

There  were,  however,  certain  individuals  who 
thought  even  to  the  very  end  of  all,  that  these  were 
mere  imaginations ;  and  this  we  learn  not  firom  them- 
selves, for  no  one  was  sufficiently  bold  openly  to 
declare  an  opinion  so  opposed  to  that  of  the  public, 
but  firom  certain  writers  who  deride,  blame,  or  argue 
against  this  opinion,  considering  it  a  prejudice  or  an 
error  which  no  one  attempted  publicly  to  dispute,  but 
which  nevertheless  existed— tradition  also  speaks  of 
it.  ''  I  have  found  well-informed  people  in  Milan," 
says  the  good  Muratori,  ''  who  had  received  firom 
their  forefiEtthers  accurate  information  regarding  these 
affairs,  but  who  still  were  not  fiilly  persuaded  of  the 
.existence  of  these  poisonous  ointments."  Thus  one 
sees  after  all  that  there  was,  if  one  may  so  word  it,  a 
secret  evaporation  of  .the  truth,  a  certain  domestic 
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^  confidence;  good  sense  did  still  exist,  but  it  kept 
itself  concealed  through  fear  of  common  sense. 

The  magistrates,  every  day  diminishing  in  numbers, 
and  every  day  growing  more  dispirited  and  per- 
plexed, employed  the  little  resolution  which  remained 
to  them  in  searching  out  these  anointers.  Among 
the  papers  relating  to  the  plague,  preserved  among 
the  archives  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  is  a 
letter  in  which  the  High -chancellor  informs  the 
Governor  in  the  most  serious  and  earnest  manner, 
that  he  has  received  intelligence  that,  in  a  certain 
country-house  belonging  to  the  brothers  Girolamo 
and  Guilio  Monti,  two  Milanese  gentlemen,  so  much 
of  this  poison  was  made  that  forty  men  were  occupied 
in  the  business,  with  the  assistance  of  four  Brescian 
cavaliers,  who  had  the  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  this  poison  brought  out  of  the  Venetian  States. 
He  adds  that  he  with  the  greatest  secresy  had  concerted 
measures  for  sending  thither  the  Podesta  of  Milan  and 
the  Judge  of  the  Tribunal  of  Health,  accompanied 
by  thirty  horse-soldiers;  that  unfortunately  one  of 
the  brothers  had  been  informed  of  his  intention  time 
enough  to  carry  off  all  traces  of  the  crime,  and  that 
probably  the  informant  was  his  friend,  the  Judge 
himself,  who  had  found  many  excuses  to  delay  his 
departure;  but  that  notwithstanding  this  the  Podestft 
and  the  soldiers  had  been  despatched  to  reconnoitre 
the  house,  and  see  whether  they  could  discover  any 
vestiges  of  the  manufacture,  to  gain  information  and 
to  arrest  all  who  were  guilty. 

The  affair,  however,  was  destined  to  end  in  nothing; 
since  the  contemporary  writers  who  speak  of  the 
suspicions  entertained  against  these  gentlemen,  do 
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not  mention  a  single  fact  which  proves  their  guilt. 
But  it  is  only  too  clear  upon  another  occasion  that 
the  magistrates  imagined  they  had  discovered  the 
culprits. 

The  trials  which  occurred  in  consequence  were 
certainly  not  the  first  of  the  kind:  neither  can  they 
be  considered  as  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  history  of 
jurisprudence.  For,  without  speaking  of  antiquity, 
and  merely  referring  to  more  modern  times,  in 
Palermo  in  1526,  in  Geneva  in  1580,  1545,  and 
again  in  1574,  in  Casal  Monferrato  in  1536,  in  Padua 
in  1555,  in  Turin  in  1599,  and  again  in  the  same 
year  1630,  were  many  unfortunate  wretches  tried 
and  condemned  to  torture  (generally  of  the  most 
fearful  description)  for  having  propagated  the  plague 
by  means  of  powders,  or  ointments,  or  witchcraft,  or 
even  by  all  these  means  together.  The  affair  of  these 
anointers  of  Milan,  as  they  were  called,  was  the  most 
celebrated,  and  is  perhaps  the  one  most  worthy  of 
observation;  or,  at  least,  offers  the  broadest  field  for 
observation,  owing  to  the  many  authenticated  docu- 
ments which  are  still  extant  relative  to  it.  .  But  this 
is  no  subject  to  be  treated  of  in  a  few  words;  and 
neither  is  this  the  place  in  which  to  treat  it  at  the 
length  it  deserves.  Besides,  after  pausing  so  long  to 
hear  the  relation  of  these  trials,  the  reader  would 
certainly  no  longer  trouble  himself  about  the  re- 
mainder of  our  history.  Delaying  this  relation, 
therefore,  until  another  time,  we  will  at  length  return 
to  our  characters,  intending  no  more  to  desert  them 
until  the  very  end  of  our  history. 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 

One  night,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Angnst, 
during  the  very  height  of  the  plague,  Don  Bodrigo 
returned  to  his  house  in  Milan,  accompanied  by  the 
faithful  Griso,  one  of  the  very  few  of  his  attendants 
who  had  remained  alive.  He  had  just  left  a  company 
of  firiends  who  were  accustomed  to  assemble  together 
to  banish  by  debauchery  the  melancholy  of  the  times; 
each  time  they  met  were  seen  some  fresh  faces,  whilst 
some  old  ones  were  missing.  This  day  in  particular 
Don  Rodrigo  had  been  one  of  the  gayest;  and  among 
other  things  had  caused  the  company  to  laugh  very 
much  over  a  species  of  funeral  oration,  spoken  in 
honour  of  Count  Attilio,  who  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  plague  two  days  previously. 

During  his  journey,  he  experienced  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness,  a  weakness,  a  failing  of  strength  in  his 
legs,  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  an  inward  heat,  which 
he  would  have  chosen  to  attribute  to  the  wine,  to  the 
late  hours  he  had  kept,  to  the  influence  of  the  season. 
He  did  not  open  his  lips  during  the  whole  way;  and 
his  first  words  upon  arriving  at  home  were  to  order 
Griso  to  light  him  to  his  chamber.  When  they  had 
arrived  there,  Griso  remarking  his  master's  distorted 
and  inflamed  countenance,  and  his  bright  eyes  almost 
starting  from  their  sockets,  he  kept  himself  at  a  certain 
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distance;  for  in  those  dangerous  times,  every  one  was 
obliged  to  acquire,  as  was  said,  a  medical  eye, 

"  I  feel  very  well,"  said  Don  Rodrigo,  who  read 
in  Griso's  action  the  thoughts  that  were  passing 
through  his  mind.  ''I  feel  very  well  indeed;  but 
I  have  drunk,  I  have  drunk,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
much.  There  was  such  excellent  wine!  But,  with 
a  good  night's  rest  all  will  be  well  again.  I  am  over- 
powered by  sleep Remove  that  light  a  little,  it 

blinds  me — it  annoys  me " 

"  The  effects  of  the  wine,"  said  Griso,  still  keeping 
at  a  certain  distance  from  his  master.  ''But  go  to 
bed  immediately,  for  a  good  sleep  will  do  you  good." 

"  Thou  art  right — if  I  can  sleep Otherwise  I 

am  very  well.  Place  that  bell  quite  dose  to  me,  in 
case  I  should  require  anything  in  the  night;  and  be 
careiul  to  listen  whether  I  ring.     But  I  shall  not 

require  anything Carry  away  quickly  that  cursed 

Ught,"  he  continued,  whilst  Griso  executed  his  order, 
approaching  as  little  as  possible.  ''  Diavolo!  it  troubles 
me  more  than  I  can  say!" 

Griso  took  the  light;  wished  his  master  a  good 
nighty  and  went  out  in  great  haste,  whUst  his  master 
drew  himself  under  the  coverlet. 

The  coverlet,  however,  appeared  to  him  a  very 
mountain.  He  threw  it  off  him,  and  composed  his 
limbs  for  sleep;  for,  in  fact,  he  seemed  perfectly  over- 
powered by  weariness.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
closed  his  eyes  than  he  suddenly  awoke  with  a  start, 
as  though  some  one  had  given  him  a  push;  and  he 
felt  this  uneasiness  and  the  burning  heat  ever  increase. 
He  recurred  to  thoughts  of  the  season,  of  the  wine,  of 
the  debauch  which  he  had  just  committed;  in  these 
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ke  desired  to  find  the  cause  of  his  iUness.  Bat  there 
mingled  itself  with  all  his  reflections  one  idea^  which 
then  occnpied  all  minds,  which  had  always  formed 
part  of  the  discourse  held  by  this  joyous  company, 
for  it  was  easier  to  turn  it  into  ridicule,  than  to  pass 
it  over  in  silence the  idea  of  the  pest- 
After  having  tossed  about  a  long  time,  he  at  length 
fell  asleep,  and  began  dreaming  the  most  horrible 
and  tormenting  dreams  in  the  world.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  he  was  in  an  immense  church,  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  crowd  of  people.  He  knew  not  how  he  came 
there,  neither  how  this  thought  had  entered  his  mind 
just  upon  such  an  occasion,  and  he  grew  enraged  at 
the  idea.  He  gazed  upon  those  who  surrounded  him 
—nothing  but  pale,  livid  countenances,  wild  or  dim 
eyes,  hanging  lips !  The  garments  of  these  hideous 
beings  scarcely  concealed  their  forms,  and  through 
the  rags  were  seen  frightful  blotches  and  plague 
spots.  '^  Make  way,  you  rascals  !^'  he  fiincied  he  cried, 
gazing  towards  the  door,  which  seemed  far,  far  away 
from  him;  accompanying  the  cry  with  a  menacing  air, 
but  without  making  the  slightest  movement,  he  only 
drew  himself  closer  together,  in  order  not  to  toudi 
these  loathsome  creatures  who  were  pressing  upon 
him  £rom  every  side.  But  none  of  these  miserable 
beings  gave  the  least  sign,  either  of  making  way  or 
even  of  having  understood  him ;  they  pressed  upon 
him  still  more ;  and  worse  than  aU,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  some  one  among  them  struck  him  with  his  elbow 
on  the  left  side,  near  his  heart,  where  he  immediately 
felt  a  sharp  pang.  He  struggled  to  liberate  himself, 
when  suddenly  he  felt  another  pang  shoot  through 
the  same  place.     Infuriated  at  this,  he  wished  to  draw 
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his  sword^  but^  behold !  it  appeared  that  the  sword 
had  glided  along  his  side,  and  that  the  hilt  was 
pressing  in  this  very  place.  But  placing  his  hand 
therej  he  did  not  find  the  sword ;  but  at  his  touch  he 
felt  a  still  keener  agony.  Agitated  and  out  of  breath 
he  was  about  to  cry  stiU  louder,  when  all  these  visages 
appeared  to  direct  themselves  towards  one  particular 
object.  He  also  looked ;  he  perceived  a  pulpit,  and 
in  it  some  confused  and  ever- varying  object;  he  saw 
arise  and  become  distinct,  first,  a  shaven  head,  then 
two  eyes,  a  whole  countenance,  a  long  white  beard ; 
it  was  a  friar  standing  upright  in  the  pulpit — it  was 
Fra  Cristoforo  I 

It  appeared  to  Don  Rodrigo,  that  the  firiar  having 
glanced  over  all  the  assembly,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him, 
at  the  same  time  raising  his  hand  precisely  in  the  same 
attitude  which  he  had  once  assumed  in  an  apartment 
in  Don  Rodrigo's  palace.  He  raised  his  also,  in  rage, 
he  made  one  great  effort,  as  though  to  precipitate 
himself  forward,  and  avert  this  arm  suspended  over 
his  head;  a  cry  which  had  struggled  in  his  throat 
escaped  him,  and  he  awoke.  He  let  fall  the  arm 
which  he  had  in  reality  raised ;  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  collecting  his  ideas  and  in  opening  his  eyes,  for 
the  bright  light  of  the  advanced  morning  did  not 
cause  him  less  annoyance  than  the  candle  of  the 
evening  before.  At  length,  however,  he  recognised 
his  bed,  his  chamber;  he  comprehended  that  this 
was  only  a  dream;  the  church,  the  people,  the  firiar, 
all  had  vanished,  all,  except  this  pain  in  his  left  side. 
He  felt  a  violent  and  distressing  palpitation  of  his 
heart ;  there  was  a  dull  buzzing  in  his  ears,  an  internal 
fire  which  consumed  him,  a  greater  heaviness  in  his 
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limbs  than  even  the  night  before^  when  he  had  laid 
himself  down  upon  his  bed.  He  hesitated  a  moment 
before  looking  at  the  part  where  he  felt  the  anguish; 
at  length  he  uncovered  it«  cast  one  glance  of  terror 
at  it^  and  saw  a  hideous  tumour  of  a  livid  purple ! 

Don  Bodrigo  saw  that  he  was  lost ;  the  terror  of 
death  took  possession  of  him,  and  together  with  this, 
the  still  stronger  terror  of  falling  a  prey  to  the  monatti, 
and  of  being  thrown  into  the  lazaretto.  And  seeking 
the  means  of  avoiding  this  terrible  fate,  he  felt  his 
thoughts  become  confused,  he  felt  that  the  moment 
was  approaching  when  he  would  only  possess  con- 
sciousness enough  to  suffer  despair.  He  seized  the 
bell,  and  rang  it  violently.  Griso,  who  stood  upon 
the  alert,  inmiediately  appeared.  He  paused  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  bed,  gazed  attentively  upon 
his  master,  and  assured  himself  of  what  the  evening 
before  he  had  already  conjectured. 

"  Griso!"  said  Don  Bodrigo,  raising  himself  with 
difficulty  in  his,  bed,  *^  thou  hast  always  been  my 
faithful  attendant." 

"  Yes,  Signer.'' 

'^  I  have  always  treated  thee  well." 

"  Through  your  kindness." 

"  I  can  confide  in  thee !" 

"  Diavolo ! " 

« I  am  ill,  Griso." 

"  I  have  perceived  that  you  were." 

"  If  I  get  better,  I  will  shew  thee  stiU  more  kind- 
ness than  I  have  ever  yet  done." 

Griso  returned  no  reply,  but  waited  to  see  whither 
all  this  preamble  should  lead. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  confidant  of  any  one  but 
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thee,*'  resumed  Don  Rodrigo ;   "  do  me  a  fevour, 
Griso/' 

"  Command  me,"  said  the  bravo,  replying  in  his 
usual  manner  to  this  unusual  mode  of  address. 

"  Dost  thou  know  where  the  house  of  the  chirur- 
geon  Chiodo  is?" 

«  Very  well." 

**  He  is  a  worthy  man,  who,  if  one  only  pays  him 
well,  preserves  the  secrets  of  the  sick.  Go  and  seek 
him;  tell  him  I  will  give  four,  six  scudi,  for  each 
visit — more  if  he  ask  it  Tell  him  to  come  here 
immediately.  Manage  all  things  prudently,  so  that 
no  one  shall  suspect  anything." 

'*  That  is  well  thought  of,'*  remarked  Griso;  "  I 
will  go  and  return  immediately." 

"  Listen,  Griso  I  give  me  first  of  all  a  little  water. 
I  am  consumed  with  a  heat  which  I  can  endure  no 
longer.'' 

**  No,  Signor,"  replied  Griso,  ''  nothing  without 
the  advice  of  the  physician.  These  are  rapid  diseases, 
there  is  no  time  to  lose.  Be  qtdet;  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  I  shall  be  here  again  with  Chiodo." 

Having  said  this,  he  went  out,  closing  the^  door 
after  him. 

Don  Bodrigo  followed  him  in  imagination  to  the 
house  of  Chiodo;  he  counted  his  steps,  he  calculated 
the  time.  Every  now  and  then  he  looked  at  this 
spot,  but  always  turned  aside  his  head  with  horror. 
After  some  time  he  began  to  listen  for  the  arrival  of 
the  surgeon;  this  force  of  attention  suspended  for 
awhile  the  sentiment  of  pain,  and  kept  his  thoughts 
from  wandering.  Suddenly  he  hears  a  distant  sound 
of  bells,  which  seems  to  approach  from  his  rooms  and 
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not  from  the  street.  He  listens  again;  he  hears  Che 
sound  grow  stronger^  and  at  the  same  time  the  tread 
x>{  footsteps^  and  at  once  a  horrible  suspicion  passes 
through  his  mind.  He  sits  up  in  bed  and  listens  still 
more  attentively;  he  hears  a  dull  sound  in  the  neigh- 
bouring chambers^  as  of  some  burden  which  has  been 
set  down  with  precaution;  he  puts  his  legs  out  of  bed 
as  though  about  to  rise;  he  does  not  move  his  gaze 
from  the  door;  it  opens^  and  he  sees  appear  and 
advance  towards  him  two  old  and  dirty  red  garments, 
two  cursed  faces— in  a  word,  two  monatti !  He  partly 
sees  also  through  the  half-open  door  the  countenance 
of  Griso. 

'  Ah,  infamous  traitor! Away  canaille  I  Bion- 

dino!  Carlotto!  help  I  I  am  murdered!"  shouted  Don 
Rodrigo,  extending  his  hand  under  the  pillow  to  seek 
a  pistol;  he  seized  one;  but  at  his  first  cry  the  monatti 
had  rushed  towards  him;  the  most  agile  is  already 
upon  him  before  he  can  make  another  movement; 
he  snatches  the  pistol  out  of  his  hands,  he  flings  it 
away,  forces  Don  Sodrigo  to  lie  down  again,  and 
holds  him  down,  crying  in  a  tone  between  rage  and 
mockery,  ''Ah,  villain!  this  against  the  monatti? 
against  the  ministers  of  the  tribunal?  against  those 
who  perform  the  work  of  mercy  ?*' 

"  Hold  him  fast  until  we  can  carry  him  away,''  said 
the  companion,  going  towards  a  strong  chest.  Upon 
this  Griso  entered,  and  began  to  assist  him  in  breaking 
open  the  lock. 

"  Scoundrel  !'*  shouted  Don  Rodrigo,  looking  at 
him  from  underneath  the  one  who  was  holding  him 
down,  and  struggUng  violently  in  his  nervous  arms, 
''  Only  let  me  kill  that  infamous  wretch/'  he  at  length 
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said  to  the  monatti^  *'  and  then  you  may  do  with  me 
what  you  like." 

He  then  commenced  calling  with  all  the  strength 
which  yet  remained  to  him  upon  his  other  attendants ; 
but  this  was  in  vain,  for  the  abominable  Griso  had 
sent  them  all  far  away,  as  though  at  the  command  of 
his  master,  before  having  proposed  to  the  monatti  that 
they  should  come  with  him  and  partake  in  the  spoil. 

"  Be  quiet,  be  quiet,"  said  the  man  who  was  then 
holding  the  unfortunate  Bodrigo  down  upon  his  bed. 
Then  turning  to  those  who  were  loading  themselves 
with  the  booty,  he  cried,  '^  Behave  like  honest 
people  I*' 

"  And  thou — thou!"  bellowed  forth  Don  Eodiigo, 
when  he  saw  Griso  occupied  in  breaking  open  the 
chest,  and  bringing  forth  money  and  valuables  to 

divide  with  his  friends.     "  Thou  after Ah, 

devil  of  hell !  I  may  still  recover !  I  may  still  recover ! " 
Griso  spoke  not  a  word,  and  he  even  avoided  as  much 
as  possible  turning  towards  his  poor  master. 

"  Hold  him  fast,"  said  the  other  monatto;  "  he  is  out 
of  his  senses." 

And  this  was  indeed  true.  After  a  last  and  still 
more  violent  effort  to  liberate  himself,  he  fell  back 
suddenly,  exhausted  and  insensible;  he  still  gazed 
aroimd  him  like  one  under  a  spell,  and  every  now  and 
then  either  struggled  feebly  or  moaned. 

The  monatti  took  him,  one  by  the  feet,  the  other 
by  the  shoulders,  and  placed  him  on  a  handbarrow, 
which  they  had  left  in  the  neighbouring  chamber. 
One  of  them  returned  immediately  to  fetch  the  booty; 
then  raising  their  miserable  burden,  they  bore  it 
away. 
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Griso  remained  behind  to  select  in  haste  sach 
articles  as  would  be  most  to  his  taste ;  made  all  his 
si>oil  up  into  a  bundle,  and  then  departed.  He  had 
been  very  careful  neither  to  touch  the  monatti,  nor  to 
allow  them  to  touch  him ;  but  in  his  thirst  after  gain 
he  had  removed  from  near  the  bed  his  master's  clothes, 
and  had,  without  reflecting  upon  the  danger  which 
he  ran,  shaken  them  to  see  whether  they  contained 
any  money.  He,  however,  reflected  upon  it  the  next 
day ;  for  whilst  carousing  in  a  tavern,  he  was  seized 
with  a  cold  shiver,  his  eyes  grew  dim,  he  lost  all 
power,  and  sank  down.  Abandoned  by  his  com- 
panions, he  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  monatti, 
who  having  robbed  him  of  all  he  had  about  him,  threw 
him  into  a  cart,  where  he  expired  before  reaching  the 
lazaretto,  whither  his  master  had  been  carried. 

Leaving  Don  Rodrigo  in  this  abode  of  woe,  we 
must  now  go  in  search  of  another  personage,  whose 
history  would  never  have  been  involved  with  that  of 
Don  Rodrigo,  had  not  Don  Rodrigo  resolutely  insisted 
upon  it ;  nay,  one  might  also  pretty  certainly  a£Erm, 
that  without  this  will  of  poor  Don  Rodrigo's  there 
would  have  been  no  history  whatsoever  to  relate — we 
mean  Renzo,  whom  we  left  at  his  new  manufiictory, 
under  the  name  of  Antonio  Rivolta. 

He  had  remained  there  about  five  or  six  months, 
when  war  being  declared  between  the  Republic  and 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  all  fear  on  his  account  having 
ceased,  Bartolo  went  in  all  haste  to  seek  him,  both 
because  he  was  really  attached  to  him,  and  because 
Renzo,  who  was  a  youth  of  talent  and  clever  in  his 
business,  was  of  great  use  to  K/acioium,  without  his 
ever  being  able  to  aspire  to  such  an  honour  himself. 
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and  all  through  this  blessed  misfortune  of  not  knowing 
how  to  conduct  a  pen.  As  this  little  circumstance 
was  among  the  motives  which  influenced  Bartolo,  we 
have  felt  obliged  to  state  it.  Perhaps  you  would 
have  liked  a  more  ideal  Bartolo.  I  can  only  say, 
fabricate  one  for  yourself  then.  This  Bartolo  was 
such  as  we  describe  him. 

Renzo  had  then  returned  with  his  cousin,  and  worked 
with  him.  More  than  once,  and  especially  upon  the 
receipt  of  Agnese's  letters,  he  had  been  seized  with 
the  desire  of  turning  soldier.  And  occasions  for  this 
were  not  wanting,  for  precisely  at  this  epoch  the 
republic  stood  in  great  need  of  recruits.  The  temp- 
tation had  been  all  the  stronger  for  Renzo,  as  just  then 
the  invasion  of  the  Milanese  States  was  spoken  of, 
and  naturally  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  very 
fine  indeed  to  return  to  his  home  as  a  conqueror,  see 
Lucia,  and  come  to  an  explanation  with  her.  But 
Bartolo,  with  his  many  good  arguments,  had  always 
known  how  to  divert  him  from  this  resolution. 

"  If  they  have  to  go  there,"  he  would  say,  "  they 
can  get  there  very  well  without  thee,  and  thou  canst 
follow  after  at  thy  ease;  and  if  they  return  back  with 
broken  heads,  will  it  not  have  been  the  best  to  remain 
away?     People  will  not  be   found  wanting.     Ani-^ 

before  they  can  set  foot For  myself  I  am  very 

incredulous:  they  may  boast — yes,  certainly — but  the 
Milanese  is  no  mouthful  to  be  so  easily  swallowed. 
Spain  is  in  the  game,  my  good  fellow;  and  dost  thou 
know  what  manner  of  thing  Spain  is  ?  San  Marco  is 
strong  at  home,  but  he  is  not  strong  enough.  Have 
patience:  art  not  thou  comfortable  here?  I  know 
what  thou  wouldst  say;  but  if  it  is  destined  that  the 

VOL.  III.  £ 
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thing  should  succeed^  be  sure  that  by  committing  no 
follies  it  will  succeed  all  the  sooner.  Some  saint  will 
aid  thee.  Only  believe  that  this  is  no  business  for 
thee.  Does  it  appear  to  thee  proper  to  leave  wind- 
ing silk  to  go  and  kill  people?  What  wilt  thou  d0 
with  this  race  of  men?  War  requires  men  trained 
expressly  to  the  business.^' 

At  other  times  Renzo  wished  to  travel  there 
secretly,  in  disguise  and  under  a  Mae  name;  but 
Bartolo  always  managed  to  dissuade  him  from  any 
such  enterprise. 

The  plague  having  at  length  spread  itself  throuj^ 
all  the  Milanese,  and  having  reached  the  Bergamascan 
territory,  did  not  delay — do  not  alarm  yourself,  good 
reader,  lest  I  should  relate  to  you  the  history  of  this 
plague  also.  All  that  I  now  say  is,  that  Renzo  caught 
the  plague  and  cured  himself,  that  is  to  say,  he 
did  nothing,  but  left  all  to  nature.  He  was  brought 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  but  his  good  constitution 
conquered  the  strength  of  the  disease,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  was  out  of  danger.  With  his  life,  his  anxieties, 
his  desires,  his  hopes,  his  remembrances,  and  the  pro«- 
jects  of  his  life,  returned  with  double  force;  and  that 
is  saying  that  his  thoughts  were  more  than  ever  fixed 
upon  Lucia.  What  had  become  of  her,  in  these 
miserable  times  when  it  was  quite  an  exception  to 
find  a  friend  alive?  And  then  to  be  within  so  short 
a  distance  of  her,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  her.  And 
to  remain,  God  knows  how  long,  in  this  uncertainty. 
And  then  even  should  this  fear  be  calmed,  should 
every  danger  have  ceased,  should  he  gain  intelligence 
that  Lucia  yet  lived,  there  was  still  this  great  mystery, 
this  embarrassment  of  the  vow!     ^  I  will  go,  I  will 
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go  myself,  and  gain  intelligence  regarding  all  these 
points/'  said  he  to  himself,  long  before  he  was  in  any 
condition  to  support  himself.  "  Provided  she  only 
still  lives!  I  will  know  how  to  find  her  out!  I  will 
hear  from  her  own  lips  what  sort  of  thing  this  pro- 
mise is;  I  will  make  her  comprehend  that  it  is  not 
binding.  I  will  conduct  her  back  with  me  here;  and 
this  poor  Agnese,  if  she  still  lives  I  this  poor  Agnese, 
who  has  always  wished  so  well  by  me,  and  who  I 
are  sure  still  wishes  me  well — but  then  the  arrest? — 
those  who  remain  alive  have  now  other  things  to 
think  about.     Here  even  one  sees  certain  people  go 

about  in  safety,  who Is  there  only  security  then 

for  rogues?  And  at  Milan,  people  say  there  is  worse 
confusion.  If  I  let  such  a  fine  opportunity  slip,  the 
pest!  I  shall  never  have  such  a  good  one  again.'' 

"  One  must  always  hope,  my  dear  Renzo." 

Scarcely  could  he  drag  himself  along,  when  he  went 
in  search  of  Bartolo,  who  until  the  present  time  had 
succeeded  in  avoiding  the  plague,  and  had  shut  him-  ^ 
self  up  in  his  house.  He  did  not  enter  his  dwelling, 
but,  calling  to  him  firom  the  street,  he  made  him 
approach  the  window. 

*'  Ah,  ahl "  said  Bartolo, ''  thou  hast  then  escaped. 
Thou  art  a  fortunate  fellow !  '^ 

^*  I  am  still  rather  weak  in  the  legs,  as  thou  mayst 
see;  but  I  am  quite  out  of  all  danger." 

"  Ah  I  I  should  like  to  stand  upon  thy  feet.  For- 
merly to  say,  lam  well,  seemed  to  express  every  thing, 
now  that  counts  but  little.  But  when  one  can  say, 
/  am  better,  that  is  a  fine  thing  I " 

Benzo  having  prophesied  a  deal  of  good*luck  for 
his  cousin,  imparted  to  him  his  design. 


^ 
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'^Go  this  time!  and  may  heaven  bless  thee!" 
replied  the  cousin:  *' endeavour  to  avoid  the  officers 
of  justice^  as  I  seek  to  avoid  the  contagion;  and  if 
God  wills  that  it  should  go  well  with  both  of  us,  we 
shall  see  each  other  again/' 

'^Oh!  I  shall  certainly  return;  and  O,  if  I  should 
only  not  return  alone!     However,  I  will  hope/' 

"Return  in  company;  for,  God  willing,  there  will 
be  work  enough  for  all,  and  we  will  form  a  pleasant 
little  society.  Heaven  only  grant  that  thou  mayst 
find  me  here,  and  that  this  infernal  influence  may 
have  ceased!" 

"We  shall  meet  again,  we  shall  meet  again;  we 
must  see  each  other  once  more/' 

*'  Again  I  say,  God  grant  that  we  may  \" 

For  several  days,  Renzo  took  a  deal  of  exercise, 
both  to  try  and  to  increase  his  strength;  and  scarcely 
did  he  seem  able  to  perform  the  journey  before  he 
set  off.  He  placed  underneath  his  clothes  a  belt 
containing  the  fifty  scudi  which  had  remained  im- 
touched,  and  which  he  had  mentioned  to  no  one,  not 
even  to  Bartolo.  He  then  took  a  few  quattrini,  which 
he  had  saved  by  exercising  the  most  rigid  economy; 
took  under  his  arm  a  small  bundle  of  clothes;  put 
into  his  pocket  a  certificate,  made  out  in  the  name  of 
Antonio  Rivolta,  and  given  him  by  his  second  master; 
placed  in  a  pocket  of  his  breeches  a  large  knife,  the 
most  harmless  weapon  an  honest  man  might  carry 
about  with  him  in  those  unsettled  times;  and  departed 
about  the  end  of  August,  three  days  after  Don  Bod- 
rigo  had  been  carried  to  the  lazaretto.  He  directed 
his  steps  towards  Lecco,  desiring  before  he  went  to 
Milan  to  call  at  his  native  village,  where  he  hoped 
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to  find  Agnese  still  alive^  and  could  learn  from  her 
lips  some  of  those  things  which  he  was  dying  to 
know. 

Those  few  who  had  recovered  from  the  plague 
were  looked  upon  by  the  rest  of  the  population  as 
a  privileged  class.  A  great  portion  of  the  survivors 
were  either  languishing  or  almost  near  death  them- 
selves; and  those  who  until  then  had  been  respected 
by  the  disease,  lived  in  a  perpetual  fear.  They  walked 
with  precaution^  they  had  an  uneasy  air,  they  hastened 
on  with  speed,  yet  hesitation,  for  every  thing  might 
turn  into  some  deadly  weapon  of  destruction  for  them. 
Whilst  those  who  had  recovered,  full  of  confidence, 
for  it  might  sooner  be  said  to  be  a  miracle  than  a 
rarity  to  have  the  plague  twice,  advanced  into  the 
midst  of  the  contagion  with  boldness  aud  resolution; 
like  the  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who,  clothed  in 
steel,  and  mounted  upon  palfreys  almost  as  strongly 
clothed  in  armouras  their  masters,  wandered  in  search 
of  adventure  (from  whence  is  derived  their  glorious 
denomination  of  knights  errant),  amidst  a  poor  pedes- 
trian crowd  of  peasants  and  serfs,  who  had  only  their 
garments  to  preserve  them  from  the  blows  of  their 
enemies. 

With  such  security,  tempered  somewhat  by  the 
solicitude  which  the  reader  already  knows,  and 
saddened  by  thoughts  of  the  general  calamity,  Renzo 
approached  his  house,  under  a  beautiful  heaven  and 
through  a  beautiful  country;  but  he  only  rarely  met 
with  what  might  be  sooner  called  wandering  shades 
than  living  beings,  or  now  and  then  perhaps  a  corpse 
carried  to  the  grave  without  funeral  honours,  without 
a  hymn,  without  attendants.     Towards  noon-day  he 
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rested  in  a  little  wood,  to  eat  some  bread  which  he 
had  brought  with  him.  As  for  fruit,  he  had  all 
along  the  road  found  far  more  than  he  required:  figs^ 
peaches,  plums,  apples,  as  many  as  he  could  desire; 
he  had  only  to  enter  the  fields  and  stretch  out  his 
hand  to  gather  them  from  the  trees,  or  pick  them  up 
from  the  ground,  which  seemed  literally  strewn  with 
them,  for  this  year  was  singularly  abundant,  espe* 
cially  in  fruit,  and  there  waB  scarcely  any  one  left  to 
think  about  caring  for  the  crops.  The  grapes,  one 
could  almost  say,  concealed  the  vines,  and  were  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  passer-by. 

Towards  evening,  Benzo  discovered  his  native 
village.  At  this  sight,  already  prepared  for  it  as  he 
was,  his  heart  beat  more  rapidly.  He  was  assailed 
suddenly  by  a  crowd  of  sorrowful  remembrances  and 
sorrowful  presentiments;  he  seemed  still  to  hear  the 
melancholy  tolling  of  that  bell  which  had  accom- 
panied, followed  him  when  flying  from  his  home,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  felt  the  death-like  silence 
which  reigned  there.  He  was  seized  with  still  stronger 
emotion  when  he  arrived  upon  the  open  space  before 
the  church;  and  he  expected  to  be  even  more  affected 
when  he  reached  the  end  of  his  journey,  for  he 
intended  to  stop  at  the  cottage  which  he  had  formerly 
been  accustomed  to  call  Lucia's  cottage.  Now  it 
could,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
be  no  more  than  the  cottage  of  Agnese;  and  the  only 
boon  he  besought  of  heaven  was  to  find  this  good 
woman  there  in  health  and  in  safety.  He  proposed 
to  ask  for  lodging  in  this  cottage,  conjecturing  truly 
that  his  own  would  now  be  only  a  fit  habitation  fer 
rats  and  polecats. 
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Not  wishing  to  be  seen,  he  struck  into  a  by-path, 
the  same  along  which  he  had  gone  in  such  good 
company  the  fatal  night  when  they  had  surprised  the 
Curate.  About  the  middle  of  this  road  was  situated 
on  one  hand  Benzols  yineyard,  on  the  other  his  little 
house.  He  was  able  thus  as  he  passed  by  to  enter 
for  a  moment  and  see  how  his  affairs  stood. 

As  he  walked  along,  he  kept  looking  about  him, 
anxious  and  yet  fearful  to  meet  with  some  one;  after 
a  few  steps  he  saw  a  man  in  his  shirt,  seated  upon  the 
ground,  his  back  supported  against  a  jessamine  hedge, 
his  whole  attitude  was  that  of  an  idiot.  By  his  air 
and  then  by  his  countenance  he  thought  he  recognised 
in  him  the  poor  silly  Gervaso,  who  had  gone  as 
second  witness  in  the  unlucky  expedition.  But  upon 
approaching  nearer  he  perceived  that  it  was  the  very 
bright  Tonio  who  had  conducted  him.  The  plague 
having  deprived  him  both  of  his  bodily  and  mental 
vigour,  had  developed  both  in  his  countenance  and 
manner  the  faint  resemblance  which  he  had  borne  to 
his  idiotic  brother. 

"  O  Tonio r*  cried Benzoy  pausing  before  him;  *'  is 
it  thou?" 

Tonio  raised  his  eyes,  without  moving  his  head. 

'^  Tonio!  dost  thou  not  recognise  me?" 

"  Is  it  my  turn?"  asked  Tonio,  remaining  with  his 
mouth  open. 

"  Poor  Tonio!    But  dost  thou  not  recognise  me?" 

'^  Is  it  my  turn?"  he  again  asked,  with  a  silly  smile. 

Renzo,  seeing  that  he  could  get  no  other  reply  from 
poor  Tonio,  pursued  his  way  still  more  oppressed  with 
melancholy.  All  jat  once,  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  he 
saw  something  black  approaching,  and  immediately 
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recognised  this  to  be  Don  Abbondio.  He  was  moTing 
forward  with  slow  steps^  supporting  himself  npon  his 
staff  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  great  difficulty  in 
dragging  himself  along.  As  he  approached,  it  became 
evident  from  his  pale  and  meagre  visage,  and  from 
his  every  action,  that  he  also  had  suffered  from  the 
tempest.  Don  Abbondio  gazed  at  Benzo;  he  seemed 
to  be  the  same,  and  yet  not  the  same;  there  appeared 
to  be  something  foreign  in  his  apparel, — and  this  was 
precisely  the  foreign  air  which  Renzo  had  brought 
with  him  from  Bergamo.    * 

"  It  is  certainly  he  I"  said  Don  Abbondio  to  him- 
self; and  as  he  raised  his  hands  towards  heaven,  with 
a  movement  of  vexation  and  astonishment,  the  staff 
which  he  held  in  the  right  hand  quivered  in  the  air, 
and  you  saw  his  poor  arms  dance  in  the  sleeves  which 
formerly  had  been  almost  too  tight  for  them.  Senzo 
quickened  his  step  and  hastened  towards  him,  making 
him  a  low  bow;  for,  spite  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  parted,  he  was  still  the  pastor. 

"  Are  you  here  V*  exclaimed  Don  Abbondio. 

''  I  am  here  as  you  perceive.  Is  nothing  known 
about  Lucia  ?" 

''  What  would  you  have  one  know  about  her? 
Absolutely  nothing  is  known  about  her,  only  she  is 
at  Milan,  if  she  is  still  in  this  world.     But  you —  ?^ 

"  And  is  Agnese  still  alive  1" 

"  She  may  be.  But  what  would  you  have  me 
know  ?    She  is  not  here.     But " 

"  Where  is  she  ?" 

**  She  is  gone  to  stay  in  the  Valsassina,  with  her 
relations  at  Fasturo,  you  know ;  for  people  say  that 
there  the  plague  does  not  make  such  fearful  ravages 
as  here.     But  you,  I  say " 
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"  I  am  sorry  for  this.  And  then,  Father  Cristo- 
foro— '' 

**  Has  been  gone  away  some  time.     But " 

"  I  know  that ;  they  wrote  me  word  all  about  it ; 
I  only  asked  if  in  case  he  were  returned." 

"  Oh,  certainly!  Nothing  more  has  ever  been 
heard  of  him.     But  you '* 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  that." 

"  But  for  the  love  of  heaven,  tell  me  what  you  are 
come  to  do  here.  Do  you  not  know  all  about  that 
little  affair  of  the  arrest ?" 

"  What  does  that  matter  I  People  have  other  things 
to  think  about  now.  I  wanted  to  come  and  look  after, 
my  affairs.    And  it  is  not  precisely  known " 

"  What  then  do  you  want  to  see  ?  Now-a-days, 
there  is  no  longer  any  one,  there  is  no  longer  any 
thing ;  and  then,  as  I  said  before,  is  it  wise,  with  this 
little  affair  of  the  arrest  hanging  over  you,  to  come 
here,  precisely  into  this  place,  into  the  very  den  of 
the  wolf?  Listen  to  the  advice  of  an  old  man  who 
has  more  wisdom  than  yourself,  and  who  speaks  from 
the  love  he  bears  you.  Escape  quickly,  before  any 
one  sees  you ;  return  from  whence  you  came.  If  any 
one  happens  to  have  seen  you  already,  return  even 
still  more  quickly.  Do  you  imagine  that  this  air  will 
be  good  for  you  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  came 
to  seek  you  here ;  that  they  have  sought  and  sought; 
that  they  have  turned  every  thing  topsy-turvy " 

"  I  know  this  all  onlv  too  well,  the  rascals !" 

"  Then  wherefore ^* 

"  But  if  I  tell  you  that  I  don't  think  about  it. 
And  that  man,  is  he  stiU  alive  ?  is  he  here  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  that  no  one  is  here;  I  tell  you  no 


^ 
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longer  to  think  about  affairs  of  this  place ;  I  tell  you 
that '' 

"  I  demand  whether  he  is  here," 

''  Oh,  holy  heaven !  speak  in  a  different  manner. 
Is  it  then  possible  that  after  all  these  misfortunes  you 
can  be  so  fiery  V 

"  Is  he  here,  or  is  he  not  here  V* 

''  He  is  not  here,  then.  Bat  the  plague,  my  son, 
the  plague!  Who  is  he  who  dares  to  wander  about 
in  these  times?" 

^'If  there  were  nothing  but  the  plague  in  the  world 
1  speak  for  myself:  I  have  had  it,  and  am  safe." 


^'And  are  not  such  dangers  warnings  to  you? 
When  one  has  escaped  a  danger  of  this  kind,  it 
appears  to  me  one  ought  to  thank  heaven,  and " 

"  I  sincerely  tibank  heaven.*' 

"  And  not  go  in  search  of  others,  I  say.  Follow 
my  advice " 

"  You  have  also  had  the  plague,  Signor  Curato^  if 
I  do  not  mistake.'* 

"Whether  I  have  had  it?  Yes,  that  I  have,  the 
most  terrible,  the  most  infamous  plague ;  it  is  indeed 
a  miracle  that  I  am  still  here.  I  have  just  now  great 
need  of  a  little  quiet  to  recover  myself:   however, 

I  am  beginning  to  get  a  little  better In  the  name 

of  heaven  what  are  you  come  to  do  here?    Ketum 


» 


"  You  always  have  recourse  to  your  retumt.  I  should 
have  had  no  need  to  stir  myself,  if  I  must  return  imme« 
diately.  You  keep  asking  why  are  you  come?  why 
are  you  come?    Oh,  excellent!     I  am  come  home/' 

"  Come  home " 

"TeU  me,  are  many  people  dead  here?'' 
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'^Ah,  ah!"  exclaimed  Don  Abbondio;  and  com- 
mencing with  poor  Ferpetua,  he  enumerated  a  long 
Hat  of  individuals,  and  even  entire  families,  who  had 
been  swept  away.  Benzo  certainly  had  expected 
something  similar;  but  hearing  all  these  names  of 
acquaintance,  friends,  relations,  he  was  seized  with 
deep  grief,  and  with  a  bowed  head,  continued  to 
exclaim  every  moment:  "poor  fellow!  poor  girl! 
poor  things!" 

"  Ah,  you  see ! "  cried  Don  Abbondio, "  and  it  is  not 
yet  come  to  an  end.  If  those  who  remain  don't  adopt  a 
little  wisdom,  and  chase  allsilly  whims  outof  their  heads, 
this  will  be  nothing  less  than  the  end  of  the  world. '^ 

'^  Don't  trouble  yourself;  I  am  not  intending  to 
remain  here." 

"  Ah!  heaven  be  praised  that  you  have  still  a  little 
sense  left.  And  now  return  immediately  to  the  Ber- 
gamascan " 


"  I  am  not  thinking  of  that." 

"  How !  you  are  not  going  to  commit  a  still  greater 
'  piece  of  folly?  " 

"  Don't  you  trouble  yourself  about  it,  I  tell  you. 
It  concerns  me;  I  am  no  longer  a  child;  I  have  the 
use  of  my  reason.  I  trust,  however,  that  you  will  not 
mention  to  any  one  that  you  have  seen  me.  You  are 
a  pastor,  I  am  one  of  your  flock;  you  will  not  betray 
me. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Don  Abbondio,  sighing  in  an 
angry  manner,  "  I  understand.  You  wish  to  ruin 
yourself  and  me  into  the  bargain.  Neither  all  that 
you  nor  myself  have  sufiered  is  then  sufficient  for 
you.  X  understand,  I  understand."  And  continuing  to 
mutter  these  last  words  between  his  teeth,  he  pursued 
his  road. 
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Renzo  remained  sad  and  discontented,  reflecting 
where  he  should  find  a  place  of  repose.  Among  the 
families  enumerated  by  Don  Abbondio,  there  was 
one  which  had  entirely  perished,  with  the  exception 
of  one  member,  a  youth  about  the  age  of  Renzo,  and 
his  companion  in  childhood.  The  cottage  stood  re- 
moved a  few  paces  out  of  the  village.  Renzo  thought 
that  he  would  try  his  fortune  there. 

Going  along,  he  passed  by  his  vineyard;  and  from 
its  exterior  he  could  easily  infer  in  what  state  it  was. 
The  trees  which  he  had  left  no  longer  looked  over 
the  wall;  all  that  was  to  be  seen  were  weeds,  which 
had  sprung  up  in  his  absence.  He  approached  a  gap 
(there  was  no  longer  any  trace  of  a  gate),  he  cast  a 
glance  around, — ^alas,  poor  vineyard!  During  two 
winters  in  succession,  the  peasants  had  come  to  fetch 
firewood  out  of  that  poor  lad*s  vineyardy  as  they 
expressed  it.  Vines,  mulberry  trees,  fruit  trees  of 
every  kind,  all  had  been  lopped  in  the  most  dreadful 
nGianner,  or  cu^up  at  the  roots.  There,  however, 
remained  the  traces  of  former  cultivation;  young 
layers,  or  suckers  from  the  mulberry,  fig,  peach,  and 
plum  trees,  scattered  sparingly  among,  and  almost 
suffocated  by,  a  new  variegated  and  prolific  genera- 
tion of  plants,  which  had  sprung  up  without  the  aid 
of  man — nettles^  ferns,  darnels,  dog-grass,  wild  oats, 
the  amaranthus,  the  succory,  wild  sorrel,  and  many 
other  similar  plants,  which  the  peasants  of  all  countries 
have,  according  to  their  manner,  formed  into  one 
large  class,  calling  them  weeds,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  There  was  indeed  a  medley  of  stems,  some 
trjring  to  shoot  one  above  the  other  high  into  the  air 
•—others  creeping  along  the  ground^  and  stealing  for 
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themselves  a  place  by  any  means;  a  strange  confusion 
of  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  of  a  hundred  colours,  • 
of  a  hundred  forms,  of  a  hundred  sizes;  in  ears,  in 
bunches^  clusters,  round,  oval,  white,  red,  yellow, 
blue.  Some  plants  higher  and  more  conspicuous,  but 
which  were  not  of  much  greater  value,  detached 
themselves  from  the  vulgar  crowd:  there  was  the 
Turkish  vine,  higher  than  all  the  rest,  with  its  long 
reddish  branches,  with  its  luxuriant  dark  green  leaves, 
some  already  edged  with  purple,  with  its  pendant 
bunches  of  fruit,  the  lower  berries  a  deep^iolet 
colour,  higher  up  lilac,  then  green,  and  the  topmost 
sprays  crowded  with  white  blossoms:  the  mullein 
with  its  woolly  lower  leaves,  with  its  stem  directed 
towards  heaven,  and  its  long  cone  scattered,  or  rather 
starred  over  with  bright  yellow  flowers ;  thistles  with 
their  leaves  and  branches  full  of  thorns,  with  their  ^ 
prickly  calixes  from  whence  issued  tufls  of  white  or 
purple  flowers,  or  whence  were  borne  away  by  the 
winds  the  light  and  feathery  seeds.  Here  a  quantity 
of  bindweed  had  attached  itself  to  the  young  shoots  of 
a  mulberry,  and  had  entirely  covered  them  with  its 
pendant  leaves  and  elegant  white  bells;  there  a  wild 
gourd,  with  its  scarlet  fruit,  had  twisted  itself  round 
the  yonng  shoots  of  a  vine,  which,  having  in  vain 
sought  a  more  solid  support,  now  in  its  turn  twisted 
its  tendrils  round  the  gourd,  and  mingling  their  weak 
stems  and  similar  leaves,  they  both  alternately  dragged 
each  other  down,  as  often  happens  with  the  weak  who 
lean  for  support  upon  each  other.  Ivy  was  every-  -^ 
where  —  it  stretched  from  one  plaiit  to  another, 
climbing,  descending,  entangling  or  extending  its 
branches,  according  to  the  opposition  it  encountered; 
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and  having  arrived  at  the  very  limits  of  the  vineyard^ 
seemed  as  thongh  it  would  dispute  the  entrance  even 
with  the  master  himself. 

He^  however,  did  not  care  about  entering  such  a 
vineyard;  and  very  likely  he  did  not  pause  to  look 
at  it  as  long  as  we  have  taken  to  describe  it.  He 
hastened  from  this  melancholy  spectacle;  at  a  short 
distance  was  his  cottage;  he  traversed  the  little  garden, 
walking  up  to  his  knees  in  weeds,  with  which  it  was 
as  completely  covered  as  the  vineyard.  He  set  foot 
on  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  two  rooms  which  were 
situated  on  the  ground-floor.  At  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps  a  number  of  enormous  rats  fled  in  aflfright 
and  concealed  themselves  in  the  filth  which  covered 
the  floor.  The  room  was  still  as  it  had  been  left  by 
the  soldiers.  Renzo  glanced  towards  the  walls,  they 
were  incrusted  with  the  vilest  filth,  and  blackened 
with  smoke.  H^  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  ceiling, 
it  was  a  perfect  tapestry  of  cobwebs!  There  was 
nothing  else  left  for  him.  From  this  scene  he  also 
hastened;  he  turned  back  through  the  garden,  treading 
in  the  same  track  which  he  had  made  for  himself  a 
few  moments  before;  he  pursued  another  small  path 
to  the  left  which  led  to  the  fields,  and  without  en- 
countering a  living  soul,  he  arrived  near  the  house 
where  he  had  thought  of  stopping  to  rest  himsel£ 
Night  was  already  coming  on.  His  friend  was  at  the 
door  seated  upon  a  small  wooden  bench,  his  arms 
folded,  his  eyes  directed  towards  the  heavens,  he 
appeared  a  man  confounded  by  misfortune,  grown 
wild  through  solitude.  Hearing  a  footstep,  he  turned 
to  see  who  there  might  be,  and  as  the  twilight 
and  foliage  prevented  his  distinguishing  who  was  the 
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new  comer,  he  cried  in  a  loud  voice^  "  Are  there 
no  other  people  than  I?  Have  I  not  done  enough 
yesterday?  Leave  me  quiet  for  a  little  while^  that 
will  also  be  a  work  of  mercy/' 

BenzOj  not  comprehending  what  this  meant,  replied 
by  calling  him  by  name. 

**  Benzo  I '^  cried  the  friend,  at  once  exclaiming 

and  interrogating. 

*'  Yes,  it  is  he"  said  Renzo,  and  they  flew  tbwards 
each  other. 

"Is  it  really  thou!"  cried  the  friend  when  they 
had  approached  each  other."  O  how  happy  I  am  to 
see  thee  I  Who  would  have  thought  it?  I  took  thee 
for  Paolin  of  the  dead,  who  is  always  coming  to 
torment  me  about  burying  people.  Dost  thou  know 
that  I  am  left  alone?  alone!  alone!  alone,  like  a 
hermit!" 

"  I  know  it  only  too  well,"  replied  Benzo.  And 
embracing  and  exchanging  questions  and  replies  they 
had  entered  the  poor  cottage  together.  As  soon  as 
they  were  there,  without  suspending  the  discourse, 
the  friend  commenced  making  in  honour  of  Benzo 
such  preparations  as  the  time  and  season  permitted. 
He  placed  water  upon  the  fire,  and  began  to  make 
the  polenta;  then  gave  Benzo  the  roller  to  stir  it  with, 
and  disappeared  saying,  "  I  am  left  alone, — ah,  I  am 
left  alone!" 

He  soon  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  small  pail 
of  milk,  a  little  salted  meat,  a  little  cream  cheese,  and 
a  few  figs  and  peaches.  They  placed  all  these  good 
things  and  the  polenta  upon  the  table,  returning 
mutual  thanks,  one  for  the  visit,  the  other  for  the 
reception.    And  thus,  after  an  absence  of  two  years. 
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they  found  that  they  were  dearer  friends  than  ever 
they  had  imagined  themselves  to  be,  even  when  they 
used  to  meet  every  day;  for,  observes  the  manuscript, 
they  had  both  since  that  time  experienced  suffering, 
which  teaches  what  balm  benevolence  is  to  the  human 
soul. 

Certainly,  however,  no  one  could  supply  to  Renzo 
the  place  of  Agnese,  or  console  him  for  her  absence, 
not  alone  on  account  of  his  old  and  peculiar  affection 
for  her,  but  also  because  she  alone  could  explain 
one  among  the  many  things  which  he  so  anxiously 
desired  to  know.  He  hesitated  a  moment  whether 
he  should  continue  his  journey,  or  whether  he  should 
go  in  search  of  Agnese,  since  she  was  at  so  short  a 
distance;  but,  considering  that  Agnese  would  be  un- 
able to  give  him  any  information  regarding  Lucia's 
health,  he  determined  to  act  according  to  his  first 
resolution,  proceed  direct  to  Milan,  remove  all  doubt 
from  his  mind,  hear  Lucia  pronounce  his  sentence, 
and  then  bear  intelligence  of  her  to  her  mother. 
However,  he  learned  from  his  friend  many  things 
regarding  which  he  was  yet  in  ignorance,  and  many 
things  concerning  Lucia's  adventures  and  the  perse- 
cutions which  she  had  experienced  were  explained  to 
him;  he  also  heard  how  Don  Bodrigo  had  disappeared, 
and  not  again  ^hewn  his  face  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
He  learned  also  (and  this  was  for  Kenzo  information 
of  no  small  importance)  how  properly  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  Don  F.errante.  Agnese,  it  is  true,  had 
caused  her  secretary  to  write  the  name,  but  heaven 
only  knows  how  it  had  been  written;  and  the  Berga- 
mascan  interpreter,  in  reading  the  letter,  had  pro- 
nounced it  so  strangely  that,  had  Renzo  gone  with  this 
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word  in  his  mouthy  when  seeking  the  family  in  Milan, 
he  would  most  probably  have  found  no  one  who  could 
have  divined  the  object  of  his  search.  Nevertheless, 
this  was  the  only  clue  he  possessed  whereby  he  could 
discover  Lucia's  abode.  As  far  as  the  law  was  con- 
cerned,  he  was  enabled  to  assure  himself  that  all 
danger  was  far  distant:  the  Signer  Fodesta  had  died 
of  the  plague — who  knew  when  another  would  be 
nominated?  Most  of  the  constables  and  officers  of 
justice  had  also  perished^  and  the  few  who  yet  re- 
mained had  other  things  to  think  about  than  such 
old  affairs. 

He  in  his  turn  related  his  adventures  to  his  friend, 
and  received  in  exchange  a  hundred  anecdotes, 
about  the  march  of  the  army  —  the  plague  —  the 
anointers— and  the  wonders.  "  These  are  horrible 
things,'^  remarked  the  friend,  accompanying  Renzo 
into  a  chamber  which  the  contagion  had  depopulated; 
'^things  which  one  should  never  have  expected  to  see; 
things  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  one's  whole  lif^; 
still,  however,  it  is  a  great  consolation  to  talk  about 
them  with  a  friend/' 

At  the  break  of  day  the  two  friends  were  all  ready 
in  the  kitchen :  Kenzo  equipped  for  his  journey,  with 
his  girdle  concealed  under  his  doublet,  and  his  knife 
in  the  pocket  of  his  breeches ;  he  left  his  bundle  in 
deposit  with  his  host.     "  If  all  goes  well,"  said  he, 

"  if  I  find  her  alive,  if 1  return  this  way,  I  will 

hasten  to  Pasture,  and  tell  the  good  news  to  Agnese, 

and  then — and   then But  if,  by  mischance — 

which  God  forbid ! — then  I  shall  not  know  what  to 
do;  I  shall  not  know  where  to  go;  however,  you 
will  certainly  not  see  me  again  in  these  parts.''     And 
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saying  this^  standing  upon  the  threshold,  he  raised 
his  eyesy  and  gazed  with  mingled  tenderness  and 
anguish  upon  the  sunrise,  which  gilded  his  native 
mountains — a  glorious  vision,  to  which  he  had  for  so 
long  a  time  been  a  stranger.  The  friend  counselled 
him,  as  is  customary,  to  hope  for  the  best,  wished  him 
to  take  something  to  eat,  then  accompanied  him  a 
short  way  on  his  journey,  and  took  leave  of  him 
with  many  good  wishes. 

Benzo  pursued  his  road  at  a  gentle  pace,  for 
he  could  easily  reach  this  day  the  immediate  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Milan,  and  early  the  next  morning  enter 
the  city,  and  directly  commence  his  search.  His 
journey  was  made  without  any  accident  or  any  occur^ 
rence  which  could  distract  his  thoughts  beyond  the 
usual  misery  and  sufferingT'  He  paused  at  noontide 
in  a  little  wood,  as  he  had  done  the  day  before,  to 
eat  a  mouthful  and  repose  himself.  Passing  through 
Monza,  he  purchased  two  loaves  at  a  small  shop, 
where  he  saw  bread  exhibited  for  sale.  The  baker 
signed  to  him  not  to  enter,  extended  a  small  shovel 
towards  him,  upon  which  stood  a  little  porringer, 
which  contained  vinegar  and  water,  telling  Renzo  to 
place  the  money  in  it,  and  this  being  done  he  with  a 
pair  of  tongs  presented  the  two  little  loaves,  one  after 
another,  which  Kenzo  consigned  to  his  pockets. 

Towards  evening  he  arrived  at  Greco,  without 
knowing  its  name  however ;  but,  with  the  little  he 
remembered  of  his  former  journey,  and  by  calculating 
the  distance  he  had  come  from  Monza,  he  conjectured 
that  he  could  not  be  far  distant  from  the  city.  He 
quitted  the  high-road  for  the  fields,  and  went  in  search 
of  some  hut  where  he  might  pass  the  night,  for  he 
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would  not  again  embarrass  himself  with  inns.     He 
found  a  better  accommodation  than  he  had  gone  in 
search  of;  he  perceived   an  opening  in  the  hedge 
which  surrounded  the  yard  of  a  dairy,  he  entered  it 
boldly.     There  was  no   one  about,  he  saw  in  one 
comer  a  large  shed,  with  a  deal  of  hay  piled  up  under 
it,  against  which  leaned  a  ladder ;  he  cast  a  glance 
around,  then  mounted;    arranged   himself  for  the 
night,  and,  in  fact,  immediately  fell  asleep,  only  to 
wake  at  daybreak.     Then  approaching  the  edge  of 
this  immense  bed,  he  thrust  out  his  head,  and  per- 
ceiving  no  one,  he  descended  the  ladder  by  which  he 
had  mounted,  and  passed  out  through  the  opening  by 
which  he  had  entered,  and  commenced  his  journey, 
taking  the  Cathedral  for  his  polar-star.    After  a  short 
walk,  he  reached  the  walls  of  Milan,  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  New  Gate. 


9J3  THE  BETROTHED. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Renzo  had  heard  something  vague  regarding  the 
existence  of  certain  severe  orders  intended  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  all  strangers  who  were  unprovided 
with  certificates  of  health;  nevertheless  he  believed 
that  with  a  little  address  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
evade  these  prohibitions.  And  certainly  nothing 
could  be  more  true.  Without  speaking  of  the  causes 
which  at  that  time  prevented  any  public  order  being 
rigorously  executed^  and  without  even  mentioning 
the  especial  reasons  which  rendered  the  execution  of 
this  particular  order  peculiarly  difficult,  Milan  was  at 
this  moment  so  circumstanced  that  there  no  longer 
seemed  any  utility  in  preserving  this  strict  watch. 
Whoever  now  entered  the  city  appeared  a  man  rather 
reckless  of  his  own  safety,  than  an  object  to  be  feared 
by  the  citizens. 

Acting  upon  this  knowledge,  Renzo's  design  was 
to  attempt  an  entrance  through  the  first  gate  he 
approached,  and  if  he  met  with  any  opposition  to 
wander  about  until  he  found  one  where  access  was 
less  difficult.  Heaven  only  knows  how  many  gates 
Renzo  imagined  there  were  at  Milan!  Having 
arrived  under  the  walls,  he  paused  to  look  around 
him,  with  the  air  of  one  who,  not  knowing  which 
direction  to  choose,  seems  to  seek  advice  from  th^ 
surrounding  objects.    Rut  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
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he  only  saw  a  winding  path;  in  front  of  him  only  the 
city  walls;  nowhere  did  he  perceive  the  slightest 
trace  of  living  beings^  except  that  from  a  certain  part 
of  the  ramparts  there  arose  a  column  of  dense  black 
smoke^  which  ascending  spread  itself  into  vast  masses^ 
and  hung  suspended,  motionless  and  dark,  in  the  air. 
These  were  the  garments,  beds,  and  other  infected 
articles,  which  were  being  delivered  to  the  flames; 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  ramparts  appeared  traces  of 
these  melancholy  bonfires. 

The  day  was  gloomy,  the  air  heavy,  the  whole 
heavens  were  veiled  by  one  vast  immoveable  cloud, 
which  appeared  to  deny  the  presence  of  the  sun 
without  prophesying  rain;  the  whole  surrounding 
country  lay  most  part  uncultivated  and  utterly  barren, 
every  blade  of  grass  was  burnt  up,  not  a  single  drop 
of  dew  was  to  be  seen  upon  the  withered  and  fainting 
leaves.  This  solitude,  this  silence,  thus  near  a  mighty 
city,  increased  Kenzo's  uneasiness,  and  rendered  his 
thoughts  still  more  gloomy. 

He  paused  a  few  moments,  and  directed  his  steps 
towards  the  right,  unconsciously  approaching  the  New 
Gate,  which  he  could  not  see,  although  he  was  quite 
close  upon  it,  on  account  of  a  bulwark  behind  which 
it  was  concealed.  He  hastened  on,  and  having  turned 
the  angle  of  the  bulwark,  the  first  thing  that  met  his 
view  was  a  wooden  hut,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
stood  a  sentinel,  leaning  upon  his  musket,  with  a 
certain  air  of  negligence  or  weariness.  Behind  this 
hut  was  a  palisade,  and  behind  the  palisade  stood  the 
gate,  that  is  to  say,  two  walls  surmounted  by  a  small 
roof,  intended  to  preserve  the  folding  doors  which 
now  stood  open,  as  did  also  the  grating  in  the  palisade. 
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Precisely  before  this  opening  placed  upon  the  groond 
was  a  melancholy  impediment — a  handbarrow^  upon 
which  two  manatti  were  placing  a  poor  wretch  whom 
they  were  about  to  carry  away.  This  was  the  chief 
of  the  custom-house  officers^  who  had  a  short  time 
before  been  seized  with  the  plague.  Benzo  paused 
where  he  was,  waiting  until  this  sad  spectacle  should 
be  at  an  end. ,-  The  convoy  having  departed,  and  no 
one  appearing  to  close  the  wicket,  it  struck  Benzo 
that  now  was  the  proper  moment  to  enter,  and  he 
hastened  on  with  quick  steps,  but  the  sentinel  shouted 
roughly  after  him  *^  Holla!"  Renzo  again  stopped, 
and  giving  him  a  sign  of  intelligence,  drew  forth  a 
half  ducat,  and  shewed  it  him.  The  s^itinel,  either 
having  already  had  the  plague,  or  fearing  it  leas  than 
he  loved  half  ducats,  signed  to  Renao  to  throw  him 
the  money,  and  seeing  it  immediately  fly  to  his  feet, 
murmured,  *'  enter  quickly."  Renio  did  not  wait  to 
hear  this  twice,  but  passed  quickly  on  through  the 
paUsade,  through  the  gateway,  and  pursued  his  road 
without  any  one  paying  attention  to  him,  except  that 
after  he  had  walked  about  forty  paces,  he  heard 
another  "  Holla  !'^  which  another  sentinel  shouted 
after  him.  This  time  he  feigned  not  to  hear  the  cry, 
and  without  even  turning  round  quickened  his  step. 
**  Holla!''  cried  the  sentinel  again,  in  a  voice  which 
announced  rather  impatience  than  any  resolution  of 
forcing  Kenzo  to  obey  his  order;  and  seeing  his  order 
was  not  attended  to,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
returned  into  his  sentry-box,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
considered  it  more  important  to  avoid  approaching 
the  passers-by,  than  to  inquire  into  their  affairs. 
The  road  which  Benzo  had  taken  led  straight  to 
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the  canal  called  the  Naviglio:  on  either  hand,  were 
hedges  or  garden  walls,  churches  or  convents,  but 
few  houses.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  street,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  one  which  runs  along  the 
canal,  stood  a  column,  with  a  cross  placed  upon  it, 
called  the  cross  of  Saint  Eusebio.  Intently  as  Benzo 
gazed  before  him,  he  could  distinguish  nothing  but 
the  said  cross.  At  length,  however,  he  perceived 
a  citizen  approaching  him.  "  Here,  at  least,  comes  a 
Christian!'^  exclaimed  our  hero  to  himself,  and  im- 
mediately turned  towards  this  man,  thinking  that  he 
would  gain  from  him  information  regarding  his  way. 
The  citizen  had  perceived  the  stranger  as  he  advanced, 
and  regarded  him  with  suspicion,  which  was  much 
increased  when  he  observed  that  this  stranger,  instead 
of  going  about  his  own  business,  approached  him. 
Benzo,  when  he  had  arrived  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  citizen,  raised  his  hat  like  a  polite  mountaineer 
as  he  was,  and  holding  it  in  his  left  hand,  placed  the 
right  hand  in  the  crown,  and  thus  drew  near  the 
gentleman,  who,  his  eyes  almost  starting  out  of  his 
head,  hastily  stepped  back,  and  raising  a  knotty  stick, 
directed  its  end,  which  was  of  iron,  at  Renzo's  face, 
crying  out  at  the  same  time,  with  all  his  might — 

away !  away!  away !  *' 

Oh,  oh!^'  exclaimed  in  his  turn  our  poor  Renzo. 
He  placed  his  hat  again  upon  his  head,  and  not 
desiring  a  greeting  after  this  manner,  turned  his  back 
upon  this  extravagant  man,  and  pursued  his  way — 
or  more  correctly  that  way  in  which  he  happened  to 
find  himself. 

The  citizen  also  pursued  his,  trembling  violently, 
and  turning  to  look  back  every  moment.    Haying 


it 
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reached  home^  he  related  how  he  had  been  met  hj  an 
auointer,  who  had  an  humble  and  gentle  manner,  but 
whose  countenance  was  that  of  an  infamous  impostor, 
and  who  had  either  his  box  of  ointment  or  his  phial 
of  powder,  he  was  not  certain  which  it  was,  concealed 
in  the  crown  of  his  hat,  with  which  he  would  have 
certainly  touched  him,  had  he  not  managed  to  keep 
the  wretch  at  a  certain  distance.  '*  If  he  had  only 
approached  a  single  step  nearer,'*  added  the  citizen, 
''I  would  have  run  him  straight  through,  the  villain! 
The  misfortune  was,  that  we  happened  to  be  in  such 
a  solitary  place ;  if  it  had  been  in  the  heart  of  Milan 
I  would  have  called  for  help,  and  people  would  have 
fallen  upon  him.  They  would  most  assuredly  have 
found  this  infernal  mixture  in  his  hat.  But  alone  as 
we  were,  I  must  consider  myself  fortunate  in  having 
succeeded  in  frightening  him,  without  drawing  upon 
myself  a  misfortune,  for  a  little  powder  is  easily 
thrown ;  and  these  people  have  a  wonderful  dexterity 
in  such  matters ;  besides  they  have  the  devil  on  their 
sides.  He  must  now  be  wandering  about  Milan ;  who 
knows  what  mischief  he  may  be  about  V^  And  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  which  was  a  very  long  one,  whenever 
the  citizen  spoke  of  the  anointers,  he  repeated  this 
history,  and  always  added :  *'  Don't  let  those  who 
maintain  that  there  is  no  truth  in  these  things  talk  to 
me ;  before  speaking,  one  ought  to  have  seen  the  thing 
with  one's  own  eyes." 

Kenzo,  far  from  suspecting  the  danger  which  he 
had  just  escaped,  and  moved  by  anger  rather  than 
fear,  meditated,  whilst  he  pursued  his  way,  upon  this 
singular  reception,  and  pretty  nearly  divined  the 
thoughts  of  the  stranger ;  but  the  whole  affair  i^peared 
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to  him  so  irrational^  that  he  concluded  this  man  must 
be  a  little  out  of  his  right  mind.  **  The  commence- 
ment is  bad,"  he,  however,  thought  to  himself;  "  it 
seems  as  though  I  had  an  unlucky  star  to  guide  me  in 
this  Milan.  Every  thing  seconds  my  entrance ;  but 
then,  as  soon  as  I  am  once  within  the  walls,  I  meet 
with  nothing  but  misfortunes.     Enough — with  the 

aid  of  God — if  I  find if  I  succeed  in  discovering 

ah  I  then  aU  this  will  appear  as  nothing !" 

Having  arrived  at  the  bridge,  he  turned  round 
without  any  hesitation  towards  the  left,  and  entered 
the  street  of  San  Marco,  imagining  that  this  street 
ought  to  conduct  him  to  the  heart  of  the  city.  As  he 
proceeded,  he  looked  here  and  there  to  see  whether 
he  could  discover  any  human  being ;  but  he  only  saw 
a  miserable,  hideous  corpse,  which  lay  in  a  small  ditch. 
Having  passed  this  dreadful  object,  he  heard  a  cry  of 
'^  There  goes  a  man  1'^  and  looking  round  he  saw  at 
a  short  distance,  in  the  balcony  of  a  miserable  isolated 
house,  a  poor  woman  standing,  with  a  group  of 
children  around  her;  she  continued  to  call,  and  signed 
to  him  with  her  hand  to  approach.  He  ran  towards 
her;  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  ^'0  kind  youth  I'' 
exclaimed  the  woman,  "  for  the  love  of  your  poor  lost 
ones,  have  the  goodness  to  go  and  inform  the  commis- 
sary that  we  are  left  here  entirely  forgotten.  They 
have  nailed  up  the  door,  as  you  may  see ;  and  since 
yesterday  morning,  no  one  has  come  to  bring  us  food. 
All  the  hours  that  I  have  stood  here  I  have  not  found  a 
single  christian  who  would  do  me  this  charity ;  and 
these  poor  little  innocents  are  dying  of  hunger." 

"  Of  hunger  ?"  cried  Benzo,  thrusting  his  hands 
into  his  pockets;  '*  here,  here,"  said  he,  drawing 

VOL.  III.  F 
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forth  the  two  loayes,  "  let  down  something  in  which 
I  can  place  them." 

**  God  will  reward  you;  only  wait  a  moment,"  said 
the  woman ;  and  she  went  in  search  of  a  basket,  and 
a  cord  also,  by  which  to  let  it  down  firom  the  window. 
Meanwhile,  Benzo  recollected  the  two  little  loaves  he 
had  found  near  the  cross,  upon  his  first  entrance  into 
Milan,  and  he  thought  to  himself — **  Only  see :  here 
is,  perhaps,  even  a  more  perfect  restitution  than  if  I 
had  returned  the  loaves  to  their  proper  possessor;  for 
truly  this  is  a  deed  of  mercy." 

''  As  to  the  commissary  of  whom  you  spoke,  my 
good  lady,"  he  said,  placing  the  bread  in  the  basket, 
'*  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  unable  to  serve  you ;  for  to 
speak  the  truth,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  know  nothing 
about  this  place.  However,  if  I  meet  with  any  man 
who  is  at  all  civil  or  humane,  I  will  tell  him." 

The  woman  besought  him  to  do  so,  and  mentioned 
to  him  the  name  of  the  street  in  which  she  lived. 

*'  Ton  also,"  resumed  Renzo,  *'  can  do  me  a  favour, 
I  ftmcy,  a  real  charity,  without  in  the  least  incom- 
moding yourself.  Do  you  know  how  to  direct  me  to 
the  mansion  of  a  great  fondly  who  live  here  in  Milan, 
the  mansion  of ?" 

**  I  know  very  well  that  there  is  such  a  mansion, 
but  unfortunately  I  do  not  know  where  it  is  situated. 
Going  straightforward  you  will  meet  with  some  one 
who  will  direct  you*  And  remember  to  mention  us 
to  him." 

<<  Do  not  fear,"  said  Renzo,  and  pursued  his  way. 

At  every  step  he  heard  a  noise,  which  he  had  first 
perceived  whilst  conversing  with  the  poor  woman, 
increase  and  approach;  it  was  a  sound  of  wheels  and 
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horses^  hoofs^  accompanied  by  the  ringing  of  little  bells, 
and  every  now  and  then  it  was  embellished  by  the 
cracking  of  whips,  and  by  shouts.  He  looked  about 
him,  but  could  perceive  nothing.  Having  reached 
the  end  of  the  winding  street  along  which  he  was 
walking,  and  having  arrived  at  the  square  of  San 
Marco,  the  first  objects  which  met  his  view  were  two 
upright  posts,  with  a  rope  and  pulleys ;  he  was  not 
long  in  recognising  (for  it  was  a  very  familiar  object 
in  those  times)  the  abominable  machine  of  torture. 
These  machines  had  been  raised  in  all  open  squares, 
and  in  all  spacious  streets,  in  order  that  the  deputies 
belonging  to.  each  quarter  of  the  city,  who  were  em- 
powered with  the  most  arbitrary  authority,  might 
immediately  exercise  it  upon  any  one  who  should 
chance  to  merit  punishment,  either  upon  people  who 
escaped  out  of  a  condemned  house,  upon  underlings 
who  refused  to  obey,  or  in  shor.t,  upon  any  one  whom 
they  chose  to  torture.  It  was  one  of  those  extreme 
and  inefficacious  measures  of  which  in  those  times, 
and  especially  in  such  moments,  the  public  authorities 
were  so  profuse. 

Whilst  Benzo  stood  gazing  at  the  machine,  and 
wondering  wherefore  it  was  erected  in  this  place,  the 
noise  continued  to  approach,  and  suddenly  he  saw  a 
man  who  was  ringing  a  bell,  appear  from  behind  an 
angle  of  the  church.  This  was  an  apparitore;  and 
behind  him  followed  two  horses,  which,  stretching 
out  their  necks,  and  every  now  and  then  stumbling 
forward,  drew  after  them,  with  great  difficulty,  a 
cart  filled  with  dead  bodies;  after  the  cart  followed 
another  —  and  then  another  —  and  another  —  and 
another.  Beside  the  horses  walked  Monatti,  who  drove 
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them  forward  with  stripes^  blows,  and  curses.  The 
corpses  were  for  the  most  part  naked,  some  few  were 
badly  wrapt  up  in  wretched  rags,  all  were  heaped  up, 
lying  one  upon  another,  and  resembled  a  nest  of 
vipers,  which  slowly  uncurl  themselves  upon  the 
approach  of  spring,  for  at  each  shock,  at  each  stumble, 
these  horrible  masses  were  seen  to  tremble  and  sepa- 
rate in  a  hideous  manner;  heads  dangled  to  and  fro; 
the  long  hair  of  women  floated  in  the  air;  arms  re- 
leased themselves  and  hung  over  the  wheels,  exhibit- 
ing to  the  already  horrified  spectator,  how  such  a 
spectacle  might  become  even  yet  more  horrible. 

Our  poor  youth  had  paused  in  a  comer  of  the 
square,  and  prayed  for  the  souls  of  these  unknown 
dead.  A  dreadful  thought  rushed  through  his  mind. 
"  Perhaps  there — there — together  with  these  bodies^ 

there,  underneath  them O  God,  do  not  permit 

this  to  be!  do  not  permit  the  very  thought  even!" 

This  fearful  train  having  passed,  Senzo  moved 
away,  traversed  the  square,  and  at  length  reached 
the  bridge  Marcellino,  and  at  last  arrives  in  the  Borgo 
Nuovo.  Looking  before  him  always  with  the  desire 
of  seeing  some  one  who  could  direct  him,  he  saw  at 
the  very  end  of  the  street  a  priest  in  a  doublet,  with 
a  long  staff  in  his  hand;  he  was  standing  close  to  a 
half-opened  door,,  his  head  inclined  towards  the  open- 
ing; in  a  short  time  Renzo  saw  the  priest  raise  his 
hand,  as  if  pronouncing  a  blessing.  Conjecturing — 
as  was  the  fact — that  he  had  just  ended  confessing 
some  one,  Benzo  said  to  himself,  *^  This  is  the  very 
man  for  me.  If  a  priest,  performing  the  vocation  of 
a  priest,  has  no  spark  of  love,  of  charity,  or  of  kind- 
ness, one  must  really  say  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
virtue  left  in  the  world." 
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The  priest  meantime  walked  away  from  the  door 
and  approached  Renzo,  carefully  keeping  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  Kenzo^  when  he  had  drawn 
near^  raised  his  hat,  and  signing  to  him  that  he  desired 
to  speak,  stood  still  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  inform 
the  priest  that  he  had  no  wish  to  approach  nearer. 
The  good  priest  stopped  also,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
is  inclined  to  listen,  planting,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  his  staff  before  him,  as  though  to  form  a  bul- 
wark. Renzo  proffered  his  inquiry,  regarding  which 
the  priest  not  only  returned  very  satisfactory  informa- 
tion, telling  him  the  name  of  the  street  in  which  the 
mansion  was  situated,  but  also  gave  the  poor  youth 
ample  directions,  directions  of  which  he  perceived 
Renzo  stood  in  much  need. 

"  God  preserve  you  in  health  now  and  in  all  times,^' 
said  Renzo;  and  whilst 'the  good  priest  was  about  to 
continue  his  way,  "  another  favour  I  have  to  request,'* 
began  Renzo,  and  told  him  about  the  poor  woman  who 
had  been  forgotten.  The  good  man  thanked  Renzo 
for  having  afforded  him  this  opportunity  of  perform- 
ing a  charitable  deed  which  was  thus  urgently  called 
for;  and,  saying  that  he  would  go  and  inform  the 
proper  authorities,  continued  his  way. 

Renzo  also  pursued  his  walk,  and  kept  repeating 
to  himself  the  various  directions  which  had  been  given 
him;  so  as  to  learn  them  by  heart,  and  thus  not  be 
obliged  to  inquire  his  way  at  every  comer.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  how  difficult  this  operation  was, 
not  so  much  from  the  difficulty  of  the  thing  itself,  as 
owing  to  a  fresh  disquiet  which  had  arisen  in  his  soul. 
The  name  of  the  street,  the  indication  of  the  road, 
had  redoubled  his  alarms.   It  was  what  he  had  desired, 
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it  was  what  he  had  requested,  and  was  that  without 
which  he  could  have  done  nothing;  no  one  had  told 
him  anything  from  which  he  could  presage  the  least 
evil;  but  how  was  it?  The  idea  of  an  end  being  put 
to  his  uncertainty,  of  the  time  being  near  when  he 
should  hear — "  she  is  living  " — or — "  she  is  dead !  ** 
this  idea,  I  say,  so  overpowered  him,  that  in  this 
moment  he  would  rather  have  been  still  in  uncertaintv 
regarding  every  thing,  nay,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
journey  which  was  now  so  near  its  termination.  He 
collected  his  strength,  and  said  to  himself:  ''Ah!  if 
I  now  begin  to  play  the  child,  how  will  affiirs  go 
on?'*  And  thus  having  encouraged  himself,  as  best 
he  could,  he  pursued  his  way,  advancing  into  the 
city. 

Renzo  found  himself  precisely  in  one  of  the  most 
desolate  and  squalid  quarters;  in  that  labyrinth  of 
streets  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Carobio  di  porta 
Nuova.  The  fury  of  the  contagion,  and  the  stench 
from  the  dead  bodies  scattered  about,  had  been  so 
great,  that  the  few  survivors  had  been  obliged  to 
take  themselves  off.  Thus,  whilst  the  passer-by  was 
rendered  melancholy  by  this  air  of  neglect'  and  de- 
sertion, his  senses  were  unpleasantly  affected  by  the 
signs  and  traces  lefl  behind  by  the  former  inhabitants. 
Renzo  quickened  his  step,  encouraging  himself  with 
the  thought  that  the  object  of  his  search  was  still  far 
off,  and  hoping  that  before  he  reached  it,  the  scene 
would  in  some  degree  have  changed.  In  a  short  time 
he  reached  a  spot  which  might  be  considered  the  city 
of  the  living;  but  what  a  city !  and  what  living  beings! 
Most  of  the  doors  were  closed,  either  from  suspicion 
or  terror;  some  few  stood  wide  open,  either  because 
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the  houses  were  uninhabited^  or  had  been  invaded ; 
others  were  nailed  or  sealed  up^  owing  to  there  being 
either  dead  or  sick  within;  other  houses  were  marked 
with  a  cross  drawn  in  charcoal,  as  a  sign  to  the  Mo- 
natti  that  there  were  dead  bodies  there  ready  for  them 
to  fetch  away.  Everywhere  were  rags,  and  what  was 
far  more  revolting  than  mere  rags,  old  bandages,  and 
infected  straw  or  sheets  flung  irom  the  windows; 
sometimes  even  corpses,  either  of  people  who  had 
died  suddenly  in  the  streets,  and  who  had  been  left 
lying  there,  until  some  cart  should  pick  them  up,  or 
perhaps  corpses  which  had  been  dropped  from  these 
very  carts,  or  flung  from  the  windows;  so  much  had 
the  duration  and  horror  of  the  general  calamity  bru- 
talized the  soul,  and  caused  men  to  forget  every  feeling 
of  compassion,  every  social  duty!  All  the  noise  of 
labour;  all  the  rush  of  carriages;  all  the  cries  of 
venturers;  all  the  hum  of  population,  had  ceased — it 
was  rare  that  this  silence  of  death  was  broken,  except 
by  the  rolling  of  the  funeral  cars,  by  the  lamentations 
of  the  poor,  by  the  cries  of  the  sick,  by  the  yells  of 
the  delirious,  or  by  the  shouts  of  the  Monatti.  At 
dawn,  at  mid-day,  and  in  the  evening,  a  bell  from  the 
Cathedral  tolled  the  hour  for  the  recital  of  certain 
prayers  which  had  been  prescribed  by  the  Archbishop; 
the  bells  from  all  the  other  churches  responded;  and 
then  might  be  seen  people  appearing  at  the  windows 
to  pray  in  company — then  might  be  heard  a  murmur 
of  groans  and  prayers,  which  at  once  inspired  a 
melancholy,  mingled  with  some  little  hope. 

Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  were  already  dead; 
a  good  part  of  the  remainder  had  either  taken  flight 
or  were  fallen  sick;  the  concourse  of  foot  passengers 
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was  reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  and  in  a  long 
circuit  you  would  not,  except  by  some  extraordinary 
chance,  meet  with  a  single  individual  in  whom  you 
would  not  notice  something  strange,  something  which 
indicated  a  melancholy  change  of  circumstances.  Men 
of  the  highest  rank  were  seen  without  cloak  or  mantle, 
then  a  very  essential  part  of  their  costume;  the  priests 
were  without  their  robes,  and  even  monks  in  simple 
doublets;  in  short,  all  people  had  cast  off  such  gar- 
ments, as 'with  their  long  folds  were  liable  to  touch 
the  ground  or  surrounding  objects,  and  thus  favour 
the  anointers'  diabolical  schemes.  Besides  this  desire 
to  go  about  dressed  in  the  most  closely  fitting 
garments  possible,  every  one  was  neglectful  of  his 
person.  Those  who  were  accustomed  to  wear  a  long 
beard  were  now  seen  with  it  of  the  longest  dimen- 
sions; whilst  others,  who  had  been  formerly  in  the 
habit  of  shaving,  now  allowed  their  beards  to  grow, 
their  hair  also  was  long  and  neglected.  This  was 
occasioned  not  so  much  by  that  carelessness  which 
naturally  arises  out  of  a  long  and  general  dejection, 
but  was  owing  to  the  barbers  having  become  a  very 
suspicious  race,  ever  since  one  of  them  had  been 
arrested  and  condemned  as  a  notorious  anointer — ^we 
mean  Giangiacomo  Mora,  whose  name  for  a  consider- 
able time  preserved  an  infamous  celebrity,  but  who 
ought  to  be  regarded  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest 
and  most  lasting  compassion.  The  greater  number  of 
the  foot  passengers  carried  a  large  stick,  or  even  a 
pistol,  in  one  hand,  as  a  threatening  admonition  to 
such  as  chose  to  approach  too  near;  in  the  other 
hand  might  be  seen  an  odoriferous  pastile,  or  a  small 
globe  of  perforated  wood  or  metal,  containing  a  piece 
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of  sponge  soaked  in  prepared  vinegar,  which  was 
applied  to  the  nose  every  now  and  then,  or  perhaps 
kept  constantly  held  to  it.  Some  carried  suspended 
round  the  neck  a  small  phial  filled  with  quicksilver, 
persuaded  that  mercury  was  able  to  absorb  all  pesti- 
lential effluvia;  and  they  were  very  careful  to  renew 
the  quicksilver  every  few  days.  Gentlemen  now  not 
only  traversed  the  streets  without  their  accustomed 
retinue,  but  might  be  seen  with  a  basket  oh  their  arm 
going  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life.  Friends, 
when  they  happened  to  meet  in  the  street,  saluted 
each  other  at  a  respectful  distance  with  silent  and 
hasty  salutations.  Every  one,  pursuing  his'way,  had 
a  de&l  to  do  in  avoiding  the  disgusting  remains  with 
which  the  ground  was  strewn^  and  in  some  places 
entirely  covered:  every  one  endeavoured  to  keep  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  and  thus  escape  the  filth 
and  the  melancholy  burdens  which  were  flung  out  of 
the  windows ;  the  venomous  powders  which,  accord- 
ing to  general  report,  were  not  unfrequently  thrown 
down  ifpon  the  passers-by;  and  also  the  walls,  which 
might  be  anointed.  Thus,  ignorance,  prudent  and 
.watchful  in  a  wrong  direction,  now  only  increased 
the  anxiety  and  misery,  and  occasioned  false  terrors, 
in  compensation  for  the  reasonable  and  salutary  fears 
which  she  in  the  commencement  had  discarded. 

Considering  all  the  images  of  misery  we  have  pre- 
sented to  our  readers,  and  recollecting  other  objects 
still  more  sorrowful  which  yet  remain  undescribed, 
we  will  only  pause  here  to  mention  briefly  the  sick 
who  dragged  themselves  feebly  along,  or  lay  about  the 
street — ^beggars,  children,  and  women.  This  spec- 
tacle was  so  fearful  that  the  spectators  found  almost 
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consolation  in  the  thought  which  to  posterity,  or 
those  removed  from  the  terrible  vision,  appears  always 
the  most  painful,  in  the  thought,  we  would  say,  of  to 
how  small  a  number  these  sufferers  were  reduced. 

Renzo  had  already  walked  a  considerable  way 
through  this  desolation,  when  he  heard  proceeding 
from  a  street  along  which  he  must  shortly  bend  his 
course,  a  confused  noise,  in  the  midst  of  which  might 
be  distinguished  the  customary  ringing  of  little  bells. 

Having  arrived  at  the  comer  of  this  street,  which 
was  one  of  the  vridest  in  the  city,  he  saw  four  carts 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  way;  and  the  move- 
ment about  these  carts  was  such  as  is  seen  in  a  grain- 
market,  where  there  is  a  coming  and  going  of  men,  a 
loading  and  unloading  of  sacks.  Here  were  Monatti 
entering  houses,  Monatti  issuing  out  again,  laden  with 
burdens  which  they  placed  in  the  carts.  Some  were 
clothed  in  their  red  apparel,  others  were  without  any 
distinctive  mark;  a  still  greater  number  with  a  mark 
still  more  hideous  than  their  uniform — feathers  and 
ribbons  of  various  colours,  which  these  wretches  wore 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  mourning,  as  a  sign  of 
mirth.  Now  from  one  window,  now  from  another, 
issued  the  dismal  cry  of  '^  Here,  Monatti  1''  and  from 
the  fearful  stir  proceeded  a  still  more  dreadfrd  cry  of 
"Here  I  am!  here  I  am!"  Or  you  heard  the 
dwellers  of  the  houses  conjure  the  Monatti  to  make 
haste,  and  the  Monatti  reply  with  curses. 

Having  entered  the  street,  Kenzo  lengthened  his 
strides,  and  determined  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
this  disgusting  spectacle.  His  glance,  however,  fell 
upon  an  object  of  peculiar  compassion,  and  he  paused 
to  contemplate  it,  almost  without  intending  to  do  so. 
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There  descended  from  one  of  these  houses,  and 
approached  the  melancholy  train,  a  lady,  whose  ap- 
pearance announced  her  early  youth  to  be  already 
past,  but  in  her  features  might  be  traced  a  singular 
beauty,  veiled  and  clouded,  although  not  destroyed, 
by  deep  grief  and  the  langour  of  death;  in  short, 
that  sofb  and,  at  the  same  time,  majestic  beauty  which 
belongs  to  the  Lombard  blood.  She  walked  with 
difficulty,  yet  her  step  was  firm;  her  eyes  shed  no 
tears,  yet  you  saw  that  they  had  wept  much;  there 
was  in  her  grief  a  certain  tranquillity  and  depth  which 
announced  a  soul  entirely  absorbed  in  its  affliction. 
But  it  was  not  alone  her  appearance,  which  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  misery  made  her  a  peculiar  object 
of  compassion,  and  reyived  this  sentiment  which  had 
so  long  been  dormant  in  the  human  heart.  She  bore 
in  her  arms  a  little  girl  of  about  nine  years  old,  but 
she  was  dead.  Her  hair  was  parted  over  her  cold 
forehead;  she  was  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  the  purest 
white,  as  if  adorned  by  her  mother's  hands  for  some 
festival  which  had  long  been  promised,  but  which 
was  now  about  to  be  celebrated.  The  lady  held  her 
upright  on  one  arm;  the  child's  bosom  reposed  upon 
hers;  you  would  have  said  she  stUl  lived,  had  not  a 
small  hand,  as  white  as  wax,  hung  with  an  inanimate 
weight,  and  her  head  reposed  upon  the  shoulder  of 
her  mother  with  an  abandon  stronger  than  that  of 
sleep.  Tes,  truly,  this  was  the  mother  1  Even  should 
the  striking  resemblance  of  these  two  countenances 
have  failed  to  evince  the  fact,  the  expression  depicted 
upon  the  living  one  would  clearly  have  pronounced 
them  mother  and  child. 

A  horrible  Monatto  hastened  to  remove  the  little 
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girl  from  her  arm,  betraying,  however,  an  nnusaal 
respect,  an  involuntary  hesitation.  But  the  lady 
drawing  herself  back,  without  exhibiting  either  anger 
or  scorn,  said,  "  No,  do  not  touch  her ;  I  must  place 
her  on  the  car  myself;  here,  take  this;''  and  opening 
her  hand,  she  shewed  the  Monatto  a  purse,  which  she 
then  dropped  into  his  hand.  *' Promise  me,"  she 
resumed,  ^^  not  to  touch  a  hair  of  her  head,  nor  to 
allow  any  one  else  to  do  so,  and  to  inter  her  just  as 
she  is." 

The  Monatto  placed  a  hand  upon  his  heart;  and 
then,  all  eagerness,  and  almost  with  an  obsequious 
manner,  influenced  more  by  the  new  sentiment  which 
subdued  him,  than  by  the  unexpected  reward,  he 
busied  himself  in  making  room  in  his  cart,  fi>r  this 
little  corpse.  The  mother  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the 
child's  forehead,  placed  her  in  the  cart  as  though  upon 
a  bed,  arranged  her  there,  spread  over  her  a  white 
cloth,  and  addressed  these  last  words  to  her:  *' Adieu, 
Cecilia!  repose  in  peace  1  This  evening  we  shall 
meet  again,  never  more  to  be  separated.  Till  then 
pray  for  us;  for  I  will  pray  for  thee  and  for  the  others." 
Then  turning  towards  the  Monatto,  she  said,  "  When 
you  pass  here  towards  evening,  you  will  come  and 
fetch  me — I  shall  not  be  alone." 

Having  said  this  she  returned  into  the  house,  and 
in  a  moment  after  appeared  at  a  window,  bearing  a 
still  younger  child  in  her  arms;  the  child  lived,  but 
there  were  signs  of  death  in  its  countenance.  She 
remained  contemplating  the  unworthy  obsequies  of 
the  poor  Cecilia,  until  she  could  no  longer  discern 
the  cart;  and  then  disappeared.  And  now  what 
remained  for  her  but  to  place  her  only  remaining 
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child  upon  the  bed^  and,  ^J^^g  down  by  its  side,  die 
with  it;  as  the  flower  which  proudly  raises  its  head 
falls  with  the  tender  bud,  under  the  sickle  which^ 
levels  all  the  grass  of  the  field. 

"  O  Lord!"  exclaimed  Renzo,  "save  her!  take  her 
to  thyself,  her,  and  that  poor  little  creature!  They 
have  suffered  enough!  they  have  suffered  enough!" 

Having  recovered  from  this  extraordinary  emotion, 
and  whilst  he  was  endeavouring  to  recollect  the  direc- 
tions which  had  been  given  him,  he  heard  another 
and  very  different  noise,  a  confused  sound  of  imperious 
cries,  of  hoarse  lamentations,  a  weeping  of  women,  a 
screaming  of  children. 

Renzo  pursued  his  way,  his  heart  filled  with  its 
customary  sad  and  obscure  expectation.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  he  perceived  a 
confused  multitude  advancing,  and  he  paused  to 
let  it  pass.  These  were  sick  people  who  were  being 
conducted  to  the  lazaretto ;  some,  forcibly  driven  for- 
ward, resisted  in  vain,  and  cried  in  vain  that  they 
wished  to  die  upon  their  own  beds,  replying  with 
useless  imprecations  to  the  curses  or  commands  of  the 
Monatti  who  conducted  them;  others  pursued  their 
way  in  silence,  without  exhibiting  grief  or  any  other 
sentiment,  like  people  who  had  lost  their  senses. 
There  were  women  with  infants  in  their  arms,  and 
young  children,  who,  more  terrified  by  these  cries,  by 
these  commands,  and  by  this  company,  than  even  by 
the  prospect  of  death,  implored  permission  to  return 
to  their  mothers,  to  their  homes.  And,  alas !  perhaps 
the  very  mother  whom  they  fancied  they  had  left 
sleeping  soundly  had  only  flung  herself  on  her  bed, 
suddenly  seized  with  the  plague,  and  would  lie  there 
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deprived  of  all  consciousness,  until  a  cart  should  carry 
her  away  to  the  lazaretto  or  to  the  grave,  if  the  cart 
should  arrive  somewhat  later.  Or  perhaps  a  misfor- 
tune worthy  of  still  more  bitter  tears!  perhaps  the 
mother  wholly  occupied  with  her  sufferings  has  for- 
gotten every  thing,  even  her  children,  and  has  now 
only  one  thought — the  desire  to  die  in  peace.  How- 
ever, in  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion,  you  might  still 
see  some  examples  of  firmness  and  pity:  there  were 
fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  daughters,  husbands  and 
wives,  who  sustained  their  beloved  ones,  and  accom- 
panied them  on  their  way,  soothing  them  with  words 
of  consolation;  but  it  was  not  alone  the  adults  who 
exhibited  these  virtues;  little  boys  and  girls  guided 
the  steps  of  their  weaker  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
with  the  judgment  and  compassion  belonging  to  a 
more  advanced  age  counselled  them  to  be  obedient, 
and  assured  them  that  they  were  going  to  a  place 
where  all  means  would  be  employed  for  their  re- 
covery. 

In  the  midst  of  the  melancholy  excited  by  such 
objects,  our  traveller  was  seized  with  a  more  lively 
solicitude,  and  one  which  touched  him  more  nearly. 
The  mansion  which  he  sought  must  be  dose  at  hand, 

and  if  among  these  people But  the  whole  train 

having  passed,  and  his  doubt  being  set  at  rest,  he 
turned  towards  a  Mohatto  who  followed,  and  inquired 
for  the  street,  and  for  the  house  of  Don  Ferrante. 
''Curse  thee,  thou  foolf  was  the  reply  which  he 
received.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  to  reply;  but 
perceiving  a  few  paces  off  a  commissary  who  brought 
up  the  train,  and  who  had  a  somewhat  more  Christian 
face,  he  asked  of  him  the  same  question.    The  com- 
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missary^  pointing  with  his  staff  in  the  direction  whence 
he  came,  said,  "  the  first  street  to  the  right,  the  last 
great  house  on  the  left/' 

With  a  fresh  anxiety  in  his  heart,  our  youth  pro- 
ceeded in  this  direction.  Now  arrived  in  the  street, 
he  distinguished  the  mansion  from  among  the  other 
houses,  which  were  meaner  in  appearance;  he  drew 
near  the  portal,  which  was  closed,  took  hold  of  the 
knocker,  and  paused  a  moment  in  the  greatest  state  of 
suspense.  At  length,  however,  he  summoned  courage 
and  boldly  knocked. 

After  a  few  moments  a  window  opened  a  little, 
and  a  woman  shewed  herself  and  looked  down  to  see 
who  this  might  be,  with  a  gloomy  face  which  seemed 
to  say.  Are  these  Monatti  vagabonds,  commissaries, 
anointers,  devils? 

"  Signora,"  said  Renzo  looking  up,  and  with  no 
very  assured  voice,  "  is  there  here  in  service  a  young 
country  girl  of  the  name  of  Lucia?" 

"  She  is  no  longer  here ;  go  along  with  you," 
returned  the  woman,  preparing  to  reclose  the  window. 

"  Only  one  moment  for  the  love  of  God!  She  is 
no  longer  here?    Where  is  she?'' 

''In  the  lazaretto;"  and  she  was  again  about  to 
dose  the  window. 

"  Only  one  moment,  for  the  love  of  heaven !  With 
the  plague?" 

"  Yes,  is  that  anything  new? — eh?  go  your  ways.'' 

**  Oh,  unfortunate  that  I  am!     Wait,  was  she  very 

sick?     How  long  is  it  since ?"     But  this  time 

the  window  had  been  closed  in  reality. 

'^  Signora!  Signora!  one  word  for  charity's  sake! 
for  love  of  your  dead!  I  ask  nothing  that  belongs  to 
you;  ah,  me!"    But  it  was  like  talking  to  the  wall. 
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Afflicted  by  this  intelligence,  and  irritated  at  this 
retreat,  Renzo  seized  the  knocker  again,  and  thuis 
standing  close  to  the  door,  again  raised  it  to  gi^e  a 
violent  knock,  when  he  paused  and  held  it  suspended. 
In  his  agitation  he  turned  round  to  see  whether  there 
were  any  neighbours  from  whom  he  might  obtain 
more  precise  information,  some  explanation,  some 
light  upon  the  subject.  But  the  only  person  he  saw 
was  another  woman  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
paces.  But  she,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of 
terror,  hatred,  impatience,  and  malice,  with  eyes 
which  both  sought  to  observe  him  and  to  gaze  into 
the  distance^^pening  her  mouth  as  though  to  cry 
with  all  her  might,  yet  restraining  her  breath,  raising 
her  two  lean  arms,  and  stretching  forth  her  wrinkled 
talon-like  hands  as  though  to  catch  something,  seemed 
desirous  to  call  people  to  her  without  her  intention 
being  observed.  When  Renzo's  glance  fell  upon  her, 
she  became  still  more  hideous,  and  trembled  like 
some  one  surprised  in  an  evil  deed. 

"  What  the  devil ?  "  began  Renzo,  in  his  turn 

raising  his  arm  towards  the  woman;  but  she  having 
lost  all  hope  that  he  would  be  seized  upon  unawares, 
let  the  cry  which  she  had  until  then  suppressed, 
escape  her:  "  the  anointer!  fall  upon  him!  fall  upon 
him  I  fall  upon  him!  fall  upon  the  anointer!** 

'^  Who?  I!  ah,  lying  sorceress  I  be  silent!*'  shouted 
Renzo,  and  sprang  towards  her  at  once  to  frighten 
and  silence  her.  But  he  soon  found  that  there  was 
more  need  to  think  of  his  own  safety.  At  the  screams 
of  this  woman  people  rushed  from  all  sides;  certainly 
not  in  such  crowds  as  some  months  before  would  have 
been  seen  upon  a  similar  occasion;  but  more  than 
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sufficient  to  overpower  a  poor  man.  At  the  same 
time  the  window  again  opened,  and  the  unpolite 
woman  shewed  herself  and  screamed,  ''  Seize  him! 
seize  himl  He  must  be  one  of  the  rogues  who 
wander  about  anointing  worthy  people's  doors." 

Benzo  did  not  pause  to  reflect:  it  seemed  to  him 
much  the  best  to  escape  from  them,  instead  of  waiting 
there  to  argue;  therefore  he  glanced  to  the  right  and 
left  to  see  where  were  the  fewest  people,  and  then 
scampered  off.  He  repulsed  with  a  blow  one  man 
who  opposed  his  passage;  with  a  heavy  blow  of  his 
fist  struck  back  another  who  ran  to  meet  him;  and 
thus  away  he  rushed,  with  a  clenched  fist  raised  in 
the  air,  ready  to  assail  any  one  who  came  in  his  way. 
The  road  before  him  was  clear,  but  behind  was  heard 
the  sound  of  feet,  and  still  louder  than  the  noise  of 
footsteps,  the  savage  cry  of,  ''Upon  himl  upon  him ! 
seize  the  anointer!"  He  knew  not  when  he  should 
be  able  to  pause,  or  where  he  should  find  a  place  of 
safety.  His  anger  became  madness,  his  agony  des- 
pair; his  sight  became  obscured,  he  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  knife,  drew  it,  paused,  turned  round,  his 
countenance  more  grim  and  fierce  than  it  had  ever 
been  before,  and  with  his  arms  stretched  out,  bran- 
dishing the  glittering  blade,  he  cried,  ''Come  on, 
such  as  have  courage!  Come  on,  ye  rascals!  I  will 
anoint  you  truly  with  this." 

But  he  saw  with  astonishment,  and  with  a  confused 
sentiment  of  pleasure,  that  his  persecutors  had  already 
paused  at  some  distance,  and  stood  there  continuing 
to  shout,  and  make  with  their  hands  certain  mad 
gestures  in  the  air,  as  if  to  attract  the  attention  of 
people  who  were  far  behind  him.     He  again  turned 
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round  and  saw  a  sight  which  his  agitation  had  not 
before  allowed  him  to  see — a  cart  which  advanced 
towards  him — ^nay,  a  whole  train  of  funeral  cars  with 
their  usual  attendants;  and  behind  this  train,  at  some 
distance,  another  crowd  of  people  who  also  longed  to 
fall  upon  the  anointer,  and  thus  inclose  him  on  all 
sides;  but  they  were  also  restrained  by  the  same 
impediment.  Seeing  himself  as  it  were  between  two 
fires,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  what  to  others 
was  an  object  of  terror,  might  be  for  him  a  means  of 
salvation ;  he  thought  that  this  was  no  time  in  which 
to  be  over  nice,  so,  replacing  his  knife,  he  ran  on  to- 
wards the  carts,  passed  the  first,  and  perceived  a  good 
space  unoccupied  in  the  second.  He  formed  his  re- 
solve, gave  a  spring,  and  is  up  in  the  cart,  standing 
on  the  right  foot,  the  left  high  in  the  air,  and  his 
arms  raised  above  his  head. 

"  Well  done,  well  done!"  exclaimed  in  one  voice 
the  Monatti,  some  of  whom  followed  the  convoy  on 
foot,  whilst  others  were  seated  upon  the  carts,  or — to 
describe  the  horrible  scene  as  it  really  was— even 
upon  the  corpses  themselves,  drinking  out  of  a  lai^ 
flask  which  they  passed  round.  '^  Well  done,  a  good 
hit!" 

"  Thou  art  come  to  place  thyself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Monatti;  believe  thou  art  as  safe  as  in  a 
church/'  said  one  of  the  two  Monatti  who  stood  in 
the  cart  into  which  Renzo  had  mounted. 

His  enemies,  upon  the  approach  of  the  train,  had 
for  the  most  part  turned  their  backs  and  taken  to 
their  heels,  never  ceasing  to  cry,  "  Fall  upon  him, 
fall  upon  him,  the  anointer !"  Some  withdrew  more 
slowly,  and  would  every  now  and  then  turn  round 
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with  savage  countenances  and  menacing  gestures  to- 
wards Benzo,  who^  from  his  cart,  answered  them  by 
agitating  his  clenched  fist  in  the  air. 

^*  Only  leave  me  to  manage/'  said  a  Monatto  to 
Benzo,  and  suddenly  tearing  from  a  corpse  a  dirty 
rag,  he  knotted  it  up  in  haste,  and  taking  it  by  one 
corner,  raised  it  like  a  sling,  and  appeared  about  to 
fling  it  among  the  obstinate  crowd,  crying  all  the 
time,  "Wait,  rascals!"  At  this  gesture,  all  fled 
seized  with  horror;  and'Renzo  only  saw  the  retreat- 
ing backs  of  his  enemies,  and  their  heels,  which  were 
rapidly  raised  in  the  air. 

Among  the  Monatti  there  arose  a  howl  of  triumph, 
a  long  and  noisy  burst  of  laughter. 

"Ah,  ah!  see  whether  we  know  how  to  protect 
honest  men ! "  observed  a  Monatto  to  Benzo:  "  one  of 
us  is  worth  a  hundred  of  those  poltroons.^' 

"  Certainly,  I  can  say  that  I  owe  my  life  to  you," 
replied  Renzo;  "and  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart" 

"  For  what?"  asked  the  Monatto;  "  thou  deservest 
it;  one  can  see  that  thou  art  a  brave  youth.  Thou 
dost  well  to  anoint  this  rabble;  anoint  them,  extirpate 
them,  for  they  are  good  for  nothing,  except  when 
they  are  dead,  they  curse  us  for  the  life  we  lead,  and 
say  that,  the  plague  once  at  an  end,  they  will  have  us 
hanged.  They  will  all  be  at  an  end  before  the  plague, 
however;  and  the  Monatti  will  be  left  to  sing  for 
victory,  and  make  merry  in  Milan." 

'*  Long  live  the  plague,  and  perish  the  mob!"  ex- 
claimed another;  and  proposing  this  beautiful  toast, 
he  applied  the  flask  to  his  mouth,  and  holding  it  fast 
to  his  lips,  spite  of  the  jolting  of  the  cart,  he  took  a 
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long  draughty  and  then  passed  it  on  to  Renzo,  saying, 
"  Drink  our  health." 

"  I  wish  it  you  with  all  my  heart/*  returned  Renzo, 
"  but  I  am  not  thirsty;  I  have  no  great  desire  to  drink 
just  at  the  present  moment." 

''  Thou  hast  had  a  good  fright,  it  seems  to  me," 
said  the  Monatto;  "  thou  hast  the  air  of  a  peaceful 
man;  thou  shouldest  have  another  air  to  play  the 
anointer  with." 

"  Every  one  does  as  well  as  he  can/'  remarked 
the  other. 

"  Give  me  to  drink/*  said  one  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed on  foot  beside  the  cart,  ''  for  I  also  wish  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  this  good  master,  who  finds 

himself  in  such  good  company there,  there,  in 

this  beautiful  carriage." 

And,  with  an  atrocious  and  horrible  laugh,  he 
pointed  to  the  cart  which  preceded  the  one  in  which 
poor  Renzo  stood.  Then  composing  his  countenance 
to  a  gravity  even  yet  more  grim  and  felonious,  he 
made  a  low  reverence  towards  the  cart,  and  continued, 
*'  Do  you  permit,  my  dear  master,  a  poor  wretch  of  a 
Monatto  to  taste  of  your  cellar?  You  see  very  well 
what  manner  of  life  we  lead;  we  are  those  who  have 
placed  you  in  your  carriage  to  conduct  you  to  the 
country.  Besides,  wine  soon  makes  your  lordships 
ill;  the  poor  Monatti  have  good  stomachs." 

And  amidst  the  laughter  of  his  companions,  he 
took  the  flask  and  raised  it  to  his  lips;  but  before 
drinking  he  turned  towards  Renzo,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  him,  said,  with  a  certain  insulting  com- 
passion, ''  The  devil,  with  whom  thou  hast  made  thy 
compact,  must  needs  be  very  young — for,  if  we  had 
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not  been  here  to  save  thee,  he  would  have  assisted 
thee  finely."  And  then,  amidst  a  fresh  burst  of 
laughter,  he  applied  the  bottle  to  his  lips. 

"  And  we — and  we ! "  shouted  more  voices  from 
the  cart  which  preceded  our  hero.  This  scoundrel, 
after  drinking  as  much  as  he  chose,  handed  with  both 
hands  the  large  flask  to  his  friends,  who  passed  it 
from  one  to  another,  until  one  of  them  having  emptied 
it,  whirling  it  in  the  air  several  times,  flung  it  upon 
the  pavement,  shouting,  "Long  live  the  plague!'' 
After  these  words  he  began  singing  one  of  their 
infamous  songs;  and  immediately  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  voices  of  the  whole  horrible  chorus.  This 
infernal  chanting,  mingling  with  the  ringing  of  the 
little  bells,  the  sound  of  the  wheels,  and  the  tramp 
of  the  horses,  resounded  in  the  silent  void  of  the 
streets,  and  echoed  in  the  houses,  painfully  depressing 
the  hearts  of  the  few  remaining  inhabitants. 

But  may  not  sometimes  even  a  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstance turn  out  to  your  advantage  ?  The  danger 
which  Benzo  had  been  in  a  moment  before  had  ren- 
dered the  company  of  these  living  and  these  dead 
more  than  tolerable;  and  now  this  music  was  almost 
agreeable  to  him,  relieving  him  as  it  did  from  the 
annoyance  of  such  a  horrible  conversation.  Still  very 
much  troubled  and  excited,  he,  in  his  heart,  returned 
thanks  to  Providence  for  having  escaped  out  of  this 
misfortune  without  having  suflered  any  injury  him- 
self, or  having  himself  injured  any  one;  and  he  prayed 
that  Providence  would  now  assist  him  in  liberating 
himself  from  his  liberators.  He  was  all  alert,  watch* 
ing  the  Monatti,  noticing  the  streets,  so  as  to  choose 
his  time  and  quietly  descend  without  giving  them 
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occasion  to  make  any  noise^  any  scene  which  might 
excite  the  attention  of  passers-by. 

All  at  once,  upon  turning  a  comer,  he  seemed  to 
recognise  the  place;  he  looked  about  him  more  at- 
tentively, and  felt  sure  that  he  was  right.  Do  you 
know  where  he  was?  He  was  near  the  Eastern-gate, 
in  that  very  street  along  which  twenty  months  before 
he  had  walked  so  leisurely  when  entering  Milan,  and 
down  which  he  had  fled  so  quickly  when  departing. 
It  directly  occurred  to  him  that  this  street  led  to  the 
lazaretto,  and  his  having  been  conducted  to  this  very 
street  without  any  exertion  of  his  own,  he  considered 
an  especial  act  of  Providence,  and  regarded  it  as  a 
good  omen.  Just  at  this  point  a  commissary  came 
towards  the  train  of  carts,  shouting  with  all  his  might 
to  the  Monatti  to  stop.  The  train  paused  as  it  was 
commanded,  and  the  song  changed  itself  into  a  noisy 
dialogue.  One  of  the  Monatti  who  were  in  the  cart 
with  Renzo  jumped  to  the  ground;  and  Renzo  sajring 
to  the  other,  "  1  thank  you  for  your  charity;  God 
will  reward  you  for  it;"  jumped  down  also. 

"  Go,  go  along  with  thee,poor  wretch  of  an  anointer,'* 
replied  the  Monatto;  ''thou  art  not  the  one  who  will 
destroy  Milan.'* 

Fortunately  there  happened  to  be  no  one  near  who 
heard  what  was  said.  The  train  had  halted  to  the 
left  of  the  road.  Renzo  quickly  bent  his  steps  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  hastily  hurried  on  to  the  bridge ; 
having  crossed  it,  he  soon  recognised  the  Capuchin 
convent,  approached  the  gate,  saw  an  angle  of  the 
lazaretto,  passed  through  the  outer  fence,  and  then 
the  exterior  of  this  miserable  enclosure  lay  before 
him.   This  scene  gave  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  misery 
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contained  within  the  walls,  nevertheless  it  was  a 
scene,  vast,  various,  and  almost  impossible  to  describe. 
Along  the  two  walls  which  from  this  point  presented 
themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  was  one  con- 
tinual stir;  companies  of  sick  people  were  being  con- 
ducted to  the  lazaretto;  others  were  seen  seated  or 
lying  upon  the  banks  of  the  deep  ditch  which  sur- 
rounded the  building:  their  strength  had  either 
proved  insufficient  to  carry  them  within  the  asylum, 
or  else  issuing  forth  in  despair,  they  had  found  them- 
selves too  weak  to  proceed.  Other  poor  wretches 
wandered  about  like  idiots,  and  not  a  few  were  raving 
mad;  one  stood  all  animated,  relating  his  imaginations 
to  another  unfortunate  who  lay  on  the  earth,  oppress- 
ed with  the  disease;  another  was  furious;  another 
looked  around  with  a  joyous  countenance,  as  though 
he  were  present  at  some  merry  spectacle.  In  the 
midst  of  this  sad  gaiety  was  heard  a  loud  and  con- 
tinuous singing;  the  sound  did  not  appear  to  proceed 
from  this  miserable  crowd,  and  yet  it  was  heard  above 
all  the  other  voices.  It  was  a  popular  love  song,  gay 
and  jocular,  one  of  that  class  called  by  the  Milanese 
viUanelle.  And  had  you,  directed  by  the  sound,  cast 
your  glance  around,  in  order  to  discover  who  this 
could  be  who,  in  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place, 
was  thus  merry,  you  would  have  seen  a  poor  wretch 
seated  quietly  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  singing  as 
loud  as  he  could,  and  gazing  into  the  sky. 

Renzo  had  scarcely  taken  a  few  steps  along  the 
southern  wall  of  the  edifice  before  he  heard  an  ex- 
traordinary noise  among  the  multitude,  and  voices  in 
the  distance  crying, ''  Take  care,  catch  him!''  Benzo 
stood  on  tip-toe,  and  saw  a  singular  steed  galloping 
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away^  mounted  by  a  still  more  singular  rider.  It  was 
one  of  these  madmen^  who  having  seen  this  beast  free 
and  without  any  guards  standing  near  a  cart,  had 
mounted  him  in  haste,  without  any  saddle,  and  ham- 
mering his  neck  with  his  fist,  and  making  spurs  of 
his  heels,  dashed  madly  forward;  Monatti  followed 
behind,  shouting  with  all  their  might ;  and  all  was 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust  which  hurried  along. 

Thus,  already  confounded  and  wearied  by  all  these 
sights  of  misery,  our  hero  reached  the  gate  of  that 
building  which  enclosed  within  its  walls  perhaps  more 
wretchedness  assembled  in  one  spot  than  he  had  met 
with  throughout  all  the  track  he  had  traversed.  He 
passed  through  the  portal,  and  remained  a  moment 
motionless  under  the  portico. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Let  the  reader  only  picture  to  himself  the  lazaretto 
peopled  with  sixteen  thousand  persons  infected  with 
the  pest.  The  whole  enclosure  was  entirely  occupied^ 
here  with  huts  and  tents^  there  with  carts  and  people  ; 
the  two  long  ranges  of  porticoes^  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left^  were  crowded  with  the  mingled  dead  and 
dying,  extended  upon  sacks  or  upon  straw ;  and  above 
this  immense  den  of  misery  floated  a  dull  murmur, 
something  like  the  distant  sound  of  waves.  Here 
and  there  was  a  going  and  coming,  a  running  about, 
a  stooping  down,  a  rising  up,  of  the  convalescents, 
of  the  sick,  of  attendants.  Such  was  the  spectacle 
which  suddenly  presented  itself  before  Renzo,  and 
riveted  him  to  the  spot,  overpowered  and  agitated. 
We  certainly  do  not  here  propose  minutely  to  de- 
scribe this  spectacle,  neither  would  any  reader  desire 
that  we  should;  but,  following  our  youth  upon  his 
painful  wandering,  we  will  pause  with  him,  and  will 
describe  as  much  of  what  he  saw  as  will  be  necessary 
to  understand  what  he  himself  did,  and  what  hap- 
pened to  him. 

From  the  gate  where  he  had  paused,  as  far  as  the 
little  chapel  which  stood  in  the  middle,  the  whole 
space  seemed  to  be  crowded  with  huts,  and  such-like 
impediments;  at  a  second  glance,  however,  Renzo. 
noticed  that  there  was  a  moving  to  and  fro  of  carts; 
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a  carrying  away  of  property^  so  as  to  make  more 
room :  he  saw  Capuchins  and  laymen  directing  their 
operations^  and  at  the  same  time  sending  away  all 
such  persons  as  had  nothing  to  do  there.  Fearing 
himself  to  be  driven  forth  after  the  same  manner,  he 
hid  himself  among  the  huts. 

He  went  on  from  hut  to  hut,  looking  into  each,  and 
carefully  observing  all  the  beds  which  were  placed 
in  the  open  air,  and  examining  every  countenance, 
either  exhausted  by  suffering,  contracted  by  spasm, 
or  motionless  in  death,  in  search  of  one  countenance 
which  he  nevertheless  dreaded  to  find.  But  having 
already  gone  a  considerable  way,  and  repeated  many, 
many  times  this  sad  examination  without  having  seen 
a  single  woman,  he  imagined  the  women  must  be 
lodged  in  a  separate  quarter.  He  encountered  many 
of  the  attendants  upon  the  sick;  attendants  as  different 
in  their  appearance,  manner,  and  apparel,  as  the  prin- 
ciples were  opposed,  which  had  inspired  them  all 
with  an  equal  strength,  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
separate  vocations :  in  the  Monatti  the  extinction  of 
every  sense  of  compassion — in  the  Capuchins  a  super- 
human compassion.  But  he  preferred  making  no 
inquiries  from  either  class;  and  deliberating  whether 
he  should  proceed,  went  on  until  he  succeeded  in 
finding  women.  Pursuing  his  course,  he  did  not 
cease  looking  around  him;  but  from  time  to  time  he 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  gaze,  saddened  by  the 
spectacle  of  so  much  woe.  But  where  could  he  turn, 
where  rest  his  eyes,  but  upon  fresh  woe! 

The  very  air  and  the  heaven  increased,  if  anything 
could,  the  horror  of  the  scene.  The  heavy  mass 
of  cloud  had  gradually  dispersed  itself  into  smaller 
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clouds,  which  growing  ever  darker  announced  a 
tempestuous  evening.  In  the  midst  of  this  heavy 
and  gloomy  sky  appeared,  as  though  seen  through  a 
thick  veil,  the  disc  of  the  sun,  pale  and  without  ray, 
and  yet,  diffusing  around  a  faint  and  watery  light/- 
darted^  down  a  deadly  and  oppressive  heat.  Every 
now  and  then,  amidst  the  continuous  noise  of  this 
confused  multitude,  was  heard  the  grumbling  of 
thunder,  deep  but  interrupted ;  listening,  you  would 
have  been  unable' to  distinguish  out  of  which  quarter 
it  proceeded,  or  would  even  have  been  inclined  to 
imagine  it  merely  the  distant  rumbling  of  cart  wheels, 
which  suddenly  ceased.  In  the  surrounding  country 
not  a  single  leaf  was  seen  to  stir — ^not  a  bird  to  alight 
upon  or  quit  a  single  tree ;  only  the  swallow  might 
be  observed  suddenly  above  the  roofs  of  the  enclosure 
to  dart  with  extended  wings  to  the  ground,  as  if  to 
skim  along  the  plain;  but,  terrified  by  the  movement 
of  the  crowd,  would  rapidly  ascend  and  fly  away.  It 
was  that  kind  of  weather  in  which,  among  a  company 
of  travellers,  there  is  no  one  found  to  break  the  general 
silence:  when  the  hunter  pursues  his  way  absorbed 
in  thought,  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  earth;  when  the 
peasant  labouring  in  the  fields  unconsciously  ceases  his 
song;  or,  in  short,  that  weather  which  is  a  forerunner 
of  a  tempest,  when  nature,  motionless  without,  appears 
agitated  by  some  internal  convulsion,  which  oppresses 
every  living  being,  adds  an  unspeakable  weariness 
to  every  action,  and  makes  even  idleness  and  exist- 
ence itself  painful.  But  in  this  place,  destined  to 
suffering  and  death,  human  beings  already  seized  with 
sickness  sunk  under  this  oppression— the  unhappy 
victims  were  seen  to  sink  by  hundreds;  the  last 
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struggle  was  more  painful — the  groans  more  suffo- 
cating ;  perhaps  never  in  this  abode  of  woe  had  so 
cruel  an  hour  as  this  been  passed. 

Already  had  our  youth  wandered  a  considerable 
way  upon  his  fruitless  search  through  this  labyrinth 
of  hutSy  when^  amidst  the  variety  of  lamentations  and 
confusion  of  the  general  hum,  he  began  to  distinguish 
a  singular  mixture  of  crying  and  bleating;  at  length 
he  arrived  at  a  wooden  partition,  from  whence  pro- 
ceeded this  extraordinary  sound.  Renzo  placed  an 
eye  to  a  larger  aperture  formed  between  two  planks, 
and  looked  into  an  enclosure  which  was  scattered  over 
with  little  huts;  within  which  were  seen — not  the 
usual  invalids — but  infants  lying  upon  mattresses^ 
pillows,  or  sheets  spread  out;  nurses  and  other  women 
were  busied  about  them.  But  what  more  than  all 
the  rest  attracted  and  fixed  the  attention  were  she- 
goats  mingling  among  the  nurses,  and  acting  as  their 
assistants.  This  was,  in  short,  a  hospital  for  infants; 
such  a  one  as  was  permitted  by  the  place  and  by  the 
times.  It  was,  I  say,  a  singular  spectacle  to  see  some 
of  these  animals  standing  quietly  above  the  poor  little 
creatures,  and  giving  them  to  suck;  whilst  another 
goat,  hearing  a  wail,  would  hasten  to  the  spot  with  a 
maternal  instinct,  and  pausing  near  the  little  innocent, 
would  seek  to  place  itself  above  its  nursling,  bleating 
and  agitating  itself,  as  if  to  call  some  one  to  the 
assistance  of  both. 

Here  and  there  were  seated  nurses  with  infants  at 
the  breast;  some  in  such  an  attitude  of  love,  that  the 
question  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  whether 
they  had  been  attracted  thither  by  the  love  of  gain, 
or  by  that   spontaneous  charity  which   seeks  the 
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afflicted  and  abandoned.  One  of  them^  wearied  and 
exhausted,  remoyed  from  her  bosom  a  little  wailing 
wretch,  and  sorrowfully  went  in  search  of  a  goat 
which  would  be  better  able  to  fulfil  her  vocation. 
Another,  gazing  with  looks  of  compassion  upon  the 
nursling  which  had  dropped  asleep,  and  gently  kissing 
it,  went  into  a  hut  to  lay  it  down  upon  a  mattress. 
But  a  third,  abandoned  her  bosom  to  the  little 
stranger,  not  with  an  air  of  negligence,  but  of  pre- 
occupation, and  gazed  into  the  heavens;  and  upon 
what  did  she  meditate  in  such  an  attitude,  with  such 
a  look?  upon  an  infant  whom  she  had  given  birth  to, 
who  perhaps  but  a  little  time  before  had  drawn  its 
nourishment  from  this  same  bosom;  nay,  who  perhaps 
had  expired  upon  it  I  Other  women  performed  other 
offices.  One  ran  towards  a  famished  infant,  and 
carrying  it  away  in  her  arms,  laid  it  down  beside  a 
she-goat  which  was  feeding  from  a  heap  of  fresh 
grass,  and  now  by  harsh  words,  now  by  caresses, 
sought  to  induce  the  inexpert  animal  to  perform  its 
duty.  Another  ran  to  remove  a  poor  little  creature 
whom  a  goat,  intent  upon  nourishing  another  nursling, 
trampled  upon  with  her  hoof;  whilst  this  one  carried 
her  little  foster-child  up  and  down,  rocking  him  in 
her  arms,  seeking  now  to  lull  him  to  sleep  with  a 
song,  now  to  soothe  him  with  gentle  words,  calling 
him  by  a  name  which  she  herself  had  given  him. 
There  now  arrived  a  Capuchin  with  a  long  and  very 
white  beard,  carrying  two  little  wailing  babes,  one 
in  either  arm.  He  had  brought  them  from  their 
mothers,  who  had  just  expired.  A  woman  ran  to 
rescue  them,  and  hastened,  looking  about  among  the 
crowd  for  some  one  who  would  take  charge  of  them. 
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More  than  once  Benzo,  hurried  on  by  his  one  all- 
absorbing  thought,  had  moved  from  the  loophole^ 
but  again  he  had  looked  in,  and  remained  yet  another 
moment. 

At  last,  however,  he  again  commenced  his  search, 
continuing  to  walk  along  the  walls  of  this  wooden 
enclosure  until  a  number  of  small  cabins,  built  up 
against  the  partition,  obUged  him  to  turn  out  of  the 
way.  Suddenly  whilst  he  looks  before  him,  studying 
his  path,  an  unexpected,  transient,  instantaneous 
apparition  passes  before  him,  and  fiUs  his  soul  with 
tumultuous  emotion.  He  sees,  at  about  a  hundred 
paces  distant,  a  Capuchin  appear  and  vanish  among 
the  tents^-a  Capuchin  who,  even  at  this  distance, 
and  seen  thus  hastily,  had  the  whole  appearance,  the 
gait,  the  figure  of  Father  Cristoforo.  He  rushed  in 
search  of  the  good  friar  in  the  most  violent  agitation, 
and  wandering  about,  seeking  him  up  and  down,  here 
and  there,  he  at  length  with  the  greatest  joy  again 
beheld  the  form  of  the  same  friar.  He  saw  him  at 
a  little  distance  walking  away  from  a  large  cauldron, 
with  a  porringer  in  his  hand;  he  saw  him  seat  himself 
at  the  entrance  of  a  hut,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  the  porringer  which  he  held  before  him,  and 
glancing  around  him  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  alwap 
on  the  alert,  begin  to  eat.  It  was  in  truth  the  Father 
Cristoforo. 

His  history  from  the  point  where  we  lost  sight  of 
him  until  the  present  time  will  be  related  in  two 
words.  He  had  never  quitted  Rimini,  nor  had  ever 
thought  of  quitting  it,  until  the  plague  breaking  forth 
in  Milan  afforded  him  the  opportunity  which  he  had 
always  desired,  the  opportunity  of  giving  his  life  for 
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his  neighbour.  He  besought  with  much  earnestness 
to  be  summoned  thither  to  assist  and  serre  those  who 
were  attacked  by  the  plague.  The  uncle,  the  Count, 
had  died;  and  in  fact,  at  the  present  moment,  there 
was  a  greater  necessity  for  attendants  upon  the  sick 
than  for  politicians;  therefore  his  request  was  granted 
without  the  slightest  difficulty.  He  immediately 
came  to  Milan,  and  had  now  been  there  about  three 
months. 

But  the  joy  which  Benzo  experienced  upon  meet- 
ing again  with  the  friar  was  only  perfect  for  one 
moment;  even  in  the  very  glance  which  he  gave  to 
ascertain  whether  this  were  really  he,  Renzo  saw 
how  much  the  good  man  was  altered.  His  person 
was  bowed  and  thin ;  his  countenance  thin  also  and 
deathly :  you  saw  an  exhausted  nature,  a  failing  and 
broken  down  frame,  which  was  only  sustained  by  a 
power  of  the  soul. 

He  also  fixing  his  gaze  upon  the  youth  who  ap- 
proached, and  not  daring  to  raise  his  voice,  sought 
by  gestures  to  make  himself  known.  ^'  Oh,  Father 
Cristoforo!"  exclaimed  Senzo,  as  soon  as  he  was  near 
enough  to  be  heard  without  raising  his  voice. 

"  Thou,  here ! "  said  the  friar,  placing  the  porringer 
upon  the  ground,  and  rising  from  his  seat. 

"  How  are  you.  Father?  how  are  you?" 

"  Better  than  many  unfortunates  whom  thou  seest 
here,"  replied  the  friar;  and  his  voice  was  feeble, 
exhausted,  changed  lik^  all  the  rest.  His  eyes  alone 
were  as  they  had  formerly  been,  nay,  were  even  still 
more  lively  and  splendid;  as  though  Love,  elevated 
even  by  the  danger  of  her  work,  had  replaced,  by 
a  more  ardent  and  purer  flame,  the  fire  which  Weak- 
ness was  gradually  extinguishing. 
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**  But  thou/'  pursued  the  Father,  ^^  how  art  thou? 
why  hast  thou  thus  come  to  dare  the  plague  7" 

'^  I  have  already  had  it,  thanks  be  to  heaven.  I 
come in  search  of Lucia." 

"  Lucia  I  is  Lucia  here?" 

"  She  is  here:  at  least,  I  hope  to  God  that  she  may 
still  be  here.'' 

"Is  she  thy  wife?'* 

"O  my  dear  Fatherl  no,  alas!  she  is  not  my  wife. 
Do  you  know  nothing  of  all  that  has  occurred?" 

**No,  my  son;  since  God  removed  me  from  you, 
I  have  heard  nothing  more;  but  now  that  He  has  sent 
thee  to  me,  I  can  assure  thee  that  I  should  very  much 
like  to  know  all.    But the  banishment?" 

"  You  know  then  all  that  they  did  to  me?" 

" But  thou,  what  hast  thou  done?" 

"  Listen:  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  was  prudent  that 
day  in  Milan,  I  should  tell  a  lie;  but  I  have  com- 
mitted no  evil  deed." 

"  I  believe  thee,  and  I  even  believed  this  before.*' 

"  Now  then,  I  can  tell  you  all." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  friar;  and  he  took  a 
few  steps  out  of  the  hut,  calling  *  Father  Vittore ! ' 
After  a  few  minutes  a  young  Capuchin  •  appeared, 
whom  Father  Cristoforo  addressed,  saying,  "  do  me 
the  kindness.  Father  Vittore,  to  watch  for  me  over 
our  poor  patients,  whilst  I  remain  here  a  short  time; 
but,  nevertheless,  if  any  one  wants  me,  let  me  be 
called.  Especially  that  man,  if  he  give  the  slightest 
sign  of  returning  consciousness,  inform  me  imme- 
diately." 

"Do  not  fear,"  replied  the  young  man;  and  then 
the  old  man  turned  towards  Benzo,  "  let  us  enter," 
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said  he  to  him.  ''But/'  added  he  suddenly,  and 
paused — ''it  appears  to  me  that  thou  art  exhausted; 
thou  must  be  hungry.'^ 

**  So  I  am,"  said  Renzo,  "  now  that  you  make  me 
think  of  it;  I  remember  that  I  have  not  yet  broken 
my  fast." 

"  Wait/^  said  the  friar;  and  taking  another  por- 
ringer, he  went  to  fill  it  out  of  the  caldron,  returned, 
and  presented  it  to  Benzo  with  a  spoon,  making  him 
sit  down  upon  a  sack  that  served  him  for  a  bed.  He 
then  went  to  a  cask  which  stood  in  one  comer,  drew 
some  wine  from  it,  and  placed  it  upon  a  small  table 
before  his  guest.  He  then  took  his  own  porringer, 
and  seated  himself  beside  Renzo. 

"  0  Father  Cristoforo !  "  exclaimed  the  youth, "  is  it 
then  proper  for  you  to  do  such  things  ?  But  you  are 
always  the  same.     I  thank  you  truly  from  my  heart." 

"'Do  not  thank  me,^'  said  the  friar;  "this  is  the 
property  of  the  poor;  but  in  this  moment  thou  also 
art  one  of  the  poor.  But  now  tell  me  all  that  I  do 
not  know,  tell  me  about  our  poor  Lucia,  and  try  to 
tell  it  in  a  few  words,  for  there  is  but  little  time,  and 
there  is  a  deal  to  be  done,  as  thou  mayst  see." 

Renzo  commenced  between  one  spoonfril  and 
another  to  relate  Lucia's  history;  how  she  had  been 
received  into  the  monastery  at  Monza;  how  she  had 
been  carried  off At  these  images  of  her  suffer- 
ings and  dangers,  and  at  the  thought  that  he  himself 
had  conducted  the  poor  innocent  girl  to  this  place — 
the  good  friar  remained  breathless;  but  he  breathed 
again,  hearing  how  she  had  been  miraculously  liber- 
ated, had  returned  to  her  mother,  and  been  placed 
with  the  Donna  Prassede. 

g2 
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*^  Now  I  will  tell  you  about  myself/'  said  Benzo; 
and  he  briefly  related  the  adventures  of  the  &Aal  day 
in  Milan,  and  his  flight;  how  he  had  lived,  removed 
from  his  home;  and  how,  every  thing  being  now  in 
confusion,  he  had  risked  going  to  his  native  place; 
how  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  Agnese;  and  how 
he  had  learned  in  Milan  that  Lucia  was  at  the 
lazaretto.  *^  And  here  I  am,''  he  concluded,  to  seek 
for  her,  to  see  whether  she  still  lives,  and  whether 

she  will  have  anything  to  say  to  me — for 

sometimes.'' 

*^  But,"  asked  the  friar,  "  hast  thou  any  knowledge 
of  where  she  has  been  placed^-of  when  she  came 
here  ?" 

<^  None,  my  dear  Father;  I  only  know  that  she  is 
here,  if  she  still  lives." 

''  Oh,  my  poor  son  I  but  what  search  hast  thou 
made  here?" 

"  I  have  wandered  up  and  down,  but  I  have  seen 
scarcely  anything  but  men.  I  have  thought  that  the 
women  must  be  in  a  separate  quarter,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  reach  it;  if  it  is  so,  you  will  be  able  to 
tell  me.'* 

.  "  Dost  thou  not  know,  my  son,  that  all  men  are 
prohibited  from  entering,  all  who  have  no  commis- 
sion ?" 

"  Well,  and  what  could  happen  to  me?" 

^^  This  law  is  just  and  wholesome,  my  dear  son; 
and  if  the  excessive  misery  prevents  its  being  observed 
in  its  full  rigour,  is  this  a  reason  that  an  honest  man 
should  transgress  it?" 

"  But,  Father  Cristoforol"  exclaimed  Benzo — 
"  Lucia  ought  to  be  my  wife ;  you  know  how  we  have 
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been  separated ;  it  is  already  twenty  months  that  I 
have  suffered;  I  have  borne  my  sufferings  patiently ; 
I  have  risked  many  things  in  coming   here,  and 

now " 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  say,"  replied  the  friar, 
replying  rather  to  his  own  thoughts  than  to  the  youth's 
words:  "  Thou  art  come  here  with  good  intentions, 
and  would  to  God  that  all  those  who  have  free  access 
to  this  place  would  conduct  themselves  as  I  feel  sure 
that  thou  wilt  conduct  thyself.  God,  who  certainly  will 
bless  thee  for  this  thy  constancy,  thy  perseverance,  in 
desiring  and  seeking  after  her  whom  he  gave  thee, 
God,  who  is  more  rigorous  than  men,  yet  at  the  same 
time  more  indulgent,  will  not  regard  what  there  may 
be  irregular  in  thy  manner  of  seeking  her.  Only 
recollect,  that  we  shall  both  of  us  have  to  render 
account  of  thy  conduct  in  this  place ;  to  men,  perhaps 
not,  but  to  God  without  doubt  Come  here,"  and 
saying  this,  he  rose,  as  did  Renzo  also  immediately, 
who  having  listened  attentively  to  all  the  good  friar's 
words,  had,  nevertheless,  at  the  same  time  taken 
counsel  with  himself  and  determined,  as  had  been 
his  first  intention,  not  to  mention  Lucia's  promise. 
"  If  he  were  to  hear  this,"  thought  he  to  himself, 
"  he  would  certainly  discover  some  other  difficulty. 
Oh,  if  I  find  her,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter;  or and  then what  use  would 

it  be  r 

Having  led  him  to  the  entrance  of  the  hut,  the 
friar  continued;  **  Listen,  our  Father  Felice,  who  is 
the  president  of  the  lazaretto,  conducted  the  few  who 
have  recovered  to  a  certain  quarter,  where  they  are 
to  observe  the  quarantine.     Thou  canst  see  the  church 
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there  in  the  middle  of  the  enclosure/'  and  raising  his 
lean  and  trembling  hand,  he  indicated  to  the  left  tibe 
cnpola  of  the  chapel,  which  towered  above  the  miser- 
able tents;  and  then  continued,  *^  there  thej  will 
assemble,  to  issue  forth  in  procession  through  the  gate 
by  which  thou  must  have  entered." 

'^  Ah!  then  it  was  for  this  that  people  were  so  busy 
clearing  the  way." 

^'  Yes,  certainly ;  and  thou  must  also  have  heard 
the  tolling  of  a  belL" 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

'^  This  is  the  second  time  it  has  tolled;  the  third 
time  they  will  be  all  assembled;  the  Father  Felice 
will  address  a  short  discourse  to  them,  and  then  will 
depart  with  them.  Go  there  also;  seek  to  place 
thyself  behind  the  people,  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
where,  without  disturbing  any  one  or  being  remarked, 

thou  canst  see  them  pass  by — and  see and  see 

whether  she  is  there.  If  God  has  not  permitted  this 
to  be;  this  side,''  and  here  he  again  raised  his  hand; 
pointing  to  that  side  of  the  edifice  which  was  in  front 
of  them — "  this  side  of  the  edifice  and  a  portion  of 
the  field  beyond  are  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  women. 
Thou  wilt  perceive  a  kind  of  palisade  which  separates 
the 'two  quarters,  it  is  interrupted  and  open  in  some 
places,  80  that  thou  wilt  experience  no  difiiculty  in 
entering.  When  thou  art  once  within,  if  thou  dost 
give  offence  to  no  one,  roost  probably  no  one  will 
address  a  word  to  thee.  If,  however,  thou  shouldst 
meet  with  any  obstacle,  only  say  that  the  Father  Cris- 

toforo  da knows  thee,  and  will  render  account 

of  thy  conduct.     Seek  for  her  with  faith  and 

with  resignation.     For  remember,  that  it  is  no  small 
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thing  thou  art  come  to  seek  here;  thou  dost  seek  a 
living  person  in  the  lazaretto !  Ah,  if  thou  didst  only 
know  how  many  times  I  have  seen  this  population 
renewed  I   how  many  I  have  seen  borne  away  I  how 

very  few  issue  forth  I Go  prepared  to  offer  a 

sacrifice *' 

''  Ye3, 1  understand  I "  interrupted  Benzo,  his  eyes 
flashing,  and  his  whole  countenance  changed;  "  yes, 
I  understand  I  I  go;  I  will  look,  I  will  seek  her  in 
every  place,  again  and  again,  throughout  the  whole 

lazaretto,  up  and  down and  if  I  do  not  find 

her '' 

'^  And  if  thou  dost  not  find  her?^'  asked  the  friar, 
with  a  serious  air,  and  a  look  full  of  admonition. 

But  Benzo,  whose  anger  had  been  rekindled  by 
this  doubt,  was  wholly  blinded  by  his  passion,  and 
continued,  ''  If  I  do  not  find  her,  I  shall  manage  to 
find  some  one  else.  Either  in  Milan,  in  his  own 
wicked  palace,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  or  in  the 
devil's  house,  I  will  meet  with  this  scoundrel  who 
has  separated  us;  with  this  rascal,  without  whom 
Lucia  would  have  been  mine  these  twenty  months; 
and  then,  if  we  had  been  destined  to  die,  at  least  we 
should  have  died  together.  If  this  villain  yet  lives, 
I  will  find  him " 

"  Benzo  I '^  cried  the  firiar,  seizing  him  by  the  arm, 
and  regarding  him  yet  more  severely. 

^'  And  if  I  find  him,"  continued  Benzo,  still  .blinded 
by  passion,  ''  if  the  plague  has  not  already  done 
justice  —  -  It  is  no  longer  the  time  when  a  poltroon, 
surrounded  by  his  followers,  may  with  impunity  drive 
honest  people  to  despair,  and  then  laugh  at  them: 
the  time  has  arrived  when  men  meet  face  to  face; 
and 1  will  do  justice!" 
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"  Unhappy  youth!''  cried  Father  Cristoforo,  with 
a  voice  which  had  assumed  all  its  fonner  strength  and 
depth,  "  unhappy  youth!''  and  his  bowed  head  was 
raised;  his  cheeks  coloured  themselyes  with  their 
ancient  life,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  an  almost 
terrific  fire.  ^'  Behold,  unfortunate ! "  and  whilst 
he  held,  and  violently  shook  Renzo's  arm  with  one 
of  his  hands,  he  pointed  with  the  other  towards 
as  much  of  the  melancholy  scene  as  lay  before 
them.  '*  Behold,  it  is  He  who  chastises!  It  is 
He  who  judges,  and  is  not  judged!  It  is  He  who 
scourges,  and  yet  pardons!  But  thou  worm  of  the 
earth,  thou  desire  to  do  justice!  Thou — dost  thou 
know  what  justice  is?     Go,  unfortunate  one,  go! 

I  will  hope  I  have  hoped,  that  before  I  die, 

God  would  give  me  the  consolation  of  hearing  that 
my  poor  Lucia  was  aUve;  nay,  would  permit  me 
perhaps  to  see  her,  and  hear  her  promise  that  she 
would  send  a  prayer  towards  this  grave  where  I  shall 
repose.  Go,  thou  hast  destroyed  my  hope.  .God  has 
not  left  her  on  earth  for  thee;  and  surely,  thou  art 
not  audacious  enough  to  fimcy  thyself  worthy  to  be 
consoled  by  God.  He  will  think  of  her,  for  she  is  one 
of  those  for  whom  are  reserved  the  joys  of  eternity. 
Go !  I  have  no  longer  time  to  attend  to  thee." 

And  saying  this,  he  flung  Benzo's  arm  away  firom 
him,  and  bent  his  steps  towards  a  cabin  of  the  sick. 

''Ah,  Father!"  said  Benzo,  following  him  with  a 
supplicating  air,  ''will  you  send  me  away  in  this 
manner?" 

"  How?"  resumed  the  Capuchin  in  a  no  less  severe 
voice.  "Art  thou  daring  enough  to  imagine  that 
I  should  steal  the  time  of  these  afflicted  ones,  who 
expect  that  I  shall  speak  to  them  of  the  pardon  of 
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God,  merely  to  listen  to  thy  mad  words,  to  thy  pro- 
posals of  vengeance?  I  listened  to  thee  when  thou 
didst  ask  for  consolation  and  assistance;  I  abandoned 
charity,  for  charity;  but  now  that  thy  heart  is  inll  of 
yengeance,  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  me  ?  Go !  I 
have  seen  expire  here,  the  injured  who  have  pardoned 
their  injurers;  injurers  who  have  groaned  and  lamented 
that  they  could  no  longer  humble  themselves  before 
those  they  had  offended;  I  have  wept  with  both;  but 
with  thee  what  have  I  to  do  ?  " 

*^  Ah,  I  pardon  him !  I  pardon  him,  in  truth,  I 
pardon  him  for  ever  I "  exclaimed  the  youth. 

^'Eenzo!''  said  the  friar,  with  a  calmer  severity; 
''reflect  a  little,  and  tell  me  how  many  times  thou 
hast  pardoned  him." 

The  Capuchin  receiving  no  reply  for  some  time, 
suddenly  bowed  his  head,  and  in  a  still  calmer  voice 
continued, "  thou  knowest  wherefore  I  wear  this  habit." 

Benzo  hesitated. 

"  Thou  knowest !''  resumed  the  old  man. 

"  I  know,"  replied  Renzo. 

"  I  also  was  filled  with  hatred:  I  who  have  repri- 
manded thee  for  a  thought,  for  a  word.  The  man 
whom  I  cordially  hat-ed,  whom  I  hated  for  a  long 
time,  I  have  murdered." 

"  Yes,  but  he  was  an  oppressor,  one  of  those " 

"Hush!'*  interrupted  the  friar:  "if  this  were  a 
good  reason,  dost  not  thou  think  I  should  have  dis- 
covered it  in  these  thirty  years?  Ah !  if  I  could  only 
infuse  now  into  thy  heart  the  sentiment  which  I  have 
ever  since  and  still  experience  for  the  man  I  hated — if  I 

could — I but  God  can.    He  will !  Listen,  Benzo: 

He  wishes  thee  more  happiness  than  thou  canst  wish 
for  thyself;  thou  hast  been  able  to  scheme  vengeance 
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but  He  has  sufficient  power^  and  sufficient  mercj,  to 
prevent  thee  from  putting  it  into  execution.  Thou 
knowest  well;  thou  hast  many  times  said  that  He  is 
able  to  arrest  the  arm  of  the  oppressor;  but  know  also 
that  He  is  able  to  stay  the  arm  of  the  vindictive. 
And  because  thou  art  poor,  because  thou  art  injured, 
dost  thou  believe  that  He  is  not  able  to  defend  a  man 
whom  He  has  created  after  his  image?  Dost  thou 
believe  that  He  wUl  permit  thee  to  do  all  then  dost 
desire?  No !  But  dost  thou  know  what  He  can  do? 
He  can  hate  thee,  and  condemn  thee  I  He  can^  owing 
to  this  sentiment  which  animates  thee,  remove  from 
thee  every  blessing !  For,  in  whatever  manner  thy 
affairs  may  go  on,  whatever  fortune  may  be  thine, 
recollect  that  all  will  be  chastisement,  until  thou  shalt 
have  pardoned  him  so  completely  that  thou  no  longer 
canst  say — I  pardon  him/' 

"  Yes,  yes,'^  said  Renzo,  very  much  moved,  and 
filled  with  confusiony  ''  I  feel  that  I  have  never  really 
pardoned  him;  I  feel  that  I  have  spoken  as  a  brute, 
and  not  as  becomes  a  Christian;  and  now,  with  the 
grace  of  God,  I  pardon  him  truly  from  my  heart.'' 

"  And  if  thou  shouldst  see  him?" 

"  I  would  pray  the  Lord  that  He  would  give  me 
patience,  and  would  touch  his  heart.'' 

'^  Thou  shouldst  recollect  that  the  Lord  has  told  us 
not  alone  to  pardon,  but  to  love  our  enemies!  Thou 
shouldst  recollect  that  He  has  so  loved  his,  as  to  die 
for  them!" 

"  Yes,  with  His  aid,  I  wiU  endeavour  to  do  His 
will." 

"  Well,  come  with  me.  Thou  hast  said:  I  will  find 
him,  and  thou  shalt.  Come,  and  behold  him  whom 
thou  couldst  continue  to  hate,  him  for  whom  thou 
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coul^st  desire  evil,  and  against  whose  life  thou  wouldst 
arm  thyself/'  And  taking  Renzo's  hand,  he  pressed 
it  with  all  the  vigour  of  a  young  man,  and  then  moved 
away.  Renzo  not  daring  to  question  anything,  followed 
him. 

After  a  few  steps,  the  friar  paused  near  the  entrance 
of  a  hut,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Renzo's  countenance 
with  a  mingled  gravity  and  tenderness,  and  then 
entered  with  him. 

The  first  thing  which  met  their  eyes  was  a  sick 
man  seated  upon  some  straw;  a  sick  man  who  was  no 
longer  in  danger,  nay,  who  even  appeared  almost 
convalescent.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  Father,  he 
shook  his  head,  as  if  to  say,  no;  the  Father  bowed 
his  with  an  air  of  sadness  and  resignation.  Renzo 
meanwhile  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  surrounding  objects 
with  a  restless  curiosity;  he  observed  three  or  four 
other  sick  people,  and  distinguished  one  in  particular 
lying  in  a  comer  upon  a  mattress,  wrapped  in  a  sheet, 
with  a  gentleman's  cloak  flung  over  him  by  way  of 
coverlet;  Renzo  regarded  this  figure  attentively,  and 
recognising  Don  Rodrigo,  stepped  back.  But  the 
friar  again  strongly  pressing  his  arm,  drew  him  to  the 
foot  of  the  couch,  and  stretching  forth  his  arm,  pointed 
to  the  man  who  lay  there. 

The  unfortunate  lay  there  motionless;  his  eyes 
were  wide  open,  but  without  any  expression;  the 
countenance  was  pale,  and  here  and  there  was  seen 
a  black  spot;  the  lips  were  also  black  and  swollen; 
it  would  have  appeared  the  countenance  of  a  corpse, 
had  not  a  violent  contraction  given  signs  of  a  tenacious 
life.  The  chest  heaved  every  now  and  then  with  a 
painful  respiration;  the  right  hand  uncovered  by  the 
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doakj  was  seen  pressed  to  his  heart;  the  fingers  were 
all  livid,  and  black  at  the  ends. 

"  Thou  seest!^^  said  the  friar ,  in  a  low  and  soleiim 
tone,  **  This  may  be  a  chastisement;  this  may  be  a 
mercy.  The  same  sentiment  which  thou  dost  now 
feel  for  this  man  who  has  offended  thee,  God  will  feel 
towards  thee  at  the  day  of  reckoning.  Bless  him, 
and  thou  shalt  be  blessed.  Four  days  has  he  lain 
here  in  the  state  thou  .seest  him,  without  giving  any 
sign  of  consciousness.  It  may  be  the  Lord  is  inclined 
to  grant  him  an  hour  of  repentance,  but  desires  to  be 
besought  for  it  by  thee;  perhaps  He  desires  that  thy 
prayers  should  be  mingled  with  those  of  our  innocent 
Lucia;  perhaps  He  will  reserve  this  grace  for  thy 
prayers  alone,  for  the  prayers  of  an  afflicted  and 
resigned  heart.  Perhaps  the  salvation  of  this  man's 
soul  and  of  thy  own,  now  alone  depends  upon  thee, 
upon  thy  sentiment  of  pardon,  of  compassion,  of  love."  . 

He  was  silent;  and  joining  his  hands,  he  bowed 
his  head  above  them  and  prayed;  Renzo  did  the  same. 

They  had  remained  a  few  moments  in  this  attitude 
when  the  third  tolling  of  the  bell  was  heard.  They 
both  moved  away  as  if  in  concert,  and  issued  forth. 
They  neither  of  them  either  demanded  questions  or 
made  protestations,  their  countenances  alone  spoke. 

^'  Go,"  said  the  friar,  "  go  prepared  to  praise  God, 
let  it  be  either  in  receiving  a  mercy  or  in  making  a 
sacrifice.  Praise  God,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of 
thy  search.  And  whatever  it  may  be,  come  and  bring 
me  tidings;  we  will  together  praise  Him/' 

Here,  without  anything  more  being  said,  they 
separated;  one  returned  whence  he  had  come,  the 
other  proceeded  towards  the  chapel,  which  was  aboat 
a  hundred  paces  distant. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Who  could 'have  told  Benzo^  a  few  hours  previously, 
that  in  the  very  midst  of  such  a  quest,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  most  dubious  and  decisive  moment, 
his  heart  would  have  been  divided  between  Lucia 
and  Don  Bodrigo?  Yet  so  it  was:  this  pale  counte- 
nance mingled  itself  with  all  the  dear  and  terrible 
images  which  hope  or  fear  alternately  presented  to 
his  mind  during  his  short  walk;  the  words  heard  at 
the  foot  of  that  bed^  were  heard  in  the  midst  of  the 
painful  uncertainty  which  filled  his  soul.  He  was 
unable  to  terminate  a  prayer  for  the  happy  issue  of 
his  great  enterprise  without  completing  the  one  which 
he  had  commenced  at  the  foot  of  Don  Rodrigo's 
couch,  and  which  the  tolling  of  the  bell  had  inter- 
rupted. 

The  octangular  chapel  which  arose,  elevated  upon 
a  low  flight  of  steps  in  the  centre  of  the  lazaretto^ 
was^  in  its  primitive  form,  open  on  all  sides,  without 
any  other  support  than  the  pilasters  and  columns — an 
openwork  fabric,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion; each  side  was  composed  of  an  arch  between  two 
intercolumniations.  Within,  surrounding  what  might 
properly  be  termed  the  church,  ran  another  portico, 
composed  of  eight  arches,  which  corresponded  with 
the  outer  ones;  above  these  arches  rose  a  cupola; 
thus,  the  altar  which  was  erected  in  the  centre,  might 
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be  seen  from  every  window  of  the  lazaretto,  and  from 
every  part  of  the  enclosure.  This  edifice  being  now 
converted  to  quite  a  different  use,  the  openings  haye 
been  walled  up;  but  the  ancient  framework  remain- 
ing untouched,  clearly  indicates  its  former  state  and 
destination. 

Renzo  had  scarcely  arrived  when  he  saw  the  Father 
Felice  appear  in  the  portico  of  the  chapel,  and  place 
himself  in  the  archway  which  looked  towards  the 
city,  and  before  which  the  company  had  assembled  in 
the  plain;  and  by  the  Father's  attitude,  Renzo  per- 
ceived  that  he  had  already  begun  to  preach.  He 
hastened  to  place  himself  behind  the  auditory,  as  had 
been  suggested  to  him.  He  quietly  paused,  and 
hastily  ran  his  eye  over  the  assembly;  but  from  where 
he  stood  he  could  only  see  a  crowd,  one  might  almost 
say  a  pavement  of  heads.  In  the  midst  were  seen  & 
number  of  heads  covered  with  handkerchiefs  or  veils, 
and  in  this  direction  he  gazed  most  attentively;  but 
not  succeeding  in  discovering  anything  more,  he 
raised  his  eyes  towards  the  same  object  which  attracted 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly. 

Renzo  was  touched  and  filled  with  awe  at  the 
venerable  preacher's  aspect;  and  he  listened  to  this 
portion  of  his  solemn  address  with  as  much  attention 
as  remained  to  him  in  such  a  moment  of  expectation. 

''  Let  us  give  one  thought  to  the  thousands  who 
have  gone  forth  through  yonder  gate;''  and  he, raising 
his  finger,  indicated  over  his  shoulder  the  gate  which 
led  to  the  cemetery  of  San  Gregorio,  which  might 
then  be  called  an  immense  grave.  '^  Let  us  cast  one 
glance  upon  the  thousands  who  still  remain  here, 
uncertain  by  which  gate  they  shall  issue  forth:  let  lu 
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cast  one  glance  upon  ourselves^  this  small  number 
who  are  saved.     Bless  the  Lord.     Bless  Him  for  His 
justice!   bless  Him  for  His  mercy  I    bless  Him  for 
death  I  bless  Him  for  health!  bless  Him  for  the  choice 
which  He  has  made  of  us!     Oh  my  children,  where- 
fore should  this  have  been^  but  to  preserve  for  Himself 
a  chosen  people^  corrected  by  affliction  and  animated 
with  gratitude?     That  we,  now  feeling  more  keenly 
that  life  is  His  gift,  should  regard  it  with  that  esteem 
which  as  a  gift  from  Him  it  deserves,  and  that  we 
should  employ  it  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  accept- 
able to  Him.     That  the  memory  of  our  own  suffer- 
ings may  render  us  compassionate  and  full  of  love 
towards  others  who  suffer.     That  those  in  company 
with  whom  we  have  suffered,  hoped  and  feared; 
among  whom  we  leave  friends  and  relatives,  and  who 
in  short  are  our  brethren;  that  these,  I  say,  when 
they  see  us  depart  from  among  them,  whilst  perhaps 
receiving  some  consolation  in  the  thought  that  some 
few  leave  this  place  restored,  may  at  the  same  time 
be  edified  by  our  behaviour.    God  does  not  wish  that 
they  should  observe  in  us  a  noisy  joy,  a  worldly  joy, 
in  having  escaped  this  death,  this  death  against  which 
they  still  wrestle.     Let  them  see  that  we  depart,  re- 
turning thanks  for  ourselves,  and  praying  for  them, 
and  may  be  able  to  say,  '  Even  when  our  friends  are 
far  from  us,  they  will  remember  us,  and  pray  for 
us  poor  wretches.'    Let  us  commence  with  this  short 
journey,  with  the  first  steps  we  are  about  to  take,  a 
life  full  of  charity.     Let  those  who  have  recovered 
their  former  vigour  lend  a  brotherly  arm  to  the  weak; 
youths  sustain  your  elders;  you  who  remain  childless, 
look  around  and  behold  how  many  children  are  left 
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without  parents — ^become  parents  to  them !  And  this 
charity  covering  your  sins,  will  also  soften  your 
griefs." 

Here  a  dull  murmur  of  groans  and  sobs,  which 
had  continued  to  increase  among  the  audience,  was 
suddenly  suspended,  upon  the  preacher's  placing  a 
rope  round  his  neck  and  falling  upon  his  knees:  all 
remained  in  the  most  profound  silence,  awaiting  the 
words  he  should  speak. 

"  For  myself,^'  said  he,  "  and  for  all  my  com- 
panions, who,  without  any  merit  of  our  own,  have 
been  chosen  to  the  high  duty  of  serving  Christ  in 
you;  I  humbly  demand  pardon,  if  we  have  not 
worthily  fulfilled  so  high  a  mission.  If  the  indolence 
of  the  flesh  should  have  rendered  us  less  attentive 
to  your  necessities,  less  ready  at  your  call;  if  any 
unjust  impatience,  any  culpable  weariness,  should 
have  caused  us  to  appear  sometimes  before  you  with 
a  wearied  or  severe  countenance;  if,  at  any  time,  the 
miserable  thought  that  you  stood  in  need  of  us, 
should  have  led  us  not  to  treat  you  with  becoming 
humility;  if  our  frailty  should  have  caused  us  to 
commit  any  action  which  has  given  you  pain,  pardon 
us  I  God  pardon  in  the  same  manner  your  trans- 
gressions, and  bless  you!"  Saying  this,  he  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  above  the  audience,  and  then  arose. 

We  have  been  able  to  report,  if  not  the  precise 
words,  at  least  the  sense  of  what  he  said;  but  the 
manner  with  which  these  words  were  uttered,  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  described.  It  was  the  manner  of  a 
man  who  pronounced  it  a  privilege  to  serve  the  sick, 
because  he  really  considered  it  as  such;  who  con- 
fessed he   had   not  worthily  fulfilled   his  mission. 
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becaufie  he  truly  believed  he  had  not  worthily  ful- 
filled it;  who  besought  pardon,  because  he  was  fiilly 
persuaded  he  stood  in  need  of  it.  Only  imagine 
then  with  what  sobs,  what  tears,  the  people  replied 
to  these  words,  they  who  had  seen  around  them  these 
Capuchins  alone  occupied  in  attending  upon  them; 
who  had  seen  so  many  of  them  perish;  and  who  had 
seen  this  man  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  all,  ever  the 
first  in  exertion  as  well  as  in  authority,  except  when 
at  the  point  of  death  himself.  The  excellent  Friar 
then  took  a  large  cross,  which  was  leaning  against  a 
pillar,  raised  it  before  them,  left  his  sandals  in  the 
outer  portico,  descended  the  steps,  and  moving 
through  the  crowd,  who  respectfully  made  way  for 
him,  placed  himself  at  the  head. 

Senzo,  in  tears,  neither  more  nor  less  than  if  he 
had  been  one  of  those  firom  whom  this  singular 
pardon  had  been  asked,  also  retired  and  placed  him- 
self at  one  side  of  a  hut.  There  he  waited,  half 
concealed,  his  head  thrust  forward,  his  eyes  wide 
open,  his  heart  palpitating  violently,  yet  at  the  same 
time  filled  with  a  peculiar  faith,  given  rise  to,  I 
believe,  by  the  tenderness  which  the  sermon  had 
called  forth  in  him,  and  by  the  spectacle  of  the  general 
emotion. 

And  now  arrived  the  Father  Felice,  barefoot  and 
with  this  rope  rotmd  his  neck,  with  this  high  and 
heavy  cross  raised  on  high;  his  was  a  pale  and  thin 
countenance,  one  which  at  once  breathed  compunction 
and  courage;  he  moved  along  with  a  slow,  but  resolute 
step,  like  one  who  alone  thinks  of  sparing  the  weakness 
of  others;  and  in  every  thing  he  had  the  appearance  of 
a  man  upon  whom  fatigue  and  pain  have  conferred  the 
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Strength  necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  arduous 
duty.  Immediately  after  him  followed  the  elder 
children,  most  of  them  barefoot,  very  few  of  them 
entirely  clothed;  a  few  even  in  their  shirts.  Then 
came  the  women;  almost  all  of  them  conducting  br 
the  hand  a  little  child,  and  singing  alternately  the 
Miserere;  the  weak  sound  of  their  voices,  the  pale- 
ness and  the  languor  of  their  countenances,  were 
things  which  would  have  filled  with  compassion  the 
soul  of  a  .  simple  spectator.  But  Renzo  looked, 
examined  every  group,  every  countenance,  without 
passing  a  single  one  over;  for  the  procession  pro- 
ceeded very  slowly,  so  as  to  accommodate  every  one. 
They  passed  and  passed,  and  he  looked  and  looked, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain;  he  cast  glances  towards  the 
line  which  had  not  yet  come  up;  there  were  but 
very  few  remaining;  now  the  very  last  has  arrived; 
they  are  all  passed  I  they  were  all  unknown  coun- 
tenances! With  his  arms  dangling  by  his  sides, 
with  his  head  inclining  over  one  shoulder,  he  accom- 
panied this  multitude  with  his  eyes,  whilst  the  train 
of  men  passed  before  him.  His  attention  was  again 
excited,  a  new  hope  sprang  up  within  him,  when  he 
perceived  that  after  the  men,  appeared  certain  carts, 
in  which  were  placed  those  who  were  not  yet  in  a 
condition  to  walk.  Here  the  women  were  the  last; 
the  train  passed  so  slowly  that  he  was  enabled  equally 
well  to  examine  all  the  countenances  without  miMyiyig 
a  single  one.  But  what  happened?  he  examined  the 
first  cart,  the  second,  the  third,  and,  in  fact,  all  with 
the  same  result,  until  the  very  last  arrived,  behind 
which  walked,  as  regulator  of  the  convoy,  another 
Capuchin  with  a  severe  air,  and  a  staff  in  his  hand. 
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This  was  Father  Michele,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  the  companion  of  the  Governor  Father 
Felice. 

Thus  then  had  vanished  this  dear  hope;  and  in 
yanishingy  had  not  alone  carried  away  the  consolation 
which  it  had  brought  him,  but,  as  often  happens, 
left  him  in  a  more  deplorable  case  than  before.  Now 
the  very  best  thing  he  could  hope  for  was  to  discover 
Lucia  sick.  Nevertheless,  uniting  to  the  ardour  of  a 
present  hope  something  of  his  fear,  which  had  just 
been  increased,  he  attached  himself  with  all  the  powers 
of  his  soul  to  this  melancholy  and  weak  thread;  he 
entered  the  road,  and  hastened  in  the  direction  from 
whence  the  procession  had  come.  When  he  had 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  chapel,  he  knelt  down  upon 
the  lowest  step,  and  offered  up  a  prayer  to  God,  or 
rather  a  confusion  of  incoherent  words,  of  interrupted 
phrases,  of  exclamations,  of  entreaties,  of  lamentations, 
of  promises;  one  of  those  discourses  which  are  never 
held  with  men,  because  men  have  neither  sufficient 
penetration  to  understand,  nor  patience  to  hear  them; 
neither  are  men  sufficiently  great  to  feel  compassion 
for  the  petitioners,  unmingled  with  contempt. 

He  arose  encouraged ;  he  walked  round  the  chapel, 
found  himself  in  the  other  road,  which  he  had  not  yet 
seen,  and  which  led  to  the  other  gate.  After  taking 
a  few  steps,  he  saw  the  enclosure  of  stakes  which  the 
friar  had  mentioned  to  him,  and  which  was  broken 
here  and  there  as  his  informer  had  told  him.  Almost 
at  the  first  step  he  took  he  saw  lying  upon  the  ground 
a  little  bell,  such  as  the  Monatti  were  accustomed  to 
wear  upon  one  foot :  it  occurred  to  Renzo  that  this  little 
instrument  might  serve  him  as  a  passport ;  he  took  it, 

VOL.  III.  H 
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looked  around  to  see  whether  anj  one  observed  him, 
and  fastened  it  upon  his  foot     He  now  began  his 
search,  a  search  which  would  hUve   been   tenriblj 
laborious,  even  from  the  multitude  of  objects,  had 
the  objects  been  of  quite  another  class.     He  con* 
templated  fresh  scenes  of  misery,  in  some  respects 
similar  to  the  misery  he  had  before  witnessed;  in 
other  respects  different:  for,  afflicted  by  the   same 
calamity,  there  was  here  qiute  a  different  suffering, 
so  to  say,  quite  another  languor,  another  lamentation, 
another  mode  of  supporting  pain,  and  of  pitying  and 
succouring  each  other  by  turns.    These  scenes  excited 
in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  quite  another  compassion 
—quite  another  horror. 

He  had  already  proceeded,  I  do  not  know  how  fiu-, 
fruitlessly,  yet  without  meeting  with  any  accident, 
when  he  suddenly  heard  behind  him  an  "  Oh!'*  a  cry 
which  appeared  to  be  addressed  to  him.  He  turned, 
and  saw  at  a  certain  distance  a  commissary,  who 
raising  one  hand,  signed  to  him  and  shouted,  ''There, 
in  that  chamber,  they  have  need  of  help :  here,  they 
have  quite  finished  cleaning." 

!Renzo  immediately  perceived  that  he  had  been 
taken  for  a  Monatto,  and  that  the  bell  had  caused  the 
mistake.  He  called  himself  a  fool  for  having  only 
reflected  upon  the  embarrassments  which  this  dis* 
tinctive  mark  would  enable  him  to  escape,  and  not 
upon  those  which  it  was  likely  to  draw  upon  him; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  considered  how  he  could  im- 
mediately free  himself  from  this  man.  Benso  returned 
a  sign  with  his  head,  as  if  giving  him  to  understand 
that  he  had  heard  and  would  obey;  and  then  imme- 
diately, to  escape  out  of  sights  hastened  among  the 
huts. 
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When  it  appeared  to  Renzo  that  the  man  was  far 
enough  away,  he  thought  of  delivering  himself  from 
the  cause  of  his  annoyance,  and  wishing  to  perform 
this  little  operation  without  being  observed,  he  placed 
himself  in  a  small  open  space  between  two  huts,  which, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  turned  their 
backs  upon  each  other.  He  bent  down  to  remove  the 
bell,  and  bending  with  his  head  thus  leaning  against 
the  stranir  wall  of  one  of  these  huts,  there  reached  his 
ear  a  voice         ■  oh,  heaven!  is  it  possible?    All  his 

soul  is  in  his  ears :  his  breathing  is  suspended 

Yes,  yes!  it  is  her  voice! 

"  For  fear  of  what?"  said  this  gentle  voice:  "  We 
have  passed  through  something  far  worse  than  a  tem- 
pest He  who  has  watched  over  us  until  now,  will 
watch  over  us  henceforth/' 

If  Benflo  did  not  send  forth  a  cry,  it  was  not  from 
fear  of  being  discovered,  but  because  he  wanted  breath. 
His  knees  failed  him,  his  sight  became  troubled;  but 
this  was  only  the  first  moment;  a  moment  after,  and 
he  was  standing  upright,  brisker,  more  vigorous  than 
ever ;  in  three  springs  he  was  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cabin,  he  saw  the  one  who  had  spoken,  he  saw  her 
risen  and  stooping  over  a  bed.  She  turned  round 
at  the  noise;  looked — believed  she  deceived  herself, 
that  it  was  a  dream — look  again  more  attentively— 
and  cried,  "  Oh !  blessed  God!" 

^'  Lucia!  I  have  found  you!  I  have  found  you!  It 
is  really  you!  You  are  alive!"  exclaimed  Benzo, 
advancing,  and  trembling  violently. 

''Oh,  blessed  Lord!"  replied  Lucia,  who  trembled 
yet  more  violently:  ''  You?  what  is  all  this?  in  what 
manner?  why?    The  plague!" 
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"  I  have  had  it.     And  you V 

"  Ah! — I  also  have  had  it.  And  my  mother V* 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  because  she  was  at  Pasture; 

I  believe,  however,  that  she  is  well.     But  you  

How  pale  you  are  still!     How  weak  you  appear! 
But  you  are  cured,  are  you  not?  you  are  cured?'* 

"  The  Lord  has  thought  fit  to  leave  me  here  below. 
Ah,  Renzo,  why  are  you  here?" 

Why?''  said  Renzo,  approaching  still  nearer; 
you  ask  me  why?  Why  should  I  come?  Is  there 
any  need  that  I  should  tell  you?  Who  is  there  for 
me  to  think  about?  Am  I  no  longer  called  Remso? 
Are  you  no  longer  Lucia?" 

"  Ah,  what  do  you  say;  what  do  you  say?  Has 
not  my  mother  written  to  you  that ?" 

"  Yes;  she  has  only  written  too  much  to  me.  Fine 
things,  certainly,  to  have  written  to  a  poor  unfortu- 
nate,  overwhelmed  with  trouble,  and  a  fugitive;  to  a 
young  man,  I  say,  who  has  never  done  anything  to 
offend  you." 

"  But  Renzo,  Renzo;  since  you  knew — why  did 
you  come?  why  did  you?" 

**  Why  did  I  come?  Oh,  Lucia,  why  did  I  come, 
you  ask  me?  After  so  many  promises.  Are  we  no 
longer  ourselves?  do  you  no  longer  recollect?  What 
is  then  wanting  to  us?" 

"O,  Lord!"  exclaimed  Lucia,  sadly,  joining  her 
hands,  and  raising  her  eyes  towards  heaven;  '^  where- 
fore hast  thou  not  mercifully  taken  me  to  thyself 

!     O,  Renzo!  what  have  you  done?    Only  see ; 

I  began  to  hope  that — with  time — I  should  have  for- 
gotten   " 

''A  fine  hope!  fine  things  to  say  to  one's  very 
face!" 
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^'Ah,  what  have  you  done?  And  in  this  place! 
In  the  midst  of  so  much  misery;  in  the  midst  of  such 
spectacles !  Here,  where  there  is  nothing  but  death, 
you  have  been  able  — ^!" 

''  Those  who  die  must  pray  to  God  for  themselves, 
and  hope  that  they  shall  go  to  a  better  world ;  but 
it  is  not  just  on  that  account  that  those  who  live^ 
should  live  in  despair ^^ 

"  But  Renzo,  Senzo,  you  do  not  think  of  what  you 
are  saying.     A  promise  to  the  Madonna!     A  vow.'' 

**And  I  tell  you  that  there  are  promises  which 
count  for  nothing." 

"Oh,  God!  What  is  it  you  say?  Where  have 
you  been  all  this  time?  With  whom  have  you  had 
intercourse  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  speak  as  a  good  Christian;  and  it  is  I  who  have 
a  better  opinion  of  the  Madonna  than  you;  for  I  do 
iiot  believe  that  she  would  desire  promises  which 
would  injure  any  human  being.  If  the  Madonna 
had  spoken  herself,  oh,  then  it  would  have  been  other- 
wise. But  how  did  it  happen?  it  was  merely  one  of 
your  ideas.  Do  you  know  what  you  ought  to  promise 
the  Madonna?  You  ought  to  promise  that  the  first 
daughter  we  have  shall  be  called  Maria,  for  I  am 
ready  myself  to  promise  this;  these  are  things  which 
do  the  Madonna  far  more  honour;  these  are  acts  of  . 
devotion  which  are  much  more  sensible,  and  injure 


no  one.'' 


tt 


No,  no;  do  not  speak  thus:  you  do  not  know 
what  you  say.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  make 
a  vow;  yon  have  not  been  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances; you  have  not  experienced  what  I  have.  Go, 
go,  for  the  love  of  heaven!"  And  saying  this  she 
hastily  drew  back,  and  turned  towards  the  bed. 
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"  Lucia!"  said  Senzo^  without  moving,  ^*tell  me, 
at  least  tell  me,  whether  if  there  were  not  this  reason 
you  would  be  the  same  to  me  as  ever?'* 

*'  Heartless  man/'  returned  Lucia,  taming  round, 
and  with  difficulty  restraining  her  tears;  ''when  you 
will  haye  made  me  say  useless  words,  words  which 
will  pain  me,  words  which  may  perhaps  be  sinful, 
shall  you  then  be  satisfied?  Leave  me,  oh!  leave  me. 
Forget  me;  it  is  evident  that  we  were  not  destined 
for  each  other.  We  shall  meet  again  above.  I  have 
not  long  to  remain  in  this  world.  Go;  seek  to  inform 
my  mother  that  I  have  recovered;  that  even  here 
God  has  succoured  me;  that  I  have  found  a  good 
soul,  this  excellent  woman,  who  is  as  a  mother  to  me; 
tell  her  that  I  hope  she  will  be  preserved  firom  this 
evil,  and  that  we  shall  see  each  other  again,  when 

and  how  God   pleases Go,  for  the  love  of  • 

heaven,  and  only  think  of  me  when  you  pray  to  the 
Lord." 

And,  like  one  who  has  nothing  more  to  say,  and 
will  neither  hear  anything  more;  like  one  who  would 
escape  some  danger,  she  retired  still  closer  to  the  bed, 
in  which  lay  the  woman  of  whom  she  had  spoken. 

''  Listen,  Lucia,  listen!"  said Benzo,  without,  how- 
ever, approaching  her. 

"  No,  no;  leave  me  for  charity.'* 

"  Listen;  the  Father  Cristoforo " 

"Who?" 

« Is  here." 

"  Here?  where?    How  do  you  know  this?" 

''  I  have  spoken  with  him  but  just  now.  I  was  a 
little  while  with  him;  and  a  religious  man  of  his 
description,  it  seems  to  me " 
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''He  is  here! — it  will  be  to  assist  the  sick,  most 
certainly.    But  hef    Has  he  had  the  plagae?'' 

"  Oh,  Lucia!     I  fear,  I  fear  only  too  much ^" 

And  whilst  !Renzo  hesitated  pronouncing  these  words 
which  were  so  fuU  of  sorrow  for  himself,  and  would 
be  so  to  Lucia,  she  had  again  come  forward  from  the 
bed  and  drew  near  him:  "  I  fear  that  he  now  has  it!'^ 

''  Oh,  the  unfortunate,  good  man!  But  what  did 
he  say?  Alad!  how  is  he?  is  he  in  bed?  is  he 
attended?" 

"  He  is  up,  and  active,  attending  upon  others* 
But  if  you  only  saw  him,  saw  his  colour — how  he 
carries  himself  I  One  has  seen  so  very  many — only 
too  many  alas! — that  one  cannot  deceive  oneself!'^ 

. ''  Oh  I  unfortunate  people  that  we  are!    And  he  is 
really  here?" 

"  Here,  and  at  but  a  short  distance;  not  more 
distant  than  from  your  house  to  mine — if  you  re- 
collect — -" 

"  Oh,  holy  Virgin !'' 

''Well,  but  little  farther  off.  And  only  think 
whether  we  have  talked  about  you!     He  has  told  me 

things 1     And  if  you  only  knew  what  he  has 

shewn  me!  You  shall  hear  all;  but  just  now  I  must 
begin  by  telling  you  what  he  told  me  first  of  all 
with  his  own  mouth.  He  told  me  that  I  did  well  in 
coming  to  seek  you,  and  that  it  pleased  the  Lord 
when  a  youth  acted  after  this  manner,  and  that  the 
Lord  would  assist  me  in  finding  you;  as  He  has,  in 
truth,  done;  but  really,  Fra  Cristoforo  is  a  saint. 
Thus  you  see 1" 

"  But  if  he  spoke  thus,  it  was  because  he  did  not 
know  that " 
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"  What  would  you  have  him  know  of  the  things 
which  you  have  done  in  your  own  mind,  without  any 
reason,  or  the  advice  of  any  one?  An  excellent  man, 
a  man  of  judgment,  such  as  he  is,  does  not  think 
about  things  of  that  sort.  Ah,  but  what  he  shewed 
me!^'  And  here  Benzo  related  the  visit  they  had 
paid  to  a  certain  hut.  Lucia,  much  as  her  senses 
and  her  soul  must  have  become  familiarized  with 
ideas  of  terror  since  her  abode  in  this  place,  was 
seized  with  horror  and  compassion. 

"And  even  there,^'  continued  Renzo,  *'he  spoke 
like  a  saint;  he  said  that  perhaps  the  Lord  was 
inclined  to  pardon  this  unfortunate  man — (one  can 
call  him  by  no  other  name  now) — that  He  awaited 
some  favourable  moment;  but  that  he  wished  us  to 

pray  together  for  him Together!     Have  you 

understood?" 

"  Yes,  yes;  we  will  pray  for  him;  each  one  in  the 
place  where  the  Lord  shall  have  sent  us;  God  will 
know  how  to  unite  our  prayers.*' 

"  But  if  I  were  to  tell  you  his  very  words !" 

"  But,  Benzo,  he  does  not  know " 

"  But  do  you  not  know  that  when  a  saint  speaks, 
it  is  the  Lord  who  makes  him  speak,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  spoken  thus,  if  it  had  not  been  right? 
And  then  the  soul  of  this  poor  unfortunate!  I  have 
sincerely  prayed  for  him,  and  I  wiU  pray  for  him; 
I  prayed  for  him  from  my  heart,  as  though  he  had 
been  my  brother.  But  how  do  you  think  it  will 
be  with  him  in  the  next  world,  if  our  afiair  is  not 
arranged  in  this  world,  if  the  evil  which  he  has  done 
is  not  repaired?  If  you  would  but  listen  to  reason, 
then  every  thing  would  be  as  it  was  at  first;  what 
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has  been,  has  been;  he  has  done  his  penance  here 


99 


"  No,  RenzOy  no.  The  Lord  does  not  wish  us  to 
do  evil,  in  order  to  excite  His  mercy.  Let  us  leave 
this  unfortunate  to  Him;  our  duty  is  to  pray  for  him. 
If  I  had  died  that  terrible  night,  would  not  God  even 
then  have  been  able  to  pardon  him?  And  as  I  did 
not  die,  as  I  was  liberated " 

*'  And  your  mother,  this  poor  Agnese,  who  always 
has  wished  me  so  well,  who  desired  so  much  to  see 
us  man  and  wife,  did  she  not  also  say  that  this  was  a 
foolish  idea?  She,  who  upon  other  occasions  has 
made  you  listen  to  reason,  for  in  certain  things  she 
thinks  more  justly  than  you " 

*'  My  mother  I  Do  you  wish  that  my  mother  should 
counsel  me  to  break  a  vow?  But,  Kenzo,  you  are  no 
longer  in  your  right  mind." 

"  But  do  you  wish  me  to  say  it?  You  women 
cannot  understand  these  things.  Father  Cristoforo 
told  me  that  I  should  return  to  him,  and  tell  him  if 
I  succeeded  in  finding  you.  I  am  going  to  him;  we 
will  hear  him;  what  he  says " 

"  Yes,  yes;  go  to  this  holy  man;  tell  him  that 
I  pray  for  him,  and  beg  him  to  pray  for  me,  for 
I  stand  in  great,  very  great  need  of  his  prayers! 
But,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  for  the  love  of  your  own 
soul,  for  the  love  of  mine,  do  not  come  again  to  make 

me  miserable to  tempt  me.     Father  Cristoforo 

will  know  how  to  explain  these  things  to  you,  and 
bring  you  back  to  your  proper  senses;  he  will  set 
your  heart  at  rest." 

"  Set  my  heart  at  rest!  Oh  1  drive  all  such  thoughts 
out  of  your  mind.    You  caused  these  words  to  be 

h2 
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written  to  me;  and  I  know  what  they  hare  made  me 
suffer;  and  now  you  have  the  heart  to  tell  them  to 
me  I  And  I,  instead^  tell  you  clearly  and  simply  that 
I  will  never  set  my  heart  at  rest!  You  wish  to  forget 
me,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  forget  you.  And  I  promise 
youy  do  you  see,  that  if  you  make  me  lose  my  judg- 
ment, I  shall  never  more  recover  it  Do  you  wish  to 
condemn  me  to  madness  the  whole  of  my  life;  and 

I  shall  be  mad  if And  then  this  unfortunate 

man!     The  Lord  knows  whether  I  have  pardoned 

him  from  my  heart;  but  you will  you  make  me 

think  the  whole  of  my  life,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 

him ?    Lucia!  you  have  said  that  I  should  forget 

you;  that  I  should  forget  you!  What  can  I  do? 
Upon  whom  do  you  suppose  I  have  thought  all  this 
time? — And  after  so  many  things!  after  so  many  pro- 
mises! And  what  have  I  done  to  you,  then,  since 
we  were  separated?  Is  it  because  I  have  suffered, 
that  you  treat  me  thus?  Is  it  because  I  have  endured 
misfortune?  because  the  world  has  persecuted  me? 
because  I  have  passed  so  much  time  away  from  home, 
sad,  and  at  a  distance  from  you?  because  I  have  come 
to  seek  you  the  first  moment  that  I  was  able?" 

Lucia,  joining  her  hands,  and  raising  her  tear&d 
eyes  towards  heaven,  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  her  violent 
weeping  permitted  her  to  form  words,  *'  Oh,  most 
holy  Virgin,  aid  thou  me!  Thou  dost  know,  how 
since  that  fearful  night  I  have  never  passed  a  moment 
such  as  this!  Thou  didst  aid  me  then;  thou  wilt  aid 
me  now!" 

"  Yes,  Lucia,  you  do  well  to  invoke  the  Madonna; 
but  wherefore  do  you  believe  that  she  who  is  so  good, 
who  is  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  can  take  pleasure  in 
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making  us  snffer — me,  at  least — for  one  word  which 
escaped  you  in  a  moment  when  you  knew  not  what 
you  said?  Will  you  believe  that  she  aided  you  then, 
in  order  to  leave  us  afterwards  in  embarrassment? — 
If,  then,  this  is  only  an  excuse — if  I  am  become 
hateiul  to  you — tell  me,— speak  clearly." 

''  For  charity,  Renzo,  for  charity,  for  the  love  of 
your  poor  dead,  cease  this  conversation,  cease;  do  not 
make  me  die.  That  would  be  no  good  moment.  Go 
to  Father  Cristoforo,  commend  me  to  him,  and  return 
here  no  more,  return  here  no  more.'' 

^'  I  go;  but  do  you  think  that  I  shall  return  here 
no  more  1  I  shall  return  were  it  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  I  shall  return,"  and  saying  this  he  disappeared. 

Lucia  went  to  seat  herself,  or  rather  she  let  herself 
sink  to  the  earth,  beside  the  bed;  and  supporting  her 
head  against  the  bed,  she  continued  to  weep  violently. 
The  woman,  her  companion,  who  until  now  had 
remained  breathless  with  both  her  eyes  and  ears 
open,  now  demanded  the  meaning  of  this  apparition, 
of  this  strife,  and  this  weeping.  But  perhaps  the 
reader,  on  his  side,  may  demand  who  this  woman 
was;  and  we  will  satisfy  him  in  a  few  words. 

She  was  a  rich  shopkeeper,  of  perhaps  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  Within  a  few  days  she  had  seen  her 
husband  and  all  her  children  die  in  their  home;  in  a 
short  time,  the  plague  attacked  her  also,  and  she  had 
been  transported  to  the  lazaretto  and  placed  in  this 
little  hut,  about  the  time  when  Lucia,  after  having 
unconsciously  recovered  from  the  ftury  of  this  disease, 
and  after  having  equally  unconsciously  changed  her 
companions  many  times,  began  to  revive  and  return 
to  herself;  for  she  had  remained  insensible  from  the 
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commencement  of  her  illneBs,  when  she  was  still  in 
the  mansion  of  Don  Ferrante.  This  hut  could  only 
contain  two  persons;  and  between  these  two  afflicted, 
abandoned,  terrified  women,  alone  in  this  vast  multi- 
tude, an  intimacy,  a  strong  affection,  had  quickly 
arisen,  an  affection  which  a  long  acquaintance  of 
many  years  could  scarcely  have  given  rise  to.  In  a 
short  time  Lucia  was  in  a  condition  to  assist  her 
companion,  who  was  yet  very  ilL  But  now  that  she 
also  was  out  of  danger,  they  mutually  encouraged  and 
watched  over  each  other  by  turns;  they  had  promised 
each  other  to  leave  the  lazaretto  together;  and  had 
concerted  other  plans,  so  that  they  need  not  even 
afterwards  be  separated.  The  good  woman^  who 
having  left  her  house,  her  warehouse,  and  her  money 
in  the  care  of  one  of  her  brothers  who  was  a  com- 
missary of  health,  now  finding  herself  the  sole  and 
sad  mistress  of  much  more  than  she  required  to  live 
upon  at  her  ease,  wished  to  keep  Lucia  with  her  as  a 
daughter  or  sister.  Lucia  had  agreed  to  this,  you 
can  imagine  with  what  gratitude  both  towards  her 
and  towards  Providence;  but  only  until  she  should 
receive  tidings  of  Agnese,  and  learn  her  pleasure. 
But  being  of  such  a  reserved  disposition,  she  had 
never  spoken  one  word  regarding  her  betrothal,  or 
her  various  extraordinary  adventures.  Now,  how- 
ever, in  her  violent  agitation  she  had,  at  least,  as 
much  need  of  relieving  her  mind  by  the  relation  of 
her  misfortunes,  as  her  companion  had  a  desire  to 
listen  to  them.  Therefore,  grasping  the  right  hand 
of  her  friend  in  both  hers,  she  immediately  cx>m- 
menced  satisfying  her  demands,  without  other  inter- 
ruption than  that  occasioned  by  her  sobs. 
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Renzo  meanwhile  hastened  towards  the  quarter 
where  was  the  good  Friar.  With  a  little  attention, 
and  not  without  having  to  retrace  some  of  his  steps, 
he  at  length  succeeded  in  arriving  there.  He  found 
the  cabin,  but  the  Friar  he  did  not  find;  wandering 
about,  and  seeking  for  him  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
at  last  discovered  him  in  a  tent,  where  bent  to  the 
earth  and  almost  prostrate,  he  was  comforting  a  dying 
wretch.  Benzo  paused  and  waited  in  silence.  Shortly 
after  he  saw  him  close  the  eyes  of  the  dead,  then 
place  himself  on  his  knees,  pray  a  moment,  and  arise. 
Renzo  then  moved  and  went  towards  him. 

"Oh  I'*  said  the  Friar,  seeing  him  approach; 
**weU?" 

"  She  is  here;  I  have  found  her." 

"  In  what  condition?" 

"  Recovered,  pr  at  least  risen  firom  her  bed." 

"Blessed  be  the  Lord  I" 

"  But '*  said  Renzo,  when  he  was  near  enough 

to  speak  in  a  low  voice,  "  there  is  another  embarrass- 
ment." 

"  What  is  it?" 

"  I  would  say  that You  already  know  how 

good  this  poor  young  girl  is;  but  sometimes  she  is 
rather  obstinate  in  her  ideas.  After  so  many  pro- 
mises, after  all  that  you  know,  she  now  says  she  can- 
not marry  me,  because  she  says  that  in  that  night  of 
terror,  in  the  heat  of  her  frenzy,  she  has,  so  to  say, 
dedicated  herself  to  the  Madonna.  These  are  un- 
meaning things,  are  they  not?  Excellent  things,  for 
those  who  have  the  knowledge  and  means  of  perform- 
ing them;  but  for  us  common  people,  who  do  not 
well  know  how  they  should  be  done — are  they  not 
things  which  are  of  no  value?'' 
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"  Tell  me;  is  she  far  from  here?" 

"  Oh,  no;  a  few  steps  beyond  the  church/' 

*' Wait  for  me  a  moment/'  said  the  Friar;  '^and 
then  we  will  go  there  together." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  you  will  make  her  under- 
stand   " 

"  I  know  nothing,  my  son;  it  is  necessary  that  I 
hear  her/' 

"  I  comprehend/'  said  Renzo,  and  stood  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  earth,  his  arms  crossed  upon  his 
breast,  ruminating  upon  the  uncertainty  in  which  he 
still  remained.  The  Friar  again  went  in  search  of 
the  Father  Vittore,  prayed  him  to  supply  his  place, 
entered  his  hut,  came  forth  again  with  his  basket  on 
his  arm,  and  then  turned  towards  Renzo,  saying, 
*'  Let  us  go/'  and  went  on  before,  directing  his  steps 
towards  that  hut  which  they  had  both  entered.  This 
time  the  Friar  entered  alone,  and  re-appearing  in  a 
moment,  said,  "  Nothing.  Let  us  pray;  let  us  pray/' 
then  continued,  '*  now,  conduct  me  thyself." 

Without  more  words  they  proceeded  on  their  way. 

The  heavens  were  even  yet  more  overcasty  and 
announced  an  immediate  tempest.  Sudden  flashes  of 
lightning  broke  the  increasing  gloom,  and  illuminated 
with  an  instantaneous  brightness  the  long  roofs  and 
arches  of  the  porticoes,  the  cupola  of  the  chapel,  and 
the  humble  huts;  and  the  repeated  peals  of  thunder 
rolled  from  one  quarter  of  the  heavens  to  the  other. 
The  youth  hastened  on  studying  his  route,  filled  with 
a  violent  impatience  to  arrive,  yet  slackening  his  pace 
so  as  to  measure  it  with  the  strength  of  his  companion. 
The  old  man  exhausted  by  fatigue,  oppressed  by  the 
disease  and  overpowered  by  the  heat,  pursued  his 
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way  with  difficulty,  raising  every  now  and  then  his 
thin  countenance  towards  heaven  as  though  to  breathe 
more  freely. 

Benzo,  when  he  saw  the  hut,  stopped,  turned 
round,  and  said  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  She  is  here." 

They  entered.  **  Here  he  is ! "  cried  the  woman 
who  lay  in  bed.  Lucia  turned  round,  rose  precipi- 
tately, and  hastened  towards  the  old  man,  exclaiming, 
"Oh,  Father  Cristoforo!*' 

"  Well,  Lucia;  from  how  much  anguish  the  Lord 
has  delivered  you.  You  ought  to  be  very  happy 
having  always  trusted  in  Him." 

**  Oh,  yes.  But  you.  Father  ?  Alas !  how  you  are 
changed.     How  are  you  ?  tell  me,  how  are  you  ?" 

'^  As  God  wills,  and  as,  through  His  grace,  I  wish 
myself  to  be,"  replied  the  Friar,  with  a  serene  coun- 
tenance. And  drawing  her  aside  into  a  comer,  he 
added,  "  Listen  !  I  can  only  remain  here  a  few  mo- 
ments. Are  you  disposed  to  confide  in  me,  as  in 
former  times  ?" 

"  Oh,  are  not  you  always  my  father  ?" 

"Well  then,  my  daughter,  what  is  this  vow  of 
which  Renzo  has  told  me?" 

"  It  is  a  vow  which  I  have  made  to  the  Madonna 
oh,  in  great  tribulation! — not  to  marry.'' 

"  Poor  girl  I  But  did  you  think  at  that  time  that 
you  were  already  bound  by  a  promise?" 

'^  As  the  Lord  and  the  Madonna  were  concerned 
I  did  not  think  of  it." 

"  The  Lord,  my  daughter,  accepts  sacrifices,  offer- 
ings, when  what  we  offer  is  our  own.  It  is  the  heart 
which  He  desires;  it  is  the  will;  but  you  cannot  offer 
Him  the  wUl  of  another  to  whom  you  have  pledged 
yourself." 
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"  Have  I  done  mr' 

*'  No,  my  poor  girl,  do  not  think  bo;  I  believe  even 
that  the  Holy  Virgin  will  have  accepted  the  intentions 
of  your  affiicted  heart,  and  will  have  offered  them  to 
God  for  you.  But  tell  me;  you  have  never  taken 
counsel  with  any  one  regarding  this  matter?'^ 

*^  I  did  not  think  it  was  evil,  and  that  I  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  confess  it;  and  there  was  no  need  to 
relate  the  little  good  it  might  do/' 

"  Have  you  any  other  motive  that  should  prevent 
you  fulfilling  the  promise  which  you  made  toKenzo?" 

"  As  to  that for  myself what  motive? 

I  could  not  exactly  say "  replied  Lucia,  with  hesi- 
tation, which  indicated  something  very  different  from 
an  uncertainty  of  thought;  and  her  face,  which  was 
still  pale  from  sickness,  was  suddenly  suffiised  with 
the  brightest  rose. 

*^  Do  you  believe,"  replied  the  old  man,  lowering 
his  eyes,  *'  that  God  has  given  to  his  church  authority 
to  remit  and  retain  the  obligations  and  debts  which 
men  may  have  contracted  towards  Him,  in  order  to 
produce  greater  good?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  he  has.*' 

"  Learn  then  that  we,  deputed  to  watch  over  the 
souls  in  this  place,  have  for  all  those  who  have  recourse 
to  us  the  amplest  powers  of  the  church;  and  conse- 
quently, that  I  can,  if  you  demand  it,  absolve  you 
from  any  obligations  which  you  may  have  contracted 
by  this  vow." 

"  But  is  it  not  a  sin  to  turn  back — to  r^ent  of  a 
promise  made  to  the  Madonna?  I  made  it  then  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  said  Lucia,  violently  agitated 
by  the  assault  of  such  an  unexpected  hope,  and  by 
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the  opposition  of  a  terror,  strengthened  by  all  the 
thoughts  which  for  so  long  had  been  the  principal 
occupants  of  her  soul. 

"  A  sin,  my  daughter?"  said  the  Father:  "  a  sin  to 
have  recourse  to  the  church,  and  to  beseech  her  mini- 
ster to  exercise  that  authority  which  he  has  received 
from  her,  and  which  she  received  from  God?    I  have 
f  seen  how  you  were  formed  to  be  united ;  and  certainly, 

if  it  ever  has  appeared  to  me  that  two  beings  ought  to 
(  be  united  by  God,  you  were  these  two:  and  now  I  do 

I  not  see  wherefore  God  has  desired  to  separate  you. 

;  And  I  bless  him  that  he  has  given  me  (unworthy  as 

;  I  am)  the  power  of  speaking  in  his  name,  and  of 

[  returning  you  your  troth.     If  you  ask  me  to  declare 

you  absolved  firom  your  vow,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
do  so;  and  I  even  desire  that  you  should  ask  me." 

"  Then !  then!  I  ask  it,"  said  Lucia,  with  a 

f  countenance  now  only  troubled  by  a  feeling  of  shame. 

The  Friar  called  by  a  sign  the  youth,  who  stood  in 
the  farthest  comer,  gazing  (since  he  could  do  nothing 
else)  fixedly  at  the  two  speakers,  whose  conversation 
was  so  interesting  to  him.  When  our  youth  had 
approached,  the  Friar  said  to  Lucia,  in  a  louder  voice, 
'^  By  the  authority  which  I  have  received  from  the 
church,  I  declare  you  freed  from  your  vow  of  vir- 
ginity, annulling  all  that  may  have  been  inconsiderate 
in  it,  and  liberating  you  from  any  obligation  which 
you  may  have  contracted." 

The  reader  can  imagine  how  such  words  sounded 
in  Renzo's  ears.  He  returned  the  most  enthusiastic 
thanks  with  his  eyes  to  the  one  who  had  proffered  them, 
and  immediately,  but  in  vain,  sought  to  catch  Lucia's 
eyes. 
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''  Betum  with  security  and  peace  to  the  thoughts 
of  a  former  time/'  pursued  the  Capuchin:  *'  Again, 
beseech  from  the  Lord  the  favour  to  ferm  of  you  a 
holy  wife;  and  be  confident  that  he  will  grant  yon 
this  favour  still  more  abundantly  after  so  many  woes. 
And  thou/'  said  he,  addressing  Renzo,  ''  recollect, 
my  son,  that  if  the  church  bestows  upon  thee  this 
companion,  it  is  not  done  to  procure  thee  a  temporal 
and  mere  worldly  joy,  which  even  should  it  be  perfect 
and  unmingled  with  grief,  must,  nevertheless,  end  in 
a  great  sorrow  at  the  moment  of  your  separation;  but 
this  is  done  to  place  you  both  in  the  path  of  joy  which 
will  have  no  end.  Love  each  other  as  companions  of 
travel,  with  the  thought  that  you  will  have  to  separate, 
yet  with  the  hope  of  being  reunited  for  ever.  Setom 
thanks  to  heaven,  who  has  conducted  you  to  this  state, 
not  by  means  of  noisy  and  transient  gaiety,  but 
through  pain  and  misery,  so  as  to  dispose  you  to  a 
perfect  and  tranquil  joy.  If  God  should  grant  you 
children,  be  careful  in  educating  them  for  him — instil 
into  their  hearts  love  of  him  and  of  all  mankind;  and 
then  you  will  guide  them  well  in  all  the  rest.  Lucaa! 
has  he  told  you,"  and  here  the  Friar  indicated  Kenzo^ 
''  has  he  told  you  whom  he  has  seen  here?'' 

*'  Oh,  Father,  he  has  told  me  I" 

"  You  will  pray  for  him!  You  will  not  grow  weary. 
And  you  will  also  pray  for  me!  My  children!  I  wish 
you  to  preserve  a  remembrance  of  the  poor  Friar." 
And  saying  this,  he  took  from  his  basket  a  small  box, 
of  common  wood,  but  turned  and  polished  with  a 
nicety  peculiar  to  Capuchins  of  those  times,  and  con- 
tinued: ^'  Within  this  is  contained  the  remains  of  that 
bread the  first  which  I  besought  as  an  alms; 
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that  bread  of  which  yoU  have  heard  speak!  I  leave  it 
to  you;  preserve  it,  shew  it  to  your  children.  They 
will  come  into  a  sorrowful  world,  in  sorrowful  times, 
and  in  the  midst  of  proud  and  insolent  men :  tell  them 
that  they  must  always,  always  pardon !  and  every  one, 
every  one  I  and  that  they  must  also  pray  for  the  poor 
Friar !" 

He  presented  the  box  to  Lucia,  who  received  it  with 
respect,  as  though  it  had  been  a  relic.  Then,  with  a 
more  tranquil  voice,  he  continued:  ^*  Now  tell  me 
what  support  you  have  here  in  Milan;  where  do  you 
think  of  finding  an  abode  when  you  go  forth  from 
here?  and  who  will  conduct  you  to  your  mother, 
whom  Grod  preserve  in  health  ?'' 

''  This  good  lady  is  a  mother  towards  me  for  the 
present:  we  two  shall  leave  this  place  together,  and 
then  we  will  think  about  everything." 

'^  God  bless  her,"  said  the  Friar,  approaching  the 
bed. 

*'  I  also  thank  you,"  said  the  widow,  *'  for  the  con- 
solation which  you  have  given  these  poor  creatures, 
although  I  had  counted  upon  always  keeping  this 
dear  Lucia  with  me.  I  will  care  for  her,  I  will  accom- 
pany her  to  her  village,  and  consign  her  into  the 
hands  of  her  mother,  and,'^  added  she  in  an  undertone, 
''  I  will  give  her  her  marriage  outfit.  I  have  a  deal 
of  property,  and  I  have  no  longer  left  me  any  one  of 
those  who  ought  to  enjoy  it  with  me!" 

"  Thus  "  replied  the  Friar,  **  you  can  make  a  great 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  and  to  the  good  of  your  neigh- 
bour. I  do  not  recommend  this  young  girl  to  you, 
for  I  already  see  how  much  attached  you  are  to  her : 
we  have  only  to  praise  the  Lord,  who  shews  himself 
a  father  even  in  his  chastisements,  and  who  in  placing 
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you  together  has  given  you  such  a  clear  sign  of  his 
love  towards  both  one  and  the  other.  Now/' he 
resumed,  turning  towards  Renzo,  and  taking  him  hy 
the  hand,  **  we  two  have  no  longer  anything  to  do 
here;  we  have  even  remained  too  long.     Let  us  go.'* 

''  Oh,  Father !''  said  Lucia, ''  I  shall  see  you  again? 
I  am  recovered,  I  who  do  no  good  in  this  world;  and 
you -!'' 

''I  had  long,"  replied  the  old  man  in  a  serioas 
and  gentle  voice,  **  requested  a  favour  from  the  Lord, 
a  very  great  favour — that  of  ending  my  days  in  the 
service  of  my  fellow  beings.  If  He  now  grant  my 
power,  all  those  who  feel  affection  for  me  sliould  assist 
me  in  returning  thanks  to  Him.  Come;  give  Senzo 
your  commission  for  your  mother.'* 

''  Relate  to  her  what  you  have  seen,"  said  Lucia 
to  her  betrothed:  ''  tell  her  that  I  have  here  found 
another  mother,  that  I  shall  come  with  this  mother  to 
her  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  that  I  hope  to  find  her  in 
health.^' 

"  If  you  have  need  of  money ,'*  said  Renzo^  "  I  haTe 
here  all  the  gold  which  you  sent  me,  and " 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  the  widow;  **  I  have  only 
too  much." 

"  Let  us  go,"  replied  the  Friar. 

"  Till  we  meet  again,  Lucia !  and  you  also, 

kind  Signora,"  said  Renzo,  unable  to  find  words  to 
express  all  that  he  felt  in  such  a  moment. 

*'  Who  knows  whether  the  Lord  will  merciiully 
permit  us  to  see  each  other  again!"  exclaimed  Lucia. 

"  May  He  be  always  with  you,  and  bless  you,"  said 
Friar  Cristoforo  to  the  two  companions,  and  then  went 
forth  with  Renzo  from  the  hut 

Night  was  not  far  off,  and  the  weather  seemed  still 
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more  threatening.  The  Capuchin  again  offered  the 
youth  shelter  from  this  night  in  his  tent.  ''  I  cannot 
bear  thee  company/*  added  he;  "  but  thou  wilt  be 
under  cover." 

Renzo^ however 9  felt  a  strong  desire  to  be  journejring 
onward;  and  did  not  care  to  remain  longer  in  such 
a  place,  when  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  it  in  order 
to  see  Lucia,  and  would  not  have  been  able  even  to 
pass  a  little  time  with  the  good  friar.  As  to  the  hour 
and  weather,  we  might  say,  that  had  it  been  night 
or  day,  sunshine  or  rain,  a  gentle  breeze  or  a  north 
wind,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  him  at  that 
moment.  He  thanked  the  Friar,  therefore,  saying 
that  he  desired  to  go  in  search  of  Agnese  as  soon  as 
possible. 

When  they  were  in  the  road,  the  friar  pressed  his 
hand  and  said :  ^*  If  thou  should'st  find  her,  which 
God  grant!  salute  this* good  Agnese  also  in  my  name; 
and  tell  her,  and  all  who  remain,  to  remember  Fra 
Cristoforo,  and  to  pray  for  him.  May  God  watch  over 
thee,  and  bless  thee  always!" 

**  Oh,  dear  Father 1  we  shall  see  each  other 

again — we  shall  see  each  other  again!" 

**  Above,  I  hope ;"  and  with  these  words  he  moved 
away  from  Renzo,  who  stood  gazing  after  him  until 
he  lost  sight  of  the  good  old  man,  and  then  hastily 
bent  his  steps  towards  the  gate,  casting  to  the  right 
and  left  his  last  glances  of  compassion  upon  this  place 
of  woe.  Here  was  an  extraordinary  movement — a 
running  to  and  fro  of  Monatti,  a  carrying  away  of 
various  things,  an  arranging  of  the  tent  awnings, 
a  dragging  along  of  the  convalescent  to  the  tents  and 
the  porticoes,  so  as  to  defend  them  from  the  terrible 
tempest. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Scarcely  had  Benzo  crossed  the  threshold  of  tke 
lazarettOy  and  turned  towards  the  right  in  search  of 
the  small  pathway  by  which  he  had  that  morning 
arrired  before  the  walls,  than  large  drops  began  to 
fall,  one  by  one,  upon  the  white  and  arid  road^  raisin; 
around  them  a  minute  dust;  a  moment  afker,  and 
they  fell  thick  and  fast;  and  before  he  cx>iild  reach 
the  pathway,  they  came  down  in  torrents.  Benxo, 
however,  instead  of  growing  uneasy,  only  made  meny 
in  the  rain,  and  rejoiced  in  the  freshness  of  the  air, 
in  the  murmur,  in  the  stir  among  the  grass  and  leaves, 
which  were  all  trembling,  drooping,  reviying,  glitter* 
ing;  he  drew  long  and  deep  breaths;  and  in  this 
change  of  outward  nature,  he  experienced  yet  more 
intensely  the  change  which  had  also  taken  place  in 
his  destiny. 

But  much  more  intense  would  this  sentiment  hare 
been,  could  Renzo  have  divined  what  was  known  a 
few  days  later,  that  this  water  carried  away  the  con- 
tagion. If  the  lazaretto  was  unable  to  restore  to  the 
outer  world  all  the  living  it  still  contained  within  its 
walls,  at  least  from  this  day  forth  it  would  receive  no 
others  into  its  fearful  jaws.  At  the  end  of  a  week, 
doors  and  shops  were  seen  re-opened,  scarcely  any- 
thing more  was  said  about  quarantine,  and  there 
only  remained  a  few  traces  scattered  here  and  there; 
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those  traces  which  such  a  scourge  always  leaves  after 
it  for  some  time. 

Our  traveller^  therefore,  proceeded  gaily  along 
without  having  formed  any  design  of  where,  of  how, 
or  of  when  he  should  stop,  or  whether  even  he  should 
stop  at  all  this  night,  alone  eager  to  proceed  onward, 
so  as  to  arrive  quickly  at  his  village,  there  to  find 
some  one  with  whom  he  could  speak,  to  whom  he 
could  relate  his  good  fortune;  but  above  all  was  he 
eager  to  set  forth  immediately  on  his  way  to  Fasturo 
in  search  of  Agnese.  He  travelled  on  with  his  mind 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  events  of  the  day;  but  in 
the  midst  of  all  these  scenes  of  misery,  of  horror,  of 
danger,  there  floated  one  thought, — ^'I  have  found 
her,  she  is  recovered;  she  is  mine!"  And  then  he 
would  leap  for  joy,  flinging  the  wet  around  him,  like 
a  spaniel  just  issued  from  the  water;  sometimes  he 
would  content  himself  with  merely  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  then  post  on  with  more  ardour  than  ever.  Pur- 
suing his  road,  he  recalled  the  thoughts  which  he 
had  felt  that  morning  and  the  day  previous,  when 
coming;  and  this  time  he  recalled  precisely  those 
which  he  had  then  sought  to  drive  away — his  doubts, 
the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  the  chance  of  finding 
her  at  all,  of  finding  her  living,  of  finding  her  among 
so  many  dead  and  dying !  '^  And  I  have  found  her 
alive ! ''  he  concluded.  He  busied  himself  in  thought 
with  the  most  terrible  occurrences  of  the  day;  he 
pictured  himself  with  the  knocker  in  his  hand- 
"  Will  she,  or  will  she  not  be  there?" — and  how  little 
comfort  there  was  in  the  reply!  then  to  have  scarcely 
time  to  deliberate  upon  it,  before  being  fistllen  upon 
by  those  silly  rascals!    This  lazaretto,  too;  that  ocean 
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of  misery!  He  desired  to  find  her  there;  he  had 
found  her!  He  turned  to  the  moment  when  the 
procession  of  convalescents  had  passed  by;  what  a 
moment!  what  heartache  at  not  finding  her!  and 
now  he  troubled  himself  no  longer  on  that  account 
And  the  women's  quarter!  And  then  to  hear  that 
yoice>  that  very  voice,  behind  that  hut,  when  he  least 
expected  it!  f.  But  how?  there  was  still  the  vow,  and 
this  knot  was  more  difficult  than  ever  to  loosen! 
But  now  it  was  untied.  And  his  hatred  towards 
Don  Rodrigo,  this  constant  rage  which  embittered 
all  his  woes  and  poisoned  all  his  consolation,  had 
also  vanished.  In  fact,  so  great  was  his  happiness, 
that  he  would  have  been  unable  to  imagine  a  more 
perfect  contentment  had  it  not  been  for  his  oncer* 
tainty  regarding  Agnese,  his  sad  presentiment  con- 
cerning Father  Cristoforo,  and  for  his  still  being  in 
the  midst  of  the  plague. 

He  arrived  at  Sesto  as  night  was  closing  in,  and 
still  it  did  not  appear  as  though  the  rain  woidd  cease. 
However,  feeling  himself  in  a  better  walking  mood 
than  ever,  r  spite  of  being  wet  through,  he  did  not 
even  think  of  stopping  to  rest  The  only  thing  which 
incommoded  him,  was  violent  hunger,  and  hunger 
such  as  his  would  have  easily  caused  him  to  digest 
stronger  food  than  the  Capuchin's  weak  broth.  He 
looked  around  him  to  see  whether  also  here  there 
might  not  be  a  bakehouse;  he  saw  one;  he  received 
two  loaves  with  the  tongs  and  the  accompanying 
ceremonies.  He  placed  one  in  his  pocket  and  the 
other  at  his  mouth,  and  was  ofiT  again. 

When  he  passed  through  Monza,  it  was  aheadv 
night;  however,  notwithstanding  this,  he  succeeded 
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in  finding  the  gate  which  led  to  jthe  right  road.  The 
reader  may  imagine  in  what  a  state  this  road  was^ 
and  how  it  became  every  moment  worse.  Sunk  (as 
were  then  all  roads;  and  this  we  must  have  already 
mentioned)  between  two  banks>  like  the  bed  of  a 
river,  one  might  in  such  a  moment  have  called  it, 
if  not  a  river,  at  least  an  aqueduct;  and  every  now 
and  then  you  came  upon  holes,  out  of  which  you 
could  scarcely  draw  your  foot,  say  nothing  of  your 
shoes.  But  Renzo  extricated  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  without  giving  any  sign  of  impatience,  without 
uttering  an  oath,  without  repenting.  He  thought 
that  ev^ry  step,  cost  what  it  might,  carried  him  for- 
ward, that  the  rain  would  cease  whenever  it  should 
please  God;  that,  at  proper  time^  day  would  break, 
and  that  the  road,  which  he  should  traverse  in  the 
meantime,  would  then  be  traversed. 

And  to  confess  the  truth  he  only  thought  about  the 
road  when  he  was  forced  to  do  so.  Such  thoughts 
were  merely  a  distraction;  the  great  labour  of  his 
mind  was  to  recall  the  history  of  the  three  sad  past 
years:  so  many  embarrassments,  so  many  adversities, 
so  many  moments  in  which  he  was  near  losing 
even  his  hope,  and  considering  all  lost;  and  then  to 
oppose  all  this  to  the  dreams  of  so  different  a  future; 
the  arrival  of  Lucia,  their  wedding,  the  pleasure  of 
mutually  relating  their  past  misfortunes,  and  their 
whole  life! 

How  then  did  he  manage  where  there  were  two 
roads?  Whether  the  little  knowledge  he  had  of  the 
route,  or  whether  the  pale  twilight  assisted  him  in 
finding  the  right  path,  or  whether  he  was  directed  by 
chance,  we  cannot  tell;  for  even  he  himself,  who  was 
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often  accustomed  to  relate  liis  adventures  at  a  greater 
length  than  we — and  erery  thing  leads  us  to  beliere 
that  our  Anonymous  has  heard  him  relate  them  more 
than  once — even  he  himself,  in  this  place,  sap,  that 
he  only  recollects  this  night  as  though  he  had  passed 
it  in  his  bed  dreaming.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that 
in  the  morning  he  found  himself  on  the  shore  of  the 
Adda. 

It  had  not  yet  ceased  to  rain;  but  the  rain  whicb 
had  at  first  fallen  in  torrents,  like  a  deluge,  had  nov 
changed  into  a  very  fine,  equal,  penetrating  rain;  the 
clouds,  high  in  the  heavens,  formed  a  constant  yet 
transparent  veil,  and  the  light  of  the  early  dawn 
shewed  Renzo  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  cer- 
tainly his  neighbourhood;  and  what  he  experienced 
at  this  spectacle  could  not  be  described.  I  can  obIj 
say,  that  these  mountains,  this  near  Res^one,  the 
territory  of  Lecco  had  become,  as  it  were,  his  cm 
property.  He  glanced  at  himself,  and  lo !  he  was  iB 
a  strange  plight;  which,  to  say  the  truth,  may  easilr 
be  imagined,  after  all  that  has  been  related:  erery 
thing  sticking  to  his  back,  from  his  head  to  his  waist) 
all  wet  and  dripping;  from  his  waist  to  his  toes,  aS 
mud  and  mire,  f  If  he  coidd  only  have  seen  himself 
in  a  looking-glass,  with  his  hat-crow^  all  soft  and 
fallen  in,  and  his  hair  all  straight  and  sticking  to  his 
face,  his  appearance  would  have  made  a  still  greater 
impression  upon  himself.  As  to  fatigue,  he  mig^^ 
sufier  from  it,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  it;  and  the 
freshness  of  the  dawn,  added  to  that  of  Ae  night) 
and  to  the  small  bath  he  had  enjoyed,  only  gave  him 
greater  alacrity,  and  a  desire  to  travel  on  yet  mott 
quickly. 
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He  was  now  at  Pescate;  he  coasted  along  the  Adda, 
casting  a  melancholy  glance  towards  Pescarenico ;  he 
passed  the  bridge;  and  then  by  lanes  and  fields  he 
soon  arrived  at  the  house  of  his  friendly  host  The 
friend,  who  was  already  risen,  and  was  at  his  door 
contemplating  the  weather,  raised  his  eyes  towards 
this  soaked  and  bemired  figure,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  so  lively  and  nimble;  and  in  all  his  days 
he  never  had  seen  a  man  in  a  worse  condition,  yet 
more  contented. 

"O I  *'  he  said ;  "already  here?  and  in  this  weather? 
How  has  all  gone  on?" 

"  She  is  there !"  returned  Benzo ;  '*  she  is  there ; 
she  is  there !" 

"In  health?'' 

"  Recovered,  which  is  better.  I  ought  to  thank 
God  and  the  Madonna  as  long  as  I  live.  But  I  have 
seen  great  things,  terrible  things;  I  will  relate  all  to 
thee  by  and  by." 

"  But  in  what  a  fine  trim  thou  art." 

"  I  am  very  handsome,  eh?" 

"  To  speak  the  truth,  thou  couldst  very  well  wash 
the  lower  part  of  thy  body  with  the  upper.  But  wait, 
wait;  I  will  make  thee  a  good  fire." 

"  I  will  not  say  no.  Dost  thou  know  where  the 
rain  overtook  me  ?  Exactly  at  the  gate  of  the  laza- 
retto; but  that  was  nothing.  The  weather  had  his 
business,  and  I  had  mine  " 

The  friend  went  out,  and  returned  with  two  arm- 
fills  of  fuel ;  one  portion  he  placed  on  the  floor,  the 
other  on  the  hearth,  and  with  an  ember  which  had. 
remained  from  the  night  before,  he  quickly  raised  a 
beautiful  flame.    Benzo,  meanwhile,  had  taken  off 
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his  hat,  and  after  having  shaken  it  seyeral  times,  had 
flung  it  on  the  ground ;  he  had  also,  but  not  so  easilj, 
torn  off  his  doublet.  He  then  drew  from  the  pocket 
of  his  breeches  his  large  knife,  the  sheath  of  which 
was  all  wet  and  soft;  he  placed  it  on  a  bench,  saying, 
"  My  knife  also  is  in  a  fine  condition;  but  it  is  wi^ 

water,  it  is  with  water.     The  Lord  be  thanked 

It  was  near,  near  committing  a  deed I  will  teU 

thee  all  by-and-by/^  And  he  rubbed  his  hands. 
**  Now  do  me  another  favour,"  he  added ;  '^  go  and 
fetch  me  that  bundle  that  I  left  np-stairs,  for  before 
these  clothes  dry  upon  my  back ^^ 

Returning  with  the  bundle,  the  Mend  said,  ^'I 
think  thou  must  have  a  good  appetite;  I  know  that 
thou  wilt  not  have  stood  in  need  of  drink  upon  the 
road,  but  food ^" 

'^  I  managed  to  buy  two  loaves  late  last  evening, 
but  in  truth  they  have  not  touched  my  teeth/' 

**  Leave  all  to  me,''  returned  the  firiend,  who  placing 
water  in  a  pot,  which  he  then  suspended  to  a  chain, 
added,  ^'  I  will  go  and  milk;  when  I  return  with  the 
milk  the  water  will  be  ready,  and  we  will  make  a 
good  polenta.  In  the  meantime  make  thyself  com- 
forteble." 

Benzo  being  left  alone,  removed,  but  not  without 
difficulty,  his  remaining  garments,  for  they  seemed 
to  stick  to  his  body;  he  then  dried  and  redothed 
himjself  from  head  to  foot.  The  friend  returned 
and  went  to  his  pot.  Benzo  meanwhile  seated 
himself. 

.  "  Now  I  feel  that  I  am  fatigued,"  he  said;  '*  but  it 
was  a  fine  walk!  However  that  is  nothing,  I  have 
things  to  relate  to  thee  during  all  the  day.     What  a 
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terrible  state  Milan  is  in!  The  things  which  one  is 
forced  to  see !  The  things  which  one  is  obliged  to 
touch!  Things  which  give  one  a  disgust  to  oneself  I 
I  dare  say  nothing  less  than  this  fine  washing  was 
necessary  to  cleanse  me  I  And  then  what  those  gen- 
tlemen in  Milan  wanted  to  do  to  me!  Thou  shalt 
hear.  But  if  thou  couldst  only  see  the  lazaretto! 
There  is  misery  without  end!    Enough;  I  will  relate 

all  to  thee And  she  is  there,  and  she  will  come 

here  and  will  be  my  wife;  thou  shalt  be  my  witness, 
and  pest  or  no  pest,  we  will  be  merry  at  least  for  a 
few  hours/' 

In  short,  Renzo  was  faithful  to  his  promise  of 
relating  his  adventures  to  him  all  the  day,  more  espe* 
cially  as  the  rain  not  ceasing,  he  passed  all  this  day 
in  the  house,  sometimes  sitting  beside  his  firiend, 
sometimes  occupied  with  his  friend  in  preparing 
casks  and  other  things  for  the  vintage;  for,  as  he  was 
himself  accustomed  to  say,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
fatigue  themselves  far  more  by  doing  nothing  than 
by  working.  However,  he  could  not  keep  himself 
from  making  a  little  excursion  to  Agnese's  cottage, 
to  look  again  at  a  certain  window,  and  give  another 
rub  of  his  hands.  He  returned  without  having  been 
seen  by  any  one,  and  then  immediately  went  to  bed. 
He  arose  before  it  was  day;  and  perceiving  that  the 
rain  had  at  least  ceased,  though  as  yet  the  weather 
did  not  appear  entirely  fine,  he  set  forth  on  his  way 
to  Pasture. 

It  was  still  early  when  he  arrived  there,  for  he 
was  not  less  eager  than  the  reader  to  end  his 
journey. 

He  inquired  after  Agnese,  learnt  that  she  was  well. 
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and  was  directed  to  a  small  isolated  house  in  wbidi 
she  dwelt.  He  hastened  thither,  called  to  her  bom 
the  street;  at  his  voice  she  ran  to  the  window,  and 
whilst  she  stood  with  her  mouth  opeu  to  send  forth  1 
know  not  what  cry,  Benzo  forestalled  her,  exclaiming) 
**  Lucia  is  recovered;  I  have  seen  her  the  day  before 
yesterday;  she  salutes  you;  she  will  come  here  imme- 
diately. And  then  I  have  many,  many  things  to 
tell  you." 

What  between  surprise  at  his  apparition,  joy  at 
this  news,  and  her  desire  to  know  more,  Agnese 
began  now  to  exclaim,  now  to  question  without 
finishing  a  sentence;  then  forgetting  the  precau- 
tions she  had  been  accustomed  to  observe  for  some 
timC)  she  said,  **  I  will  come  and  open  the  door  for 
you. 

"  Wait,"  cried  Benzo,  "  the  plague?  you  have  not 
had  it  I  believe." 

"  No,  I  have  not,  and  you?" 

"  I  have  had  it,  but  still  you  ought  to  be  prudent. 
I  have  just  come  from  Milan,  and  you  will  hear  that 
I  have  been  in  the  midst  of  the  contagion,  up  to  the 
very  eyes.  It  is  true  that  I  have  changed  all  mv 
clothes  from  head  to  foot,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  thii^ 
which  sticks  to  one  always,  like  a  crime.  And  since 
the  Lord  has  preserved  you  until  now,  I  should  like 
you  to  take  care  of  yourself  till  this  cursed  influence 
has  ceased;  for  you  are  our  mother,  and  I  want  us  to 
live  a  long  time  happily  together  as  compensation  for 
the  great  suffering  we  have  endured." 

"  But,"  commenced  Agnese. 

"Ah!''  interrupted  Benzo:  "there  is  now  noM 
which  prevents  me.    I  know  what  you  would  say; 
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but  you  shall  hear,  you  shall  hear^  for  there  is  no 
longer  any  bvU!  Let  us  go  into  some  open  space 
where  we  can  speak  at  our  ease,  and  without  danger; 
and  you  shall  hear." 

Agnese  indicated  to  him  an  orchard,  which  was 
behind  the  house;  and  added;  ''Enter,  and  you  will 
see  two  benches  there,  one  opposite  the  other,  benches 
which  seem  as  though  they  had  been  placed  on  pur- 
pose for  us.     I  will  come  directly/' 

Kenzo  went  and  seated  himself  upon  one ;  a  moment 
after^  Agnese  found  herself  upon  the  other:  and  I  am 
certain  that  could  the  reader  have  been  there  as  a  third 
person,  informed  as  he  is  of  all  the  preceding  events, 
could  he  have  witnessed  this  animated  conversation; 
could  he  have  heard  with  his  own  ears  their  various 
relations^  their  questions,  their  explanations,  their 
condolences,  their  congratulations,  all  about  Don 
Bodrigo  and  poor  Father  Cristoforo,  and  all  the  rest, 
and  their  descriptions  of  the  future,  clear  and  positive, 
as  though  they  were  descriptions  of  the  past;  I  am 
certain,  I  say,  that  he  would  have  taken  great  interest 
in  the  scene,  and  would  have  been  the  last  to  go  away. 
But  to  see  all  this  conversation  merely  upon  paper, 
in  silent  written  words,  without  finding  a  single  new 
fact,  is  a  thing  about  which  he  would  not  care  a  deal, 
but  would  like  better  to  imagine  it  for  himself.  The 
conclusion  was,  that  they  shoidd  all  keep  house  toge- 
ther in  that  Bergamascan  village  in  which  Kenzo  had 
already  settled;  as  to  the  time,  nothing  could  now  be 
decided,  because  that  depended  upon  the  plague,  and 
upon  other  circumstances :  as  soon  as  the  danger  should 
be  at  an  end,  Agnese  was  to  return  home,  and  there 
await  Lucia,  or  Lucia  should  go  and  await  her  there: 
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meantime,  Benzo  should  often  take  a  trip  over  to 
Pasturo,  to  see  his  mother,  and  keep  her  inforaed 
of  all  that  might  happen. 

Before  taking  his  departure,  he  offered  her  also 
money,  saying,  « I  have  them  all  here  you  see,  these 
pieces  of  money :  I  also  had  made  a  vow,  which  was 
not  to  touch  them  until  all  should  be  brought  to  light 
Now  if  you  have  need  of  any  money,  only  bring  z 
bowl  of  vinegar  and  water,  and  I  will  throw  these 
fifty  beautiful,  glittering  scudi  into  it." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Agnese :  *'  I  have  still  more  than 
I  want  for  myself:  preserve  yours,  for  they  will  be 
useful  to  commence  housekeeping  with.*' 

Renzo  departed  with  the  new  consolation  of  having 
found  so  dear  a  person  safe  and  sound.  He  remained 
the  rest  of  that  day  and  the  following  night  in  his 
friend's  house.  The  next  day  he  was  again  on  foot- 
but  journeying  in  another  direction,  that  is,  towards 
his  adopted  country. 

He  found  Bartolo  also  in  good  health,  and  in  less 
fear  of  losing  this  blessing;  for  within  these  few  days 
things,  even  there,  had  rapidly  taken  a  better  course. 
Those  who  fell  sick,  were  now  few  in  number ;  the 
disease  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been;  the  patients 
became  no  longer  of  that  deadly  livid  hue,  neither 
were  they  attacked  with  such  violent  symptoms;  it 
was  now  a  fever,  for  the  most  part  intermittent,  some- 
times accompanied  with  small  discoloured  spots,  which 
healed  like  ordinary  biles.     The  very  aspect  of  the 
country  abready  appeared  changed;  the  few  inhabitants 
who  yet  remained  began  to  go  out,  to  relate  their 
sufferings  to  each  other,  and  to  exchange  mutual  con- 
gratulations and  condolences.     People  already  spoke 
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of  recommencing  their  Ijrades;  masters  thought  of 
seeking  after  workmen,  especially  for  such  trades  in 
which  the  number  of  workmen  had  been  small  even 
before  the  contagion,  as  was  peculiarly  the  case  with 
the  silk  trade. 

Renzo,  without  making  any  difficulty,  promised  his 
cousin  to  resume  his  labour  as  soon  as  he  should 
return  with  his  companions  to  settle  in  the  country. 
Meanwhile  he  occupied  himself  in  making  more 
necessary  preparations;  he  provided  himself  with  a 
larger  house,  a  thing  which  was  now  become  much 
easier  and  much  less  expensive,  and  furnished  it  with 
goods  and  chattels;  this  time  having  recourse  to  his 
treasure,  but  without  making  a  great  hole  in  it,  for 
now  every  thing  was  cheap,  there  being  more  pro- 
perty than  people  to  buy  it. 

After  I  know  not  how  many  days  he  returned  to 
his  native  village,  which  he  found  still  more  remark- 
ably changed  for  the  better.  He  then  immediately 
hastened  to  Pasture;  he  found  Agnese  completely 
reassured,  and  disposed  to  return  to  her  house  when- 
ever this  might  be.  He  conducted  her  thither.  We 
will  pass  over  in  silence  their  sentiments  and  their 
words,  when  they  together  again  beheld  these  well- 
known  places. 

Agnese  found  every  thing  as  she  had  left  it;  there- 
fore she  could  not  do  less  than  say  that  this  time,  the 
objects  being  a  poor  widow  and  a  poor  young  girl, 
angels  had  watched  over  them.  "  And  the  other 
time,"  added  she,  *'  one  might  have  thought  that  the 
Lord  had  turned  his  regards  elsewhere,  and  no  longer 
thought  about  us,  since  he  permitted  our  small  pos- 
session to  be  carried  away;  but,  behold!  he  had  done 
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the  contrary^  for  he  sent  me  money  out  of  another 
quarter^  with  which  I  was  able  to  replace  every  thing. 
I  say  every  things  but  that  is  not  correct;  for  Lnda's 
outfit,  which  they  had  carried  off  with  the  other 
things,  all  new  and  excellent,  was  still  wanting;  but 
now,  that  also  comes  out  of  another  direction.  Who 
could  have  said  to  me,  when  I  was  at  such  pains  to 
prepare  the  other,  '  ah,  Agnese!  thou  do«t  imagine 
thou  art  working  for  Lucia;  alas,  poor  woman!  thou 
art  working  for  those  whom  thou  dost  not  knov. 
Heaven  only  knows  what  sort  of  people  will  wear  tbis 
linen  and  these  garments!  Those  which  Lucia  will 
wear,  and  the  real  outfit  which  she  will  use,  will  be 
provided  by  a  good  soul,  whose  very  existence  is 
unknown  to  thee  !'* 

Agnese^s  first  thought  was  how  to  prepare  in  her 
poor  little  cottage  the  most  decent  lodging  she  could 
for  this  good  soul.  She  next  went  for  silk  to  wind, 
and  winding,  she  beguiled  away  the  time. 

Renzo,  on  his  side,  did  not  pass  in  idleness  these 
days  which  in  themselves  were  so  long.    Fortunately 
he  possessed  two  trades,  and  he  now  applied  himsdf 
to  that  of  the  farmer.     Sometimes  he  assisted  his 
host,  for  whom  it  was  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune 
to  find  often  at  his  command  a  workman  of  Kenso's 
ability;  at  other  times,  he  cultivated  and  put  in  order 
the  small  garden  belonging  to  Agnese,  which,  during 
her  absence,  had  remained  wholly  untilled.     As  for 
his  own  little  farm,  he  never  once  troubled  himself 
about  it,  saying  that  it  was  a  peruke  far  too  much  en- 
tangled for  him  to  meddle  with,  and  that  it  would 
require  more  than  one  pair  of  arms  to  set  it  to  r^hts. 
Neither  did  he  set  foot,  either  in  it  or  the  house, 
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knowing  that  the  sight  of  this  desolation  would  pain 
him;  and  (having  already  determined  to  dispose  of 
every  thing  for  whatever  price  he  could  get,  and 
then  employ,  in  his  new  countryy  what  he  might 
thus  gain. 

If  the  living  appeared  to  each  other  like  people 
risen  £rom  the  dead,  Benzo  appeared  to  the  remaining 
inhabitants  of  his  village  doubly  so;  every  one  offered 
him  the  most  hearty  receptions  and  congratulations, 
every  one  desired  to  hear  him  relate  his  history. 
You  will  perhaps  ask,  "  What  has  become  of  his 
bamshment?" 

All  went  on  very  well  in  that  quarter:  he  himself 
thought  scarcely  any  thing  more  about  it,  supposing 
that  those  who  should  execute  the  sentence  thought 
no  more  about  it  themselves;  and  in  this  he  did  not 
deceive  himself.  This  carelessness  was  npt  alone 
occasioned  by  the  plague,  which  had  caused  so  many 
things  to  be  forgotten;  but  in  those  times,  as  the 
reader  may  have  already  seen  in  various  other  passages 
of  this  history,  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for 
decrees,  both  general  and  special,  issued  against  indi- 
viduals, to  remain  often  without  effect,  except  when 
they  had  been  executed  immediately,  or  unless  some 
private  powerful  animosity  kept  them  alive,  and  made 
them  felt:  they  were  like  musket  balls,  which,  unless 
they  strike,  remain  on  the  earth,  where  they  cause  no 
one  any  annoyance.  This  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  facility  with  which  these  decrees  were 
issued. 

The  activity  of  man  is  limited;  and  if  more  than 
necessary  activity  is  employed  in  laying  down  com- 
mands, not  enough  wfil  be  employed  in  executing 
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them.    What  goes  for  the  sleeyes  cannot  go  into  tk 
gussets. 

Whoever  is  anxious  to  learn  how  Renxo  and  Doo 
Abbondio  went  on  during  this  intervalj  maj  he  in- 
formed that  they  both  kept  away  from  each  other. 
Don  Abbondio,  through  fear  of  hearing  aomethisg 
y^about  matrimony;  at  the  very  idea  of  ^rhich  he  sar 
before  his  eyes,  on  one  hand,  Don  Bodrigo  wi&  his 
braroes,  on  the  other,  the  Cardinal  with  his  arguments. 
Renzo,  because  he  had  determined  not  to  speak  of 
the  marriage  until  the  moment  of  its  celebration,  not 
wishing  to  run  the  risk  of  vexing  him  such  a  long 
time  beforehand,  and  fearing  to  see  him  start  some 
fresh  difficulty,  or  embarrass  affidrs  by  useless  gosnp. 
His  gossips  were  with  Agnese.  ''  Do  you  think  that 
she  will  come  soon  ?  "  one  would  ask.  '^  I  hope 
so,'^  the  other  would  reply :  and  very  often  the  one 
who  gave  the  reply  would  a  short  time  after  ask 
the  same  question.  Thus,  with  similar  impostoies 
did  they  endeavour  to  beguile  the  time,  which  ap- 
peared to  them  to  grow  ever  longer  as  it  gradually 
passed  on. 

For  the  reader's  pleasure  we  will  hasten  over  thb 
time,  in  one  moment,  saying  briefly  that  a  few  days 
after  Benzo's  visit  to  the  lazaretto,  Lucia  left  its  gates 
with  the  good  widow.  A  general  quarantine  having 
been  ordered,  they  underwent  it  together,  shnt  up  in 
the  widow's  house.  A  portion  of  this  time  was  spent 
in  prepaiing  Lucia's  marriage  outfit,  at  which  she 
herself,  after  a  little  hesitation,  worked;  and  when 
this  quarantine  was  ended,  the  widow  leaving  her 
shop  and  house  in  the  care  of  her  brother  the  com- 
missary,  made  preparations  for  her  journey.     We 
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could  even  relate  without  pausing^  how  they  set  out^ 
how  they  arrivedi  and  what  then  followed;  but  with 
all  the  desire  we  have  to  second  the  reader's  haste^ 
there  are  three  things  appertaining  to  this  interval  of 
time  which  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence;  and  re-^ 
garding  the  relation  of  two  of  these  circumstances^  at 
leasts  we  believe  that  the  reader  himself  will  confess 
that  we  have  not  done  wrong. 

Here  is  the  first  When  Lucia  narrated  her  ad^ 
ventures  to  the  widow^  more  in  detail  than  she  had 
been  able  to  do  in  the  agitation  of  their  first  con- 
fidence, and  mentioned  more  expressly  the  Signora 
who  had  afforded  her  an  asylum  in  the  convent  at 
Monza,  she  came  to  hear  things  regarding  this  un- 
happy lady  which  gave  her  the  key  to  many  myste- 
ries, and  filled  her  soul  with  a  sorrowful  and  painful 
astonishment.  She  learned  from  the  widow,  that  the 
unfortunate  girl,  being  suspected  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes,  had  been  transported  by  order  of  the  Car- 
dinal, to  a  convent  in  Milan ;  that  there,  after  having 
for  some  time  delivered  herself  up  to  despair  and 
rage,  she  had  at  length  ended  by  repenting  and 
accusing  herself;  and  that  her  present  life  was  such 
a  voluntary  torture  that  no  one  coidd  imagine  a 
more  fearful  one,  unless  they  were  at  once  to  have 
deprived  her  of  it.  Any  one  who  should  desire  to 
learn  further  particulars  regarding  this  sad  history, 
will  find  them  in  the  book  and  at  the  passage 
which  we  have  already  quoted  when  speaking  of  this 
personage.* 

The  second  circumstance  is,  that  Lucia,  inquiring 
after  Father  Cristoforo  firom  all  the  Capuchins  she 

*  RipamoDti  HisU  Pal.  Dee.  y.  lib.  vi.  cap.  iii. 
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could  see  at  the  lazaretto,  learned  witk  ware  grief 
than  astonishment  that  he  had  died  of  the  plague. 

And  finally,  before  taking  her  departure  she  desired 
also  to  learn  something  oonoeming  her  former  patrons, 
and  would  haye  liked  to  pay  her  respects,  were  they 
still  aliye.  The  widow  aooompanied  her  to  the 
mansion,  where  they  learned  that  they  both  had  de> 
parted  this  life  some  time  before.  As  to  Donna 
Prassede,  when  one  says  that  she  was  dead,  all  is 
said;  but,  as  Don  Ferrante  was  a  learned  man,  oar 
Anonymous  has  considered  him  deaendng  of  more 
attention;  and  we  at  our  own  risk  are  going  to  tran- 
scribe pretty  nearly  what  he  has  left  written  on  the 
subject. 

He  says,  then,  that  firom  the  very  first  mention  of 
the  plague,  Don  Ferrante  was  one  of  the  most  resolute 
in  denying  its  existence,  and  that  he  maintained  his 
opinion  unto  the  very  last;  not,  certainly,  with  the 
same  cries  as  the  people,  but  by  arguments  which  no 
one  could  blame  for  their  want  of  concatenation^ 

*'  In  rerum  natura,**  he  said,  "  there  are  only  two 
kinds  of  things,  substances  and  accidents;  and  if  I 
prove  that  the  contagion  is  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
I  shall  have  proved  that  it  does  not  exist,  that  it  is  a 
chimera;  and  I  can  prove  it.  And  here  are  my  argu- 
ments. Substances  are  either  spiritual  or  material. 
That  the  contagion  is  a  spiritual  substance,  is  a  jMrtv 
position  which  no  one  would  maintain,  therefore  it  is 
useless  speaking  about  it  Material  substances  are 
either  simple  or  compound.  Now  the  contagion  is 
not  a  simple  substance;  and  this  may  be  demonstrated 
in  a  few  words.  It  is  not  an  etherial  substance,  since 
were  it  such,  instead  of  passing  from  one  body  to  an- 
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Other,  it  would  fly  immediately  to  its  sphere.  It  is 
not  a  watery  substance,  because  it  would  be  wet,  and 
wou^d  be  dried  up  by  the  winds.  Neither  is  it 
igneous,  because  it  would  bum.  Neither  is  it  ter- 
restrial, because  then  it  would  be  visible.  Nor  is  it 
a  compound  substance  either,  since  as  such  it  ought 
to  be  sensible  either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  touch;  and 
who  has  seen,  who  has  touched  the  contagion  ?  It 
now  remains  for  us  to  see  whether  it  may  be  an  acci- 
dent. This  is  still  more  difficult  to  prove.  These 
doctors  say  that  the  contagion  is  communicated  firom 
one  body  to  another;  this  is  their  Achilles,  their  pre- 
text for  giving  so  many  useless  orders.  Now  supposing 
.  it  an  accident,  it  would  be  a  transferable  accident; 
and  these  are  two  words  at  variance  one  with  the 
other.  There  is  not,  in  all  philosophy,  a  thing  more 
clear,  more  evident  than  this,  that  an  accident  cannot 
pass  from  one  subject  to  another;  for  if  to  avoid  this 
Scylla,  people  are  reduced  to  call  it  an  accident  pro- 
duced, they  £dl  into  Charybdis;  because  if  it  is  pro^ 
duced,  it  cannot  be  communicated,  or  propagate  itself 
as  they  declare.  These  principles  allowed,  what  is 
the  use  of  coming  to  talk  to  us  about  blotches  or  car- 
buncles   ?" 

'^  They  are  all  nonsense,''  some  one  happened  once 
to  let  fall. 

"  No,  no,"  resumed  Don  Ferrante ;  "  I  do  not  say 
so;  science  is  science;  it  is  only  necessary  to  know 
how  to  apply  it.  Tumours,  violet  blotches,  black  car- 
buncles, are  all  respectable  words,  which  have  their 
good  and  proper  signification;  but  I  maintain  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Who 
denies  that  there  may  be  such  things,  and  even  that 
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there  are?  The  thing  is  to  learn  from  whence  they 
come." 

Here  commenced  Don  Ferrante's  annoyances.  As 
long  as  he  only  jeered  at  the  idea  of  contagion,  he 
found  everywhere  willing  and  attentive  ears;  fi>r  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  great  is  the  authority  of  a 
learned  man,  when  he  desires  to  demonstrate  to  otheR 
things  of  which  they  are  already  well  persuaded. 
But  when  he  desired  to  demonstrate  that  the  error  of 
these  doctors  did  not  consist  in  affirming  that  there 
was  a  terrible  and  general  evil,  but  in  assigning  ite 
cause ;  then — we  speak  of  the  early  times,  in  which 
no  one  would  listen  to  discourses  regarding  the 
plague, —  then,  instead  of  attentive  ears,  he  fbond 
rebellious  intractable  tongues;  his  continuous  oratiom 
were  at  an  end ;  and  he  could  only  expound  his  doc- 
trines by  bits  and  snatches. 

"  The  true  cause  is  only  too  clearly  to  be  proved," 
he  said, ''  and  even  those  who  maintain  other  foolish 
opinions,  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  it.  Let  them 
deny,  if  they  can,  this  fatal  conjunction  of  Saturn  and 
Jupiter.    And  whenever  did  we  hear  of  influences 

propagating  themselves ?     And  these   signers 

wish  to  deny  the  influence.  They  will  deny  next 
that  there  are  planets !  Or  do  they  mean  to  say  that 
stars  are  fixed  on  high  for  no  purpose,  just  like  so 
many  pins  stuck  into  a  pincushion?  But  what  I 
cannot  understand  in  these  doctors  is,  that  they 
confess  we  find  ourselves  under  such  a  malignant 
influence,  and  yet  they  say  to  us,  *  do  not  touch  this, 
do  not  touch  that,  and  then  you  will  be  safe ! '  As 
though  avoiding  the  material  contact  of  terrestrial 
bodies,  could  prevent  the  virtual  eflects  of  celestial 
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bodies !  And  then  all  this  burning  of  rags !  Poor 
people!  can  they  bum  Jupiter?  can  they  bum 
Satum  ?  '• 

Hie  JreiuSf  that  is  to  say^  upon  these  grounds  he 
took  no  precaution  against  the  plague:  he  was  at- 
tacked by  it — went  to  bed — to  die  like  one  of  Matas- 
taseo's  heroes^  still  complaining  of  the  stars. 

And  his  famous  library?  It  is  even  yet^  perhaps^ 
mouldering  upon  the  walls. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

One  eyening  Agnese  heard  a  carriage  pause  befort 
the  door.  "  It  is  certainly  Lucia!"  cried  Agnese; 
and  in  truth  it  was  Lucia^  accompanied  by  the  good 
widow.     The  reader  can  imagine  their  meeting. 

The  Mowing  morning  Renzo  arrived  very  early. 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  happened^  and  canit 
merely  to  console  himself  a  little  with  Agnese  during 
Lucia's  long  delay.  His  behaviour  and  his  word' 
when  he  really  found  that  she  was  arrived,  we  wS 
also  leave  to  the  reader's  imagination.  Lucia's  de- 
monstrations of  joy  were  such  as  require  but  Kttlt 
description.  '*  I  salute  you,  how  are  you?"  said  she. 
with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  without  betraying  nwct 
emotion.  But  do  not  imagine  that  Renzo  considerec 
this  too  cold  a  reception,  or  became  alarmed.  He 
rightly  underi^tood  her  meaning;  and  Hinlike  well- 
educated  people,  who  know  how  to  believe  half  the 
compliments  which  are  paid  them,  Renzo  com- 
prehended very  well  that  these  words  did  not  expres 
all  that  passed  in  Lucia^s  heart.  Besides,  it  was  veir 
easy  to  perceive  that  Lucia  had  two  ways  of  pro' 
noundng  these  words;  one  way  for  Renzo,  and  the 
other  for  the  rest  of  her  acquaintance. 

'*  I  am  very  well  when  I  see  you,'*  replied  ti^ 
young  man,  in  an  old  cut-and-dried  phrase,  which, 
however,  in  this  instance  happened  to  be  origin^' 
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"  Our  poor  Father  Cristoforo !''  said  Lucia,  *'  pray 
for  his  soul;  for  one  may  be  nearly  sure  that  he  is 
now  praying  for  us  above." 

"  I  only  expected  as  much/'  said  Benzo;  and  this 
was  not  the  only  sorrowful  chord  they  touched  upon 
in  their  discourse.  But  let  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
course be  whatsoever  it  might,  it  always  in  the  end 
became  delightful  and  gay.  Time  with  them  resembled 
fiery  horses,  which  prance  about,  raising  first  one  foot 
and  then  the  other,  replacing  them  upon  the  same 
spot,  and  making  a  thousand  gambols  without  ad- 
vancing one  step,  when  all  at  once  they  will  start 
forth  in  their  course,  and  away  like  the  wind!  At 
first,  moments  had  appeared  hours;  now  hours  ap- 
peared moments. 

The  widow,  &i  from  spoiling  the  company,  added 
greatly  to  the  general  enjoyment;  and  certainly, 
Renzo  when  he  first  saw  her  lying  in  that  miserable 
bed,  could  never  have  imagined  her  of  so  social 
and  jovial  a  disposition.  But,  the  lazaretto  and  the 
country,  death  and  a  wedding,  are  not  one  and  the 
same  thing;  she  had  already  formed  a  firiendship  with 
Agnese.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  see  her  with  Lucia, 
at  once  tender  and  gay,  and  then  how  she  gently 
bantered  her,  yet  scarcely  sufficient  to  oblige  Luda 
to  shew  all  the  joy  that  lay  concealed  in  her  heart. 

Renzo  at  length  said  that  he  would  go  to  Don 
Abbondio  and  concert  arrangements  for  the  marriage. 
He  went,  and  with  a  certain  air,  half-jocular,  half- 
respectful,  ''  Signer  Curato,''  he  said,  "  has  that  bad 
headache  left  you,  on  account  of  which  you  told  me 
you  could  not  marry  us?  Now  it  is  time,  the  bride 
is  here,  and  I  am  come  to  learn  when  it  will  be 
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agreeable  to  you;  but  this  time  I  pray  you  to  nub 
haste." 

Don  Abbondio  did  not  say  no;  but  he  b^anto 
assign  certain  excuses,  to  insinuate  a  hundred  things; 
why  place  himself  in  the  market-place  and  hare  his 
name  cried  aloud,  when  this  arrest  was  han^i^  orei 
him?  why  could  not  the  marriage  be  celebrated 
equally  well  elsewhere?  and  this  and  the  other  thing. 

''  I  understand/'  said  Renzo,  *^  you  have  still  a  little 
of  this  headache  remaining;  but  listen,  listen."  And 
he  began  to  describe  the  state  in  which  he  had  seen 
poor  Don  Kodrigo,  and  how  he  must  certainly  have 
already  departed  this  life.  ^*  Let  us  hope/'  con- 
cluded Benzo,  *^  that  the  Lord  will  have  shewn  him 
mercy." 

*'  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject/'  said 
Don  Abbondio;  "  did  I  refuse?  I  did  not  say  no: 
I  speak— -I  speak  because  I  have  good  reasons.  For 
the  rest,  you  see  that  as  long  as  a  man  breathes  — 
Look  at  me,  I  am  a  cracked  yessel;  I  was  nearer  dead 
than  alive,  and  yet  I  am  still  here;  and,  if  &^ 
misfortunes  do  not  overpower  me,  I  may  still  hope  to 
remain  here  a  little  longer.  I  imagine  then  certain 
temperaments;  but  as  I  said  before,  diat  has  no^^ 
to  do  with  the  subject.'' 

After  some  other  remarks,  neither  more  nor  l&f 
conclusive,  Renzo  took  his  leave  with  a  very  beautiful 
bow,  returned  to  his  friends,  made  his  relation)  ^^ 
ended  by  saying,  "  I  have  come  back,  fearing  I  migl^^ 
lose  my  patience,  and  not  pay  him  proper  resp^ 
Several  times  he  appeared  precisely  the  Don  Abbondio 
of  the  former  time;  he  had  his  same  excuses,  his  same 
reasons:  I  am  sure  had  the  conversation  lasted  muck 
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longer^  he  would  have  brought  his  Latin  again  into 
the  field.  I  see  that  this  will  be  a  long  business;  it 
would  be  better  to  do  as  he  advises,  go  and  be  married 
where  we  mean  to  live." 

"  Do  you  know  what  we  will  do?'*  said  the  widow. 
^'  I  should  like  us  women  to  go  and  make  another 
trial,  and  see  whether  we  shall  succeed  any  better. 
Besides,  I  have  a  great  desire  to  know  this  man,  if 
he  is  such  as  you  describe.  I  should  like  us  to  go 
after  dinner,  so  as  not  to  fall  upon  him  immediately. 
Now,  sir  bridegroom,  take  us  a  little  walk  whilst 
Agnese  is  busied;  I  will  act  mother  to  Lucia;  and 
really  I  have  a  great  desire  to  see  something  more  of 
these  mountains,  and  of  this  lake  of  which  I  have 
heard  so  much,  and  the  little  I  have  already  seen 
appears  to  me  so  beautiful.'^ 

Benzo  conducted  them  first  to  the  house  of  his 
host,  where  was  another  scene  of  happiness;  and 
they  made  the  firiend  promise  that  he  would  come, 
not  only  this  day,  but  every  day  if  he  could,  and 
dine  with  them. 

After  having  walked  and  dined,  Renzo  suddenly 
disappeared,  without  saying  where  he  was  going  to. 
The  women  remained  a  short  time  consulting  upon 
the  best  manner  to  surprise  Don  Abbondio;  and,  at 
length,  they  hastened  to  the  assault. 

"  Here  they  are!'*  said  the  poor  Curate  to  himself, 
when  he  saw  them  appear;  but  he  put  on  a  good 
face;  ofifered  many  congratulations  to  Lucia,  many 
salutations  to  Agnese,  and  many  compliments  to  the 
stranger.  He  begged  them  to  be  seated,  and  then 
immediately  began  speaking  about  the  plague.  He 
wished   to  learn  from  Lucia  how  she  had  passed 
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through  that  paihful  time;  the  lazaretto  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  drawing  into  conversation  the  one 
who  had  been  her  companion  there;  then,  as  was  bat 
natural,  Don  Abbondio  also  spoke  of  his  own  mis- 
fortune; and  then  he  offered  unbounded  congratula- 
tions to  Agnese  upon  having  had  the  happiness  to 
escape^  The  discourse  was  growing  long;  from  the 
very  commencement  the  two  women  had  been  upon 
the  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the 
important  subject;  at  length  one  of  them  broke  the 
ice.  But  what  could  you  expect?  Don  Abbondio 
was  deaf  to  such  subjects*  He  did  not  exactly  say 
no;  but  there  he  was  again,  with  his  doubts  and  his 
difficulties,  hopping  like  a  bird  from  branch  to  branch. 
'"  It  would  be  necessary/'  said  he,  "  to  remove  this 
sentence  of  arrest.  You,  Signora,  who  are  from 
Milan,  must  know  more  or  less  the  course  of  these 
things;  you  must  have  some  powerful  protector,  some 
patron  of  influence;  by  these  means  all  wounds  may 
be  healed.  If,  after  all,  they  wish  to  take  the 
shortest  road,  without  embarking  themselves  in  any 
more  misfortunes;  since  these  young  people,  and  oar 
Agnese,  here,  have  the  intention  of  leaving  their 
country  (and,  I  can  only  say,  one's  country  is  where 
one  is  well  off),  it  appears  to  me  that  all  can  be  done 
in  the  new  country,  where  there  is  no  sentence  (d 
arrest  to  prevent  them.  I  long  .to  see  this  match 
concluded;  but  I  should  like  it  concluded  well  and 
tranquilly.  I  speak  the  truth;  here  with  this  tmhappj 
arrest  hanging  over  him,  which  every  one  knows,  to 
pronounce  from  the  altar  this  name  of  Lorenzo  Tia- 
maglino,  is  a  thing  which  I  could  not  do  with  an  easy 
conscience;  I  should  be  afraid  of  doing  him  an  ill 
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service.  You  see  yourself^  my  good  lady,  you  see, 
my  good  friends." 

Here  Agnese  and  the  widow  began  combating  his 
arguments,  and  Don  Abbondio  bringing  them  again 
into  the  field,  but  under  another  form.  It  was  all 
the  old  scene  over  again;  when  Kenzo  suddenly 
entered  with  a  decided  step,  and  the  air  of  one  who 

brings  news,  saying,  "  The  Lord  Marquis  of has 

arrived.*' 

*'  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  where  has  he 
arrived?''  demanded  Don  Abbondio,  rising. 

"  He  has  arrived  at  his  palace,  formerly  Don 
Rodrigo's;  he  is  the  heir  by  feoffment,  as  they  say; 
so  you  see  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the 
matter.  For  myself  I  should  be  satisfied  if  I  could 
only  know  that  this  poor  man  died  well.  Until  now 
I  have  said  PatemosterSy  now  I  will  say  for  him 
De  pro/undis.  And  this  Lord  Marquis  is  a  most 
excellent  man." 

"  Certainly,''  said  Don  Abbondio;  "  I  have  more 
than  once  heard  him  called  a  worthy  gentleman,  a 
man  of  the  old  sort.     But  is  it  really  true?" 

"  You  believe  the  Sacristan?" 

"Why?" 

"  Because  he  has  seen  him  with  his  own  eyes* 
I  was  in  the  neighbourhood;  for,  to  confess  the  truth, 
I  went  thither  because  I  thought  something  might  be 
known  there  about  Don  Bodrigo.  More  than  one 
person  told  me  the  same  thing.  And  then  I  met 
Ambrogio,  who  was  coming  down  himself,  and  he 
had  seen  him,  as  he  says,  acting  the  master.  Will 
you  listen  to  Ambrogio  f  I  have  made  him  wait 
outside  on  purpose." 
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^*  Let  U8  hear/'  said  Don  Abbondio.  Renxo  went 
and  called  the  Sacristan,  who  entirely  confirmed  every 
thing,  added  fresh  details,  dissipated  all  doubts,  and 
then  departed. 

*'  Ah!  then  he  is  really  dead!  he  is  really  gone!'' 
exclaimed  Don  Abbondio.  "  You  see  my  children, 
whether  Providence  does  not  watch  over  all!  What 
a  great  event!  what  a  repose  for  this  poor  country! 
for  no  one  could  live  in  peace  with  him.  This  plague 
has  been  a  great  scourge;  but  it  has  also  been  a  good 
broom;  it  has  swept  away  certain  individuals,  my 
children,  from  whom  we  could  never  haTe  delivered 
ourselves;  young,  vigorous,  strong;  one  might  almoct 
have  said,  that  he  who  was  destined  to  perform  their 
obsequies  was  still  in  the  seminary,  learning  his  Latin 
lessons.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  haTe  dis- 
appeared a  hundred  at  a  time.  We  shall  no  longer 
see  him  wandering  about  with  his  Hectors  behind  him, 
with  his  ostentation,  with  his  haughty  airs^  vntii  his 
upright  body  gazing  at  the  multitude  as  though  they 
were  only  on  the  earth  for  his  pleasure*  Now,  he  is 
no  longer  here — ^yet  we  are.  He  will  never  again 
send  such  embassies  to  honest  men.  He  has  led  w 
a  miserable  life  of  it,  and  now  we  dare  open  our 
mouths." 

"  I  have  pardoned  him  with  all  my  heart,"  said 
Renzo. 

"  And  thou  hast  done  thy  duty,"  replied  Don 
Abbondio;  ^*  but  thou  canst  also  return  thanks  to 
heaven  for  having  liberated  us.  To  return,  however, 
to  yourselves;  do  what  you  consider  best.  If  you 
desire  me  to  marry  you,  here  I  am;  if  you  like  to  do 
otherwise,  do  as  you  think  fit.    As  to  t}ie  arrest,  I 
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see  myself,  that  there  heing  no  longer  any  one  who 
watches  you  or  desires  to  do  you  evil,  it  is  not  a  thing 
about  which  you  need  trouble  yourselves  much ;  espe-  / 
cially  since  this  act  of  grace  was  published  on  the 
birth  of  the  most  serene  infant.  And  then  the  plague ! 
the  plague!  This  plague  has  effaced  many  things. 
Therefore  if  you  like  (to-day  is  Thursday)  on  Sunday 
I  will  publish  your  banns;  for  what  happened  on  the 
former  occasion  now  no  longer  counts  for  anything 
after  such  a  length  of  time;  and  then  I  shall  have  the 
happiness  of  marrying  you." 

"  You  know  that  we  are  come  precisely  for  that," 
said  Kenzo. 

"  Very  good;  I  will  serve  you;  and  I  will  imme- 
diately inform  his  Eminence.'' 

Who  is  his  Eminence?''  asked  Agnese. 
This  Eminence,"  replied  Don  Abbondio,  "  is  our 
Cardinal  Archbishop,  whom  God  preserve.*' 

^^  Oh!  as  to  that,  excuse  me;  for  although  I  am  a 
poor  ignorant  woman,  I  can  assure  you  that  he  is  not 
called  so;  for  when  we  went  the  second  time  to  speak 
to  him,  just  as  we  might  speak  with  you,  one  of  the 
priests  drew  me  aside,  and  instructed  me  how  I  was 
to  address  him,  and  told  me  that  it  was  proper  to  say 
Your  Most  Illustrious  Lordship,  and  My  Lord.** 

"  And  now,  if  he  were  to  instruct  you,  he  would 
tell  you  to  address  him  as  his  Eminence:  do  you  un- 
derstand? For  the  Pope,  whom  God  also  preserve! 
since  the  month  of  June  has  prescribed  this  title  for 
the  Cardinals*  And  do  you  know  what  induced  him 
to  form  this  resolve?  It  was  owing  to  Most  Illustrious, 
which  was  the  title  of  the  Cardinals,  and  of  certain 
other  princes,  having,  do  you  see,  become  so  common; 
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and  you  know  how  willingly  people  assume  it.  And 
what  could  the  Pope  do?  Depriye  all  of  it?  That 
would  only  have  occasioned  remonstrances^  hatred, 
trouble,  misfortune,  and  after  all,  things  would  only 
have  gone  on  as  before.  Therefore  he  discovered  an 
excellent  expedient.  By  little  and  little,  the  title  of 
Eminence  was  given  to  bishops,  then  the  abb(^ 
desired  it,  then  the  rectors,  for  such  is  the  ambitiaa 
of  man;  all  desire  to  mount,  always  to  nxonnt!  next 
the  canons " 

"  And  then  the  curates,''  remarked  the  widow. 

*'  No,  no,"  replied  Don  Abbondio,  "  the  curates 
draw  the  cart:  don't  be  alarmed  lest  the  curates 
should  be  permitted  to  acquire  bad  habits;  they  will 
be  their  Reverence  until  the  end  of  the  world.  I  should 
be  less  surprised  if  the  nobles,  who  are  accustomed 
to  hear  themselves  addressed  as  Most  Illustrious  and 
to  be  treated  as  Cardinals,  should  some  day  desire 
the  Eminence  for  themselves.  And  if  they  should 
desire  it,  do  you  see,  there  will  be  plenty  of  people 
who  will  give  it  them.  And  then  the  Pope  who  shall 
be  then,  will  find  something  else  for  the  Cardinals. 
But  let  us  return  to  our  affairs;  on  Sunday  I  will 
publish  your  banns  in  church;  and  meanwhile^  do 
you  know  how  I  have  thought  of  serving  you?  We 
will  ask  for  a  dispensation  from  the  two  other  an- 
nouncements. They  must  have  a  busy  life  of  it  there 
down  in  the  court  of  justice,  granting  dispensations, 
if  things  go  on  everywhere  as  they  do  here.  For 
Sunday,  I  have  already — one — two — three;  without 
counting  you,  and  others  may  still  arrive.  No  one 
wishes  to  live  alone.  Ferpetua  comnoitted  a  great 
folly  dying  just  then;  for  now  is  the  moment,  when 
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even  she  might  haye  found  a  costomer.  And  at  Milan, 
Signora,  I  imagine  it  must  be  the  same/' 

'^Certainly:  onlj  imagine  that  in  my  parish  last 
Sunday  the  banns  for  fifty  couples  were  published  I'' 

'^  Tes,  indeed;  the  world  will  not  come  at  an  end. 
And,  my  good  lady,  have  no  hornets  begun  already 
to  hum  about  you?" 

^^  No,  no;  I  don't  think  about  such  things,  neither 
do  I  wish  to." 

« Ye8,  yes;  for  you  wish  to  be  peculiar.  Even 
Agnese,  you  see,  even  Agnese  — ." 

**  Ah,  you  wish  to  joke,"  returned  she. 

''  Certainly,  I  wish  to  joke;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  at  length  time.  We  have  passed  terrible  days, 
have  we  not,  my  young  friends?  terrible  days;  and 
now  we  will  hope  that  the  few  which  yet  remain  for 
us  on  this  earth  may  be  happier.  But,  fortunate  are 
you,  who  still  have  time  left  you  to  talk  of  past  woes! 

I  instead,  am  old,  and scoundrels  may  die;  one 

may  recover  from  the  plague;  but  there  is  no  remedy 
for  old  age;  and  as  they  say;  senectus  ipsa  est  morbus.^* 

"  Now/'  said  Kenzo,  *'you  may  talk  as  much  Latin 
as  you  like;  it  no  longer  matters  to  me." 

^'Thou  art  still  quarreling  with  my  Latin;  well, 
well,  I  will  manage  that.  When  thou  shalt  come 
before  me  with  this  young  girl  on  purpose  to  hear 
certain  Latin  words,  I  will  say, — '  thou  dost  not  like 
Latin;  depart  in  peace.'    Will  that  please  thee?" 

"  Ah,  I  know  what  I  say ! "  replied  Renzo:  "  it  is 
not  that  kind  of  Latin  that  frightens  me;  that  is  a 
sincere,  sacred  Latin,  such  as  the  Latin  of  the  mass. 
I  speak  of  this  rascally  Latin,  out  of  the  church,  which 
faUs  upon  one  treachearously  in  the  midst  of  a  discourse. 
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For  example,  now  that  we  are  here,  now  that  all  is  at 
an  end>  translate  for  me  into  the  Tnlgar  tongne,  the 
Latin  which  you  kept  repeating,  here  in  this  Terj 
comer,  when  you  gave  me  to  understand  that  pu 
could  not  marry  us,  and  that  many  others  were 
wanted!*' 

"  Hush!  you  malicious  fellow,  hush!  Don't  b^ 
reviving  such  subjects;  for  if  we  had  to  settle  accountSi 
I  don't  know  which  of  us  would  be  in  debt  most  to 
the  other.  I  have  pardoned  every  thing:  we  wH 
speak  no  more  about  these  affairs ;  but  you  played  me 
plenty  of  tricks!  Such  conduct  from  thee  does  not 
astonish  me,  for  thou  art  a  good-for-nothing  fellov; 
but  I  speak  of  this  still-water,  this  litde  saint,  this 
little  Madonna,  whom  to  have  distrusted  would  have 
appeared  a  sin.  But  I  know  who  instructed  her, 
I  know,  I  know/'  Saying  this,  he  pointed  to  Agnese 
with  his  finger,  which  he  had  at  first  directed  towards 
Lucia;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  with 
what  a  kind  and  pleasant  air  he  made  these  reproaches. 
This  news  had  inspired  him  with  a  joy,  a  flow  of  words 
which  had  for  long  been  unusual  to  him;  and  we 
should  be  still  &r  from  the  end,  did  we  wish  to  report 
the  remainder  of  this  discourse,  which  he  lengthened 
out,  more  than  once  detaining  the  company,  who 
desired  to  depart,  and  pausing  at  the  door  to  speak 
of  trifles. 

The  following  day  he  received  a  visit,  not  less 
agreeable  than  it  was  unexpected.  This  was  from 
the  Marquis,  of  whom  we  have  spoken;  a  man  in 
middle  life,  whose  appearance  answered  to  the  report 
of  fame — open,  courteous,  placid,  humble,  dignified, 
and  yet  with  a  certain  air  of  resigned  melancholy. 
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'*  I  come,"  said  he,  "  to  bring  you  salutations  from 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop." 

^'  O  what  condescension  in  both  of  you!" 

^'  In  taking  leave  of  this  incomparable  man,  who 
honours  me  with  his  firiendship,  he  spoke  to  me  of 
two  young  people  of  this  parish,  who  were  betrothed, 
and  who  have  suffered  much  misery,  owing  to  poor 
Don  Bodrigo.  My  lord  desired  to  have  intelligence 
regarding  thenu  Are  they  alive?  and  are  their  affidrs 
settled?" 

**  Every  thing  is  settled.  I  had  even  proposed 
myself  to  write  word  to  his  Eminence:  but  now  that 
I  have  the  honour " 

"Are  they  here?" 

^^  Yes,  here;  and  as  soon  as  possible  they  will  be 
man  and  wife." 

"  And  I  pray  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  whether 
I  can  be  of  service  to  them,  and  also  to  inform  me  of 
which  will  be  the  most  suitable  manner.  Through 
this  calamity  I  have  lost  my  two  only  sons  and  their 
mother,  and  have  become  heir  to  three  considerable 
fortunes.  Even  before  these  sad  events,  I  enjoyed  a 
superfluity  of  riches:  therefore  you  see  that  affording 
me  an  occasion  to  employ  my  wealth,  and  especially 
an  occasion  such  as  the  present*  is  really  doing  me  a 
service." 

"  Heaven  bless  you!  why  are  not  all ?  but 

enough.  I  also  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  these  poor 
children;  and  since  your  illtistrious  lordship  allows 
me  to  be  so  bold,  I  have,  ^  my  lord,  an  expedient  to 
suggest,  which  will  not  perhaps  displease  your  lord- 
ship. Know  then,  that  these  good  people  are  resolved 
to  fix  their  abode  elsewhere,  and  to  sell  the  little 
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property  which  they  haye  here :  a  vineyard  beloi^g 
to  the  young  man,  of  about  nine  or  ten  perches,  bat 
whoUy  untilled ;  you  can  count  upon  the  land,  but 
nothing  more;  besides  this,  there  is  a  small  house 
belonging  to  him,  and  another  to  his  bride ;  tiro  mere 
rat-nests  I  A  lord  such  as  you  cannot  know  how  hard 
it  goes  with  the  poor  when  they  wish  to  dispose  of 
their  possessions.  The  news  always  reaches  die  ean 
of  some  scoundrel,  who  has  perhaps  been  gazing  for 
some  time  with  longing  eyes  at  these  few  yards  of 
land,  and  who  when  he  hears  that  the  other  has  a 
desire  to  sell,  draws  back  and  often  succeeds  in  buyii^ 
it  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  especially  in  circumstanoes 
like  the  present.  The  Lord  Marquis  will  already  haTe 
perceived  the  aim  of  my  discourse.  The  greatest 
charity  which  your  most  illustrious  lordship  could  do 
for  these  people  is  to  extricate  them  from  this  em- 
barrassment, by  buying  their  small  property.  I,  to 
confess  the  truth,  give  an  interested  piece  of  advice, 
since  you  see  by  this  means  I  should  receiye  into  my 
parish  your  lordship  as  a  parishioner;  but  3rour  lord- 
ship will  decide  as  appears  best  to  you.  I  haye  spoken 
to  obey  your  lordship.'* 

The  Marquis  most  warmly  praised  this  suggestion, 
thanked  Don  Abbondio,  and  prayed  him  to  fix  the 
price,  and  to  fix  upon  a  very  high  one.  He  then 
increased  the  good  man's  astonishment,  by  proposing 
that  they  should  immediately  proceed  together  to 
Lucia's  house,  where  most  probably  the  lorer  would 
be  also. 

On  the  road,  Don  Abbondio,  filled  with  joy,  as 
you  may  well  imagine,  thought  of  and  proposed 
another  kind  deed.     "  Since  your  iUustrious  lordship 
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is  80  much  inclined  to  do  good  to  these  people^  there 
it  still  another  service  you  might  render  them.  There 
is  a  writ  of  arrest,  a  sort  of  hanishment  hanging  oyer 
the  young  man,  for  some  prank  which  he  played  at 
Milan  two  years  ago,  on  the  day  of  the  great  com- 
motion, in  the  midst  of  which  he  had,  without  any 
evil  intent,  out  of  pure  ignorance,  found  himself,  just 
like  a  rat  in  a  trap:  it  was  nothing  serious,  you  see; 
mere  childish  follies;  he  is  incapable  of  doing  any 
real  evil;  and  this  I  can  say,  who  have  baptised  him, 
and  seen  him  grow  up.  And  then,  if  your  lordship 
would  like  to  amuse  yourself  by  hearing  these  poor 
people  relate  their  adventures  after  their  own  manner, 
you  could  get  them  to  tell  their  history,  and  then  you 
will  hear.  Now  as  the  offence  is  an  old  affair,  no 
one  will  trouble  himself  about  it;  and  besides,  as  I 
said  before,  the  young  man  thinks  of  leaving  the 
country;  but  in  time,  if  he  should  return  here,  who 
can  teU?  it  would  certainly*^  best  to  find  himself 
entirely  free.  The  Lord  Marquis  is  considered  in 
Milan  as  a  just  man,  and  a  powerful  knight,  and  a 

great  gentleman  as  he  is .    No,  no!  allow  me  to 

speak,  for  truth  must  be  spoken.  A  recommendation 
— a  word  from  one  like  you,  is  more  than  necessary 
to  obtain  a  complete  discharge." 

'^  There  are  no  strong  charges  brought  against  this 
young  man?" 

**  No,  no;  don't  imagine  so.  For  the  first  moment 
people  were  very  hot  against  him;  but  now  I  believe 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  formality." 

"  Such  being  the  case,  the  thing  will  be  very  easy; 
and  I  willingly  undertake  it." 

And  yet  your  lordship  does  not  like  one  to  call 
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you  a  great  man.  I  say  it,  and  I  will  say  it;  in  spite ot 
you  I  will  say  it.  And  even  were  I  myself  to  keep 
silence,  that  would  serve  nothing,  for  already  eyery 
one  says  the  same  thing;  and  vaxpcpuliy  vox  DeL^ 

They  found,  in  truth,  the  three  women  and  Bemo. 
I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  astonishment  of  these  foox 
individuals!  Nay,  I  even  believe  that  these  bait 
rough  walls,  the  paper  windows,  the  wooden  benches, 
and  the  various  cooking  utensils^  wondered  at  receiv- 
ing among  them  such  an  extraordinary  visitor.  The 
Marquis  began  the  conversation  by  speaking  of  the 
Cardinal  and  of  other  things  with  open  cordialitr.. 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  measured  delicacy.  He 
then  went  on  to  make  the  proposition  about  whid 
he  was  come.  Don  Abbondio,  besought  by  him  to 
name  the  price,  after  hesitating  some  time,  after  some 
ceremony  and  excuses;  that  it  was  not  his  affiubr,  that 
he  could  only  give  a  rough  guess,  that  he  only  spoie 
to  obey  his  lordship,  that  he  would  refer  it  to  sonie 
one  else,  at  length  made  a  proposal.  The  parchaser 
said,  that  for  his  part  he  was  very  well  satisfied,  and, 
as  though  he  had  misunderstood,  named  double  the 
sum;  he  would  not  allow  his  mistake  to  be  rectified, 
and  cut  short,  or  concluded  every  remark,  by  inviting 
the  company  to  dinner  at  his  castle  the  day  after  the 
wedding,  where  the  agreement  should  be  drawn  up 
in  form. 

^' Ahl"  said  Don  Abbondio  to  himself,  when  he 
had  returned  home,  "  if  the  plague  always  and  every- 
where altered  things  after  this  manner,  it  would, 
indeed,  be  a  sin  to  call  it  an  evil.  There  should 
almost  be  a  plague  every  generation;  nay,  one  would 
even  endure  falling  sick  oneself — to  recover  agaiHi 
however.'^ 
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The  dispensation  was  procured,  the  discharge 
granted,  and  the  happy  day  having  at  length  arrived, 
the  Betrothed  proceeded  with  an  air  of  triumphal 
security  to  their  own  church,  where,  by  Don  Abbon- 
dio's  own  lips,  they  were  pronounced  husband  and 
wife.  Another,  and  still  more  singular  triumph,  was 
their  visit  to  the  castle;  and  we  leave  the  reader  to 
imagine  what  thoughts  must  have  passed  through 
their  minds  during  the  ascent  thither,  at  their 
entrance  through  that  portal;  and  what  were  the 
remarks  made  by  each,  according  to  his  or  her  peculiar 
character.  We  will  only  notice,  that  in  the  midst  of 
their  joy,  now  one,  and  now  another  remarked,  that  , 
to  complete  the  happiness  of  the  festival,  poor  Father 
Cristoforo  was  wanting.  "  But,^^  added  they,  "  he 
himself  is  certainly  happier  than  we.'' 

The  Marquis  received  them  with  great  attention; 
he  conducted  them  into  a  dining  hall,  placed  the 
married  pair  at  table,  together  with  Agnese  and  the 
good  widow;  and  before  retiring  to  dine  eUewhere 
with  Don  Abbondio,  stayed  a  short  time  with  his 
guests,  and  even  assisted  in  waiting  upon  them.  Let 
no  one,  however,  take  it  into  his  head  that  it  would 
have  been  much  simpler  to  have  had  merely  one 
table.  I  have  told  you  that  he  was  an  excellent  man, 
but  not  what  would  now  be  called  an  original;  I  have 
told  you  that  he  was  humble,  but  not  that  he  was  a 
prodigy  of  humility.  He  was  humble  enough  to 
wait  upon  these  good  people,  but  not  to  appear  their 
equal. 

After  the  two  dinners,  the  contract  was  prepared 
by  a  doctor,  but  this  was  not  Azzecca-garbuglif  He, 
or  rather  I  should  say,  his  remains,  were  and  are 
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still  at  Canterelli.  And  for  such  of  mj  readers  as  are 
not  out  of  that  part  of  the  country,  I  myself  fed  that 
an  explanation  is  requisite. 

About  half-a-mile  above  Lecco,  and  almost  on  tb« 
borders  of  the  other  village  called  Castello,  is  a  pboe 
called  Canterelli,  where  two  roads  cross ;  on  one  side 
of  this  place  is  seen  an  eminence,  an  artificial  mound, 
with  a  cross  upon  it;  and  this  is  no  other  than  as 
immense  heap  of  dead  bodies,  the  bodies  of  those 
who  perished  from  the  contagion.  It  is  true  tradi- 
tion only  says  simply,  of  those  who  died  during  the 
plague;  but  assuredly  it  must  be  this  plague  of  which 
we  write,  for  it  was  the  most  terrible,  and  the  last 
which  is  remembered.  And  you  know  very  weB, 
that  traditions,  unless  you  assist  them,  say  but  little 
by  themselves. 

On  their  return  there  was  nothing  disagreeable, 
except  that  Renzo  was  somewhat  incommoded  by  the 
weight  of  the  quattrini  which  he  carried  away  with 
him.  Butj  as  you  already  knoWj  he  had  endured  hi 
greater  misfortunes.  We  will  not  speak  of  the  labour 
of  his  mind  (which,  however^  was  not  little),  in  con- 
sidering which  would  be  the  best  way  to  employ  his 
money.  To  have  seen  all  the  various  projects  which 
passed  through  his  mind,  his  reflections,  his  imagioa* 
tions,  and  to  have  heard  his  reasons  for  and  against 
agriculture  or  trade,  you  would  have  fancied  that  two 
academies  of  the  last  century  had  met  for  argument 
But  for  him  the  embarrassment  was  by  far  greater, 
for  being  but  one  man,  it  was  impossible  to  say  to 
him,  ''  What  need  is  there  to  select?  bodi  one  and 
the  other  are  excellent;  in  substance  both  means  are 
the  same;  they  are  two  things  like  legs;  two  walk 
better  than  one." 
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Now  nothing  more  was  to  be  thought  of  bat  pack- 
ing up  their  possessions^  and  setting  forth  on  their 
journey;  the  Tramaglino  family  for  their  new  country, 
and  the  widow  for  Milan.  Tears,  expressions  of 
gratitude,  and  promises  to  meet  again,  were  many. 
Not  less  tender,  with  the  exception  of  tears,  was  the 
leave-taking  of  Renzo  with  his  friendly  host;  and  do 
not  imagine  that  the  separation  from  Don  Abbondio 
was  a  cold  affair.  These  good  creatures  had  always 
preserved  a  certain  respectful  attachment  for  their 
Curate;  and  even  he,  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  had 
always  wished  them  welL  It  was  all  these  blessed 
affairs  which  had  troubled  their  affection. 

Some  one  may  ask  whether  they  experienced  no 
grief  at  quitting  their  native  village  and  mountains ; 
certainly  they  did,  for  doubtlessly  this  grief  is  felt  by 
all.  However,  it  could  not  have  been  very  strong, 
since  they  might  have  avoided  it  by  remaining  at 
home,  now  that  the  two  great  impediments,  Don 
Rodrigo  and  the  sentence  of  banishment,  had  been 
removed.  But  already  for  some  time  they  had  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  regard  as  their  home,  the  country 
whither  they  were  going.  Kenzo  had  brought  it  into 
favour  with  the  women,  relating  all  the  facilities  which 
were  there  offered  to  workmen,  and  a  hundred  things 
about  the  delightful  life  that  was  led  there.  Besides, 
they  had  all  of  them  passed  many  bitter  moments  in 
the  country  upon  which  they  had  turned  their  backs ; 
and  still  the  sorrowful  memories  of  those  times  embit- 
tered the  scenes  connected  with  them. 

What  will  the  reader  say  when  he  hears  that  Renzo 
had  scarcely  arrived  and  settled  himself  in  his  adopted 
country,  before  he  found  fresh  annoyances  ready  pre- 
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pared  for  him?  These  were  yezatioas  donbdess;  bat 
little  is  requisite  to  disturb  a  happy  conditioD.  Heie. 
in  a  few  words^  is  the  cause  of  his  trouble. 

The  great  talk  which  Lucia  had  occasioned  in  ti^ 
place^  long  before  she  arrived  there  ;  the  knowledge 
of  Brcnzo's  having  endured  so  much  for  her  sake,  acd 
his  firmness  and  constancy;  perhaps  also  a  fewword^ 
spoken  by  some  partial  friend,  had  given  rise  to  i 
certain  curiosity  about  the  yoimg  girl^  and  had  ei* 
cited  great  expectation  of  her  beauty.  You  know 
very  well  what  kind  of  a  thing  is  expectation;  it  is 
imaginative,  credulous,  and  confident;  and  when  dis- 
appointed, difficult  to  satisfy,  and  scornful :  it  nev& 
meets  with  as  much  as  it  desires,  because^  in  fiict,  it 
does  not  know  what  it  would  have.  When  Lwk, 
therefore,  appeared,  many  who  believed  she  mu^ 
have  hair  like  very  gold,  cheeks  like  roses,  and  the 
most  splendid  eyes  in  the  world,  began  to  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  turn  up  their  noses,  saying,  '  Ah,  '^ 
this  the  girl?  After  so  much  time,  so  much  talk,  onf 
expected  something  better.  What  is  she  then?  A 
peasant  girl,  like  many  others.  Why,  there  are  plenty 
as  handsome,  and  handsomer  than  her,  every  where. 
Then  examining  her  minutely,  one  discovered  this 
defect,  another  that;  there  were  some  even  who  found 
her  ugly. 

However,  as  no  one  went  and  said  these  things  to 
Renzo's  face,  there  was  no  great  evil  so  far.  f^t 
what  caused  the  mischief  were  certain  remarks  that 
got  reported  to  him;  and  Renzo,  as  was  but  natmv? 
was  touched  to  the  quick.  He  began  to  reflect  upon 
these  remarks,  and  complain  about  them,  both  to  those 
who  talked  with  him  and  to  himself:—**  What  then 
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does  it  concern  you  ?  What,  did  I  say  you  should 
expect  so  much  ?  Did  I  ever  come  to  talk  to  you 
about  her?  to  tell  you  that  she  was  so  beautiful? 
And  when  you  asked  me^  did  I  ever  tell  you  more 
than  that  she  was  an  excellent  girl?  She  is  a  peasant  I 
Did  I  ever  say  that  I  should  bring  you  a  princess  7 
She  does  not  please  you?  then  don't  look  at  her. 
You  have  beautiful  women,  look  at  them." 

And  only  see  hpw  sometimes  a  trifle  is  enough  to 
decide  the  condition  of  a  man  for  the  whole  of  his 
life!  Had  Benzo  been  obliged  to  pass  his  in  this 
place,  according  to  his  first  design,  he  would  not  have 
led  a  very  gay  one.  From  having  been  disgusted,  he 
now,  in  his  turn,  became  disagreeable.  He  was  un- 
civil with  every  one,  for  each  acquaintance  might  be 
one  of  Lucia's  critics.  There  was  something  inde- 
scribably sardonic  in  all  his  words;  in  every  thing  he 
also  found  something  to  criticise;  so  that  did  it  happen 
to  rain  two  days  together,  he  would  exclaim,  ''  O 
the  delightful  country!"  He  was  become  disagree- 
able to  all,  even  to  persons  who  at  first  had  wished 
him  well ;  and  in  time,  what  with  one  thing  and  an- 
other, he  would  have  found  himself  at  war  with  almost 
all  the  population,  without  perhaps  himself  being 
aware  of  the  first  cause  of  so  great  an  evil. 

But  it  might  be  said  that  the  plague  had  taken 
upon  itself  to  repair  all  his  follies.  It  had  carried  off 
the  master  of  another  silk  manufactory,  situated  almost 
at  the  gates  of  Bergamo;  and  the  heir,  a  dissipated 
young  fellow,  who  throughout  the  whole  edifice  could 
find  nothing  amusing,  had  determined  to  sell  it  even 
for  half  its  value;  but  he  desired  to  have  the  money 
paid  immediately,  in  order  to  employ  it  directly  in 
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unproductive  gratification.  This  reached  Ac  eai?  ''^ 
Bartoloy  and  he  hastened  to  see  the  mannfactonr;  b 
treated — a  better  bargain  could  not  be  imaginec: 
but  then  the  condition  of  prompt  payment  spoilt  all 
for  the  money  which  he  had  laid  aside,  by  hide  asc 
little,  was  still  far  from  amounting  to  die  necessoy 
sum.  He  partly  gave  his  word  to  the  proprietof: 
hastened  back  with  speed;  communicated  the  sfiirti 
his  cousin,  and  proposed  to  him  to  .join  in  the  under- 
taking.  Such  an  excellent  proposal  as  this,  entireij 
put  an  end  to  Benzo's  economical  doubts,  for  b^ 
immediately  decided  upon  trade,  and  agreed  to  bs 
cousin's  idea.  They  went  tc^ther,  and  the  agnf- 
ment  was  made.  When  the  new  masters  settled  ot 
their  new  property,  Lucia,  whom  no  one  expected, 
not  only  escaped  all  critical  remarks,  bat  one  may  say 
that  she  did  not  even  displease;  and  Senzo  learned 
that  more  than  one  person  had  asked, '  have  you  set: 
the  beautiful  simpleton  who  has  come  here?'  Tk 
epithet  made  him  pass  over  the  substantive. 

And  even  the  annoyance  he  had  experienced  is 
the  other  place,  remained  a  useful  lesson  for  bns* 
Before,  he  himself  had  been  a  little  too  ready  in  pas^ 
ing  his  judgment,  and  was  easily  led  to  criticise  other 
people's  wives,  or  in  feet,  anydiing  else.  Kov  bf 
had  learned  that  words  spoken  and  heard  are  tr: 
different  things ;  and  he  accustomed  himself  to  refce^ 
a  little  upon  his  own  before  he  uttered  diem. 

Do  not,  however,  imagine  that  even  here,  ore 
friends  were  exempt  from  all  trouble.  Man,  says  our 
Anonymous — and  the  reader  will  already  have  learnec 
from  experience  that  he  takes  a  strange  pleasure  ff 
moralising  on  similar  themes;  and  as  this  is  for  tb 
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last  time^  we  will  pardon  him — man,  as  long  as  he 
remains  on  this  earth,  resembles  a  patient  who  lies 
upon  a  couch,  more  or  less  uneasy,  and  who,  seeing 
around  him  others  well  made,  smooth  and  level  on 
the  outside,  imagines  that  upon  them  he  must  find 
greater  repose.  But  should  he  even  succeed  in 
changing  his  quarters,  scarcely  is  he  settled  before 
lie  begins  to  feel  here  something  pricking,  there 
something  pressing  against  him;  in  short,  he  finds 
himself  in  pretty  much  the  same  condition  as  before. 
And  on  this  account,  adds  the  Anonymous,  one  ought 
to  think  more  about  doing  weU,  than  being  weU,  and 
then  in  the  end  we  shall  find  ourselves  happy.  This 
is  certainly  somewhat  far-fetched,  and  belonging  to 
the  taste  of  the  seventeenth  century;  but  in  the  main 
he  is  right.  Henceforth,  continues  he,  there  were 
for  our  good  people  no  sorrows  nor  embarrassments  of 
equal  importance  with  those  which  we  have  related; 
they  continued  to  lead  so  tranquil  and  happy  a  life, 
that  were  we  to  describe  it,  you  would  be  wearied  to 
death. 

Affairs  on  the  whole,  however,  went  on  very  well: 
at  first  there  was  a  little  trouble  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  workmen,  and  to  the  mistakes  and  pretensions  of 
the  few  they  could  procure.  Edicts  were  published, 
limiting  wages;  but  spite  of  all  this,  things  in  the  end 
took  a  better  course.  Another  and  more  reasonable 
edict  arrived  from  Venice,  exempting  for  ten  years 
all  strangers  who  should  come  to  dweA  in  the  Vene- 
tian States,  from  every  kind  of  taxation. 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  their  marriage, 
a  beautifrd  creature  came  into  the  world;  and  as  if 
to  afford  Benzo  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  his 
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magnanimous  promise,  it  was  a  little  girl;  and  ycu 
can  easily  imagine  that  it  was  called  Maria.  In  the 
course  of  time  others  made  their  appearance,  I  do  not 
know  how  many,  and  of  both  sexes;  and  AgDe^ 
carrying  them  about  with  her,  one  after  the  other, 
called  them  little  rogues  and  smothered  them  with 
kisses.  They  were  all  well-disposed  children;  and 
Kenzo  wished  them  all  to  learn  to  read  and  write* 
saying,  that  since  there  was  such  a  rascally  thing  m 
the  world,  they  might  at  least  profit  by  it. 

It  was  delightful  to  hear  him  rekte  his  adventurer, 
and  to  hear  how  he  always  concluded  by  telling  the  im- 
portant pieces  of  experience  he  had  learned.  ^  I  hsje 
learned,"  said  he,  "  not  to  rush  into  tumults;  not  to 
preach  in  the  market-place;  not  to  drink  more  than  I 
require;  not  to  hold  the  knocker  of  a  door  in  my 
hand  when  hot-headed  people  are  about;  and  not  to 
fasten  a  little  bell  to  my  feet  before  reflecting  what 
may  arise  out  of  it''     And  a  hundred  other  things. 

Lucia  did  not  find  this  doctrine  false  in  itself,  but 
it  did  not  satisfy  her;  it  seemed  to  her  that  there  was 
still  something  wanting.  And  having  many  times 
heard  this  same  song,  and  having  every  time  reflected 
upon  it,  she  said  one  day  to  her  moralist,  "  and  what 
have  I  learned?  I  did  not  go  in  search  of  my  mis- 
fortunes, they  came  in  search  of  me.  Unless,"  added 
she,  sweetly  smiling,  ''  my  folly  was  in  wishing  yoa 
well,  and  in  promising  myself  to  you." 

Renzo,  at  first,  remained  somewhat  embarrassed. 
After  a  long  debate,  and  much  reflection,  they  at  length 
concluded,  that  misfortunes  often  arise  firom  our  own 
misconduct;  yet  that  firequently  the  greatest  prudence 
and  innocence  do  not  suffice  to  guard  us  from  them; 
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but  that  when  they  do  come^  either  owing  to  our  own 
fault  or  not^  confidence  in  God  softens  them^  and 
renders  them  useful  in  preparing  us  for  a  better  life. 
This  conclusion,  although  it  was  drawn  by  poor 
peasants,  appears  to  us  so  just,  that  we  have  thought 
of  placing  it  here  as  the  moral  of  our  history. 

If  this  history  should  not  have  entirely  displeased 
you,  feel  some  kindly  sentiment  towards  the  Anony- 
mous, and  the  one  who  has  arranged  his  papers.  But 
if  on  the  contrary,  we  have  only  succeeded  in  wearying 
you,  rest  assured  that  this  was  not  our  design. 


THE  END  OF  THE  BETROTHED. 
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* 

The  judges  who^  at  Milan^  in  IGSO^  condemned  to 
the  most  fearful  death  certain  individuals  accused  of 
haying  propagated  the  plague  hj  means  of  certain 
inventions  which  were  no  less  foolish  than  they  were 
horrible^  thought  they  had  done  a  deed  so  worthy  of 
remembrance^  that  in  the  very  sentence  of  condemn* 
ation^  after  having  decreed  as  additional  punishment 
the  demolition  of  the  house  of  one  of  these  unfor- 
tunate men,  decreed  still  farther^  that  upon  its  site 
a  column  should  be  raised,  which  should  be  called 
The  Column  of  Infamy,  bearing  an  inscription  which 
should  transmit  to  posterity  a  knowledge  of  the  crime 
and  of  its  punishment  And  in  this  they  were  not 
mistaken:  this  judgment  was  certainly  a  memorable 
one. 

In  a  part  of  the  former  history,  the  author  mani- 
fested his  intention  to  publish  an  account  of  this 
judgment;  it  is  this  which  he  now  presents  to  the 
public ;  not  however  without  timidity,  knowing  that 
people  have  expected  from  him  a  work  upon  some 
mighty  subject,  should  it  boast  of  no  other  attraction, 
and  of  a  corresponding  length.  But  should  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  undeceived  fall  upon  him,  permit  him  at 
least  to  protest,  that  with  regard  to  this  error  he  is 
not  to  blame,  and  that  should  merely  a  mouse  be 
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brought  forth^  he  did  not  say  that  the  mountains  were 
in  travail.  He  only  said,  that  as  an  episode,  sad  a 
history  might  appear  too  long,  and  that,  although  the 
subject  had  already  been  treated  upon  by  a  justly 
celebrated  writer  (Pietro  Verri,  in  his  Observations 
upon  Torture),  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  might  be 
treated  again  with  a  different  intent  A  very  fev 
words  regarding  this  act  of  inhumanity  will  suffice  to 
make  known  the  reason  of  his  present  attempt  One 
might  almost  say  the  utility,  but  that  also  will  depend 
much  more  upon  the  execution  than  the  intention. 

Pietro  Verri  proposes,  as  the  very  title  of  his  little 
work  indicates^  to  deduce  from  this  fact  an  argument 
against  torture,  shewing  how  by  its  means  the  con- 
fession of  a  crime  physically  and  morally  impossdUe, 
had  been  extorted.  The  argument  was  as  forcible  as 
the  endeavour  was  noble  and  humane. 

But  from  this  history,  however  brief  it  may  be, 
from  a  complicated  event,  from  a  great  evil  sense- 
lessly occasioned  by  men  to  their  fellows,  more  general 
observations  may  be  drawn^  observations,  if  not  oiu 
immediate  utility^  at  least  as  real.  For  contenting  one- 
self with  those  observations  which  principally  serve  tht 
peculiar  intention  of  the  author,  there  is  great  danger 
lest  one  form  an  idea  of  the  fact,  not  only  imperfect, 
but  even  false,  by  considering  the  ignorance  of  those 
times  and  the  barbarity  of  the  laws  as  the  causes  of 
this  evil,  and  thus  regarding  it  almost  as  a  fatal  and 
necessary  event;  which  would  be  receiving  a  danger- 
ous error  instead  of  a  useful  instruction.  Ignorance 
in  natural  philosophy  may  produce  inconvenience,  but 
not  iniquity;  and  a  bad  institution  does  not  enforce 
itself.     Certainly  it  does  not  follow  that  if  people 
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believed  in  the  virtue  of  these  pestiferous  ointments, 
they  must  believe  them  employed  by  Guglielmo, 
Piazza^  and  Giangiacomo  Mora;  or  that  because 
torture  was  still  in  full  force,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
accused  should  endure  it;  or  that  all  those  who  en- 
dured torture  should  be  declared  guilty.  This  is  a 
truth  which  may  appear  even  ridiculous,  through  its 
being  so  very  self-evident;  but  not  unfrequently  the 
mostself-  evident  truths,  which  ought  to  be  understood, 
are  forgotten;  and  upon  the  recollection  of  this  truth 
depends  the  thorough  understanding  of  this  atrocious 
sentence.  We  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  these 
judges  condemned  innocent  individuals,  whose  inno- 
cence they  might  have  recognised,  spite  of  the  strongest 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  ointments;  and  of  a  legis- 
lature which  admitted  torture,  whilst  to  prove  them 
guilty,  to  repulse  the  truth  which  every  moment 
shewed  itself  on  all  sides  under  a  thousand  forms, 
written  in  characters  as  clear  then  as  now,  and  as  they 
will  always  be,  they  were  obliged  constantly  to  have 
recourse  to  cunning  artifices  and  expedients,  of  the 
injustice  of  which  they  could  not  have  been  ignorant. 
We  do  not  wish — it  would  be  a  melancholy  task 
indeed — to  deprive  ignorance  and  torture  of  their 
share  in  this  horrible  transaction;  the  first  was  a  de- 
plorable cause  of  the  evil,  the  other  a  cruel  and  active 
means,  although  certainly  not  the  only  one,  nor  yet 
even  the  principal  means.  But  we  consider  it  im- 
portant to  distinguish  its  true  causes,  which  were 
wicked  acts,  arising  only  from  depraved  passions. 

God  alone  has  been  able  to  distinguish  which 
among  these  various  passions  has  had  more  or  less 
dominion  in  the  hearts  of  these  judges,  and  subdued 
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their  wills;  whether  fury  against  unknown  danger, 
which,  impatient  to  find  an   object  worthy  of  its 
wrath,  had  seized  upon  the  first  which  presented 
itself;  that  fury  which  had  received  a  desired  piece 
of  intelligence,  and  would  not  find  it  false,  which  had 
exclaimed,  'At  length!'   and  would  not  say,  ^ We 
must  begin  again!'  that  fury,  rendered  cruel  through 
long  fear,  and  transformed  into  hatred  and  punctilio, 
when  these  unfortunates  sought  to  escape  out  of  its 
power;  or  fear  lest  they  should  fail  to  gratify  tke 
general  expectation — an  expectation  as  firmly  rooted 
in  the  public  mind  as  it  is  ridiculous — lest  they 
might  appear  less  skilful,  discovering  the  accused  to 
be  innocent,  lest  by  paying  no  heed  to  the  cries  of 
the  multitude   they    might   turn    these   very  cries 
against  themselves;   fear,  perhaps   also,  of  serious 
public  calamities  which  might  be  thereby  occasioned; 
fear,  less  cowardly  in  appearance,  but  equally  de- 
praved, and  not  less  miserable,  when  it  usurps  the 
place  of  a  truly  noble  and  truly  wise  fear — ^the  fear  of 
committing  injustice.    God  alone  has  been  able  to  see 
whether  these  Magistrates,  finding  individuals  guilty  of 
a  crime  which  never  existed,  but  which  they  desired  * 
were  more  accomplices  or  ministers  to  a  multitude, 
which  blinded,  not  by  ignorance,  but  by  malignity  and 
madness,  violated  by  these  clamours  the  most  positive 
precepts  of  the  Divine  law  which  they  pretended  to 
practice.    But  lying,  abuse  of  power,  violation  of  laws 
and  rules  the  most  universally  received  and  adopted, 
and  the  employment  of  false  weights  and  measures, 
are  things  recognisable  among  human  acts,  even  bj 
the  eye  of  man;  once  recognised,  they  can  only  be 

*   Ut  mot  vulgOt  quamvisjidtist  reum  iubdere, — Tadt.  Ann.  i.  39. 
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ascribed  to  evil  passions;  and  no  causes^  more  natural 
or  less  melancholy,  can  be  discovered  to  explain  the 
principal  acts  of  wickedness  in  this  judgment^  than 
this  rage  and  this  fear. 

Alas!  similar  causes  were  only  too  frequent  at  a 
certain  epoch;  and  it  was  not  alone  owing  to  errors 
in  natural  philosophy^  and  by  means  of  torture,  that 
these  passions,  as  well  as  others,  have  led  men — who 
were  anything  but  scoimdrels  by  profession — to  com- 
mit wicked  actions,  whether  in  the  tumult  of  public 
events,  or  in  the  more  obscure  relations  of  private 
life.     "  If  but  a  single  act  of  torture,"  writes  the 
author,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  in  terkns 
of  praise,  "  be  prevented  by  the  relation  of  horror 
which  I  lay  before  you,  the  painful  sentiment  which 
I  experience  will  have  been  well  employed,  and  the 
hope  of  obtaining   this  result  shall  be  my  recom- 
pense."*    And  we,  proposing  to  our  patient  readers 
to  fix   their   attention   anew  upon   horrors   already 
known,  believe  that  our  endeavour  will  bring  forth 
no  ignoble  fruit,  should  that  indignation  and  horror, 
which  no  one  can  fail  to  experience  each  time  the 
subject  is  mentioned,  be  directed  principally  against 
passions,  which  cannot  be  banished  like  false  systems, 
or  abolished  like  bad  institutions,  but  which  may  be 
rendered  less  potent  and  less  terrific,  by  recognizing 
them  in  their  effects,  and  by  learning  to  detest  them. 
And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  add,  that  there  may 
still,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  painful  sentiments,  be 
some  ray  of  consolation.     If,  in  a  complication  of 
atrocious  deeds  committed  by  man  against  his  neigh- 
bour, we  imagine  we  perceive  an  effect  of  the  times 

*  Verri,  OtaervazUmi  suUa  Toriunt, 
VOL.  III.  L 
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single  instance  perceived  the  personal  and  voluntary 

injustice  of  the  judges.     I  have  merely  intended  to 

say  that  he  has  not  proposed  to  himself  the  task  of 

observing  in  what  this  injustice  consisted^  much  less 

that  of  demonstrating  what  was  its  principal^  nay^ 

more  correctly  speakings  its  sole  cause.     And  I  may 

now  add;  that  this  he  could  not  have  done  without 

injury   to   his  peculiar   intent.      The  partizans  of 

torture — for  the  most  absurd  institutions  so  long  as 

they  are  not  utterly  extinct  will  find  partizans,  and 

even  when  they  are  extinct,  from  the  same  reasons 

which  caused  their  existence — would  have  discovered 

some  justification.     "  Do  you  see,"  they  would  have 

said,  '^  the  fault  is  in  the  abuse  and  not  in  the  thing 

itself  I"     Truly,  to  shew  that  besides  being  always 

absurd,  in  one  particular  case  it  has   been   a  tool 

in  the  hand  of  passion  for  the  perpetration  of  the 

most  ridiculous   and   atrocious   deeds,  would  be  a 

strange  justification.      But  so  is   it  understood  by 

fixed  opinion.     And  those  of  the  other  party  who, 

like  Verri,  desired  the  abolition  of  torture,  would 

have  been  discontented,  seeing  their  cause  confused 

by  distinctions,  and  the  horror  which  torture  ought  to 

inspire  lessened,  by  partly  ascribing  the  blame  to 

something  else.     Thus  at  least  it  generally  happens, 

that  he  who  desires  to  bring  to  light  a  contested  truth, 

finds  that  his  partizans  as  well  as  his  adversaries 

equaUy  prevent  his  presenting  it  in  its  simple  form. 

It  is  true  certainly  that  there  remains  for  him  the 

great  mass  of  mankind  which  has  embraced  no  party, 

which  is  without  pre-occupation,  without  passion,  and 

which  troubles  itself  very  little  about  truth  in  any 

shape. 
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With  regard  to  the  materials  which  we  have  nm^ 
use  of  in  the  compilation  of  this  short  histoiy,  we 
ought  in  the  very  first  place  to  state  that  our  quest 
after  the  original  trial,  although  facilitated,  aided  erei 
by  the  most  generous  and  active  complaisance,  hi^ 
only  served  to  persuade  us  more  fully  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely lost.  Of  a  considerable  portion,  however,  there 
still  remains  a  copy;  and  that  owing  to  the  following 
circumstance.  Among  the  miserable  accused,  there 
chanced  to  be,  through  the  fault,  alas!  of  a  felkv 
prisoner,  a  personage  of  importance,  Don  Giovaniu 
Gaetano  de  Padilla,  son  of  the  conunandant  of  the 
castle  of  Milan,  knight  of  St.  Jago,  and  captain  oi 
horse.  This  gentleman  was  able  to  get  his  defence 
printed;  and  adorned  it  with  an  extract  from  the 
trial,  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  in  his 
character  of  accused  criminal.  And  certainly  Uttle 
did  these  judges  then  suspect  that  they  were  thus 
permitting  a  printer  to  raise  a  more  sufficient  and 
durable  monument  than  the  one  they  had  intrusted 
to  the  architect. 

Beside  this  extract,  there  exists  another  manuscript 
copy,  in  certain  passages  less  full  of  detail^  in  others 
more  so,  which  belonged  to  the  Count  Pietro  Verri. 
and  later  to  his  most  worthy  son  the  Count  Gabriele, 
who  with  liberal  courtesy  has  left  it  to  our  disposal. 
It  is  this  copy  which  the  illustrious  writer  made  use 
of  in  the  composition  of  the  small  work  which  we 
have  quoted,  and  it  is  filled  with  notes,  which  are 
either  passing  reflections,  or  sudden  expressions  of 
sorrowful  compassion,  or  holy  indignation.  Its  title 
is:  *'  Svmmarium  offensiv  contra  Dan  Johamiem  Ct^ 
ianum  de  Padilla"  and  in  this  manuscript  are  found 
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many  tHings  given  at  considerable  length,  of  which 
in  the  printed  extract  there  is  merely  a  summary. 
In  the  margin  are  noted  the  pages  of  the  original  trial, 
from  whence  these  different  facts  are  extracted;  besides 
this,  there  are  many  short  Latin  annotations  in  the 
same  characters  as  the  text:  "Deteniio  Mora;  descriptio 
Domini  Johannis ;  Adversatttr  commissario;  Inverisimik  ; 
Ifwerisimi/e  Subgestio/^  and  similar  ones,  which  are 
evidently  notes  made  by  Fadilla's  advocate  for  his 
defence.  From  all  which  it  appears  evident,  that  this 
is  a  literal  copy  of  the  authentic  extract  which  was 
communicated  to  Fadilla's  advocate ;  and  that  he,  in 
having  it  printed,  has  omitted  various  things  as  of 
less  importance,  and  has  satisfied  himself  with  merely 
mentioning  others.  But  how  happens  it  that  certain 
things  are  found  in  the  printed  document  which  are 
wanting  in  the  manuscript?  Frobably  FadiUa's  ad- 
vocate may  have  again  pillaged  the  original  trial, 
and  made  a  second  selection  of  such  particulars  as 
appeared  to  him  most  useful  in  his  client's  cause. 

From  these  two  abridgments  we  have  naturally 
extracted  all  that  we  could;  and  as  the  first — formerly 
very  rare — has  been  reprinted  within  a  short  time, 
the  reader  can,  if  he  please,  by  comparing  the  two, 
recognise  the  passages  which  we  have  taken  firom  the 
manuscript  copy. 

The  defences  to  whjch  we  have  already  referred, 
have  furnished  us  with  divers  facts,  and  with  the 
material  of  some  observations.  And  as  these  have 
never  been  printed,  and  as  copies  of  them  are  very 
rare,  we  shall  not  fail  to  quote  firom  them  every  time 
that  we  may  have  occasion. 

Finally,  we  have  been  able  to  gather  some  trifling 
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detaik  from  among  the  few  scattered  antfaenti 
documents  which  have  remained  from  that  epoch 
confusion  and  dispersion,  and  which  are  presorei 
in  those  archives  referred  to  more  than  once  in  tbt 
preceding  history. 

After 'a  brief  history  of  the  trials  we  have  thought 
that  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  still  shortei 
history  of  the  opinion  which,  until  the  time  of  VexrL 
was  entertained  regarding  it,  that  is,  durinfr  a  centarr 
and  a  half.  We  mean  the  opinion  expressed  in  book, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  the  only  opinion  posterity 
can  know,  and  which,  in  every  case,  has  its  espedil 
importance.  In  the  present  instance  it  strikes  us  tha: 
it  may  be  a  curious  thing  to  see  a  succession  of  writen 
following  one  after  the  other,  like  Dante's  sheep, 
without  their  ever  thinking  it  necessary  to  inform 
themselves  upon  a  subject  regarding  which  they  finer 
they  must  write, — I  do  not  say  an  amusing  thing,  for 
after  having  witnessed  this  cruel  conflict,  this  horrible 
victory  of  error  over  truth,  and  of  powerful  fury  over 
unarmed  innocence,  one  cannot  hear  withont  displea- 
sure, I  might  almost  say  without  rage,  let  them  pro- 
ceed from  whatsoever  lips  they  may,  words  whicb 
confirm  and  exalt  error,  this  declaration  so  positive* 
based  upon  a  belief  so  carelessly  formed,  these  male- 
dictions uttered  against  the  victims,  this  onesided 
indignation.  But  this  indigmition  brings  an  advan- 
tage along  with  it,  for  it  increases  our  aversion  and 
distrust  of  this  old  custom  of  repeating  facts  without 
examination,  a  custom  which  has  never  yet  been 
sufficiently  brought  into  disrepute. 

We  had  at  first  thought  of  presenting  our  reader, 
at  the  conclusion  of  our  history,  with  a  collection 
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of  the  various  opinions  concerning  this  fact,  which 
we  have  met  with  in  all  the  hooks  we  have  con- 
sulted. But  fearing  we  might  try  his  patience  too 
severely,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  few  authors, 
not  one  of  whom  is  quite  unknown,  whilst  the  greater 
numher  are  renowned,  that  is,  to  those  authors  whose 
errors  may  he  instructive  when  they  have  ceased  to 
be  contagious. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  of  June,  1630,  tovari' 
half-past  four  o'clock,  a  woman  of  humble  condidoii. 
named  Caterina  Rosa,  chanced  unfortunately  to  be 
standing  at  a  window  of  the  covered  gallery  whicl 
then  existed  at  the  entrance  of  the  stxeet  della  Tf^ 
de  Cittadini,  on  the  side  which  leads  to  the  Corso  oi 
the  Porta  Ticinese,  almost  opposite  the  columns  of  Sao 
Lorenzo.  She  saw  a  man  approach;  he  wore  a  black 
cloak,  his  hat  was  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  in  one 
hand  he  carried  a  paper,  "  upon  which,''  says  she  in 
her  deposition,  "  he  placed  the  other  as  in  the  act  oi 
writing."  She  perceived  how,  when  entering  tk 
street,  he  neared  the  walls  of  the  first  houses  whicb 
he  came  to  after  turning  the  comer;  and  how,  £roa 
time  to  time,  he  drew  his  hands  along  the  walls. 
"Then/*  added  she,  "it  came  into  my  mind  that 
perhaps  this  man  was  one  of  those  who  for  the  last 
few  days  had  been  anointing  the  walls.**  Seized  with 
this  suspicion,  she  passed  into  another  room  from 
whence  she  could  see  the  length  of  the  street,  so  as 
to  keep  her  eye  upon  the  Unknown,  as  he  advanced 
along  it,  "  and  saw,"  says  she,  "  that  he  continued  to 
touch  the  said  walls  with  his  hand.'' 

Now,  at  the  window  of  another  house  in  the  sane 
street  there  stood  another  spectator,  called  Ottaria 
Bono;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  she 
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conceived  at  the  time  this  same  foolish  suspicion,  or 
only  when  the  other  had  caused  the  general  excite- 
ment Upon  her  being  also  examined,  she  deposed 
to  having  seen  this  man  from  the  moment  he  entered 
the  street;  but  she  makes  no  mention  of  his  having 
touched  the  walls  during  his  progress  along  the  street. 
'*  I  saw  (says  she)  that  he  stopped  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden  wall  belonging  to  the  house  of  the  Crivelli. 
I  saw  that  he  held  a  paper  in  his  left  hand,  placing 
upon  it  his  right,  as  though  he  were  writing,  and  then 
I  saw  that  he  raised  his  hand  from  the  paper,  and 
rubbed  it  upon  the  said  garden  wall,  where  was  some- 
thing white.^'  This  was  probably  to  clean  his  fingers, 
which  were  stained  with  ink,  for  it  appears  that  he 
was  in  reality  writing.  In  £&ct,  when  questioned  the 
next  day  in  the  examination  which  he  had  to  endure, 
'  whether  his  action  that  morning  had  any  connexion 
with  writing?'  he  replied,  *  Yes,  My  Lord.*  And  with 
regard  to  his  having  passed  close  under  the  wall  (if 
so  simple  a  circumstance  require  an  explanation),  it 
was  only  because  it  rained,  as  this  very  same  Caterina 
herself  declares,  but  only  to  draw  from  the  fact  the 
following  inference:  ^'and  this  is  an  important  thing; 
yesterday,  whilst  this  man  acted  as  if  anointing  the 
wall,  it  rained,  and  one  is  led  to  think  that  he  chose 
this  rainy  time  because  more  people  would  be  liable 
to  get  their  clothes  smeared  with  it,  when  seeking 
shelter." 

After  a  short  pause,  the  Unknown  turned  back, 
and  taking  the  same  road  arrived  at  the  corner,  and 
was  about  to  disappear,  when  by  another  unfortunate 
chance  he  was  met  by  some  one  who  entered  the 
street,  and  who  saluted  him.    Caterina,  who,  desirous 

l2 
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of  keeping  the  anointer  in  sight  as  long  as  she  coiLi 
had  returned  to  the  first  window,  now  demanded  of 
the  other  man,  'who  it  was  he  had  saluted;'  andk. 
as  he  afterwards  deposed,  only  knowing  the  supposed 
anointer  by  sight,  told  her  all  he  could,  which  vs 
merely  that  he  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  Tribunal  c^ 
Health.  ''  And  I  told  him  (continued  Caterina)  tb: 
I  had  seen  certain  gestures  of  his  which  did  not  plesse 
me  at  all.  This  business  was  quickly  spread  about,'' 
that  is,  it  was  she  who  principally  helped  to  spre^ 
it;  ^'  every  one  went  out  of  their  doors,  and  the  walb 
were  found  all  daubed  with  a  certain  kind  of  stofi^ 
which  seemed  greasy  and  inclining  to  yellow;  espe* 
cially  the  people  living  in  the  Tradate  said,  that  the; 
found  the  walls  of  the  entrance  passage  all  smeared."^ 
The  other  woman  said  the  same.  When  asked, 
'  whether  she  knew  for  what  purpose  this  man  rubbed 
his  hand  over  the  wall?'  she  replied,  "afterwards  the 
walls,  especially  those  of  the  entrance  to  the  Tradate, 
were  found  anointed." 

And  a  circumstance  which  would  have  appeared 
very  improbable  in  a  romance,  but  which  illustrates 
only  too  fully  the  blindness  of  passion,  is,  that  it 
never  once  occurred  either  to  one  party  or  the  other 
that  in  describing  step  by  step  the  walk  this  man  had 
taken  in  the  street,  they  were  unable  to^say  whether 
he  had  entered  this  passage  in  question;  and  doubtless 
it  did  not  appear  "  an  important  thing"  to  them,  that 
this  man  should  have  waited  until  tiuf  sun  had  risen 
before  doing  such  an  act,  and  gone  thither  ynth  so 
little  circumspection  that  he  did  not  even  cast  a 
glance  towards  the  windows;  or  that  he  tranquillj 
retraced  his  steps  through  the  same  street,  as  though 
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it  were  the  custom  of  malefactors  to  remain  longer 
than  necessary  in  the  scene  of  their  crime;  that  he 
had  handled  with  impunity  a  substance  which  was  to 
cause  death  to  such  as  should  get  it  smeared  on  their 
clothes,  or  a  thousand  other  improbabilities  equally 
Btrange.  But  the  most  singular  and  atrocious  cir- 
cumstance is  that  these  did  not  appear  improbabilities 
to  the  interrogators,  and  that  not  a  single  explanation 
was  demanded.  Or,  if  such  were  demanded,  the  fact 
of  these  explanations  not  being  mentioned  in  the  trial 
makes  the  affair  still  worse. 

The  neighbours,  whose  fear  caused  them  to  discover 
filth,  which  probably  they  had  had  under  their  eyes 
heaven  knows  how  long  without  troubling  themselves 
about  it,  now  in  all  haste  commenced  cleansing  the 
stains  with  burning  straw.  It  appeared  to  the  barber, 
Giangiacomo  Mora,  who  lived  at  the  comer,  that  the 
walls  of  his  house  had  likewise  been  anointed.  He 
did  not  know,  the  unfortunate  man,  the  other  danger 
which  menaced  him,  and  that,  owing  to  this  very 
Commissioner,  who  was  much  more  unfortunate  than 
he. 

The  relation  of  these  women  was  soon  enriched 
by  fresh  circumstances;  or  perhaps  the  history  they 
narrated  immediately  to  their  neighbours,  was  not 
equal  in  all  respects  to  the  one  afterwards  repeated 
to  the  Minister  of  Justice.  The  son  of  the  poor 
Mora,  being  questioned  later,  "  Whether  he  knew, 
or  had  ever  heard  say,  in  what  manner  the  said 
Commissioner  had  anointed  the  said  walls  and  houses," 
repUed,  "  I  have  heard  that  one  of  the  women,  who 
Uves  above  the  arch  which  crosses  the  Yedra,  the 
name  of  which  I  do  not  know^  said  that  the  Com- 
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missioner  anointed  with  a  pen,  carrying  in  the  other 
hand  a  small  vase."  It  is  very  possible  that  thk 
Caterina  spoke  of  a  pen  which  she  did  really  see  in 
the  hand  of  the  Unknown;  and  every  one  may  easily 
divine  what  was  this  other  object  which  she  mistook 
for  a  small  vase,  and  called  such;  for^  in  a  mind 
which  only  dreamed  of  anointers^  a  pen  must  ha?e 
had  a  far  more  intimate  connexion  with  a  vase  tbn 
with  an  inkstand. 

But  amidst  all  this  gossip^  one  little  circumstance 
had  not  been  forgotten,  which  was,  that  this  man  was 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Tribunal  of  Health,  and  bj 
means  of  this  knowledge  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
he  was  a  Guglielmo  Piazza,  "  son  of  the  midwife 
Paola,^'  who  was  a  woman  very  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  intelligence  spread  itself  soon 
through  other  quarters  of  the  city,  or  was  carried 
thither  by  some  one  who  had  chanced  to  pass  by 
during  the  time  of  confusion.  One  of  these  con- 
versations was  reported  to  the  Senate,  who  ordered 
the  Minister  of  Justice  to  hasten  immediately  to 
collect  information,  and  proceed  as  the  case  should 
direct. 

"  It  has  been  signified  to  the  Senate,  that  yesterday 
morning  the  walls  and  doors  of  the  houses  in  the  Veit 
de*  Ciitadini  were  anointed  with  deadly  ointments^ 
said  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  the  Notary  whom  he 
took  with  him  upon  this  expedition.  And  with  these 
words,  already  full  of  a  deplorable  certainty,  and 
which  passed  without  correction  from  the  lips  of  the 
multitude  to  those  of  the  magistrates,  the  trial  opened 

Seeing  this  firm  persuasion,  this  foolish  terror  of  a 
chimerical  attempt,  one  cannot  do  less  than  recall 
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something  similar  which  occurred  in  yarious  parts  of 
Europe  but  a  few  years  ago^  during  the  time  of  the 
cholera.  Except  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  this 
time  the  more  enlightened  classes  did  not  participate 
in  the  wicked  delusion,  but,  for  the  most  part,  even 
did  all  they  could  to  combat  it;  and  nowhere  would 
a  single  tribunal  have  been  found  exerting  its  power 
over  similarly  accused  unfortunates,  except  to  remove 
them  from  the  fury  of  the  multitude.  Certainly  this 
is  a  great  amendment,  but  it  were  far  greater  could 
one  feel  certain  that  upon  an  occasion  of  the  same 
kind  there  would  no  longer  be  a  single  individual 
found  dreaming  of  such  attempts,  for  which  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  believe  all  danger  ceased  of  falling 
into  similar  errors,  errors  similar  in  character  if  not 
in  their  object.  Man  is  only  too  liable  to  deceive 
himself,  to  deceive  himself  terribly,  with  much  less 
extravagance.  This  suspicion  and  this  exasperation 
itself  spring  equally  from  misfortunes  which  may  very 
well,  and  often,  have  their  origin  in  human  malice; 
and  suspicion  and  exasperation,  unless  they  are  re- 
strained by  reason  and  charity,  possess  the  sad  virtue 
of  causing  the  unfortunate  to  be  seized  as  criminals 
upon  the  vainest  pretext  or  the  most  rash  assertion. 
As  an  example  of  this,  in  modem  times,  but  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  cholera,  when  incendiarism  had 
become  so  prevalent  in  Normandy,  what  proof  was 
needed  to  persuade  a  whole  multitude  that  any  man 
was  its  author?  The  mere  fact  of  his  being  the  first 
person  found  near  the  spot,  or  in  the  neighbourhood; 
of  his  being  unknown,  or  not  being  able  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  himself  (a  thing  doubly  difficult 
when  the  one  who  replies  is  terrified,  and  those  who 
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question  are  fiirious);  nay  it  were  enongh  for  him  to 
be  pointed  out  bv  a  woman,  who  might  be  another 
Caterina  Bosa,  or  by  some  child,  who,  himself  sus- 
pected of  being  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others,  and 
constrained  to  say  that  he  had  been  sent  by  some  one 
to  light  the  fire,  pronounced  the  first  name  that  occurred 
to  him.  Happy  those  j  udges  before  whom  such  yictiiiis 
appeared  (for  more  than  once  the  multitude  executed 
their  own  sentence) ;  happy  the  judges  if  they  entered 
the  hall  persuaded  that  as  yet  they  knew  nothing;  if 
no  echo  of  the  tumult  without  remained  in  their 
minds;  if  they  recollected  that  they  were  not  the 
country  (as  is  often  said  by  one  of  those  metaphon, 
which  cause  the  real  and  essential  character  of  the 
thing  to  be  lost  sight  of),  an  unhappy  and  cruel  meta- 
phor  in  those  cases  regarding  which  the  country  has 
already  formed  a  judgment  without  having  had  the 
means  so  to  do;  but  that  they  were  men  exclusirelT 
invested  with  a  sacred,  necessary,  fearful  power,  to 
decide  whether  men  were  guilty  or  innocent. 

The  person  to  whom  the  Minister  of  Justice  was 
referred  for  information  could  only  relate  one  thing, 
which  was,  that  passing  through  the  street  della  Vedra, 
the  day  before,  she  had  seen  people  purifying  their 
walls  with  fire,  and  had  heard  say  that  the  walls  had 
been  anointed  that  morning  by  a  son-in-law  of  die 
midwife  Paola.  The  Minister  of  Justice  and  the 
Notary  betook  themselves  to  this  street,  and  saw  in  fact 
the  walls  all  smoked,  and  a  certain  house,  that  of  the 
barber  Mora,  freshly  whitewashed.  They  were  told 
by  divers  individuals  who  were  there,  that  this  had 
been  done  because  people  had  found  that  the  walls 
were  anointed.    **  As  likewise,  the  said  Signor  Capi- 
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I  tano  and  myself/*  writes  the  Notary,  **  saw  in  those 
,  places  which  were  blackened  with  fire  some  traces  of 
an   unctuous  matter,  approaching  a  yellow  colour, 
smeared  about  as  if  by  the  finger/^     What  a  recog- 
nition of  the  Corpus  delecti! 

A  woman  from  the  house  def  Tradati  was  examined^ 

who   said  that  they  had  found  "  the  walls  of  the 

entrance  daubed  with  something  yellow,  of  which 

'   there  was  a  great  quantity."    The  two  women  whose 

depositions  we  have  related,  were  examined;  certain 

other  persons  also,  none  of  whom,  however,  related 

anything  new,  and  also  the  man  who  had  saluted  the 

Commissioner.      Being  asked,   '^  Whether,  passing 

through  the  Vedra  d£  Cittadini,  he  had  himself  seen 

'    these  daubed  walls,''  he  replied,  '*  I  had  no  idea  of 

such  a  thing,  for  until  then  no  such  things  had  been 

spoken  about." 

Already,  however,  had  an  order  to  arrest  Piazza 

been  issued,  and  it  was  soon  put  into  execution.  The 

same  day,  the  22d  of  June,  "  a  soldier,  belonging  to 

the  company  of  Baricello  di  Campagna,  relates  to  the 

^     aforesaid  Signor  Capitano,  who  was  in  his  carriage 

'     on  his  way  home,  how,  passing  the  house  of  the 

'     senator  Monti,  President  of  the  Tribunal  of  Health, 

he  had  discovered  the  aforesaid  Guglielmo  the  Com- 

'     missioner  standing  before  the   door,  and  how,  in 

execution  of  the  order  given  him,  he  had  conducted 

Guglielmo  to  prison." 

Certainly  the  ignorance  of  the  times  suffices  not  to 
explain  how  the  security  of  this  unhappy  man  should 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  have  served  to  diminish 
the  judges'  prejudice.  The  flight  of  an  accused  per- 
son is  considered  as  a  sign  of  his  guilt,  but  when  it  is 
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seen  that  an  accused  does  not  fly  even  before  sucii  :: 
accusation,  is  not  that  a  fact  which  ought  to  lead  l- 
judges  to  form  a  contrary  opinion?  But  it  would l<e 
ridiculous  to  demonstrate  that  men  may  see  tkb:' 
which  others  have  not  been  able  to  see;  for,  after  a:^ 
men  may  not  wish  to  trouble  themselves  about  rJ: 
matters. 

The  house  of  Piazza  was  immediately  Tisited  a:: 
thoroughly  searched,  "  in  omnUnu  arcisj  capns,  icmiv 
caucettiSf  sublectis"  to  discover  whether  there  wer 
any  vases  of  ointment,  or  any  money;  but  nothi::^ 
was  found,  '*  nihil  penitus  compertian  /mi**  But  tl 
accused  gained  not  the  slightest  advantage  from  t 
circumstance  either,  as  one  only  sees  too  clearly: 
the  examination  which  he  underwent  that  same  b 
by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  assisted  by  a  judge,  p^"^' 
bably  a  member  of  the  Tribunal  of  Health. 

He  was  questioned  regarding  his  profession,  ^--^ 
habitual  occupations,  the  walk  which  he  had  takei 
the  previous  day,  regarding  also  the  dress  he  wort 
and  finally  he  was  asked,  *'  Whether  he  knew  th^ 
certain  smears  had  been  discovered  upon  the  walls  l^ 
the  city,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  f^'^ 
Ticinese,*^  He  replied,  "  I  know  nothing  about  t 
for  I  did  not  once  stop  in  Porta  Ticinese.^'  He  ^^^ 
told  that  "  this  was  not  probable ;''  they  endeaTourc 
to  demonstrate  to  him  that  he  must  know.  Fo.«i 
times  the  same  question  was  demanded,  and  ^- 
times  he  returned  the  same  answer^  but  in  differc:^i 
words.  They  passed  on  to  other  things,  but  with  c 
other  object  in  view;  for  we  shall  see  later  with  ▼l^* 
cruel  malice  the  judge  insisted  upon  this  pretended 
improbability,  and  how  he  went  in  search  ol  so& 
others. 
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Among  the  deeds  of  the  preceding  day,  of  which 
Piazza  had  spoken,  he  had  chanced  to  mention  being 
-with  some  deputies  of  a  parish.  These  were  gentle- 
men elected  in  each  parish  by  the  Tribunal  of  Health, 
to  traverse  the  city  and  put  the  orders  of  the  Tribunal 
into  execution.  He  was  asked  the  names  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  been;  he  replied  that  he  knew 
them  only  by  sight,  and  could  not  tell  their  names. 
Even  to  this  they  replied,  "  that  is  not  probable." 
Terrible  words;  to  understand  the  importance  of 
which  some  general  observations  are  needful  regard- 
ing the  law  proceedings  of  those  times,  observations 
which  unfortunately  cannot  be  very  short* 
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CHAPTER  n. 

The  practice  of  the  law,  as  every  one  knows,  is  {^ 
cipally  regulated  in  Milan,  as  in  almost  everr  part  < 
Europe,  by  the  authority  of  writers  ;  and  this  froE 
very  simple  reason,  that  in  the  greater  number  * 
cases  there  is  no  other  rule  by  which  to  act.    Tker 
has  never  existed  a  compilation  of  laws  comp<»f 
with  one  general  intent,  and  from  this  circumstac 
have  sprung  two  natural  consequences;  that  the  inter- 
preters of  these  laws  have  made  themselves  legul^ 
tors,  and  that  to  a  certain  degree  they  have  bee: 
accepted  as  such;  since  if  necessary  measures  are  u'- 
taken   by  those  whose   mission   it  is^  or   are  take 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  unserviceable,  there  wu 
equally  arise  in  one  party  the  desire  to  take  the^' 
measures,  and  in  the  other  the  disposition  to  accept 
them,  let  them  have  been  taken  by  whomsoever  thej 
may.     To  labour  without  rules  is  the  most  weaiyiif 
and  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world. 

The  statutes  of  Milan,  for  example,  prescribed  tr 
the  legislative  power — a  power  implicitly  admitted 
and  henceforth  regarded  as  co-existent  with  the  i%bt 
of  judgment — no  other  rules  or  conditions  for  puttiiit' 
a  man  to  torture,  than  that  the  accusation  should  be 
confirmed  by  report,  that  the  crime  should  be  capitsl. 
and  that  there  should  be   evidence.^   but  without 

*  Statitta  criminalia,  Mtdfrica  generoU*  de  forma  cUotwms  m  m«e- 
naUbut;  De  Tormentis,  sen  qvestionibut. 
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specifying  what  evidence.  Boman  law,  still  in  opera- 
tion  in  such  cases  as  were  unprovided  for  hj  other 
statutes,  said  nothing  more,  although  employing  more 
words :  *'  Judges  ought  not  to  commence  by  torture, 
but  should  at  first  make  use  of  likely  and  probable 
arguments,  and  if,  conducted  by  these  arguments  as 
by  sure  evidence,  they  believe  it  necessary  to  employ 
torture  in  order  to  discover  the  truth,  let  them  employ 
it,  should  the  condition  of  the  criminal  permit."* 
Thus  in  this  law  is  expressly  recognised  the  right 
possessed  by  the  judge  to  decide  upon  the  quality  and 
value  of  the  evidence,  a  right  which  later  was  implied 
in  the  statutes  of  Milan. 

In  the  new  constitutions  promulgated  by  order  of 
Charles  Y,  torture  is  not  even  named;  and  from  that 
time  until  the  epoch  of  our  trial,  and  long  afterwards, 
are  a  vast  number  of  legislative  acts  to  be  found  in 
'  which  torture  is  intimated  as  a  punishment;  but  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  one  which  lays  down  rules  for 
its  adoption  as  a  means  by  which  to  arrive  at  the 
truth. 

The  reason  of  this  is  easily  to  be  perceived:  the 
'  effect  had  become  the  cause;  the  legislators  here,  as 
'  elsewhere,  had  discovered  a  something  which  would 
supply  the  place  of  what  we  call  the  proceedings  at 
'  law,  a  something  which  not  only  caused  its  interven- 
tion to  be  less  felt,  but  caused  that  necessity  for  this 
intervention  almost  to  be  forgotten.     The  writers, 
'    especially  since  the  time  when  simple  commentaries 
upon  the  Roman  laws  became  less  frequent,  and  when 
the  number  of  works  composed  in  a  more  independent 
spirit,  whether  upon  common  law  in  general,  or  re- 

*  Cod,  lib.  ix;  Tit.  xU.  de  quettionibus,  i.  8. 
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garding  some  point  in  particular,  became  more  cu^- 
siderable^  the  writers  treated  the  subject  in  a  comp.^ 
manner,  and  with  a  minute  and  laborious  examin^'*- 
of  all  its  points;  they  multiplied  the  laws  bj  msisi^ 
interpreting  them,  extending  by  analogy  the  i^plb^ 
tion  of  them  to  other  cases,  and  deducing  geBenl 
rules  from  special  laws ;  and  when  this  did  not  sa£rr 
even  by  suppljdng  some  of  their  own,  in  oonfciBii^ 
to  such  rules  as  appeared  to  them  the  best  fountiri 
upon  reason,  equity,  and  natural  right,  nowof  accc>ri 
among  themselves ;  or  even  copying  and  cidog  a^ 
other,  now  opposed  in  their  sentiments;  and  tb 
judges,  learned  men,  and  even  some  authors,  h^^ 
almost  in  every  case,  and  in  every  particular  in  t  < 
case,  given  their  opinions  to  be  either  followed  i 
chosen.  Law,  I  say,  was  become  a  science ;  thus  2 
the  science,  that  is  to  Roman  Jurisprudence  inter 
preted  by  it,  to  those  ancient  laws  of  various  country 
which  the  study  and  increasing  authority  of  Bom^ 
jurisprudence  had  not  cast  into  oblivion,  and  vbid 
in  their  turn  were  commented  upon  by  the  sciei^ 
to  the  usages  approved  of  by  it,  and  to  its  precep 
which  had  passed  into  usages,  was  appropriated  alnK^ 
wholly  the  title  of  law.  The  acts  of  sovereign  autii^ 
rity,  whatsoever  they  might  be,  were  called  Ordei^ 
Decrees,  Proclamations,  and  similar  names  implji^'^ 
an  idea  of  something  accidental  or  temporary.  I' 
give  an  example  of  this :  the  proclamations  issoei 
by  the  Governors  of  MUan,  who  were  also  endoveJ 
with  legislative  authority,  were  only  of  value  so  te 
as  the  government  of  their  authors  lasted;  ac^ 
the  first  act  of  a  new  governor  was  to  confirm  ^ 
visionally  the  acts  of  his  predecessor.     Each  ffriJ^ 
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I  as  tkey  were  called^  was  a  species  of  Praetor's  edict, 
.  composed  a  little  at  a  time^  and  upon  divers  occasions. 
The  science^  on  the  contrary,  always  at  work,  and  at 
work  upon  every  thing;  modifying  itself,  but  always 
.insensibly;  having  only  for  masters  those  who  had 
^  commenced  by  being  its  disciples,  was,  I  might  almost 
say,  a  constant  revision,  a  continued  compilation  of 
the  Twelve  Tables^  confided  or  abandoned  to  a  per- 
petual Decemvirate. 

This  general  and  enduring  authority,  exercised  by 

private  individuals  over  the  laws,  was  later,  when 

^  both  the  propriety  and  possibility  of  abolishing  it 

through  the  enactment  of  new  and  better  laws  was 

perceived,  was,  I  say,  and,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself, 

is  still  regarded  as  a  strange  fact — as  a  fact  fatal  to 

humanity,  especially  as  regards  criminal  affairs,  and 

more  especially  as  regards   the  proceedings.     We 

\  have  already  observed,  how  naturally  all  this  was 

brought  about;  and  besides,  this  was  no  new  fact, 

but  only,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  an 

extension  of  a  very  ancient  fact,  one  which,  perhaps, 

under  certain  modifications  may  be  considered  lasting ; 

for,  however  perfected  the  laws  may  be,  they  will 

never  cease  to  require  interpreters,  neither  will  j  udges, 

perhaps,  ever  cease  to  refer,  more  or  less,  to  the  most 

renowned  of  these  interpreters,  as  to  men  who  have 

expressly,  and  with  a  general  intent,  studied  the 

subject  before  them.     And  I  know  not  whether  a 

more  calm  and  accurate  examination  would  not  prove 

that  this  was  even,  comparatively  and  relatively,  a 

good  thing;  for  it  succeeded  to  a  much  worse  state 

of  things. 

In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  for  men  who  study  a 
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number  of  possible  cases,  seeking  at  the  same  time  k 
the  interpretation  of  positive  laws,  or  in  more  muTcr^ 
and  elevated  principles,  the  rules  to  which  these  c«se; 
may  be  reduced,  to  counsel  more  iniquitous,  in^'i^ 
foolish,  more  violent,  or  more  capricious  things,  t}ur 
arbitrary  power  may  in  so  many  instances  cooiise. 
where  the  judgment  is  so  easily  swayed  by  passicc 
The  very  number  of  these  volumes  and  of  thek 
authors,  the  multiplicity,  and,  I  might  eren  say,  the 
progressive  dividing  and  subdividing  of  the'nle^ 
which  they  themselves  prescribe,  would  be  an  indica- 
tion of  a  desire  to  restrain  arbitrary  power,  or  t: 
direct  it  (as  far  as  possible)  by  reason  and  justice 
for  so  many  words  are  not  required  to  instruct  mei 
in  the  misuse  of  power,  when  the  occasion  offer?, 
people  do  not  labour  at  harnessing  a  horse,  which 
they  will  leave  free  to  follow  his  own  fancies;  they 
rather  remove  from  his  neck  the  bridle,  if  he  have 
one. 

But  this  is  what  generally  happens  in  humaE 
reforms,  in  those  reforms  which  have  taken  plac*: 
gradually  (I  speak  of  true  reforms;  not  of  all  the 
changes  which  have  assumed  the  name  of  reform;, 
to  the  first  Reformers  it  appeared  a  great  matter  tx) 
modify,  to  correct,  to  abolish,  and  to  amplify.  Their 
successors — and  in  many  instances  these  successors 
came  a  long  time  after — ^finding,  and  with  reason, 
affairs  still  in  a  bad  state,  easily  attack  the  nearest 
cause,  cursing,  as  authors  of  the  evil,  those  whose 
name  it  bears,  for  having  given  it  that  form  xxni^ 
which  it  still  continues  to  exist  and  flourish. 

It  appears  that  the  author  of  the  "  Observations 
upon  Torture,"  together  with  other  illustrious  men 
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.of  his  age,  have  fallen  into  this  error — this  almost 

enviable  error,  we  might  say — so  connected  is  it  with 

great  and  benevolent  designs.     In  the  same  degree 

that  he  employs  powerful  and  profound  reasoning  to 

demonstrate   the   absurdity,  the  injustice,  and  the 

cruelty  of  this  abominable  practice,  does  he  hasten 

to  attribute  what  is  most  odious  in  it  to  those  writers 

'who  have  written  upon  the  subject.     Yet  certainly 

it  is  not  through  forgetfulness  of  our  inferiority  that 

ive  are  inspired  with  the  courage  to  freely  contradict, 

as  we  are  about  to  do,  the  opinion  of  so  illustrious  a 

man,  contained  in  so  generous  a  work ;  but  it  is  from 

confidence   in   the   advantage  possessed  by  us,   of 

coming  after  him,  and  of  being  able  (regarding  as 

the  principal  point  that  which  for  him  was  merely  an 

accessory)  to  observe  with  a  more  tranquil  gaze,  in 

the  complication  of  its  effects,  and  in  the  difference 

of  times,  as  something  dead,  or  become  historical — 

a  fact  which  he  had  to  combat  as  something  still  in 

existence,  as  an  actual  obstacle  in  the  path  of  new 

and  very  desirable  reforms.    And  in  every  way  is  the 

fact  so  connected  with  his  and  our  argument,  that  we 

have  both  been  naturally  led  to  say  something  general 

regarding   it:    Verri,   because   the   authority   being 

recognised  at  the  epoch  of  the  iniquitous  judgment, 

was  induced  to  imagine  it  the  accomplice,  or,  in  a 

great  measure,  the   cause;   we,  because   observing 

what  it  prescribed  and  taught  by  the  lips  of  private 

individuals,  make  use  of  it  as  a  subsidiary,  yet  very 

important  *' criterium'^  to  demonstrate  with  greater 

force  the  iniquity — one  might  say,  the  individual 

iniquity  of  this  judgment. 

"  It  is  certain^"  remarks  this  ingenious  yet  pre- 
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judiced  author,  "  that  there  is  nothing  found  writteii 
in  our  laws,  either  regarding  the  persons  who  navbe 
put  to  torture,  or  the  occasions  when  it  should  be 
applied,  or  the  manner  of  torture,  whether  by  fire, 
or  through  the  dislocation  or  tearing  of  the  members, 
or  regarding  the  length  of  time  the  torment  should 
be  inflicted,  or  the  number  of  times  it  should  be 
repeated."* 

Nevertheless,  torture  was  prescribed  in  our  laws, 
in  those  of  a  vast  portion  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
Roman  laws,  which  were  for  so  long,  both  in  name  acd 
effect,  the  general  law  of  nations.  The  question  is. 
therefore,  to  know  whether  the  Interpreters  of  the 
Criminal  Laws  (we  will  designate  them  by  this  name. 
so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  those  men  \rho  had  the 
merit  and  the  good  fortune  to  banish  these  laws  for 
ever),  whether  these  Interpreters  ever  succeeded  in 
rendering  torture  more  or  less  horrible  than  when  in 
the  hands  of  arbitrary  power,  to  which  the  law  had 
almost  entirely  abandoned  it  f  Yerri  himself  has  in 
this  very  book  adduced,  or  at  least  indicated,  the 
strongest  proof  in  their  favour.  "  Farinaccio  him- 
self," said  the  illustrious  writer,  "  speaking  of  his 
times,  assures  us  that  the  judges,  from  the  pleasure 
they  experienced  in  torturing  the  accused,  invented 
new  modes  of  torture."  Here  are  his  words:  **  Jiiifew 
qui  propter  delectatianem,  quam  habent  torquendi  reos* 
inveniuni  novas  tormentorum  species.'^f 

I  have  said,  in  their  favour,  for  the  injunction  ad- 
dressed to  the  judges  to  abstain  from  inventing  nev 
modes  of  torture,  and  their  reproofs  and  lamentations 

*  Verri,  Obtervationt  upon  Torture. 

f  Verri,  0&<.— Faria,  iVoni  et  Theon,  crhninaliSf  puuL  zxxnii.,  ^ 
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which  at  once  attest  to  the  unrestrained  and  inventive 
cruelty  of  arbitrary  power,  and  to  a  desire,  if  nothing 
else,  to  reprimand  and  dishonour  it,  are,  I  might 
almost  say,  much  less  the  work  of  Farinani,  than  of 
the  lawyers  in  general.  The  very  words  transcribed 
above  were  extracted  by  the  Doctor  from  a  much  older 
writer,  Francesco  dal  Bruno,  who  in  his  turn  quotes 
them  from  one  yet  more  ancient,  Angelo  d'Arezzo, 
with  others  equally  grave  and  severe,  which  we  here 
translate:  **  Cruel  and  wicked  judges,  who  will  one 
day  be  confounded  by  God;  ignorant  judges,  for  the 
wise  man  abhorreth  such  things,  and  with  the  light  of 
virtue  giveth  form  to  science." 

Long  before,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Guide  da 
Suzara,  writing  upon  torture,  and  applying  to  this 
argument  the  words  of  a  rescript  of  Constantius,  re- 
garding the  custody  of  the  criminal,  says,  that  it  is 
his  intent  ''to  impose  some  moderation  upon  the 
judges,  who  commit  cruelties  without  measure"* 

In  the  following  century,  Baldo  applied  the  cele- 
brated rescript  of  Constantino  against  the  master  who 
kills  his  slave,  "  to  the  judges  who  tear  the  flesh  of 
the  criminal  in  order  to  make  him  confess;"  and 
desires  that  if  the  victim  die  under  the  torture,  the 
judge  may  be  beheaded,as  though  guilty  of  homicide.f 
Later,  Paride  dal  Fozzo  inveighs  against  those 
judges  who,  "  thirsting  after  blood,  long  for  murder, 
not  so  much  as  a  means  of  reparation  and  example  as 
for  their  own  glory  (propter  gloriam  eorum),  and  who 
on  this  account  ought  to  be  regarded  as  homicides.''^ 

*  Guid.  de  Suu,  de  Tormeniii,  I. — Cod,  lib.  ix.  tit.  4;  de  Custodia 
riorum,  1,  2. 
f  Biildi,  ad  lib.  ix.  Cod,  tit.  xiv.  de  Emendatione  tervorum,  ii. 
I  Par.  de  Puteo,  de  SjfTidicatu,  in  verbOf  Crudelitas  iifficiaUtf  5. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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*^  Let  the  judge  beware  of  adopting  unusual mocf^ 
of  torture:  for  he  who  does  so  is  more  worthvto>- 
called  an  executioner  than  a  judge,'^  writes  Gii: 
Claro."* 

'*  It  is  necessary  to  raise  a  voice  (clamcaidam  en 
against  those  severe  and  cruel  judges  who,  to  aq:ii^ 
a  vain  glory,  and  by  this  means  rise  to  higher  pv>^ 
inflict  upon  miserable  criminals,  new  species  of  t.r 
ments/'  writes  Antonio  Gomez.f 

Pleasure  and  glory!  what  passions  to  be  exct- 
by  such  an  object!  Exquisite  delight  in  tortun:. 
men,  pride  in  subduing  prisoners!  But  at  all  eve:' 
we  cannot  believe  that  those  who  unveiled  thty 
passions  intended  to  favour  them. 

To  these  testimonials  (and  similar  ones  will  ■ 
presently  adduced),  we  will  here  add  that,  in  all  t: 
works  we  have  consulted  upon  this  subject,  we  h^- 
never  chanced  to  meet  with  lamentations  bec2> 
these  judges  employed  tortures  which  were  too  simp 
And  could  such  a  thing  be  pointed  out  to  us  in  t: 
works  which  we  have  seen,  it  would  he  indeed 
curiosity. 

Some  of  the  names  which  we  have  quoted,  -^ 
which  we  have  still  to  mention,  are  placed  by  ^  «^ 
in  a  list  of  "  writers  who,  had  they  exposed  their  en: 
doctrines,  and  the  methodical  description  of  their  r^ 
fined  torture  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  in  a  style  t- 
coarseness  and  barbarity  of  which  would  not  b^^- 
prevented  sensible  and  cultivated  minds  from  exsss^ 
ing  them,  would  have  been  only  regarded  in  ^^' 
same  light  as  the  executioner,  that  is^  with  horror  i^- 

•  J.  Clari,  Sententiarum  receptarum,  lib.  ▼. 

f  Gomez,  Variar,  resol.  t.  iii.  c.  13,  de  Toriura  rtorum,  6. 
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ignominy/'  Certainly,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ex- 
perience too  much  horror  at  the  deeds  which  are 
revealed  to  us.  But  the  little  we  have  already  seen 
ought  to  make  us  doubt  whether  horror  and  ignominy 
-would  be  a  just  recompense  for  the  indignation  which 
they  expressed,  or  have  wished  to  express. 

It  is  true  that  in  their  books,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  in  some  of  their  books,  we  find  the  different 
kinds  of  torture  more  frequently  described  than  in 
the  laws,  but  only  as  established  and  long  standing 
usages,  never  as  inventions  of  the  writers'  imagina- 
tion; and  Ippolito  Marsigli,  a  writer  and  judge  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  who  formed  a  horrible,  strange, 
and  repulsive  list  of  these  various  modes  of  torture, 
from  his  own  experience,  calls  all  judges  who  invented 
fresh  ones,  **  brutes.^^* 

There  were,  it  is  true,  writers  who  discussed  the 
question  of  how  many  times  the  torture  might  be 
repeated;  but  (as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see),  only 
to  impose  limits  and  conditions  upon  arbitrary  will, 
profiting  by  the  undetermined  and  ambiguous  rules 
'   laid  down  by  the  Boman  law. 

It  is  true,  there  were  also  those  who  treated  upon 
the  duration  of  the  agony;  but  only  in  this  instance 
to  place  some  restraint  over  the  indefatigable  cruelty 
which  was  unrestrained  by  the  law,  and  upon  '  certain 
judges,  not  less  ignorant  than  wicked,  who  torment 
a  man  for  three  or  four  hours,'  writes  Farinacci;t 
and  over  '  certain  most  wicked  and  most  abominable 
judges,  who  raised  from  the  dregs  of  the  people, 

*  Hipp,  de  Marsiliis,  ad  tit.  Dig.  de  quasiionibus,  leg.    In  crimini- 
bus,  29. 

t  Praxis,  etc.  Qusst.  xxxviii.  54. 
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without  science,  virtue,  or  reason,  have  no  sooner 
the  accused  in  their  power,  perhaps  wrongfiilly  '^i.<^i 
indebile),  than  they  can  only  speak  to  him  vhlk 
putting  him  to  the  torture;  and  who,  should  he  no: 
confess  what  they  desire,  leave  him  hanging  to  the 
rack  a  whole  day  or  nighty'  wrote  Marsigli,'^  about 
a  century  earlier. 

In  these  passages,  and  in  some  quoted  above,  one 
may  observe  how  these  writers  endeavoured  to  assi^ 
ciate  with  cruelty  the  idea  of  ignorance;  and  there 
fore,  recommended  in  the  name  of  science,  not  less 
than  in  the  name  of  conscience,  moderation,  benignity, 
and  gentleness:  words  which  call  forth  one's  indig* 
nation  as  applied  to  such  a  thing;  but  which,  never- 
theless,  shew  us  that  the  intention  of  these  writers  i> 
rather  to  soothe  the  monster  than  to  provoke  him. 

With  regard  then  to  persons  who  might  be  sub- 
jected to  torture,  I  see  little  in  their  not  bein: 
specified  in  those  laws  which  were  peculiarly  our  own. 
when  there  was  so  much  relating  to  this  melanchok 
subject  in  the  Roman  laws,  which,  in  reality,  were 
also  our  own  laws. 

"Ignorant  and  ferocious  men,"  continues  Verrl 
"  who,  without  examining  from  whence  proceeds  tht 
right  of  pimishing  crimes,  what  is  the  object  ot 
punishment,  by  what  rule  these  crimes  are  to  he 
measured,  what  proportion  there  ought  to  exi^t 
between  the  crime  and  the  punishment,  whether  i 
man  may  not  be  constrained  to  renounce  his  ovt 
defence,  and  similar  principles^  only  from  being 
intimately  acquainted  with  which  one  can  draw 
natural  conclusions — conclusions  the  most  accordant 

*  Practica  catuantm  erimmialium,  in  verbo,  EtpedUa,  9& 
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xvith  reason  and  with  the  good  of  society;  these  men, 
T  say,  obscure  private  individuals^  with  the  most 
perfect  refinement  of  cruelty,  reduced  to  a  system 
a.nd  published  the  science  of  torturing  other  men, 
xvith  the  same  calmness  with  which  you  might  describe 
the  art  of  healing  some  disease  of  the  human  frame; 
and  they  were  obeyed  as  legislators,  their  books 
,  made  a  serious  and  calm  object  of  study,  and  lawyers 
collected  together  in  their  law  libraries  these  cruel 
authors,  who  taught  how  to  dislocate  the  members  of 
living  men  by  means  of  ingenious  spasms,  rendering 
by  an  increase  of  time  and  torture  the  agony  and 
destruction  still  more  horrible  and  acute/^ 

But  how  could  so  much  authority  be  conceded  to 
obscure  and  ignorant  men?  I  say  obscure  and  ignorant 
with  regard  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived;  for  the 
question  is  a  relative  one.  The  thing  is,  to  see,  not 
'whether  these  writers  were  as  enlightened  as  we 
could  desire  legislators  to  be,  but  whether  they  had 
more  or  less  knowledge  than  those  who  at  first  applied 
the  laws  according  to  their  own  judgment,  or  even, 
in  great  measure,  enacted  them.  And  who  has  always 
been  found  the  most  ferocious — the  man  who  labours 
at  theories  and  discusses  them  before  the  public,  or 
the  man  who  exercises  his  arbitrary  will  in  private 
upon  one  who  resists  him? 

Now,  with  regard  to  Verri's  remarks,  it  would, 
indeed,  be  a  misfortune,  if  the  solution  of  the  first 
question,  "  from  whence  proceeds  the  right  of  punish- 
ing crimes,"  were  necessary  to  the  wise  compilation 
of  penal  statutes;  in  the  time  of  Verri,  people  might 
possibly  imagine  it  solved;  but  now  (and  fortunately, 
for  it  is  better  to  struggle  in  doubt,  than  to  repose  in 
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error,)  there  is  a  greater  controversy  about  it  Uic 
ever.  And  the  other  questions,  I  say,  all  the  othtr^ 
of  a  more  immediate  and  practical  importance,  wert 
they  perhaps  solved,  and  solved  as  they  ought  to  rt" 
had  they  at  least  been  discussed  and  examined  whei 
these  writers  appeared?  Perhaps  they  came  to  coi- 
found  an  established  order  of  things,  fbunded  npo: 
the  most  just  and  humane  principles;  to  overthrow 
wiser  doctrines,  to  disturb  a  more  reasonable  juris- 
prudence? To  this  we  ourselves  can  frankly  answei. 
no;  and  that  is  sujficient  for  our  present  business. 
but  we  should  like  some  one  of  those  men  who  hav^ 
studied  the  subject,  to  examine  whether  it  were  soi 
rather  these  men,  who  were  constrained  to  rendc: 
account  of  their  decisions,  precisely  because  they  wen 
private  individuals,  and  not  legislators,  who  reductJ 
the  subject  to  general  principles,  collecting  and 
classifying  such  as  were  scattered  through  the  Komac 
law,  and  seeking  others  in  the  universal  idea  of  right; 
whether  it  was  not  they  who,  labouring  to  construe? 
with  old  fragments  and  new  materials  one  endrt' 
criminal  code,  prepared  the  first  idea,  indicated  th-. 
possibility,  and,  in  part,  the  order  of  an  entire  system 
of  criminal  legislature;  and  whether,  imagining  ^ 
general  model,  it  was  not  they  who  opened  the  path 
to  other  writers — ^by  whom  they  have  been  too  sum- 
marily judged— and  taught  them  to  dream  of  a  general 
reform? 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  accusation  so  gener&l 
and  so  devoid  of  proof,  that  they  have  refined  upon 
the  tortures,  we  have  already  seen  that  torture  was 
expressly  denounced,  and,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power, 
prohibited  by  them.     Many  of  the  passages  to  which 
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we  have  referred  may  in  part  serve  to  wash  from  them 
the  stain  of  having  treated  this  subject  with  impassible 
tranquillity.  Permit  me  to  adduce  another  passage, 
which  almost  appears  an  anticipated  protestation. 
*'  One  cannot  help  becoming  excessively — rum  possum 
nisi  vehementer  excandescere  —  enraged  against  those 
judges  who  keep  the  criminal  for  a  long  time  bound 
before  putting  him  to  the  torture,  rendering  by  this 
preparation  the  agony  still  more  cruel."* 

From  these  testimonials,  and  from  what  we  know 
to  have  been  the  state  of  torture  during  the  latter 
part  of  its  reign^  we  can  infer  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty, that  these  interpreters  of  the  criminal  law  left 
it  in  a  much  less  barbarous  state  than  they  had  found 
it  in.  Assuredly  it  would  be  absurd  to  attribute  to 
one  single  cause  such  a  diminution  of  evil;  but  among 
the  great  number  of  those  causes  which  may  have 
contributed  to  this  diminution,  it  would  be  equally 
unreasonable  to  take  no  account  of  the  reproofs  and 
admonitions,  publicly  expressed  and  renewed  from 
century  to  century,  by  those  to  whom  was  attributed 
a  certain  real  authority  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
tribunals. 

Verri  then  quotes  some  of  their  propositions;  these 
would  not  suffice  to  found  a  general  historical  judg- 
ment upon,  even  were  they  all  quoted  with  exactness. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  very  important  one  which  is 
not:  '^  Claro  asserts,  that  some  suspicion  of  a  man's 
guilt  suffices  to  bring  him  to  the  torture." 

If  this  doctor  had  spoken  thus,  it  would  have  been 
rather  a  singularity  than  an  argument;  so  opposed  is 
this  doctrine  to  that  held  by  a  multitude  of  other 

*  QuaesL  xxzviii.  38. 
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learned  men.  I  do  not  say  by  aH,  not  ^vrishing  to  %sf^ 
more  than  I  know^  although  in  asserting'  as  miitx  1 
should  not  fear  to  say  more  than  the  truth.     Be;:  3 
reality,  Claro  himself  says  the  contrary  ;   and  it  is  pn:- 
bable  that  Verri  was  led  into  this  error  through  6? 
negligence  of  a  typographer,  who  has  printed,  "  A'st 
siifficit  adesse  aliqua  indicia  contra  reum  ad  hoc  ut  tsf- 
queri  possit/*  instead  of  "  JViwi  sufficti/^   as  may  be 
found  in  two  later  editions.*     And  to  assure  oneitz 
of  this  error  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  compare  tht 
passages,  since  the  text  continues  after  this  manner. 
"  if  these  evidences  of  guilt  are  not  lawfully  provedf 
a  plirase  which  would  certainly  be  opposed  to  th'- 
preceding  one,  if  that  have  an  affirmative  sense.   Alc 
immediately  afterwards,  *'  I  have  said  that  it  is  do: 
enough  to  have  merely  evidence  of  guilt,  or  that  tbb 
evidence  should  be  lawfully  proved,  if  it  is  not  sufi- 
cient  to  authorise  torture.     Not  unjustly  to  condemn 
any  one  to  the  torture,  is  a  thing  which  judges  who 
live  in  fear  of  God,  should  always  have  before  theii 
eyes;  it  is  a  thing  which  subjects  themselves  to  a  judg- 
ment in  revision.^'     And  he  also  relates  hoiv  Afflitto 
replied  to  King  Frederick,  "  that  not  even  he,  with 
the  royal  authority,  could  command  a  judge  to  put  9 
man  to  torture  against  whom  there  were  not  proofe 
sufficient." 

Thus  speaks  Claro;  and  this  is  enough  to  convince 
us  that  he  must  intend  something  else  than  Tendejing 
arbitrary  will  absolute  by  this  other  maxim,  which 
Verri  translated  in  the  following  manner:  '^  in  nkBtters 
of  torture  and  of  proof,  as  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe 

•  V«ii.  apud  Hier.  Polum,  1580,  f.  172— /6u/.  apud  P.  Dgolinam. 
1.595,  f.  180. 
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any  fixed  rule,  all  is  referred  to  the  will  of  the  judge."* 
Xhis  contradiction  would  be  too  strange;  and  it  would 
be  still  more  so,  if  possible,  when  we  consider  what 
tlie  same  author  says  elsewhere:  "  although  the  judge 
lias  the  power  of  exercising  his  will,  he  must,  never- 
thelesSj  keep  to  the  common  law;  and  the  officers  of 
justice  must  be  careful  that  their  ardour  carry  them 
not  away  under  this  pretext  of  free  will."t 

What,  therefore,  is  to  be  understood  by  the  words 
'^remittitur  arbiirio  judicis"  which  Verri  translates, 
*'  all  is  referred  to  the  will  of  the  judge!" 

He  means but  what  say  I?  wherefore  seek  in 

this  an  opinion  peculiar  to  Claro?    He  does  no  more 

than  repeat  a  maxim  which  had,  so  to  say,  already 

become  proverbial  by  means  of  the  law  interpreters. 

Two  centuries  previous  Bartolo  also  repeats  it,  as  a 

general  opinion:  '^  Doctores  communiter  dicunt  quod  m 

hoc — these  are  the  proofs  which  authorise  torture — 

rum  potest  dari  certa  doctrinoy  sed  relinquitur  arbitrio 

judicis.^'X     And  by  these  words  he  does  not  intend 

to  propound  a  principle  or  to  establish  a  theory,  but 

simply  to  declare  a  fact;  that  the  law  not  having 

determined  the  proofs,  has  by  that  very  means  left 

them  to  the  free  decision  of  the  judge.     Ghiido  da 

Suzara,  nearly  a  century  before  Bartolo,  having  also 

said  and  repeated  that  the  proofs  are  referred  to  the 

will  of  the  judge,  adds,  '^  as  in  general  is  every  thing 

which  is  not  determined  by  the  law."  §    And  to  cite 

some  less  ancient  names,  Paride  dal  Fozzo  repeating 

•  Verri,  he,  cU. — Claro,  loc,  cit,  13. 
f  Ibid.  Quaest.  xxxi.  9. 
\  Bart,  ad  Dig,  lib.  zlviii.  tit.  zviii.  e.  22. 

§  St  genertUUer  amne  quod  non  d^ermintUur  a  jure,  rrUnquitur 
arbiirio  mdecaniis  {De  Tormenitis^  30). 

m2 
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this  common  observation^  thus  comments  npon  it:- 
"  The  religion  of  the  judge  ought  to  sapplj  all  tL 
remains  undetermined^  either  by  the  law  or  vi^^ 
therefore  this  law  regarding  evidencey  reposes  a  r:- 
sponsibility  upon  him.*  And  BoBsi,  a  writer  cr  : 
criminal  law  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  wetX-' 
of  Milan^  savs^  ''The  arbitrary  will  of  the  yuL 
merely  consists  (in  hoc  oongutit)  in  this,  that  ti. 
judge  finds  no  positive  rule  in  the  law  which  sap  : 
shall  not  commence  with  torture,  but  with  likelv  iL 

m 

probable  arguments.   It  therefore  concerns  the  jiidz-- 
to  examine  whether  a  proof  is  likely  and  probable^' 

What  they  call  arbitrary  will  was  merely  the  sac 
thing,  which  later,  to  avoid  this  equivocal  and  lof.- 
brious  word, was  called  discretumary power,  a  dangero^- 
yet  inevitable  thing,  in  the  appUcation  of  both  goc 
and  bad  laws,  and  which  wise  legislators  endearox 
not  to  remove,  for  that  would  be  a  chimera;  but: 
limit  to  certain  determined  and  less  essential  case^ 
and  endeavour  even  in  these  cases  to  restrain  as  mac: 
as  they  are  able. 

And  such  was,  I  feel  confident  in  saying,  the  £r^ 
intention,  and  the  progressive  labour  of  the  int^- 
preters,  expressly  with  regard  to  torture,  the  povc: 
over  which  intrusted  by  law  to  the  judges  was  fright- 
fully  great.  Bartolo,  after  those  words  which  ve 
have  given  above,  continues :  "  but  I  will  give  snch 
rules  as  I  am  able  to  give.**  Other  writers  pre?ioD 
to  him  had  given  niles;  and  his  successors  gave  grade- 
ally  many  more — some  proposing  rules  of  their  own. 

•  Et  ideo  lex  super  indiciu  gravtU  conadentitu  indicum,    (De  jyoi 
caiu,  in  verbo — Mandamt,  182.) 

t  £gid.  Boasii.  TracUOui  varii,  tit*  de  indicnf  ante  IoHmtvm,  32. 
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others  repeating  or  confirming  those  of  their  prede- 
cessors; without,  however,  omitting  to  repeat  the 
formula  which  expressed  the  object  of  the  law,  of 
-w^hich,  after  all,  they  were  merely  the  interpreters. 

Through  the  progress  of  time  and  the  advancement 
of  their  labour,  they  desired  also  to  modify  the  lan- 
guage; and  in  proof  of  this  we  have  Farinacci,  who 
succeeded  those  writers  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
but  who  preceded  the  epoch  of  our  trial,  and  who 
was  then  considered  of  very  high  authority.     After 
having  repeated  and  confirmed  by  a  deluge  of  autho- 
rities, the  principle  that  "  Free  will  of  the  judges 
ought  not  to  be  understood  as  absolute,  but  as  con- 
nected with  right  and  equity;"  after  having  deduced 
and  confirmed  by  other  authorities  this  consequence, 
that  "  the  judge  ought  always  to  incline  to  the  mildest 
measures,  and  regulate  his  free  will  by  the  general 
disposition  of  the  law,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  most 
approved  writers,  and  not  to  create  evidence  according 
to  his  own  caprice;"  and  after  having  treated  upon 
the   nature  of  this   evidence  at  a  greater  length,  I 
believe,  and  with  more  order  than  any  other  writer 
had  yet  done,  he  concludes:  "  It  is  then  evident  that 
the  common  maxim  of  the  doctors — that  the  proofs 
which  authorise  the  employment  of  torture  are  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  judge — has  been  so  unani- 
mously limited  by  these  doctors  themselves,  that  many 
lawyers  say,  with  reason,  that  this  very  maxim  ought 
to  establish  the  contrary  rule — ^that  these  proofs  are 
not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.^^     And  he 
quotes  this  sentence  from  Francesco  Casoni:     **  It 
is  a  common  error  among  judges  to  suppose  that  tor- 
ture is  arbitrary,  as  though  nature  had  created  the 
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bodies  of  criminals  to  be  tortured  according  to  '^  - 
caprice."* 

We  see  here  a  remarkable  moment  in  the  history 
the  science;  she  measures  her  labour,  andreqii-' 
the  fruits;  and  proclaiming  herself,  not  the  deck' 
reformer  (for  such  she  never  pretended  to  be,n«i-i 
would  she  have  been  admitted  as  such)^  but  as  '^ 
efficacious  auxiliary  of  the  law,  and  consecrating  - 
own  authority  with  authority  derived  from  a  super 
and  eternal  law,  she  commands  judges  to  foUov : 
rules  which  she  has  discovered,  and  thus  spare  u.- 
who  may  be  innocent,  these  sufferings,  andtheosc 
the  most  shameful  deeds  of  iniquity.    Sorrowful 
rections  of  a  thing  which  from  its  essence  could  ne-^ 
receive  a  good  form;    but  which  are  far  from  te 
suitable  arguments  to  prove  Verri's  thesis:  "  1-- 
neither  were  the  horrors  of  torture  confined  to  l 
torments  it  inflicted— but  that  the  doctors  created  frr^ 
horrors  by  their  manner  of  applying  it" 

Allow  us  finally  to  make  a  few  observatioiLs  reg^r 
ing  another  passage,  quoted  by  the  same  author:  ^ 
examine  them  all,  would  take  up  too  much  sp^- 
and  certainly  would  not  forward  the  question.  '^- 
single  horror  will  sufiice  for  all;  and  this  is  rei^- 
by  the  celebrated  Claro,  a  Milanese,  who  is  the  gi-' 
master  in  this  practice.  •*  A  judge  (says  he)  haritt'  ^ 
prison  a  woman  suspected  of  some  crime,  can  secit- 
send  for  her  into  his  chamber;  there  caress  her,  l<^r' 
to  love  her,  and  promise  to  liberate  her,  in  order' 
induce  the  miserable  being  to  accuse  herself  ol  ^ 
crime;  and  by  such  means  a  certain  adnunistni' 
induced  a  young  girl  to  declare  herself  guilty  <>^' 

*  Franciaei  Casont:   Tmctahu  de  TpnmaUit,  Gift.  I- 
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murderi  and  thus  caused  her  to  lose  her  head.  And  lest 
any  one  suspect  that  these  horrible  deeds,  so  opposed 
to  religion^  virtue,  and  all  the  principles  most  sacred 
to  humanity,  are  exaggerated — see,  here  is  what  Claro 
himself  says:  '  Paris  dicit  quod  judex  potest^  etc/ '' 

A  horror,  in  truth;  but  to  see  of  what  importance 
it  may  be  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  we  must  observe 
that  declaring  this  opinion,  Paride  dal  Pozzo,*  does 
not  give  it  as  a  discovery  of  his;   he  relates  —  and, 
alas!  with  approbation  —  the  action  of  a  judge,  that 
is,  one  of  the  thousand  deeds  produced  by  this  arbi- 
trary will,  without  any  suggestion  from  the  doctors. 
We  must  observe  also  that  Baiardi,  who  relates  this 
opinion  in  his  additions  to  Claro  (not  Claro  himself), 
does  so  to  curse  it,  and  to  qualify  this  act  of  diabolical 
fiction ;  and  that  he  quotes  no  other  author  who  holds 
such  an  opinion  from  the  time  of  Paride  dal  Pozzo, 
until  his  own,  that  is,  during  the  space  of  a  century. 
And  advancing  towards  our  own  times,  it  would  be 
strange,  were   there   any.     God   preserve  us   from 
'  calling  this  Paride  dal  Pozzo,  with  Giannone,  ''  the 
'  excellent  lawyer,"  f  but  the  other  words  of  his  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  would  suffice  to  shew  that 
^  these  brutal  ones  can  scarcely  give  a  just  idea  of  the 
•  doctrines  even  of  their  writer. 

Certainly   we   have  not  the  strange  intention  to 

demonstrate  that  the  doctrines   of  the   interpreters 

taken  as  a  whole,  have  never  served,  or  been  per- 

'  verted  to  evil  purposes.    This  is  a  question  of  extreme 

interest;  we  have  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  efiect 

*  Paridis  de  Puteo,  De  tyndicatu  in  verbo:   Et  adveriendum  est; 
Judex  debet  ease  subtilis  in  investiganda  maleScii  vertiute. 
f  Ittoria  civUe,  eto.»  lib.  28,  cap.  ult. 
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and  intention  of  the  intellectual  labour  of  many  c. 
turies^  regarding  a  thing  as  important  as  it  is  ]iece>^' 
to  humanity;   a  question  belonging  ako  to  our  :* 
time^  since^  as  we  haye  already  observed,  and  aste 
one  knows,  the  moment  in  which  man  laboun' 
overthrow  a  system,  is  not  the  most  favourable  c: 
in  which  impartially  to  write  its  history;  bat  it  t 
question  which  must  be  solved,  or  rather  it  is  a  W  ^ 
which  must  be  written,  with  other  than  few  and  n 
connected  words.     What  has  already  been  said,^- 
if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  suffice  to  shew  howfi^" 
has  been  the  conclusion  of  men;  and  these  few  deu^ 
have  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  necessary  introu: 
tion  to  our  narrative.    We  shall  have  only  too  otr- 
throughout  our  little  history,   to   deplore  that  t:^ 
authority  of  these  men  was  not  in  truth  more  efi- 
cious;  and  yet  we  are  certain  that  our  readers  ^'- 
exclaim  with  us;  "  would  that  they  had  onlj  o^ 
obeyed!" 
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CHAPTER  III. 

To  come  finally  to  the  application  of  our  remarks,  it 
was  generally  and  almost  universally  taught  by  the 
doctors,  that  the  lies  uttered  by  the  accused  when 
replying  to  the  judge  were,  to  use  their  language, 
legitimate  evidence  which  authorised  the  application 
of  torture.     This  was  the  reason,  therefore,  that  the 
magistrate  who  examined  the  unfortunate  Piazza  de- 
clared it  was  improbable  that  he  should  not  have  heard 
of  the  walls  which  bad  been  daubed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Porta  Ticinese,  and  should  not  know  the 
names  of  the  deputies  with  whom  he  had  had  business. 
But  these  doctors  teach,  perhaps,  that  any  kind  of 
lie  will  suffice? 

"  The  lie,  to  authorise  torture,  must  regard  the 
quality  and  principal  circumstances  of  the  crime,  that 
is  those  circumstances  which  appertain  to  it,  or  from 
which  the  crime  may  be  inferred;  otherwise  not: 
{alias  secus). 

'*  The  lie  shall  not  authorise  torture  if  it  concern 
things  which  would  not  increase  the  guilt  of  the 
criminal,  even  if  he  confessed  them." 

According  to  these  doctors,  a  man  may  be  brought 
to  torture  because  his  words  appear  to  the  judge  lies? 
"  The  lie  to  authorise  torture  must  be  proved  in  a 
conclusive  manner,  or  by  the  confession  of  the  crimi- 
nal himself,  or  by  two  witnesses — it  being  a  general 
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doctrine  that  two  are  necessary  to  prove  lew. 
evidence,  which  a  lie  most  certainly  is.*  I  quote,  ^ 
shall  often  quote,  Farinacci  as  one  of  the  higbrr 
authorities,  and  as  a  great  compiler  of  the  rectiT:^: 
opinions  of  his  day.  Some  judges,  however, contenic. 
themselves  with  a  single  witness,  provided  that  b 
evidence  agreed  on  all  points.  But  that  the  lie  shv*d^ 
result  from  legal  proof,  and  not  from  the  simple  <xc- 
jecture  of  the  judge,  was  a  general  doctrine  whki 
remained  uucontroverted. 

These  conditions  were  deduced  from  that  text  in  ti- 
Roman  law  which  prohibited  (what  things  people  aic 
obliged  to  prohibit  when  they  have  adnoitted  cer^ib 
others !)  the  judges  frt)m  commencing  with  torturt 
''And  were  we  to  concede  to  the  judges,"  says  the  sao: 
author,  "  the  power  of  putting  criminals  to  the  tonur 
without  lawful  and  sufficient  evidence,  it  would  u 
the  same  as  if  they  possessed  the  power  of  commenciii 
with  it.  And  to  be  lawful,  these  proofe  must  bt 
possible,  probable,  neither  light  nor  of  mere  formality: 
but  grave,  urgent,  certain,  clear — ^nay,  even  cleam 
than  the  sun  at  noonday,  as  one  says  £uniliarly.  Tkt 
object  is,  subjecting  a  man  to  torture,  to  a  tortoie 
which  may  decide  his  life  (agitur  de  hominis  tahUe ; 
and  therefore  do  not  marvel,  O  rigorous  judge,  ii 
the  science  of  law  and  the  doctors  require  such  exqui- 
sitely correct  evidence,  and  repeat  their  commands  in 
such  strong  language  and  so  often."t 

We  shall  certainly  not  say  that  all  this  is  reasonable, 
since  what  implies  contradictions  cannot  be  reasonable 
These  were  vain  endeavours  to  conciliate  certainty 

*  Praxu  el  Theorica  crhmnaSt,  quaest.  Ui.  11,  13. 
t  Ibid,,  quest,  xzvii.  4^  3»  4. 
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^ith  doubtSi  to  avoid  the  danger  of  subjecting  inno- 
cent individuals  to  torture^  and  of  extorting  false 
3onfessions;  at  the  same  time^  however^  desiring 
torture  as  a  means  by  which  to  discover  whether  the 
.accused  be  guilty  or  innocent,  and  by  which  to  make 
him  confess  whatever  his  judges  desired. 

The  logical  inference  would  have  been,  to  declare 
torture  an  absurd  and  unjust  thing;  but  the  blind 
worship  of  antiquity  and  the  Roman  law  prevented 
this.     The  little  work,  **  Crimes  and  Punishments," 
which  promoted,  not  only  the  abolition  of  torture, 
but  the  reform  in  the  entire  system  of  criminal  legis- 
lature, commences  with  these  words :  '*  Some  fragments 
of  the  laws  of  an  ancient  nation  of  conquerors."    This 
commencement  appears  what  it  really  is,  words  in- 
spired by  the  boldness  of  a  great  mind;  a  century 
earlier  it  would  have  appeared   extravagant.     But 
neither  is  there  here  any  cause  of  astonishment;  did 
we  ever  see  a  worship  of  the  same  description  which 
existed  for  a  longer  space  of  time,  which  became 
stronger  in  politics,  or  which  more  tardily  resigned 
its  influence  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts?     But  the 
moment  arrives  in  great  things  as  well  as  in  small, 
when  that  which  is  accidental  or  artificial,  wishing  to 
perpetuate   itself  as  natural  and  necessary,  is  con- 
strained to  yield  to  experience,  to  reason,  to  satiety, 
to  the  mode,  or,  if  possible,  to  something  even  more 
insignificant,  according  to  the  quality  and  importance 
of  the  object  itself;  but  this  moment  must  be  brought 
about.   And  it  is  no  small  merit  of  the  interpreters  if, 
as  seems  to  be  the  case,  it  was  they  who  prepared  this 
moment,  although  by  slow  degrees,  and  without  being 
themselves  aware  of  it. 
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But  the  very  rules  which  they  have  establbi.-: 
are   enough   to   convict  the  judges^  in   the  pretci. 
instance,  of  positive   prevarication.      These  jufc- 
wished  to  commence  with  torture.    Without  enteri: 
into  any  consideration  concerning  the  circumstacc^. 
either  substantial  or  accidental^  of  the  presumed  crx. 
they  multiplied  inconclusive  questions,  so  as  to  cre^: 
some  pretext  for  saying  to  the  destined  victixn:  ''. 
is  not  probable/^    and   then   regarding   these  p:^ 
tended  improbabilities  as  legally  proved,  they  ordei^^ 
torture.     The  fact  is  that  they  did  not  seek  after  tL 
truth,  but  desired  a  confession:    not  knowing  t^: 
advantage  they  would  have  over  him  in  the  examiiv 
tion  of  the  supposed  crime,  they  longed  to  apply  tL 
torture,  which  would  give  them  a  ready  and  cert^ 
advantage;  they  were  in  a  perfect  frenzy  for  it     .'- 
Milan  (this  is  the   expression  employed  in  sim:.: 
cases)  knew  that  Guglielmo  Piazza  had  anointed  in 
walls,  the  doors,  and  the  entrances  in  the  street  d^ 
Vedra, — and  yet  to  think,  that  they  who  had  him  - 
their  power  should  be  unable  immediately  to  extr^' 
this  confession  from  him  I 

Will  it  be  said  that  jurisprudence,  if  not  conscience 
justifies  every  thing  by  the  detestable  maxim  wbt. 
was  then  generally  received,  that  in  the  most  hornK 
crimes,  the  judge  is  permitted  to  exceed  the  la^ 
We  forget  that  the  general,  nay,  almost  universe 
opinion  of  the  lawyers  was,  that  such  a  maxim  coui 
not  be  applied  to  the  proceedings,  but  only  to  u^ 
punishment;  ''because,'^  to  quote  one  of  thet: 
'^  although  the  prisoner  may  be  tried  for  an  enormov 
crime,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  hais  cos* 
mitted  it;  and  as  long  as  it  does  not  appear  that  b 
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has  committed  the  crime^  your  duty  is  to  preserve  the 
glory  of  justice."  * 

And  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  of  those 
notable  instances^  in  which  reason  manifests  itself  in 
all  ages^  we  will  also  quote  the  remark  of  a  man  who 
wrote  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  who  was  long  afterwards  still  called  the  Bartolo 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  Nicolo  Tedeschi,  archbishop  of 
Palermo,  better  known  so  long  as  he  was  known,  as  » 
the  Abbot  of  Palermo.  "  The  graver  is  the  crime," 
says  this  excellent  man,  "  the  stronger  ought  to  be 
the  evidence;  for  where  the  danger  is  greater,  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed  with  more  prudence."  But  this 
is  not  applicable  to  our  case,  for  Claro  assures  us  that 
in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Milan,  the  contrary  custom 
prevailed,  that  is  to  say,  that  in  cases  such  as  the 
present,  the  judges  were  permitted  to  overstep  the 
law  even  in  the  examination.f  'A  rule,'  remarks 
Riminaldi,  another  celebrated  lawyer,  'which  has  not 
been  admitted  in  other  countries;'  and  Farinacci 
adds:  '  he  is  right.'  +  But  let  us  see  how  Claro  him> 
self  interprets  such  a  rule ; '  torture  is  applied,  although 
the  evidence  is  not  entirely  sufficient  (in  totum  miffici- 
€ntia)y  although  it  is  not  proved  by  two  witnesses,  and 
often  vrithout  the  criminal  having  received  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  trial.'  And  when  he  treats  in 
particular  of  those  proofs  which  authorise  torture,  he 
expressly  declares  them  necessary,  ''not  only  in  minor 
crimes,  but  also  in  the  greatest  and  most  atrocious, 

*  P.  Follerii,  PracL  Crim,  Cap,  Quod.  suffbcauU,  52. 
f  Clor.  Sent.  Rec.,  lib.  ▼. 

t  Hipp.  Riminaldi,  Consilia;  IzzxYiii.  53. —  Farin.  Quest,  xxxvii. 
79. 
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even  in  the  crime  of  high-treason  itself/'  *    Th^  - 
contented  himself  with  evidence  less  carefoDy  ter^ 
but  he  wished  it  to  be  tested  in  some  way;  n 
witnesses  of  a  less  authority,  but  he  wished  to  kv 
witnesses;  with  weaker  proofed  but  they  must  be  if. 
proofs,  relating  to  the  fact;   in  short,  he  wished* 
render  the  discovery  of  crime  easier  to  the  pLz: 
without  giving  him  the  power  of  toimentingy  nndf 
any  pretext,  those  victims  who  might  fall  into  u 
hands.     These  are  things  which  an  abstract  thcu' 
does  not  receive,  does  not  invent,  does  not  dre^ 
yet,  certainly  passion  does! 

The  wicked  magistrate  then  intimated  to  Piam 
"  that  he  should  say  truly,  wherefore  he  had  deniti 
all  knowledge  of  the  walls  having  been  anointed,  c: 
wherefore  he  had  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  dep 
ties'  names,  otherwise  the  thing  being  improbable,  L 
would  be  placed  on  the  rack,  that  by  this  means  tk; 
might  obtain  the  truth  of  the  improbabilities."  "  1 
your  lordships  desire  to  fasten  the  cord  to  my  necx 
do  so,  for  I  know  nothing  regarding  the  things  yc; 
ask  me  of,''  replied  the  unfortunate  man,  with  th.' 
species  of  desperate  courage,  with  which  msn 
sometimes  defies  power,  as  if  to  shew  that  whatert: 
advantage  power  may  gain,  it  can  at  least  never  ht 
come  reason. 

And  only  see  to  what  a  miserable  piece  of  cunnk: 
these  signers  have  recourse  in  order  to  give  a  lid: 
more  colouring  to  their  pretext  I  They  went  in  seait: 
of  a  second  lie,  so  as  to  employ  the  plural  formuk: 
they  sought  another  cipher,  to  increase  an  accoon:  i: 
which  they  had  not  as  yet  placed  a  single  number. 

*  CUr.  Ibid,  lib.  ▼. 
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He  is  put  to  the  torture;  he  is  told  "  that  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  speak  the  truth /^  he  replies, 
amidst  cries,  groans,  prayers,  and  supplications,  '^  I 
have  told  it  you,  my  lord/^  They  insist.  "  Ah,  for 
the  love  of  God!"  cried  the  unhappy  man,  *'let 
your  lordship  command  me  to  be  let  down  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  that  I  know;  let  me  have  a  little  water 
given  me."  He  is  let  down,  placed  on  a  seat,  and 
questioned  anew;  he  replies,  *'I  know  nothing;  let 
your  lordship  order  me  a  little  water/' 

How  blind  is  passion!     It  never  once  occurred  to 
these  judges  that  what  they  desired  to  force  from  his 
lips,  he  might  have  invoked  as  the  strongest  proof  of 
his  innocence,  if  it  had  been  true,  as  they  with  a 
horrible  assurance  insisted  was  the  fact.     "  Yes,  my 
lord,"  he  might  have  replied,  **  1  have  heard-  that  the 
walls  in  the  via  delta  Vedra  were  found  anointed,  and 
I  was  merely  standing  to  amuse  myself  at  the  door 
of  your  house,  Signor  President  of  the  Tribunal!" 
And  the  argument  would  have  appeared  all  the  more 
irresistible,  as  the  report  of  the  deed,  and  the  report 
of  Piazza  being  its  perpetrator,  having  spread  together, 
the  poor  man  would  at  the  same  time  have  heard  the 
news  and  learned  his  own  danger.     But  this  simple 
observation,  which  passion  prevented  from  occurring 
to  the  judges,  could  not  even  occur  to  the  unfortunate 
victim,  because  he  had  never  been  informed  of  what 
thing  he  was  accused.     They  wished  at  first  to  con- 
quer him  by  tortures,  these  agonies  they  considered 
the  probable  and  possible  arguments  required  by  the 
law;  they  wished  to  make  him  feel  the  immediate  and 
terrible   consequence  of  answering   'No'  to  them; 
they  wished  to  make  him  once  confess  himself  a  liar. 
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in  order  that  they  might  acquire  the  right  or 
believing  him  when  he  should  say,  *  I  am  iiffi« 
But  they  did  not  obtain  their  wicked  derirc.  l-^ 
is  again  subjected  to  the  torture,  raised  boa 
ground;  he  is  told  that  he  will  be  raised  agais/^ 
threat  is  executed;  he  is  still  pressed  to  "  deck:?  - 
truth,"  and  always  replies,  "I  have  spoken  thetri- 
at  first  shouting  the  words,  and  afterwards  repei- 
them  in  a  low  voice.     At  length  the  judges  s(^^ 
that  he  can  no  longer  reply  in  any  manner, order:-' 
to  be  let  down,  and  he  is  re- conducted  to  prison. 

This  examination  being  reported  to  the  senate 
the  23d  instant,  by  the  President  of  the  Trib-- 
who  was  one  of  its  members,  and  by  the  Miiu^^ 
Justice,  who  had  a  seat  in  the  senate  whenever 
was  summoned  thither.     It  was  decreed  by  th  '• 
preme  tribunal  that  Piazza,  after  having  been  sIut 
clothed  in  the  dress  of  the  prison  and  jpurgedj^'- 
be  put  to  the  torture  extraordinary,  with  bindini 
the  limbs,  "  a  horrible  increase  of  torture,  bf  ^-^ 
not  only  the  arms,  but  the  hands  were  dislocatco. 
be  repeated  according  to  the  will  of  the  two  aoo' 
named  magistrates,  and  this  after  such  lies  and  >- 
probabilities  as  shall  result  from  the  trial." 

The  senate  alone  had,  I  do  not  say  the  author 
but  the  power  of  pursuing  with  impunity  suc^ 
course.  The  Roman  law,  regarding  the  repetJ^^-^ 
torture,*  was  interpreted  in  two  ways,  and  the  ^ 
that  was  most  probably  the  least  correct  wa5  w^^'' 
humane.     Many  doctors  —  following,  perhaps.^' 

•  Reus  evidentoribus  argttmentut  oppresius,  repeti  in  quttUio^^r 
(Dig.lib.vi.  viii.  tit.  18,1.  18.) 
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fredo,*  who  is  the  only  one  quoted  by  Cino  di  Pistoia,! 
and  the  most  ancient  authority  quoted  by  the  others 
— insist  that  torture  can  only  be  repeated  upon  fresh 
proofs  being  brought  forward  stronger  than  the  first; 
an    expression  which  was   later  adopted^  but  in  a 
diflFerent  sense.     Many  others^  following  Bartolo,* 
insist  that  the  torture  may  be  repeated,  if  the  first 
proofs  are  very  clear  and  decided,  which  maxim  was 
also  adopted  when  the  torture  had  been  slight.^    But 
neither  of  these  interpretations  is  applicable  to  the 
present  case.     No  fresh  evidence  had  been  brought 
forward;  and  the  former  evidence  was  merely  that 
two  women  had  seen  Piazza  touch  a  wall,  and  that 
certain  magistrates  had  seen  "  some  signs  of  unctuous 
matter^'  upon  blackened  and  smoked  walls,  especially 
in  a  passage — into  which  Piazza  had  never  entered. 
And  more  than  that,  these  proofs,  so  evident,  so  im- 
portant, so  satisfactory,  as  every  one  sees,  had  never 
been  tested,had  never  been  discussed  with  the  criminal. 
But  what  do  I  say  ?  the  decree  issued  by  the  senate 
does  not  even  mention  evidence  relative  to  the  crime, 
it  does  not  even  misapply  the  law,  it  proceeds  as 
though  there  were  none.      Contrary  to  every  law, 
contrary  to  every  authority,  contrary  to  all  reason,  it 
orders  that  Piazza  shall  be  again  tortured,  on  account 
of  certain  lies  and  improbabilities;  in  other  words, 
the  senate  orders  its  delegates  to  recommence,  and 
with  greater  cruelty,  that  which  it  ought,  on  the  con- 

*  Numqtdd  potest  repeti  qweHiof  videtur  quod  tic;  ut  Dig.  col. 
Rq)eti.  Sed  vos  cUctUi*  quod  non  potest  repeti  tine  novis  indiciis.  (  Odo- 
fredi,  ad  Cod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  41,  1.  18.) 

t  Cyni  Pistoriensis,  super.  Cod,  lib.  ix.  tit.  41.    I.  de  Tormenfis,  8. 

\  Bart,  ad  Dig.  loc,  cit. 

i  V.  Farinac,  Quaest.  xsxviii.7'i,  ei  seq. 
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trary,  to  have  punished  them  for  having  already  d^ii 
since  it  was — and  should  it  not  be  so? — theniuTt:^ 
doctrine,  a  maxim  in  jurisprudence,  that  whocreri 
have  put  a  criminal  to  the  torture  without  legal  <:■ 
dencCy  shall  be  punished  by  his  superior. 

But  the  senate  of  Milan  was  the  supreme  tribr. 
(in  this  world  we  mean,  of  course),  and  thesenaif 
Milan,  from  which  the  people  expected  veDg«2 
if  not  salvation,  ought  not  to  be  less  adroit,  less  pe 
severing,  less  fortunate  in  discovering  crime  tL 
Catarina  RoRa.  All  proceedings  were  taken  bytl 
authority  of  this  woman;  her  words,  *'  it  came  into  n 
mind  whether  he  might  not  be  one  of  those,"  as  ti: 
had  been  the  first  occasion  of  the  trial,  were  dovi 
rule  and  model.  The  only  difference  between  C^ 
rina  and  the  judges  was,  that  she  had  comnem^ 
with  doubt,  they  with  certainty.  We  ought  not 
be  astonished  at  seeing  a  whole  tribunal  folloisrin^-^ 
emulating  the  example  of  two  ignorant  women;  i 
when  once  men  have  entered  the  path  of  passioE. 
is  natural  that  the  most  blind  should  lead  the  ^ 
But  it  does  appeal-  strange  to  see  men  who  oo^kt^ 
to  be,  and  who  certainly  do  not  belong  to  those  vJ 
desire  evil  through  their  evil  natures,  violate  so  ope- 
and  so  cruelly  every  species  of  justice;  yet  an  udj* 
belief  leads  to  unjust  modes  of  action;  and  ii '* 
conscience  hesitate,  or  trouble  itself,  the  cries  of  -^ 
public  have  the  melancholy  power — over  those  *- 
forget  that  they  have  another  Judge — of  suffocaESi 
remorse,  nay,  even  of  preventing  its  existence. 

The  motive  of  these  odious,  if  not  cruel  commaD^' 
to  shave,  re-clothe,  and  purge  the  unhappj  victinij 
will  give  in  the  words  of  Verri : — *'  In  those  tao^" 
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%«'as  imagined  that  in  the  hair,  in  the  clothes,  or  even 
in  the  intestines,  an  amulet  or  compact  with  the  devil 
might  be  concealed,  of  which  the  criminal  might  be 
deprived  by  shaving,  re-clothing,  and  purging  him." 
This  second  examination  was  only  a  repetition  of 
the  former  one,  equally  absurd  and  more  atrocious, 
and  produced  no  other  result.     The  unhappy  Piazza, 
questioned  at  first,  and  afterwards  contradicted  in  a 
manner  which  might  be  called  puerile,  if  such  a  word 
could  be  applied  to  such  a  thing,  always  regarding 
circumstances  which  were  of  no  importance  to  the 
supposed  crime,  without  the  nature  of  this  crime  ever 
having  been  made  known  to  him,  was  subjected  to 
this  still  more  cruel  torture  which  had  been  prescribed 
by  the  senate.     They  drew  from  his  lips  words  of 
grief  and  despair,  and  words  of  bitter  supplication, 
but  none  of  those  words  which  they  so  ardently  desired, 
and  to  obtain  which  they  had  the  courage  to  hear  and 
to  call  forth  these  cries  of  agony.     "  Ah,  my  God ! 
ah,  what  assassination  is  this!     Ah,  my  lord  attorney! 
Liet  me  at  least  be  fastened  quickly.     Let  my  hand 
be  cut  off— kill  me!  let  me  at  least  rest  a  little.     Ah, 
Signor  President;  for  the  love  of  God  give  me  some- 
thing to  drink ! "  together  with,  "  I  know  nothing,  I 
I  have  spoken  the  truth,"     After  many  similar  replies, 
and  this  coldly  and  madly  repeated  injunction  "  to 
speak  the  truth,"  the  poor  man  lost  his  voice  and 
remained  mute;  four  times  pressed  to  reply,  he  re- 
mained silent;   at  length  he  was  able  to  say  once 
more,  with  a  weak  voice,  "  I  know  nothing;  the  truth 
I  have  already  spdken."     They  were  now  forced  to 
conclude,  and  again  he  was  reconducted  to  prison 
without  having  confessed  anything. 

VOL  in.  N 
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There  was  now  no  longer  either  pretext  or  ci-/- 
for  recommencing  the  tortore;  the  path  wfaJcL  ~ 
had  chosen  as  the  shortest,  had  conducted  d^*  ■ 
of  the  highway.     If  the  tortore  produced  its  cf 
and  extorted  the  confession  of  a  lie,  thej  kept  ti 
victim;  and  horrible  to  relate!  the  more  nmmpcr.-i 
the  object  of  the  lie  had  been  in  itself,  the  greater  r: 
would  they  have  considered  it  of  Piazxa*&  gniJ.  - 
shewing  that  he  desired  to  keep  far  from  the  re^ : 
and  appear  ignorant  of  every  thing;  in  short,  iix : 
desired — ^to  lie.     But,  after  having  subjected  a  ti: 
twice  to  illegal  torture,  to  subject  him  a  third  rj:. 
because  he  had  not  heard  speak  of  a  certain  £icl  .:: 
did  not  know  the  names  of  certain  deputies  of  a  ptr^ 
would,  indeed,  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  err. 
ordinary.    They  had  therefore  to  begin  again,  pti . 
though  they  had  done  nothing;  they  were  obligee ' 
come  to   the  investigation  of  the  supposed  aiz 
inform  Piazza  of  the  accusation,  and  interrogate  hz 
And,  if  he  deny  again?     If  he  should  contmne*. 
deny  even  in  the  midst  of  torments?    Torments  wL; 
ought  inevitably  to  be  the  last^  if  the  judges  did :: 
wish  to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  terrible  sentec/ 
pronounced  by  one  of  their  body,   dead  alnu^t  • 
century  before,  but  whose  authority  was  still  as  stn>L 
as  ever,  we  mean  the  words  of  Bossi,  which  we  hx^ 
already  quoted.      "  I  have  never   seen/'    says  k 
"  torture  commanded  more  than  three  times,  uilV 
it  were  by  executioners  rather  than  judges."    i:- 
yet  he  speaks  of  torture  legally  commanded! 

But  passion  is  only  too  skilful  and  bold  in  6n&i 
fresh  paths  by  which  to  escape  the  path  of  the  lav. 
when  that  is  long  and  uncertain.    Having  commcore' 
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'ith  torture  of  the  lirnbs^  they  now  adopted  a  torture 
f  another  description.  By  order  of  the  Senate  (as 
ve  learn  from  an  authentic  letter  from  the  Minister 
>f  Justice  to  the  Governor  Spinola^  who  was  then  at 
lie  siege  of  Casale),  the  Attorney -general  of  the 
I?ribunal^  in  presence  of  a  notary^  promised  Piazza 
Impunity 9  upon  condition  that  he  would  speak  the 
entire  truth.  They  had  imagined  this  means  of  speak- 
ing to  him  of  the  accusation  without  being  obliged 
to  discuss  it  with  him;  they  would  speak  with  him  on 
the  subject^  not  to  draw  from  his  replies^  information 
necessary  for  the  investigation  of  the  truths  not  to 
hear  what  he  himself  could  say  about  the  affair^  but 
to  powerftilly  stimulate  him  to  say  what  they  desired 
he  should  say. 

This  letter,  of  which  we  have  spoken^  was  written 
on  the  28th  of  June,  when  the  trial,  through  this 
expedient,  had  made  a  considerable  advance.  ''  I  have 
judged  it  right  to  inform  your  Excellency,"  com- 
mences the  letter,  "  of  all  that  has  been  discovered 
relative  to  those  scoundrels  who,  within  the  last  few 
days,  have  anointed  the  walls  and  gates  of  this  city." 
And  it  will  be  neither  uninteresting  nor  unprofitable 
to  hear  how  such  things  are  spoken  of  by  those  who 
did  them.  "  The  Senate,"  continues  the  letter,  "  has 
commissioned  me  to  institute  prosecutions  against  a 
certain  Guglielmo  Piazza,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  but 
at  the  present  time  a  Commissioner  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Health;  who,  by  certain  women  and  by  a  man  of 
credit,  is  charged  with  having,  on  Friday  the  2l8t 
instant,  early  in  the  morning,  anointed  certain  walls 
in  a  street  near  the  Porta  Ticinese,  called  the  Vedra 
de  CittadinV* 
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And  tliis  man  of  credit^  who  is  suddenly  Ir.^ 
forward  to  corroborate  the  statements  of  tiit  "i 
women^  had  merely  related  that  he  had  met  F:^ 
whom  "I  saluted/'  says  he,  ''and  who  retnine^a 
salutation/'  and  this  unhappy  man  is  conTicUc 
though  the  crime  of  which  they  accused  bb  ^ 
haying  entered  the  Via  della  Vedra!  The)In:^i 
of  Justice  does  not  say  a  single  word  regardii: ' 
visit  he  paid  to  that  quarter  of  the  city  to  discomi 
evidence  of  the  crime,  neither  is  this  visit  evei  i 
ferred  to  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  tr^ 

''  He  was  immediately  taken  up,*'  continues  t 
Minister  of  Justice,  but  he  makes  no  mentioii  c!  1 
search  made  in  the  house,  "  where  was  found,  Dotbi 
suspicious/' 

**  And   having   convicted   himself  greadv  m 
examination'' — one  has  seen  in  what  manner!—" 
was  subjected  to  severe  torture,  but  did  not  ccd 
his  guilt/' 

If  any  one  had  said  to  Spinola,  that  Fiaz»^ 
never  in  the  least  been  questioned  r^ardiog ' 
crime,  Spinola  would  not  have  failed  to  replr?  *'^' 
positively  informed  to  the  contrary.  The  Mio^^ 
of  Justice  does  not  precisely  write  me  word  ti***' 
has  been  questioned,  that  would  have  been  use -^ 
but  he  informs  me  of  something  else,  by  which  tL:| 
understood,  and  which  necessarily  supposes  it.  ' 
writes  me  word,  that  the  criminal  having  bees  pa* 
the  severe  torture,  did  not  confess/'  If  the  other  ^^ 

^  ,  I 

still  insisted  —  How!  —  would  have  exdaimed^ 
celebrated  and  powerful  man— do  you  believe '-^J 
the  Minister  of  Justice  would  have  so  far  maie  ^"^ 
of  the  Governor  a  ^  to  relate  to  him  as  an  mjo^-^ 
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>icce  of  news,  that  something  which  ought  to  have 
>een  done,  has  not  been  done  in  reality?  And,  never- 
heless,  such  was  the  case :  not  that  the  Minister  of 
Tustice  had  wished  to  make  sport  of  the  Governor, 
>nly  something  had  been  done,  the  manner  of  doing 
Mr  hi  eh  could  not  be  precisely  related:  thus  does  a 
false  conscience  always  discover  with  much  greater 
ease,  pretexts  for  action  than  words  in  which  to  relate 
those  actions  when  they  are  done. 

But  with  regard  to  the  impunity  which  was  offered 
to  Piazza,  there  is  in  this  letter  another  artifice,  which 
Spinola  covdd,  nay,  ought  to  have  discovered  by  him- 
self, at  least  in  part,  had  he  thought  of  anything  beyond 
the  taking  of  Casale,  which  he  did  not  take.  "  By 
order  of  the  Senate,"  continues  the  letter,  "and  in 
execution  of  the  edict  relative  to  this  affair,  recently 
issued  by  your  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  having  promised  impunity  to  this  man,  he 
finally  confessed,"  etc. 

In  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  Betrothed,  mention 
is  made  of  an  edict,  issued  by  the  Tribunal  of  Health, 
promising  reward  and  impunity  to  any  one  who  shovdd 
reveal  the  authors  of  the  stains  found  on  the  walls 
and  doors  of  the  houses,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  May,  and  a  letter  from  the  Tribunal  to  the  Gover- 
nor, relative  to  this  fact,  is  also  referred  to.  In  this 
letter,  after  having  declared  that  the  edict  had  been 
proclaimed,  *^with  full  consent  of  the  I^ord  High- 
Chancellor,  who  for  the  time  filled  the  office  of  Go- 
vernor, they  besought  Spinola,  "  to  corroborate  this 
edict  by  another  one,  and  by  a  promise  of  a  greater 
reward."  And  the  Governor  did  in  reality  issue 
another,  dated  the  13th  of  June,  in  which  "is  pro- 
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mised  to  any  person  who^  within  the  term  of  Hbm 
days,  will  bring  to  light  the  person  or  persons  wb 
have  committed,  aided  or  abetted,  this  crime,  the 
reward,  etc.;  and  if  this  said  person  be  one  of  the 
criminals,  impunity  also."    And  it  is  by  aathoritr  of 
this  edict,  so  expressly  relating  to  tixe  deed  of  tk 
18th  of  May,  that  the  Minister  of  Justice  says  he  has 
promised  impunity  to  the  man  accused  of  the  deed 
of  the  21st  of  June,  and  writes  this  to  the  very  mai^; 
who,  if  he  had  done  nothing  else,  had  at  least  signed 
the  edict.*     So  much  did  they,  it  seems,  count  upon 
the  siege  of  Casale;  for  it  would  be  too  strange  t& 
suppose  that  both  parties  could  have  overlooked  thi* 
little  circumstance. 

But  what  necessity  was  there  to  employ  this  sub- 
terfuge with  Spinola?  The  necessity  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  authority,  so  as  to  disguise  an  irregular 
and  illegal  act,  both  according  to  jurisprudence  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  It  was  the 
general  doctrine  that  the  judge  could  not  by  his  oitd 
authority  concede  impunity  to  the  accused.  And  in 
the  statutes  of  Charles  V.,  which  bestow  the  most 
ample  power  upon  the  Senate,  it  is,  however,  express!} 
stated,  "  that  the  power  to  grant  remission  of  ciiiaei 
pardons,  or  safeconduct,  was  reserved  to  the  priAce/'* 
And  Bossi,  who  as  Senator  of  Milan  was  one  o(  the 
compilers  of  these  statutes,  says,  "  this  power  of  pro- 
mising impunity  belongs  to  the  Prince  alone.**f 

But  wherefore  be  obliged  to  employ  such  a  subter- 
fuge, when  it  was  possible  to  apply  to  the  Grovemor, 

*  V.  Farinacci,  Quant.  Ixixi.  277. 

f  CoTUtituHonet  donunii  mediolanenais,  de  StnetorUnu, 

X  Op.  eit.  tit.  de  Confrm$per  Torttawn, 
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who  without  doubt  had  received  such  authority  from 
the  Prince,  with  the  power  of  transmitting  it?     This 
is  not  a  possibility  which  we  have  ourselves  imagined; 
it  is  what  these  magistrates  themselves  did  on  account 
of  another  unfortunate  wretch  who  was  later  involved 
in  this  cruel  trial.     This  act  is  registered  in  the  trial 
itself  in  the  following  terms:  "  Ambrosio  Spinola,  etc. 
etc.     In  conformity  to  the  advice  given  you  by  the 
Senate,  in  the  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  present,  grant  impunity  to  Stefano  Barnello, 
condemned  as  dispenser  and  fabricator  of  poisonous 
ointments,  dispersed  through  this  city  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  people,  if  within  the  time  agreed  by  the 
Senate  he  shall  denounce  the  authors  of  the  crime, 
his  accomplices." 

Impunity  was  never  promised  Piazza  by  a  formal 
and  authentic  act.  It  was  simply  the  Attorney-general 
who  spoke  to  him  of  it,  and  that  without  reference  to 
the  trial.  And  this  was  very  well  understood  by  them : 
such  an  act  would  have  been  too  evident  a  falsehood, 
had  it  openly  claimed  its  authority  from  the  edict;  had 
it  claimed  authority  from  nothing,  it  would  have  been 
an  usurpation  of  power.  But  wherefore,  I  add,  re- 
move from  themselves,  in  a  certain  way,  the  possibility 
of  solemnly  executing  an  act  of  such  importance? 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  find  replies  to  all  these 
where/ores,  but  later  we  shall  see  of  what  use  this 
mode  of  action  was  to  the  judges.  • 

At  all  events,  the  irregularity  of  such  proceedings 
was  80  manifest,  that  Padilla's  advocate  freely  notices 
it.  Although  he  declares  with  great  reason,  that  to 
vindicate  his  client  from  this  false  accusation,  he 
should  have  jLO  need  to  seek  for  frirther  evidence  than 
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j:r:ct-£C>:i  wi:hr:n  jower  ai:d  a6:a2Btt  tte  ur:i 
imrll  tii*  print-  cr.€  nthrer  perocrnes  acr  reac«  :i : 

.    «  mm 

In  :h:f  T>*s5Ar€^  d:  ie  defence  thexie  i 
in,  a*  i:  were  icciientilhr.  ret  fnH  of  a 
s<ni-e.     In  referring  to  the  acts  vidck  prectcr.!  J 
cr  .r  ::  :n:i*nnirr,  the  adrocate  makes 
jec:l:n  lo  the  ::krttire  to  vhich 
but  speiis  of  h  thns:  **  Under  |aeCeil  of  L 
jT^cien  in:rrc:^bilides,  he  was   tortiin 
seems  to  me  a  circntastance  vordiT  of 
the  thing  shnld  be  then  spoken  of  W  i&  r:.- 
name,  eren  in  the  presence  of  those  who  vfrt 
anthjrs,  and  br  an  indiTidaal  who  did  ncc  z  ' 
least  iniend  to  defend  the  cause  of  hi^  vi?  '^ 
fallen  its  rictim. 

It  is  necessarr  to  saT  that  diis  proBiae  <d  uir^ 
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is  little  known*  to  the  public  since  Ripamonti^  re- 

ing  the  principal  facts  df  this  trial  in  his  History  of 

€  Plague^  makes  no  mention  of  it^  even  if  he  does 

•t  directly  exclude  it.     This  writer^  who  was  inca- 

,l>le  of  having  wilfully  altered  the  truth,  but  who  is 

excusable  for  not  reading  either  Fadilla's  defence, 

the  extract  from  the  trial  which  accompanies  this 

^fence,  and  for  having  rather  believed  the  public 

3ssip,  or  the  lies  of  some  interested  party,  relates,  on 

i.e  contrary,  that  immediately  after  the  torture,  and 

liilst  he  was  being  unbound  to  be  conducted  back  to 

rison,  he  made  a  spontaneous  revelation,  which  was 

surprise  to  every  one.*     This  false  revelation  did 

lost  certainly  take  place,  but  only  the  following  day, 

fter  an  interview  with  the  judge,  and  to  people  who 

ally  expected  it;  so  that  had  not  these  few  documents 

emained,  and  had  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 

nerely  been  registered  by  history  and  the  public,  the 

udges  would  have  succeeded  in  throwing  obscurity 

>ver  this  fact,  so  essential  to  the  trial — a  fact  which 

nfluences  all  succeeding  events. 

What  really  passed  at  this  interview  no  one  knows, 
yet  every  one  can  pretty  well  imagine.  "  It  is  very 
probable,"  says  Verri,  "  that  even  in  prison,  this 
unfortunate  man  was  led  to  infer  that  if  he  persisted 
in  denying,  every  day  the  torture  would  be  re- 
administered^  that  the  judges  believed  in  the  crime, 
and  that  no  other  expedient  now  remained  for  him, 
but  to  accuse  himself  and  name  his  accomplices,  and 
that  by  this  means  he  would  save  his  life,  and  would 
be  delivered  from  the  torture  which  otherwise  would 
be  renewed  each  day.     Piazza  therefore  demanded 

•  D«  Peste,  p.  84. 

n2 
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and  received  impunity^  upon  condition  that  lie  casLl 
revealed  the  whole  affair/' 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  very  probable,  t. 
Piazza  should  himself  have  besought  impunity.  T: 
miserable  man,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  qot- 
forward  only  when  he  was  dragged  along;  and  the 
fore  it  is  far  more  credible,  that  in  order  to  isL 
him  to  take  this  first,  most  strange,  and  horrible  st:; 
that  of  calumniating  himself  and  others,  ih^  jd: 
should  have  offered  him  impunity.     And  moreoT:- 
the  judges,  when  speaking  of  this  later,  would  i 
have  omitted  so  important  a  circumstance,  a  circin 
stance  which  would  have  given  so  much  more  we::: 
to   the   confession;    neither  would  the   Minister  > 
Justice  have  omitted  it  in  his  letter  to  Spinola. 

But  who  can  imagine  the  struggles  of  this  sec 
which  the  memory  of  the  recent  tortures  doubtks^ 
filled,  now  with  fear  of  personal  suffering,  now  v: 
the  fear  of  causing  suffering  to  others!  in  whick  ti 
hope  of  escaping  a  frightful  death  presented  it^. 
only  with  the  terror  of  causing  death  to  some  innoce: 
being;  since  it  was  not  to  be  believed  that  Xke^ 
judges  would  abandon  onevictim  withoutatleastharj:. 
gained  another,  or  that  these  judges  would  be  satis^t 
without  a  condemnation.  He  yielded,  he  embrac 
this  horrible  and  uncertain  hope;  he  took  upon  hb 
self  this  engagement,  monstrous  and  difiicolt  as  r 
was;  he  resolved  to  place  a  victim  in  his  stead.  £^ 
how  to  find  this  victim?  'What  due  to  guide  himscJ 
by?  How  to  choose,  where  there  was  no  oce  '- 
choose  from?  It  was  a  real  fact  which  had  serve 
as  pretext  for  his  accusation.  He  had  entered  i^ 
Via  della  Vedra;  he  had  walked  along  the  wall,  r 
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-lad  touched  it;  an  unlucky  woman  had  seen  some- 
.liing  imperfectly,  but  still  she  had  seen  something. 

A  fact   not   less   innocent,  not  less   insignificant 
sxiggested  to  Piazza,  both  the  person  and  the  fable. 

The  barber  Giangiacomo  Mora  compounded  and 

•^old  a  certain  ointment  as  a  specific  against  the  plague  j 

x>xie  of  the  thousand  specifics  which  the  public  re- 

j^arded,  and  were  likely  to  regard  with  faith,  whilst 

£L    disease  for  which  no  one  knew  the  remedy  was 

making  such  fearful  ravages,  and  in  an  age  when  the 

^science  of  medicine  had  made  so  little  progress.     A 

few  days  previous  to  the  arrest.  Piazza  had  asked  the 

Sarber  for  some  of  this  ointment;  Mora  had  promised 

to  prepare  him  some;  and  having  encountered  Piazza 

in  the   Carrobio  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the 

a^rrest,  had  told  Piazza  that  the  little  vase  of  ointment 

'was  ready,  and  that  he  might  come  to  fetch  it     The 

judges  desired  firom  Piazza  a  history  of  ointments,  of 

conspiracies,  of  the    Via  delta   Vedra:  these  recent 

circumstances  served  him  as  materials  from  which  to 

compose  a  history;  that  is,  if  connecting  many  real 

circumstances  with  an  invention  utterly  incompatible, 

may  be  called  composing. 

The  following  day,  June  the  26th,  Piazza  is  con- 
ducted before  his  examiners,  and  the  judge  commands 
him  to  say,  '^  as  he  had  confessed  to  him  extra- 
judicially, and  in  presence  of  the  notary  Balbiano, 
whether  he  knew  who  had  made  these  ointments  with 
inrhich,  at  various  times,  the  doors,  walls,  and  even 
locks  of  the  houses  in  this  city  had  been  anointed." 

The  unhappy  man,  who,  lying  in  spite  of  himself, 
sought  how  he  could  least  swerve  from  the  truth, 
merely  replied,  "  The  Barber  gave  me  the  ointment'' 
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These  are  the  words  literally  translated^  bat  vK:: 
are  thus  misplaced  by  Ripamonti^  ^'  dedit  w^ne^-i 
mihi  tonsor," 

He  is  ordered  "  to  name  this  said  Barber/'  and  I2t 
accomplice,  the  minister  in  such  a  plot,  replies,  "I 
believe  his  name  is  Gio,  Jacomo;  his  paternal  uss^ 
(his  surname)  I  do  not  know."  The  only  thing  oi 
which  he  was  certain,  was  where  the  Barber's  hoose 
was  situated,  or  rather  his  shop;  and  in  asotker 
examination  he  told  this. 

They  demand,  ^*  whether  the  said  Barber  had  giVn: 
much  or  little  of  this  ointment  to  him,  the  accused: " 
He  replies,  "  He  gave  me  about  as  much  as  would 
fill  that  inkstand  upon  the  table."  If  he  had  receirec 
the  little  vase  of  the  preservative  for  which  he  h*i 
asked,  he  would  most  certainly  have  described  it,  biit 
being  unable  to  describe  anything  from  memory,  he 
employed  an  object  that  was  present  They  demaniL 
"  whether  the  said  Barber  is  a  friend  of  his?"  And 
here,  not  perceiving  how  the  truth  which  presents 
itself  is  opposed  to  the  invention,  he  replies,  "  He  i* 
my  friend;  yes,  my  lord,  we  wish  each  other  good  day; 
he  is  my  friend;  yes,  my  lord/'  That  is  to  say,  that 
he  scarcely  knew  him  sufficiently  well  to  salute  him. 

But  his  examiners,  without  making  any  observatioB, 
continue  to  demand,  "  Upon  what  occasion  the  said 
Barber  had  given  him  the  ointment?"  And  this  i& 
what  he  replies  —  "I  was  passing  by,  when  he  called 
to  me,  saying,  ^  I  have  something  here  to  give  you:* 
I  asked  him  what  it  was?  and  he  said, '  It  is  some 
ointment'  I  said  to  him:  yes,  yes,  I  will  come  then 
and  fetch  it;  two  or  three  days  later  he  gave  it  me.'' 
He  changed  the  material  circumstances  of  the  6ct, 
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I  tnuch  as  was  necessary  to  accommodate  the  fable ; 
at  he  left  the  original  colouring,  and  probably  some 
:  the  words  which  he  reports  were  in  reality  what 
ad  passed  between  them.  Words  spoken  regarding 
OL  agreement  made  about  a  specific,  he  assigns  as 
aving  been  spoken  with  intention  to  propose  a  scheme 
y  -which  to  poison  the  city — a  scheme  not  less  extra* 
agant  than  horrible. 

The  judges  still  continue  their  questions  concerning 
lie  place,  the  day,  and  the  hour  of  the  proposal  and 
lelivery;  and,  as  if  satisfied  with  these  replies,  they 
pass  on  to  others.  **  What  did  the  Barber  say,  when 
bie  delivered  the  said  vase  of  ointment?" 

'^  He  said;  take  this  vase  of  ointment,  and  anoint 
the  walls  round  about  here,  then  come  to  me,  and  you 
shall  have  a  handful  of  money .'^ 

'^  But  wherefore  did  not  the  Barber,  without  risking 
anything,  anoint  the  walls  himself  during  the  night ?^' 
remarks — ^  I  was  going  to  say,'  exclaims  Yerri.  And 
this  improbability  involves  the  unhappy  man  in  a  new 
series  of  replies.  Interrogated — "  Whether  the  said 
Barber  had  assigned  to  him  the  precise  place  which 
should  be  anointed?**  Piazza  replies — "  He  told  me 
to  anoint  the  walls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vedra 
de'  Ciitadini,  and  to  commence  with  his  door;  with 
which  I  did  commence.*' 

'^  The  Barber  did  not  even  anoint  his  own  door! " 
remarks  Yerri  again  in  a  marginal  note.  And  truly 
it  is  not  needful  to  have  his  quick-sightedness  to  make 
this  observation;  the  judges  must  have  been  blinded  by 
passion  not  to  make  it,  or  else  prevented  by  the  malice 
of  passion  from  taking  advantage  of  it,  if,  as  is  more 
natural,  this  observation  did  suggest  itself  to  them. 
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The  unfortunate  man  fabricated  with  a  deal  of 
ficulty  and  trouble,  and  only  when  he  was  incite : 
driven  to  it  by  questions;  and  it  would  be  iinpy>- 
to  divine,  whether  he  fabricated  this  promise  of  mi 
as  a  probable  explanation  for  his  having  aocepv.- 
commission  of  such  a  nature,  or  whether  it  had  >^: 
suggested  to  him  by  a  question  of  the  judge  in  t: 
mysterious  conference.    The  same  thing  mu^  be  -w 
regarding  another  fabrication,  with  which  in  the  n 
amination  he  meets  another  difficulty^  that  i$,  '-•'* 
he  could  handle  with  impunity  this  deadly  oin&Bc: 
He  is  asked,  "  whether  the  said  Barber  had  infemr 
him  why  he  anointed  the  said  doors  and  walls  ^''  H 
replies;  ''he  told  me  nothing;  but  I  imagined  tL 
the  said  ointment  was  poisonous,  and  hurtful  to  hoc::, 
bodies;  because  the  following  morning  he  gave  m- 
certain  liquid  to  drink,  telling  me  that  it  would  preser: 
me  from  the  poison  of  the  ointment." 

In  all  these  replies,  and  in  others  of  equal  r^ : 
to  which  it  would  be  useless  to  refer,  the  judges  foun^ 
nothing  to  object  to,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  wooii 
find  nothing  to  object  to.  There  was  only  one  siorit 
thing  regarding  which  they  thought  it  necessair  tj 
demand  an  explanation:  "  and  for  what  reason  am]^ 
you  not  speak  the  former  time?^' 

He  replies;  '^I  do  not  know,  and  neither  koov 
I  to  what  cause  to  attribute  my  silence,  unless  it  U 
to  this  liquid  which  he  gave  me  to  drink;  ibr  voar 
Excellency  has  seen  that,  spite  of  the  tortures  1  ban 
endured,  I  was  unable  to  speak.^' 

This  time,  however,  these  men  usually  so  easyt: 
satisfy  are  not  satisfied,  and  again  demand;  ''when> 
fore  he  had  not  spoken  this  truth  earlier,  especially 
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when  he  had  been  tortured  in  such  a  dreadful  manner, 
as  had  been  the  case  on  Saturday  and  yesterday.'^ 
This  truth  I 

He  replies:  **  I  did  not  speak  it,  because  I  could 
not,  and  had  I  remained  a  hundred  years  under  the 
cord,  I  should  never  have  said  anything,  for  I  could 
not  speak;  for  when  anything  was  asked  of  me  regard- 
ing this  affair,  my  memory  forsook  me,  and  I  could 
not  reply/'  Having  heard  these  words,  the  exami- 
nation was  closed,  and  the  judges  ordered  the  unfor- 
tunate  man  to  be  conducted  back  to  prison. 

But  is  it  enough  to  call  him  the  unfortunate  man? 
At  such  a  question,  conscience  is  confounded,  re- 
coils, would  declare  herself  incompetent;  it  appears 
almost  arrogant  barbarity,  pharisaical  ostentation,  to 
judge  a  man  who  is  a  prey  to  such  agonies,  and  who 
is  surrounded  by  such  snares.     But  constrained  to 
answer,  conscience  is  forced  to  pronounce  him  also 
culpable :  the  sufferings  and  terrors  of  the  innocent 
are  much,  they  are  of  great  power;  but  have   not 
power  sufficient  to  change  the  eternal  law,  to  cause 
calumny  to  lose  its  evil  nature.     And  compassion 
herself,  who  would  excuse  the  tortured  man,  revolts 
against  the  calumniator;  she  has  heard  another  inno- 
cent man  accused,  and  she  foresees  other  sufferings, 
other  terrors,  perhaps  similar  guilt. 

And  shall  we  seem  to  have  excused  these  men,  who 
created  all  this  anguish,  who  spread  these  snares,  by 
saying  that  they  believed  in  the  existence  of  anointings, 
and  that  torture  was  then  in  usage  ?  We  also  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  killing  a  man  by  means  of  poison; 
but  what  should  we  say  to  a  judge  who  adduced  this 
argument  to  prove  that  he  had  justly  condemned  a 
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man  as  a  poisoner?     The  pnnishmeiit  of  den 
exists;  but  what  should  we  replj  to  a  judge  ^h^  - 
by  this  argument  to  justify  all  sentences  ("t .  • 
No;  the  laws  of  torture  were  not  made  &r  the  :-- 
Guglielmo  Piazza;  it  was  the  judges  who  desr^- ' 
who>  so  to  saj,  invented  it  in  this  case.   If  ^'  - 
deceived  them,  that  would  have  been  their  6si-  - 
was  their  affair;  but  we  have  seen  that  he  c:> - 
deceive  them.     Let  us  grant  that  they  were  dec^: 
by  these  words  of  Piazza's,  in  the  last  exam!^ 
that  they  were  able  to  believe  a  fact,  represe:^ 
explained,  circumstantiated  in  such  a  manner* 
had  influenced  these  words?  how  had  tbejohti^ 
them?   By  a  means,  the  unlawfulness  of  whi(i" 
could  not  be  deceived  in,  and  regarding  which - 
were  not  deceived  in  reality,  since  they  fiooj- 
conceal  and  disguise  it. 

If  all  that  occurred  afterwards  had  been  an  ^ 
dental  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  most  tk- 
to  confirm  the  mistake,  the  blame  would  still  rec; 
with  those  who  first  opened  the  way.  But,  oc 
contrary,  we  see  that  aU  was  conducted  by  the  s^ 
will,  which  to  support  the  error  until  the  ▼eryei: 
all  was  still  obliged  to  elude  the  laws,  as  it  t^ 
evidence,  and  laughed  at  probity  as  it  hardened  i^ 
against  compassion. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

?iiB  judge  hastened  with  the  constables  to  Mora's 
ouse,  where  they  found  him  in  the  shop.  Here  was 
nother  criminal  who  did  not  think  of  flight,  nor  even 
f  concealment,  although  his  accomplice  had  been  in 
»rison  since  four  days.  His  son  was  with  him^  and 
he  judge  commanded  that  they  should  be  both 
trrested. 

Yerri,  upon  consulting  the  books  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  San  Lorenzo,  discovered  that  this  imhappy 
Barber  must  have  had  three  daughters  also;  one  about 
burteen  years  of  age,  another  twelve,  and  a  third 
^ho  had  scarcely  turned  her  sixth  year.  It  is  a  fine 
:hing  to  see  a  man  rich,  noble,  celebrated,  and  in 
office,  take  upon  himself  the  charge  of  disinterring 
bhe  memory  of  a  poor,  obscure^  forgotten — what  do  I 
say?~of  an  infamous  family;  and  amidst  a  posterity 
which  has  blindly  inherited  the  foolish  obstinacy  of 
its  fathers,  seek  fresh  objects  for  a  generous  and  wise 
compassion.  Certainly,  it  is  not  a  reasonable  thing 
to  oppose  compassion  to  justice,  which  ought  to  punish 
even  when  forced  to  pity,  and  which  would  no  longer 
be  justice  were  it  to  pardon  the  crimes  of  the  guilty 
through  compassion  for  the  grief  of  the  innocent. 
But  compassion  is  a  powerful  reason  against  violence 
and  fraud.  And  had  there  merely  been  this  first 
agony  of  this  wife  and  mother,  this  sudden  revelation 
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of  SO  new  a  terror,  this  grief  of  the  young  girl* " 
they  saw  hands  laid  upon  their  father  and  fcr.  * 
when  they  saw  them  bound  and  treated  as  ^1 1 
offenders;  it  would  in  itself  have  been  a  fearful  ch-J 
against  those  who  had  not  received  this  duty  froiL : 
hands  of  justice^  nay,  were  not  even  permitted  by 
law  to  proceed  so  far. 

For  before  proceeding  to  arrest  a  suspected  cr:^ 
aal,  proofs  are  naturally  required.     And  in  this  (. 
there  was  neither  public  rumour,  nor  flight,  nor  c: 
plaint  of  an  offended  party,  nor  any  accusation  r  i 
any  one  worthy  of  belief,  nor  yet  any  deposition 
evidence — there  was  no  carpus  delietiy  there  V3<  i 
thing  beyond  the  words  of  a  supposed  accompl  i 
And  before  such  words,  which  had  not  the  slisn 
value  in  themselves,  could  empower  the  judge  ^ 
authority  to  proceed,  many  conditions  were  necessn 
More  than  one  essential  was  neglected,  as  we  sL. 
have  occasion  to  see;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  si 
that  many  others  were  disregarded.     But  there  is : 
need  of  this;  for  had  every  formality  been  fulEl' 
with  the  greatest  exactitude,  there  was  still  in  this  cas 
a  circumstance  which  rendered  the  accusation  id- 
eally and  incurably  null;  it  had  taken  place  throu^^ 
promise  of  impunity.    "  The  one  who  reveals  thro:: 
the  hope  of  impunity,  either  conceded  by  the  lav. 
promised  by  the  judge,  shaU  not  be  considered  e^ 
dence  against  the  accused,'^  says  FarinaccL*    A: 
Bossi  says,  ^'  it  may  be  objected  to  the  witness  tb 
what  he  has  said,  he  has  said  because  impunity  b 
been  promised  him, — ^whilst  a  witness  ought  to  spe-' 
candidly,  and  not  from  the  hope  of  advantage  — 

*  Quest,  xliii.  192,  V.  Suininaruin. 
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ad  this  may  also  be  applicable  in  those  cases  in 

'iich^  owing  to  certain  reasons^  an  exception  has 

en  made  to  that  rule  which  excludes  an  accomplice 

om  giving  evidence;  for  who  bears  witness  under 

omise  of  impunity,  proclaims  himself  corrupted, 

id  ought  not  to  be  believed/'  *     And  this  doctrine 

-as  not  controverted. 

Whilst  preparations  were  being  made  for  a  tho- 

ough  search.  Mora  said  to  the  judge,  "  Oh,  your 

ordship  may  see !     I  know  that  you  are  come  about 

his  ointment;  your  lordship  sees  it  there;  it  was  pre- 

:;isely  that  little  vase  which  I  had  prepared  for  the 

Commissioner,  but  he  did  not  come  to  fetch  it;  I 

thank  God  that  I  have  done  no  evil;  you  might  spare 

binding  me.''     The  unhappy  man  believed  that  his 

crime  consisted  in  having  composed  and  sold  this 

specific  without  permission. 

They  search  everywhere,  they  examine  all  the 
vessels.  (The  barbers  of  this  age  exercised  the  loteer 
branches  of  surgery;  and  from  this  it  was  an  easy 
transition  to  medicine  and  pharmacy).  Two  things 
appeared  suspicious;  and  with  the  reader's  permission 
we  must  speak  of  them,  for  the  suspicion  which  they 
gave  rise  to  in  the  course  of  this  search,  afterwards 
furnished  the  poor  unfortunate  man  with  a  hint,  a 
means  by  which  to  accuse  himself  when  enduring 
torture.  Besides,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  his- 
tory there  is  a  stronger  sentiment  than  that  of  disgust. 
In  a  time  of  pestilence  it  was  natural  that  a  man 
who  had  intercourse  with  many  people,  and  principally 
with  the  sick,  should  keep  himself  as  much  as  possible 
removed  from  his  family.     Besides,  the  plague  itself 

•   Tmciat*  vor.  tit.  de  Oppoationibiu  contra  Udei,  21. 
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had  lessened  in  the  miserable  popniation  their  b 
cleanliness,  which  was  never  very  strong.  Theot 
of  justice  found,  in  a  small  room  behind  the  shop ' 
impure  vessels. 

The  second  thing  was,  that  in  a  little  couit-- 
was  discovered  "  a  small  brick  oven  containing  a  ^: 
copper  boiler,  in  which  was  found  some  maddr^^ 
and  at  the  bottom  a  certain  slimy  matter,  TeOo^^ 
white,  which,  when  thrown  against  the  v*n.  ^ 
found  to  stick  to  it.*'     Mora  said,  "  that  it  waslyt 
wash  with."     The  trial  remarks,  that  he  pemste: 
this  with  much  obstinacy;  a  remark  which  shews  t 
mysterious  they  considered  this  circomstance.  r 
how  dared  they  come  into  such  dose  contact '^ 
such  a  powerful  and  mysterious  poison?    Onek'^ 
to  believe  that  anger  stifled  fear;  fear  which,  uf^ 
thelesa,  had  in  part  occasioned  this  anger. 

Among  the  papers  was  found  a  recipe,  whicb  * 
judge  gave  into  Mora's  hand  that  lie  might  ex{t 
what  it  was.  Mora  tore  it,  for  in  the  midst  oJ  ^ 
confusion  he  had  taken  it  to  be  the  recipe  of  - 
specific.  The  pieces  were  immediately  collected;  ^• 
we  shall  see  how  this  unfortunate  accident  was  ^ 
wards  brought  forward  against  this  unhappy  nuc- 

We  do  not  learn  in  the  extract  from  the  trial  1^^' 
many  persons  were  arrested  at  the  same  time  as  M<f* 
Ripamonti  says,  that  they  carried  off  all  the  jk^? 
out  of  the  house  and  shop — the  journeymen,  ap|^ 
tices,  the  wife,  the  children,  and  would  have  carn^ 
away  any  relatives  who  might  chance  to  havek^' 
there. 

Quitting  this  house,  in  which  he  should  never  s^"^ 
set  foot,  which  should  be  demolished  to  ^^  ^ 
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foundation,  and  give  place  to  a  Monument  of  Infamy, 
Mora  said,  "  I  have  done  no  evil;  if  I  have,  let  me  be 
punished;  I  have  made  nothing  since  this  electuary; 
however,  if  I  have  done  wrong  in  anything,  1  beg  for 
mercy.'* 

He  was  examined  the  same  day,  and  interrogated 
principally  concerning  the  lye  which  had  been  found 
in  his  house,  and  concerning  his  relation  to  the  Com^ 
missioner.  Regarding  the  first,  he  replied,  "  Signer, 
I  know  nothing;  it  is  the  women  who  made  it;  you 
have  only  to  ask  them,  and  they  will  tell  you.  I  knew 
no  more  that  the  lye  was  there,  than  I  expected  to  be 
conducted  to  prison  to-day.'' 

With  regard  to  the  Commissioner,  he  related  every 
thing  concerning  the  little  vase  of  ointment  which  he 
was  to  have  given  him,  and  at  the  same  time  specified 
all  the  ingredients  of  the  ointment;  he  said,  that  his 
only  connexion  with  this  man  consisted  in  his  having 
come  to  his  shop  about  a  year  previous  to  claim  his 
professional  services. 

Mora's  son  was  next  examined;  and  it  was  then 

that  the  poor  lad  repeated  the  foolish  story  of  the  little 

vessel  and  the  pen,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

On  the  whole,  the  examination  was  inconclusive,  and 

Verri  observes  in  a  marginal  note,  "  They  should  have 

questioned  the  Barber's  son  regarding  the  lye,  and 

thus  learned  how  long  it  had  been  in  the  boiler,  how 

is  was  made,  and  for  what  purpose;  by  this  means 

they  would  have  thrown  much  more  light  upon  the 

affair.     But,"  adds  he,  "  they  feared  that  they  might 

not  find  the  culprit."    And  this  truly  is  the  key  to  aU. 

They,   however,   interrogated   Mora's   poor   wife 

regarding  this  particular,  who  replied  to  the  various 
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questions  which  were  asked  her,  by  saying,  that  she 
had  made  the  lye  about  ten  or  twelve  days  previous; 
that  sometimes  she  left  lye  for  certain  surgical  pur- 
poses; that  the  lye  which  was  found  in  their  house 
had  been  kept  for  such  purposes;  but  that  having  had 
no  necessity  for  it,  it  had  not  been  used. 

This  lye  was  examined  by  two  washerwomen,  and 
by  three  physicians:  the  women  said  it  was  lye,  bat 
adulterated;  the  physicians,  that  it  was  not  lye;  thej 
both  spoke  thus,  because  it  stuck  to  the  bottom,  and 
was  become  stringy.  "In  the  shop  of  a  barber,** 
remarks  Verri,  "  where  there  must  be  dirty  linen  to 
wash  both  from  wounds  and  plasters,  what  more 
natural  than  to  find  a  slimy,  greasy,  yellow  sediment, 
especially  after  some  hot  summer  daysf 

In  short  there  did  not  result  a  discovery  from  this 
search;  there  only  resulted  a  contradiction.  Padilla'? 
advocate ,  observes  with  only  too  much  reason,  that. 
"  in  the  perusal  of  this  trial,  nothing  like  a  corjmf 
delicti  presents  itself,  a  requisite  and  necessary  pre- 
amble to  an  act  of  accusation,  an  act  so  prejudicial 
and  the  evil  consequences  of  which  are  so  irreparable.*" 
And  he  remarks  that  this  preamble  was  all  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  effects  which  they  desired  to  attri- 
bute to  a  crime— the  death  of  so  many  persons — had  it5 
natural  cause.  "  How  necessary  it  was,^'  says  he  also. 
**  to  have  recourse  to  experience  in  these  uncertain 
judgments,  is  shewn  by  the  malign  constellations,  the 
prognostications  of  the  mathematicians,  which,  in  the 
year  1630,  announced  nothing  but  the  plague;  and 
finally,  the  sight  of  so  many  splendid  cities  in  Italr 
and  Lombardy  desolated  and  destroyed  by  th6  pesti- 
lence; in  which  cities,  however,  was  experienced  no 
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fear  of  anointers.*'  Error  here  hastens  to  the  assistance 
of  truth,  which,  however,  stands  in  no  need  of  such 
aid.  It  is  melancholy  to  observe  this  advocate,  after 
making  this  and  similar  observations,  demonstrative 
of  the  chimerical  nature  of  the  crime,  after  attributing 
to  the  power  of  torture  the  deposition  which  accused 
his  client,  employ  these  strange  words:  "  one  is  forced 
to  confess,  that  these  accused  and  their  accomplices, 
instigated  by  their  evil  natures,  and  the  desire  to  gain 
pelf,  resolved  as  the  said  Barber  himself  confesses,  to 
commit  so  heinous  an  offence." 

In  the  letter  of  information  addressed  to  the  Go- 
vernor, the  Minister  of  Justice  speaks  thus  of  the 
circumstance:  "  the  Barber  has  been  arrested,  and  in 
his  house  a  certain  mixture  has  been  found  and  of  a 
very  suspicious  nature,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
competent  persons.*'     Suspicion!  that  is  the  word 
with  which  a  judge  commences,  but  with  which  he 
never   willingly  ends,  and  then  only  after  he  has 
essayed  all  means  by  which  to  arrive  at  certainty. 
And  did  we  not  already  know,  or  could  we  not  divine, 
what  means  might  have  been  employed  by  the  judges 
to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  this  filth — ^if  such  had 
been  their  desire— the  President  of  the  trial  would 
himself  have  told  us. 

In  this  second  letter  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
and  by  which  the  Tribunal  of  Health  informed  the 
Governor  of  the  attempt  made  on  the  18th  of  May, 
mention  is  made  of  a  certain  experiment  tried  upon 
some  dogs,  **  to  ascertain  whether  such  ointments 
were  poisonous  or  not.^^  They  had  no  prisoner  in 
their  power  upon  whom  they  might  try  the  experi- 
ment of  torture,  and  against  whom  the  mob  might 
clamour. 
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Before  patting  Mora  to  the  torture,  the  j:- 
wished  to  obtain  clearer  and  more  precise  inforn^:  i 
from  the  Commissioner:  and  the  reader  vill  sit  J 
there  was  need  of  this.  They  had  him  their 
brought  before  them,  and  demanded  whether  t^ 
he  had  before  stated  was  the  truth,  and  whedin  i 
recollected  anything  else?  He  confirmed  Im  ^> 
statement,  but  found  nothing  fresh  to  add. 

They  said,  "  it  was  very  improbable  that  ootb 
should  have  passed  between  him  and  the  said  &:-i 
beyond  what  he  had  told  them,  especially  wkm  *! 
afiair  was  of  such  a  grave  nature  as  only  to  be  i 
trusted  for  execution  to  another  person,  after  a  ser.  i 
and  confidential  negotiation,  and  not  thus  ha^tiiy 
he  had  affirmed.'' 

This  observation  was  just,  but  it  came  late.  ^  i 
not  have  made  it  at  first,  when  Fiazsa  confessed  i 
thing  in  these  terms?  Why  call  such  a  thing  '  tr.'J 
Had  they  such  an  obtuse  and  slow  peroeptioii  J 
they  required  a  whole  day  to  perceive  that  scu 
confession  was  not  true?  Had  they?  Quite  J 
contrary.  They  had  a  very  ddicale  peroeptio&.  i 
delicate  even.  Were  not  they  the  same  mes  ^^ 
had  immediately  discovered  how  inprohaUe  i:  ^ 
that  Piana  should  not  have  heard  oi  the  smori 
walls  in  the  Via  delta  Vedra,  nor  t^m  knov  ^ 
names  of  certain  deputies?  And  wbere&xe  so  s::.! 
caviUing  in  one  case,  and  sndi  rcftdy  stfi^ctics  i 
another? 

The  reason  was  known  to  dies,  and  to  His  ^  i 
knows  all  things:  one  little  cirauastanoe  vt  c{ 
ourselves  observe,  whidi  is  diat  llwv  dxsoweKC  1 1 
impiobability  wk«  it  could  sccre  as  n  pnbai '  I 
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Piazza's  torture;  they  did  not  discover  it>  when  it 
would  have  been  too  manifest  an  obstacle  to  the  arrest 
of  Mora. 

We  have  seen^  it  is  true,  that  Piazza^s  deposition, 
as  radically  null,  could  not  authorise  such  a  proceed- 
ing. But,  as  they  so  earnestly  desired  to  make  use 
of  this  deposition,  it  was  at  least  necessary  to  preserve 
it  entire.  If  in  the  first  examination  the  judges  had 
said  to  Piazza,  ''Here  is  much  improbability;'^  if  he 
had  not  solved  the  difficulty,  by  presenting  the  fact 
under  a  less  strange  form,  and  without  contradicting 
himself  (a  thing  which  was  little  to  be  hoped),  the 
judges  would  have  seen  themselves  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  either  leaving  Mora  in  repose  or  of  im- 
prisoning him,  after  having  themselves  protested  in 
anticipation  against  such  an  act. 

The  observation  was  accompanied  by  a  terrific 
admonition.  "  And  therefore  if  he  will  not  resolve 
to  speak  the  entire  truth,  as  he  has  promised,  if  he 
should  weaken  his  former  confession,  or  will  not  di- 
vulge all  that  has  passed  between  him  and  the  said 
Barber,  the  impunity  promised  him  shall  no  longer 
avail;  whereas  speaking  the  truth,  he  may  count  upon 
the  promise  of  impunity." 

We  now  see,  as  he  have  already  hinted,  what 
advantage  the  judges  had  gained  by  not  applying  to 
the  Governor  for  an  authority  to  grant  this  impunity. 
Granted  by  him  with  the  full  weight  of  royal  authority, 
confirmed  by  a  solemn  act,  and  inserted  in  the  trial, 
it  could  not  have  been  thus  easily  withdrawn.  Words 
spoken  by  a  judge  may  be  annulled  by  other  words. 

We  should  observe  that  impunity  for  Barnello  was 
besought  from  the  Governor  on  the  5th  of  September, 

VOL.  III.  o 
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that  is,  after  the  execution  of  Piazza,  Mora,  and  other 
unfortunate  victims.  Thej  could  then  well  afford  to 
let  some  one  escape;  the  wild  beast  had  already  eaten. 
and  its  roarings  were  not  likely  to  be  any  longer  )0 
impatient  or  so  imperious. 

Hearing  this  admonition,  the  C!ommissioner,whob! 
resolved  to  persist  in  his  miserable  deogn,  sharpesec 
his  wits  as  much  as  he  could;  but  after  all  odj 
managed  to  repeat  his  former  story.  '^I  will  tell  yoiu* 
lordship;  two  days  before  he  gave  me  the  ointmeit 
the  said  Barber  was  on  the  Corso  di  Porta  Jw^st 
with  three  companions;  and  seeing  me  pass,  he  said 
to  me,  Commissario,  I  have  an  ointment  to  give  pa: 
I  said.  Will  you  give  it  me  now  ?  He  said.  No,  aiui 
did  not  then  tell  me  for  what  purpose  this  ointmes: 
was;  but  when  he  afterwards  gave  it  me,  he  saidi: 
was  ointment  to  anoint  the  walk  with,  in  order  tokil 
people;  but  I  did  not  ask  him  whether  he  had  trb 
it."  The  first  time  Piazza  declared,  'he  told  me 
nothing;  but  I  imagined  that  the  ointment  v^ss 
poisonous:'  the  second  time;  'he  said  that  it  was  t^ 
kill  people.'  But  without  paying  any  attention  to  thii 
contradiction,  they  ask — *  who  were  those  persons  vid 
the  said  Barber,  and  how  were  they  dressed?'" 

Who  they  were,  he  did  not  know;  he  suspected 
that  they  were  some  of  Mora's  neighbours;  how  they 
were  dressed,  he  did  not  remember;  he  would  osh 
maintain  that  all  that  he  had  deposed  against  him  vi^^ 
true.  Interrogated  whether  he  was  willing  to  maintaic 
this  to  his  face,  he  replied  Yes.  He  is  put  to  tbe 
torture  ''  to  purge  the  in£miy,"  and  that  his  woitL' 
may  serve  as  evidence  against  the  new  victim. 

The  times  of  torture  are,  thanks  be  to  HeaTen. 
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now  far  enough  removed  for  these  times  to  require 
explanation.  A  Boman  law  prescribes  that ''  the  tes- 
timony of  a  gladiator  or  similar  person  shall  without 
torture  be  of  no  value."*  Jurisprudence  had  later 
determined^  under  the  title  of  tn/amous,  the  class  of 
persons  to  whom  this  rule  should  apply,  and  the  cri- 
minal, either  through  confession  or  conviction,  entered 
into  the  category.  It  was  in  this  manner,  therefore, 
that  they  meant  torture  should  purge  the  infamy.  As 
infamous,  they  said,  the  accomplice  is  not  worthy  of 
belief;  but  when  he  affirms  something  contrary  to  his 
own  present  interest,  one  may  believe  that  it  is  the 
truth  which  torture  forces  him  to  confess.  If,  therefore, 
after  an  accused  has  turned  accuser  he  is  ordered 
either  to  retract,  or  else  again  to  endure  torture,  and 
still  persists  in  his  accusation;  and  if  upon  this  threat 
being  put  into  execution,  he  still  in  the  midst  of  torture 
persists,  his  word  becomes  worthy  of  belief;  torture 
has  **  purged  the  infamy,'' — thus  restoring  to  the  con- 
fession of  the  accused  that  authority  which  it  had 
lost  through  his  own  want  of  character. 

And  wherefore  then  did  they  not  torture  Piazza  to 
make  him  confirm  his  just  deposition?  Was  not  this 
torture  to  prevent  his  compromising  his  last  depo- 
sition, so  insufficient  and  yet  so  necessary  for  the  arrest 
of  Mora?  Certainly  such  an  omission  renders  the 
present  proceeding  still  more  iUegal;  since  it  was  a 
generally  received  doctrine,  that  the  accusation  of 
a  disgraced  criminal,  unconfirmed  by  torture,  might 
certainly,  like  any  other  evidence  more  or  less  defec- 
tive, authorise  the  judge  to  institute  an  inquiry,  but 
not  to  proceed  against  the  individual.t    And  with 

*  Dig.  lib.  xzii.  tit.  v.  de  Testibut,  L  ;  21, 22. 
t  V.  Faroiacci,  Quaest.  xliii.  134, 135. 
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regard  to  the  Milanese  U8age»this  is  what  Claro  atte>:' 
"  In  order  that  the  assertion  of  the  accomplice  dc 
believed,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  confimci 
by  torture,  since  being  himself  in&mous  through  b 
own  crime,  he  cannot  be  admitted  as  witness  with:.: 
torture ;  and  this  is  the  usage  with  us.''* 

Was  therefore  the  torture  to  which  this  Cooiil:;' 
sioner  was  subjected  in  this  last  examination  even  leg^ 
Certainly  not;  it  was  unjust  according  to  law,— for :: 
was  employed  to  confirm  an  accusation  which  notki::: 
could  render  valid,  on  account  of  the  impunity  pr-- 
mised  to  the  prisoner.  And  only  see  how  Bossi  h'- 
warned  them:  "  Torture  being  an  irreparable  evi 
be  careful  not  to  occasion  useless  suffering  to  the  ^w^ 
pected  criminal  in  such  cases,  that  is  to  say,  wha 
there  are  no  other  presumptions  or  proofs  of  crime.  * 

But  how?  did  they  then  violate  the  law,  both  by 
commanding  and  omitting  torture?  Certainly;  aiii 
where  is  the  wonder,  if  having  once  entered  the  evi 
path,  they  should  reach  two  diverging  tracks  whict 
were  good  neither  one  nor  the  other? 

For  the  rest,  it  is  easy  to  divine  that  torture  applit 
with  the  intent  of  causing  the  criminal  to  retract  ^ 
accusation  would  not  be  as  severe  as  that  applied  vir: 
the  intent  of  causing  self-accusation.  In  fact,  thty 
had  neither  the  time  to  write  down  exclamatioDs,  n<^ 
to  register  cries  nor  groans;  he  tranquilly  reiterat^i! 
his  deposition. 

They  twice  demanded  wherefore  he  had  not  madt 
a  similar  confession  in  his  former  ezaminatioDs?  Om 
sees  that  they  could  not  drive  from  their  minds  the 

*  Op.  cU.  Q,ua»t.  xxi.  13. 
f  Op.  di*  tit.  de  Jttdkm  et  Contiderationibus,  anie  tortwwm,  152. 
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doubts,  from  their  hearts  a  feeling  of  remorse,  that 
this  foolish  history  was  merely  inspired  by  this  promise 
of  impunity.  He  replied:  "I was  prevented  by  the 
liquid  which  was  given  me  to  drink,  as  I  have  already 
said."  They  would  certainly  have  liked  something 
more  conclusive;  but  they  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves.  They  had  neglected — what  do  I  say? — 
they  had  avoided,  excluded  every  means  by  which 
they  could  have  arrived  at  the  truth:  from  the  two 
contrary  conclusions  which  could  result  from  this 
research,  they  had  chosen  one,  and  employed  first  one 
means,  then  another,  to  obtain  it,  cost  what  it  might; 
could  they  expect  to  find  in  it  that  satisfaction  which 
truth  sincerely  sought  after  can  only  give?  To  extin- 
guish the  light  is  a  very  good  means  to  prevent  our 
seeing  what  is  unpleasant,  but  not  a  good  means  to 
shew  us  what  we  desire  to  see. 

Having  descended  from  the  rack,  and  whilst  he  was 
being  unbound,  the  Commissioner  said,  **  My  Lord, 
I  should  like  to  reflect  upon  this  until  to-morrow,  and 
I  will  then  fully  confess  to  you  all  that  I  have  been 
able  to  recollect,  both  regarding  him  and  others.'* 

Whilst  he  was  being  reconducted  to  prison,  he 
stopped  saying,  ^'  I  have  yet  something  to  say;"  and 
he  named  as  friends  of  Mora,  and  as  people  of  evil 
report,  this  Bamello  and  two  "  foresari,***  Girolamo 
and  Gaspare  Migliavacca,  father  and  son. 

Thus  did  the  unfortunate  man  seek  to  supply  by 
the  number  of  victims  the  want  of  proof.  But  could 
not  those  who  examined  him  perceive  that  his  willing* 

*  Grinders  of  scitsars  to  cut  gold  thread.  The  existence  of  a  sepa- 
rate profession  for  this  secondary  branch  shews  how  flourishing  must 
have  been  tlie  principal  trade. 
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ness  to  increase  the  list  of  accomplices 
proof  of  his  having  nothing  more  to  reply?    i' 
they  who  had  questioned  him  regarding  circoiBrj: 
which  rendered  the  fact  probable;  and  one  eac^ 
that  those  who  proposed  the  difficulty  did  notpe^r 
it.    These  fresh  denunciations,  or  rather  their  asinr 
at  denunciation,  seemed  openly  to  declare,  yoa  ts^ 
that  I  shall  throw  light  upon  a  certain  &ct:  hri 
that  possible,  if  the  hct  do  not  exiat?     But  i&  sri 
what  you  desire  are  persons  to  condemn;  hse^ 
persons  then;  it  is  for  you  to  do  with  them  whr  ;i 
like;  you  will  succeed  with  some;  you  have  socooc^ 
only  too  well  with  me. 

The  three  individuals,  namely  Piazsa  and  octe 
who,  as  the  trial  proceeded,  were  accused  \xpfm  seJ 
evidence,  and  who  were  condemned  with  equaled 
fidence,  we  shall  only  mention  so  far  as  they  ccmcoiti 
history  of  Piazza  and  Mora  (who,  being  the  fiis  ^J 
had  fallen  in  the  hands  of  the  judges,  were  almi 
regarded  as  the  principal  authors  of  the  crime) J 
only  when  their  history  affords  anything  pardcokj 
worthy  of  remark.  For  the  present,  as  elsewbe) 
passing  over  all  secondary  incidents  and  eTents,Iei^ 
come  to  Mora's  second  examination,  which  took  pb^ 
upon  the  same  day. 

After  various  questions  regarding  his  specific  si 
the  lye,  and  regarding  certain  lizards  which  he  hada^ 
ployed  some  children  to  catch,  for  the  compositioB^ 
some  medicament  of  the  time  (questions  which  i 
answered  like  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  conceal  <- 
invent),  they  laid  before  him  the  pieces  of  paper  wlk: 
he  had  torn  during  the  visit  of  the  officers  of  justify 
"  I  recognise  it,*'  said  he,  "  to  be  the  writiog  wfo 
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I  inadvertently  tore  up;  you  can  arrange  the  pieces 
together,  and  I  will  recall  to  mind  the  person  by 
-whom  it  was  given  to  me." 

They  then  passed  on  to  the  examination  which 
follows:—"  How  happened  it,  that  being  merely 
acquainted  with  the  said  Commissioner  Guglielmo 
Piazza,  as  had  been  deposed  by  him  in  the  preceding 
examination,  this  Commissioner  had  so  familiarly 
asked  for  the  said  vase  of  preservative,  and  that  he, 
the  accused,  had  offered  so  freely  and  readily  to  give 
ic  him,  and  proposed  that  he  should  come  and  fetch 
it,  as  had  been  related  by  the  other." 

Here  is  again  brought  into  the  field  the  concise 
argument  of  probability.  When  Piazza  asserted  at 
first,  that  the  Barber,  with  whom  he  exchanged  "  the 
greetings  of  the  day,''  with  the  same  "  freedom  and 
readiness,''  had  offered  him  a  vase  of  ointment  to  kill 
people  with,  no  difficulty  was  started;  but  when  the 
Barber  states  that  this  was  a  remedy,  a  thousand  are 
started.  Yet  it  appears  natural  that  they  should  use 
less  precaution  in  seeking  after  a  necessary  accomplice 
in  a  light  transgression,  and  for  a  thing  which  in  itself 
was  very  innocent,  than  they  should  have  done,  and 
unnecessarily,  in  a  dangerous  and  execrable  outrage; 
this  is  no  fresh  discovery  which  has  been  made  in 
these  two  last  centuries.  It  was  not  the  man  of  the 
seventeenth  century  who  reasoned  thus  illogicaUy,  it 
was  the  man  of  passion.  Mora  replied,  "  I  did  so  for 
my  own  interest" 

He  was  then  asked  whether  he  knew  the  people 
named  by  Piazza;  he  replied  that  he  knew  them, 
but  that  he  was  not  their  friend,  for  '^  thev  were 
certain  people  who  must  be  left  to  their  own  affairs." 
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They  demand  whether  he  knew  who  had  smeiitl 
the  walls  of  the  city?  and  he  replies  "  no.**  Afii: 
asked,  whether  he  knew  from  whom  the  Comnusdcir: 
had  received  this  ointment  to  anoint  the  walls  vii 
he  again  replies  "  no/* 

Finally^  they  demanded  if  he  knew  wheth^  siy 
one,  offering  money  to  the  said  Commissioner,  h: 
incited  him  to  anoint  the  walls  of  the  Vetra  ii  0^^ 
dinU  and  had  afterwards  given  him  a  little  glass  vh 
containing  ointment.  He  replied^  inclining  his  \si- 
and  lowering  his  voice  (Jlectens  capulj  el  subedss 
voce) 9  "  I  know  nothing.*' 

Perhaps  it  was  only  at  that  moment  he  perceived 
what  a  strange  and  horrible  issue  these  qne^os? 
might  lead  to.  And  who  knows  in  what  manner  tB 
question  might  not  have  been  put  to  him  by  the^f 
judges^  who,  uncertain,  willing  or  unwilling,  of  theii 
discovery,  were  therefore  obliged  all  the  more  to  inaif 
an  effort  to  appear  informed,  and  to  shew  themselves 
in  anticipation  strongly  opposed  to  the  denial  thef 
foresaw.  They  took  no  note  of  their  own  coun- 
tenances and  of  the  gestures  which  they  made.  Tber 
therefore  proceeded  to  ask  him,  point  blank,  whetb^ 
"  he,  the  accused,  had  requested  the  said  Gugikhac 
Piazza,  Commissioner  of  the  Tribunal  of  Health,  to 
anoint  the  walls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  VfJ^^ 
de*  Cittadini,  and  whether  to  this  intent  he  had  gi^^^ 
him  a  little  vase  of  glass  containing  the  ointment  wbid 
he  should  employ,  promising  to  give  the  said  Fi^^^a 
a  quantity  of  money,*' 

He  exclaimed,  rather  than  replied,  '' Signer,  no! 
My  God,  no  I    no,  no,  never!     I  do  such  thingS'^ 
These  are  words  which  might  be  spoken  by  a  guiltj 
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as  well  as  an  innocent  man;  but  not  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  judges  repliedi  by  asking  him,  ''what  he  would 
say  when  this  said  Guglielmo  Piazza,  Commissioner 
of  the  Tribunal  of  Health,  should  maintain  this  truth 
to  his  face." 

Again,  'this  truth  1'  They  only  knew  this  thing 
from  the  deposition  of  a  supposed  accomplice;  and 
they  themselves  had  that  very  same  day  told  him 
whilst  giving  evidence,  "  that  there  was  a  deal  in  his 
relation  that  was  improbable;"  he  had  been  unable 
to  add  anything,  not  even  the  faintest  shadow  of 
probability,  without  being  contradicted;  and  yet  they 
boldly  spoke  to  Mora  of  "  this  truth!"  Was  this,  I 
repeat,  the  rudeness  of  the  times?  was  it  the  barbarity 
of  the  law?  was  it  ignorance  ?  was  it  superstition  ? 
or  was  it  one  of  those  cases  in  which  iniquity  lies 
against  itself? 

Mora  replied,  "  if  he  should  say  that  to  my  face, 
I  would  tell  him  that  he  was  an  infamous  man,  and 
that  he  could  not  say  so,  for  he  has  never  spoken  with 
me  about  such  a  thing,  aa  God  preserve  me!" 

Piazza  is  brought,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mora,  he 
is  asked  in  succession,  whether  such  and  such,  and 
such  a  thing  is  true;  every  thing,  in  fact,  that  he  has 
stated.  He  replies,  "  Yes,  My  Lord,  it  is  true." 
Poor  Mora  cries,  "  ah,  God  of  mercy!  that  will  never 
be  proved!" 

The  Commissioner:  ''only  see  to  what  I  am  reduced 
through  assisting  you." 

Mora:  "  it  will  never  be  proved.  You  will  never 
prove  that  you  have  been  into  my  house."  The 
Commissioner:  "would  that  I  had  never  been  to  your 

o2 
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house,  as  I  have  been;  see  to  what  I  am  redo^ 
through  you." 

Mora:  '*  it  will  never  be  proved  that  you  haTebec: 
to  my  house." 

After  this,  they  were  removed,  each  one  to  lii' 
prison. 

The  Minister  of  Justice,  in  the  letter  to  thcGoTai^ 
already  quoted,  gives  an  account  of  this  internevb 
the  following  terms:  "  Piazza  has  bravely  maintuoc^ 
to  Morals  face  that  his  having  received  this  oiotmes^ 
fix>m  him  is  true,  together  with  the  circumstances  o: 
the  place  and  time.^'  From  this,  Spinola  most  hst 
necessarily  believed  that  Piazza  had  specified  ths» 
circumstances  in  opposition  to  Mora,  whilst  in  reakty 
this  bravery  merely  consisted  in  a  —  "  Signor,  y©,  ^ 
is  true." 

The  letter  ends  thus,  "  diligent  search  is  still  loac- 
after  the  other  accomplices  or  instigators.  Meanwbil^ 
I  wished  your  Excellency  to  be  informed  of  all  tiiit 
has  passed:  I  humbly  kiss  your  hands,  and  wisliTW 
a  happy  issue  to  your  enterprises."  It  is  probabk 
that  other  letters  were  written,  which  have  since  bees 
lost.  As  far  as  the  enterprises  were  concerned,  tk 
wish  was  in  vain.  Spinola,  receiving  no  reinfon^ 
ments,  and  no  longer  hoping  to  take  Caaale,  fell  «<»' 
partly  through  rage,  about  the  commencement  ^ 
September,  and  died  on  the  25th,  failing  to  merit  it 
the  end  of  his  life,  the  illustrious  surname  of  ^' taker 
of  cities,"  which  he  had  acquired  in  Flanders,  asd 
saying  in  Spanish,  "  they  have  deprived  me  ol  ^1 
honour."  They  had  done  him  a  fiur  greater  injury  *>! 
conferring  upon  him  a  post  to  which  so  many  ob%^ 
tions  were  annexed,  among  which,  oidy  one  app^ 
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to  hare  seriously  occupied  his  attention;  and  probably 
solely  for  this  one,  had  the  post  been  given  him. 

The  day  after  the  interyiew,  the  Commissioner 
requested  to  be  heard,  and  being  introduced,  said: 
^*  the  Barber  has  said  that  I  have  never  been  to  his. 
house;  for  this,  let  your  lordship  examine  Baldassa 
Litta,  who  lives  with  Antiano,  in  the  street  of  St. 
Bernadino,  and  Stefano  Buzzio,  the  dyer,  who  lives 
under  the  porch  opposite  St.  Agostino,  near  St.  Am- 
brogio,  who  know  that  I  have  been  in  the  house  and 
shop  of  the  said  Barber.^' 

Had  he  been  led  by  his  own  impulse  to  make  such 
a  declaration,  or  was  it  from  a  suggestion  given  him 
by  the  judges  ?  The  first  would  be  a  strange  hypo- 
thesis, as  the  issue  will  shew;  for  the  second  supposi- 
tion there  was  a  very  strong  motive.  They  desired  a 
pretext  for  putting  Mora  to  torture;  and  among  the 
things  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  doctors, 
could  give  to  the  accusation  of  the  accomplice  a  value 
which  it  had  not  of  itself,  and  render  the  proof 
sufficient  to  authorise  the  torture  of  the  accused,  was 
the  facts  of  friendship  existing  between  them.  Only 
friendship  sufficed,  not  any  kind  of  an  acquaintance; 
for,  'understanding  it  thus,'  says  Farinacci,  'every 
accusation  of  an  accomplice  would  be  evidence, — it 
being  so  easy  for  the  accuser  to  know  the  accused  in 
some  way;  but  a  frequent  and  intimate  intercourse, 
is  necessary  to  render  probable  their  having  concerted 
a  crime.'  On  this  account  they  had  from  the  com- 
mencement demanded,  '  whether  the  said  Barber  was 
a  friend  of  his,  the  accused?'  But  the  reader  remem- 
bers the  reply, '  a  friend — yes,  we  wish  each  other  the 
salutations  of  the  day/    The  menaces  afterwards  em- 
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ployed  had  produced  nothing  more;  and  that  idk:i 
they  had  sought  as  a  means  had  become  an  obrt^iik 
It  is  true  that  it  was  not,  nor  could  ever  beoooe : 
legal  means,  and  the  most  intimate  and  longest  pfori: 
friendship  would  have  been  unable  to  give  tsIisc  v 
an  accusation,  rendered  incurably  null  by  a  prook 
of  impunity.     But  this  difficulty,  like  so  many  otben 
which  did  not  materially  result  from  the  trial,  wasp^ 
over;  this  one  they  had  themselves  brought  fer«ir: 
by  their  questions,  and  it  was  necessary  to  seeabo- 
removing  it.   In  the  trial  are  related  certain  coorersi- 
tions  of  gaolers,  constables,  and  of  people  imprisoQtii 
for  other  crimes,  who  had  been  placed  in  compasj 
with  the  unhappy  men,  'to  draw  something  out  of  the:: 
mouths.'   It  is,  therefore,  more  than  probable  that  h^ 
some  such  means  the  judges  had  sent  word  to  tb 
Commissioner  that  his  safety  would  depend  upon  u 
proofs  which  he  gave  of  his  friendship  with  Mon. 
and  that  the  unhappy  man,  in  order  to  avoid  sam: 
that  none  existed,  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  vhic:i 
he  would  never  have  thought  of  by  himself.   For  ho* 
much  the  testimony  of  the  two  men  he  cited  migb: 
be  depended  upon  will  be  seen  in  their  depositioB> 
Baldazza  Litta  being  questioned,  'whether  he  haseter 
seen  Piazza  in  Mora's  house  or  shop/  says,  'no«  my 
Lord/     Stefano  Buzzio  questioned,  *  whether  he  kue* 
that  any  friendship  existed  between  the  said  Fiasa 
and  the  Barber,  says,  'it  may  be  that  they  are  firieods- 
and  that  they  saluted  each  other;  but  I  cannot  tell 
your  lordship  so.'     Questioned,  *  whether  Ae  sai^ 
Piazza  had  ever  been  in  the  house  or  shop  of  the  said 
Barber,'  he  replied,  'I  cannot  tell,  your  lordship-' 
They  next  wished  to  hear  another  witness  for  the 
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verification  of  a  circumstance  asserted  by  Piazza  in 
his  deposition;  which  was^  that  a  certain  Matteo  Yolpi 
had  been  present  when  the  Barber  had  said  to  him, 
"  I  have  here  something  to  give  you/*  Now  Volpi, 
questioned  regarding  this,  not  only  replied  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  fact,  but  when  again  interrogated, 
resolutely  added, ''  I  will  swear  that  I  have  never  seen 
them  speak  together." 

The  following  day,  the  30th  of  June,  was  Mora 
submitted  to  a  fresh  examination,  and  the  reader 
would  never  guess  how  it  was  commenced. 

"  Let  him,  the  accused,  say  wherefore  he,  in  his 
second  examination,  when  confronted  with  Guglielmo 
Piazza,  Commissioner  of  the  Tribunal  of  Health, 
denied  having  more  than  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  him,  saying  that  he  had  never  been  in  his  house, 
a  circumstance  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  maintained 
to  his  face;  whilst  he  had,  in  his  first  examination, 
appeared  to  know  him  perfectly,  a  thing  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  other  witnesses  during  the  course 
of  the  trial,  and  also  by  his  readiness  in  offering  and 
preparing  for  him  the  vase  of  preservative,  a  fact 
attested  in  his  preceding  examination." 

Mora  replied,  "  it  is  very  true  that  the  said  Com- 
missioner has  often  passed  my  shop;  but  he  has  inter- 
course neither  with  my  household  nor  with  myself." 

The  judges  replied,  "  this  is  not  only  contrary  to 
his  first  deposition,  but  to  the  depositions  of  other 
witnesses " 

Any  observation  would  be  superfluous. 

They  did  not  dare  to  put  him  to  the  torture  on  the 
deposition  of  Piazza;  but  what  did  they  do?  They 
had  recourse  to  their  expedient  of  improbabilities; 
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and  what  is  scarcely  to  be  believed,  is,  that  one  ct 
these  improbabilities  was  bis  haying  denied  all  friend- 
ship with  Piasza,  and  that  Piazza  had  admittanoe  to 
his  house,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  asserud 
having  promised  him  this  preservative  I  Another  iiQ- 
probability  was,  that  he  could  not  give  a  satisEutmy 
account  of  why  he  had  torn  that  writing  into  bits. 
For  Mora  still  persisted  in  saying  that  he  had  doce 
it  without  reflection,  not  thinking  that  such  a  thinr 
could  be  important  to  justice ;  or  it  might  be  he  feiici 
the  poor  unhappy  man  I  to  convict  himself  by  cob- 
fessing  that  he  had  done  this  to  remove  the  pr^"-' 
of  a  transgression;  or,  perhaps,  he  really  did  not 
know  how  to  account  to  himself  for  all  that  he  m 
done  in  those  first  moments  of  confusion  and  terror 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  these  pieces  the  inquisitois 
possessed;  and  if  they  believed  that  in  this  wntis^ 
might  be  found  evidence  of  the  crime,  they  couii 
place  them  together,  and  read  them;  this  was  M<v»^ 
own  suggestion.  Who  would  believe  that  they  ^ 
not  already  done  this? 

They  signified  to  Mora,  menacing  him  with  the 
torture,  that  he  should  speak  the  truth  regardiss 
these  two  points.  He  replied,  "  I  have  already  toW 
you  what  passed  regarding  the  writing;  the  Com- 
missioner may  say  what  he  chooses,  but  what  he  said 
is  an  infamous  lie,  for  I  have  given  him  nothing.'' 

He  believed  (and  ought  he  not  to  have  believed  y 
that  after  all  it  was  truth  which  they  desired  of  H^'i 
but  not  so.  They  said,  "  that  it  was  not  this  f^' 
cular  they  required  from  him,  that  they  did  not 
question  him  regarding  it,  and  that  for  the  fteseBt 
moment  they  only  desired  to  know  for  what  tetff^ 
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he  had  torn  the  said  writing,  and  why  he  had  denied^ 
and  still  persisted  in  denying,  that  the  said  Commis- 
sioner had  been  at  his  shop,  appearing  almost  as 
though  he  had  no  knowledge  of  him." 

It  would  not,  I  imagine,  be  easy  to  meet  with  an- 
other example  of  so  impudently  hypocritical  a  respect 
for  legal  formalities.     As  it  was  only  too  evident  that 
the  judges  possessed  no  right  to  command  torture 
for  the  principal,  one  might  almost  say  sole,  object  of 
accusation,  they  wished  it  to  appear  the  torture  was 
applied  for  some  other  reason.     The  mantle  of  in- 
justice is,  however,  scanty;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  it  over  one  side  without  uncovering  the  other. 
Moreover,  it  was  clear  that  to  attain  this  violent  end 
they  had  only  two  most  wicked  pretexts;  one  which 
they  had  themselves  declared  to  be  such,  by  refusing 
to  inform  themselves  regarding  the  contents  of  the 
writing;  the  other  demonstrated  to  be  such,  and  even 
worse,  by  the  evidence  with  which  they  had  attempted 
to  create  a  legal  proof. 

But  did  not  they  desire  more?  Even  should  these 
depositions  have  fully  confirmed  the  second  declara- 
tion of  Piazza  regarding  this  accessory  circumstance, 
even  had  it  not  been  called  forth  by  means  of  this 
ofier  of  impunity,  the  evidence  of  Piazza  could  no 
longer  furnish  any  legal  proof.  **  The  accomplice 
who  varies  and  contradicts  himself  in  his  depositions, 
thus  incurring  the  reproach  of  perjury,  cannot  iumish 
such  evidence  as  shall  authorise  the  torture  of  the 
accused,  nor  even  search  after  such  individuals  as 
may  be  named  by  him;  and  this  doctrine  may  be  said 
to  be  commonly  received  by  the  doctors.''* 

•  FwiDacei,  Quast.  jOiii.  185, 186. 
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Mora  was  put  to  the  torture! 

The  unhappy  man  had  not  the  robust  ooQsdtai: 
of  his  calumniator.  For  some  time^  howerer,  i- 
pain  only  extracted  from  him  cries  of  sapplicatij- 
and  protestations  of  having  spoken  the  tznth.  '^Ar 
my  God!  I  have  no  knowledge  of  this  man;  I  b*: 
never  had  any  intercourse  with  him,  and  therefcre  I 

cannot  say and  wherefore  does  he  tell  such  oi 

truths,  as  that  he  has  frequented  my  house,  and  y 
has  never  entered  my  shop.  I  am  dead !  Merer,  mj 
lord;  mercy!  I  tore  the  writing,  believing  thai: 
was  the  recipe  of  my  electuary,  for  I  wished  to  hi': 
all  the  gain  myself/' 

"  This  is  not  a  sufficient  cause/'  they  said  to  hk 
He  prayed  that  they  would  let  him  down  that  i- 
might  speak  the  truth.     He  was  let  down,  and  sail 
*'  The  truth  is  that  the  Commissioner  had  no  intt:- 
course  with  me.''  Again  was  the  torture  recommenct'. 
and  increased;   and  to  the  cruel  solicitations  of  bi^ 
examiners,  the  unhappy  wretch  replied,  *'  Your  lore 
ships  see  that  what  you  wish  me  to  say  I  will  saj^ 
The  reply  of  Pbilotas  to  the  one  who  tortured  hie 
by  order  of  Alexander  the  Great,  '  who  was  himseJ 
listening  behind  a  curtain,'*  'Dtc  quid  me  velis  £ear,'* 
and  which  has  been  the  reply  of  heaven  knows  hov 
many  other  unhappy  beings. 

At  length  the  agony  becoming  greater  than  his  fear 
of  calumniating  himself,  or  than  even  the  thoa^rLt 
of  his  execntioD,  he  said,  '^  I  gave  to  the  Conimb- 
sioner  a  little  vessel  full  of  filth,  with  which  ht 
might  anoint  the  wall.  Will  your  lordship  pen&it 
me  to  be  released,  and  then  I  will  speak  the  trath." 

•  Pluuurch's  Life  of  Aleumder.  f  Q.  Cartii.  tL  11. 
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It  was  thus  they  succeeded  in  making  Mora  con- 
firm the  conjectures  of  the  constable,  in  the  same 
manner  that  Piazza  had  confirmed  the  fancies  of  the 
women;  this  time  through  an  illegal  torture,  the 
former  time  through  an  illegal  offer  of  impunity. 
The  weapons  were  taken  from  the  arsenal  of  juris- 
prudence, but  the  blows  were  struck  arbitrarily  and 
treacherously. 

Perceiving  that  pain  produced  the  effect  they  so 
much  desired,  they  paid  no  heed  to  the  supplications 
of  their  victim,  who  besought  that  this  torture  might 
immediately  cease.  They  commanded  him  to  com- 
mence speaking. 

He  said,  "  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  filth  and  lye,*' 
— this  was  the  effect  of  that  visit  to  the  boiler,  com- 
menced with  such  ceremony  and  terminated  with  such 
treachery, — "and  it  was  the  Commissioner  himself 
who  had  asked  for  it  to  smear  the  houses  with,  to- 
gether with  some  of  that  matter  which  issues  from 
the  mouths  of  the  dead  who  are  carried  away  in  the 
carts/'  And  neither  was  this  an  invention  of  his 
own.  In  a  succeeding  examination,  being  interro- 
gated as  to  "  where  he  had  learned  to  make  this  com- 
position,''  he  replied,  "  I  heard  it  said  in  my  shop 
that  this  matter  which  issues  from  the  mouths  of  the 

dead  was  employed and  I  thought  of  adding  the 

other  mixtures  to  it."  He  might  have  replied,  '  I 
learned  it  from  my  assassins,  from  you,  and  from  the 
public' 

But  a  strange  circumstance  still  remains  unnoticed. 
How  was  it  that  Mora  made  a  confession  which  the 
judges  had  not  requested,  which  they  had  even  ex- 
cluded from  the  examination,  by  saying  that  "  it  was 
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not  tliis  particular  they  required  firom  him— tk^ - 
did  not  question  him  regarding  it?''    Since  it  ^> 
pain  which  compelled  him  to  lie,  it  appeirs  naz^ 
that  the  lie  should  at  least  be  proportioiuite  to :: 
interrogation.     He  might  call  himself  the  ib&>^ 
friend  of  the  Commissioner;  he  might  hareiiiveS' 
some  culpable,  exaggerated  motive  for  haTinf '•^* 
up  the  writing;  but  wherefore  lie  more  than  be  ^' 
absolutely  forced  to?    Perhaps^  whilst  he  vis  <^' 
powered  with  the  agony,  certain  means  were  sogf^ 
to  him  by  which  the  agony  might  be  appeased!  i- 
they  address  other  questions  to  him  which  are : 
registered  in  the  trial?    If  such  were  the  cse^^ 
may  have  deceived  ourselves  by  saying  that  tkj^ 
deceived  the  Governor  by  aUowing  him  to  bdicw  - 
Piazza  had  been  questioned  regarding  thecniD&  - 
if  we  did  not  then  suggest  the  suspicion  thatu^*' 
was  in  the  proceedings  of  the  trial,  rather  thaao- 
letter,  it  was  because  the  facts  at  that  time  did^ 
give  us  a  sufficient  motive.      Now  the  difficoitrf 
admit  a  very  strange  fact — a  fiict  which  almost  obt?^ 
us  to  form  a  horrible  supposition,  in  addition  to  ^ 
many  horrors  which  were  evident  enough.    "*  -^ 
ourselves,  I  say,  wavering  between  the  beW  ^ 
Mora,  without  being  tortured,  accused  hunseii^ 
horrible  crime  which  he  had  not  committed,  and  ^^ 
would  occasion  him  a  frightful  death,  and  tbe  (<^ 
jecture  that  the  judges,  at  the  very  time  they  acw^ 
ledged  having  no  sufficient  right  to  extort  fr^, 
by  torture,  a  confession  of  this  crime,  profited  t? 
torture  applied  under  another  pretext,  to  on^ 
confession  from  his  mouth.     The  reader  irill  ^  ^ 
to  decide  for  himself. 
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The  examination  which  succeeded  to  the  tortnre 
.was^  on  the  judges'  part,  like  that  of  the  Commissioner 
which  followed,  the  promise  of  impunity;  a  mixture, 
,or  rather  a  strife  of  folly  and  cunning,  a  multiplying 
of  questions  without  foundation,  and  an  omission  of 
researches  the  most  evidently  indicated  by  the  case, 
and  the  most  imperiously  prescribed  by  the  law. 

The  principle  admitted  that  "  no  one  commits  a 
crime  without  a  cause;"  and  the  fact  acknowledged 
that  '^many  accused  criminals,  weak  of  mind  or  of 
courage,  had  confessed  crimes,  and  then  later,  after 
the  sentence,  or  at  the  moment  of  its  execution,  had 
protested  that  they  had  not  committed  them,  and  its 
having  been  found,  when  there  was  no  longer  time, 
that  in  fact  they  had  not  committed  them,''  juris- 
prudence had  established  that  "  confession  should  be 
worthless,  did  it  not  indicate  the  cause  of  the  crime, 
and  was  not  this  cause  probable,  serious,  and  in  pro-" 
portion  to  the  crime  itself." 

Now  this  unhappy  Mora,  reduced  to  improvise  new 
fables,  as  confirmation  of  what  should  conduct  him  to 
a  horrible  death,  said  in  this  examination,  that  the 
foam  of  people  who  had  died  of  the  plague  he  had 
received  from  the  Commissioner;  that  it  was  the  Com- 
missioner who  had  proposed  the  crime  to  him ;  and  that 
their  motive  for  having  made  and  accepted  such  a 
proposal  was,  that  many  people  falling  sick  by  this 
means  they  should  both  of  them  gain  much  profit — 
one  firom  his  post  as  Commissioner,  the  other  by  the 
sale  of  his  preservative.  We  will  not  demand  of  the 
reader,  whether  between  the  enormity  and  the  danger 
of  such  a  crime  and  the  importance  of  such  gains 
(which  nature  only  aided  too  much)  there  was  any 
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proportion.  But  if  the  reader  should  imagioe  ii^ 
these  judges, though  living  in  the  seventeenth  Gcnttr: 
discovered  that  there  was  a  proportion,  and  that  5:::: 
a  cause  appeared  to  them  probable,  he  shall  hear  ▼!- 
themselves  affirm  to  the  contrary  in  another  esan> 
nation. 

But  there  was  yet  something  more;  opposed  to  tj 
cause  assigned  by  Mora  was  still  another  difficcr 
more  positive,  more  material,  if  not  stronger.  Tj 
reader  will  remember  that  the  Commissioner,  accisq 
himself,  had  also  assigned  as  a  reason,  his  having  be^ 
instigated  to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  that  t:^ 
Barber  had  said  to  him,  "  Anoint  the  walls,  and  tk 
come  to  me,  and  you  shall  have  a  handful  of  ro(me> 
Here  then  were  two  causes  of  the  same  crime,  i : 
only  different,  but  opposed  and  incompatible.  Br> 
the  same  man,  according  to  one  confession,  olEer^i 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  obtain  an  accompli' 
according  to  the  other,  consents  to  the  crime  throi::! 
hope  of  a  miserable  gain.  Let  us  forget  all  tfaatvi 
have  seen  of  these  proceedings  until  the  present  z 
ment^  how  these  two  motives  have  been  prodm?^ 
and  by  what  means  these  two  confessions  have  b^i 
procured;  let  us  consider  the  affair  as  things  c^ 
stand.  Arrived  at  this  point,  what  would  have  be^ 
the  conduct  of  judges  whose  consciences  had  not  bet: 
perverted,  obscured,  stupified  by  passion?  Tk:; 
would  have  been  terrified  to  see  themselves  ledoc^ 
far  (were  it  even  without  their  own  fault) ;  they  vosl' 
have  consoled  themselves  by  not  having  reached  t> 
end  of  all — the  irreparable;  they  would  havepas^ 
at  the  obstacle,  happy  that  it  had  saved  them  fromtr- 
precipice;  they  would  have   applied   themselres  t 
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some  difficulty^  they  would  have  loosened  some  knot; 
now  they  would  have  employed  all  the  art — all  the 
perseverance — all  the  detours  of  interrogation;  now 
they  would  have  had  recourse  to  confronting  the  pri- 
soners; they  would  not  have  taken  a  single  step  before 
discoyering  which  of  the  prisoners  lied,  or  whether, 
perhaps,  they  both  lied.     Our  judges  having  received 
this    reply  from  Mora,  "  because   he   would   have 
gained  plenty  of  money  if  plenty  of  people  had  fallen 
sick,  and  I  should  have  gained  plenty  by  my  electuary," 
they  passed  on  to  something  else. 

After  this  it  will  be  enough,  if  not  too  much,  to  say 
a  passing  word  regarding  the  remainder  of  this  ex- 
amination. 

Questioned  "  whether  there  are  other  accomplices 
in  this  business,"  he  replies:  ''there  may  be  some 
companions  of  Piazza,  but  I  do  not  know  who  they 
are."  The  judges  protest  "  that  it  is  improbable  he 
should  not  know  who  they  are."  At  the  sound  of 
this  word,  the  terrible  forerunner  of  torture,  the  un- 
happy man  suddenly  affirms  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  that  "  they  are  the  scissar  grinders  and 
Barnello;"  the  same  he  had  named  in  the  preceding 
examination. 

With  regard  to  the  poison,  he  said  that  he  kept  it 
in  the  oven,  that  is  precisely  where  they  imagined  it 
might  be;  he  told  how  he  compounded  it,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying,  "I  threw  away  the  rest  in  the 
Vedra"  We  cannot  avoid  transcribing  in  this  place, 
Verri's  marginal  note.  "  He  could  not  have  thrown 
away  the  rest  in  the  Vedra  after  the  imprisonment  of 
Piazza!" 
He  replied  quite  at  random  to  the  other  questions 
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regarding  time,  and  place,  and  similar  Ulic^..  ^ 
though  the  whole  were  a  clearly  proved  iatx;  iiv^  ^- 
finally  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  that  his  depc^^.: 
might  be  of  value  in  convicting  those  he  had  ia=i^- 
more  especially  the  Commissioaery  -whom  ther  i:. 
shortly  before  sentenced  to  the  torture  to  atrezirJ: '- 
a  confession  opposed  to  the  present  one  in  aD  esse: 
tial  points  I     Here  we  should  be  unable  to  citf  -=' 
texts  of  law,  or  opinions  of  doctors;  for,  in  trrr 
jurisprudence  had  never  foreseen  a  similar  case. 

Confession  made  whilst  enduring  torture  was  r 
valid,  unless  confirmed  on  another  cLay  withoot  :r 
ture,  and  in  another  place,  where  could  not  be  sff: 
this  horrible  instrument.     These  were  the  inve&ti:<3: 
of  science,  to  render  an  extorted  confession  spoL:^^ 
neous,  if  that  were  possible,  and  at  once  to  satiff 
good  sense,  which  only  too  clearly   said,  that  '^■ 
declaration  extorted  by  agony  was  unworthy  of  &^ 
and  the  Roman  law  which  consecrated  torture.    Tt- 
reason  for  these  precautions,  the  interpreters  dedc:' 
from  the  law  itself,  that  is,  from  these  strange  word? 
''  Torture  is  a  fragile  and  perilous  thing,  and  liable  r 
deceive;  since  many  persons,  from  strength  of  soul c- 
body  so  scorn  these  torments,  that  it  is  impossible  if 
this  means  to  extract  the  truth  from  them  ;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand,  some  have  so  little  power  of  en- 
durance,  that  they  will  speak  a  thousand  falsehoods 
rather  than   support  the  agony.'*     Strange  words 
indeed  to  be  found  in  a  law  made  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  torture;  and  to  comprehend  which,  we  mo^ 
recall  to  our  recollection  that  this  law  was  originally 
made  for  slaves,  who  through  the  contemptuoas  ao<f 
unkind  spirit  of  paganism  might  be  considered  radier 
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ets  things  than  persons^  and  upon  whom  therefore 
they  considered  it  permitted  to  try  any  experiments^ 
so  far  that  they  even  tormented  them  to  discover  the 
crimes  of  others.  The  new  interests  of  new  legis- 
lators caused  this  law  to  be  afterwards  applied  to 
those  who  were  not  slaves;  and  the  power  of  autho- 
rity caused  the  law  to  endure  many  centuries  longer 
than  paganism;  an  example  more  remarkable  than 
xare^  of  how  far  a  law^  old  as  it  may  he,  can  extend 
itself  beyond  its  origin^  and  outlive  it. 

To  fulfil,  therefore,  this  formality,  the  judges  sum- 
moned Mora  to  a  fresh  examination  upon  the  following 
day.  But  as  if  even  obliged  to  introduce  something 
deceitful,  something  suggestive,  instead  of  asking 
whether  he  intended  to  confirm  his  confession,  they 
demanded,  "  whether  he  had  anything  to  add  to  the 
confession  he  had  made  yesterday,  after  they  had 
ceased  to  torture  him?'' 

But  during  these  hours — shall  we  say  of  repose? — 
the  sentiment  of  his  innocence,  the  horror  of  his 
punishment,  the  thought  of  his  wife  and  children, 
had  perhaps  inspired  poor  Mora  with  the  hope  of 
more  bravely  enduring  his  new  tortures,  for  he  re* 
plied,  *'  No,  my  Lord,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it,  I 
have  rather  something  to  retract."    Then,  as  if  in- 
spired with  fresh  courage,  he  continued:  "  This  oint- 
ment, of  which  I  spoke,  I  have  never  made;  and  all 
that  I  said  was  owing  to  the  torture."     The  judges 
menaced  him  immediately  with  a  renewal  of  the  tor- 
ture; and  did  so-passing  over  many  other  irregulari- 
ties—without having  cleared  up  the  contradictions 
which  existed  between  his  and  the  Commissioner's 
confession;  without  being  able  themselves  to  say 
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whether  this  new  tortare  should  be  given  ^:' 
own  or  another's  confession ;  whether  as  m  i" 
plice  or  chief  criminal;  whether  for  a  crime  coir:' 
at  the  instigation  of  others,  or  of  which  i^^- 
self  the  instigator;  whether  for  a  crime  the  pc^ 
tors  of  which  he  would  have  liberally  paii^' 
which  he  had  hoped  to  derive  a  miserable  gai^ 
Hearing  this  menace,  he  again  replied,  ''I^'' 
that  nothing  which  I  yesterday  said  is  troe;  Ic 
from  the  agony."     He  continued:  "Permit!:- 
say  an  Ave  Maria,  and  afterwards  I  will  say  »- 
Lord  shall  suggest  to  me;"  and  he  placed  Ua*- 
his  knees  before  the  image  of  the  crucified'*-*' 
before  Him  who  should  one  day  pass  judpnf!^- 
his  judges.     Having  again  risen  from  hiskne^-; 
being  pressed  to  confirm  his  confession,  he  ^ 
my  conscience  there  was  no  truth  in  my  cmt^ 
Being  immediately  conducted  back  to  the  tof-^ 
chamber,  and  bound  with  this  cruel  addition  <> 
cord,  the  miserable  man  said,  ^'Donotcao* 
be  again  tortured;  I  wish  to  maintain  thetrutn 
confessed."     Unbound  and  re-conducted  m^' 
judgment-hall,  he  again  repeated,  *' Nothing  ^  - 
true.'^     He  is  again  condemned  to  the  torture, 
once  more  he  says  all  that  his  judges  desire;  a'J 
agony  having  succeeded  in  consuming  ^* 
remains  of  his  courage,  he  declares  himself     • 
ratify  his  confession,  yet  he  does  not  even 
hear  it  read.    This  the  judges  wiU  not  coi^^^^ 
scrupulous  in  observing  an  inconclusive  vt 
whilst  they  violate  the  most  important  «^"^^ 
statutes.    The  confession  having  been  read, 
"  it  is  all  true." 
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After  which,  persisting  in  their  method  of  never 
prosecuting  research^  of  never  encountering  difficul- 
ties, except  after  torture— a  thing  which  law  itself  had 
thought  fit  expressly  to  prohibit,  and  which  Diocletian 
and  Maximanus  had  wished  to  prevent, — they  finally 
demanded  whether  he  had  had  any  end  in  view  beyond 
that  of  gaining  money  by  his  electuary.     He  replied, 
^  '*  As  for  myself,  I  had  no  other  end  in  view,  of  which 
^  I  am  aware." 

*'  Of  which  I  am  aware ! "  Who  but  he  could  have 
known  what  passed  within  him?  Yet  these  singular 
'  words  were  adapted  to  the  circumstance;  the  unfor- 
tunate man  could  have  employed  none  which  would 
have  more  fully  shewn  how  completely  he  had  aban- 
doned himself,  and  how  he  consented  to  affirm,  to 
deny,  and  to  know  only  those  things  which  would 
please  the  men  who  could  command  torture. 

The  judges  proceeded,  by  saying,  "  It  was  very 
improbable  that,  from  the  mere  design  of  procuring 
more  employment  for  the  Commissioner,  and  a  greater 
sale  for  his  own  preservative,  they  should,  by  anoint- 
ing the  doors,  have  resolved  upon  the  destruction  and 
death  of  so  many  people;  and  that,  therefore,  he  should 
say  with  what  design  and  wherefore  they  two  had 
resolved  to  do  this  thing  for  so  slight  an  interest." 

Here  is  this  charge  of  improbability  again  brought 
forward.  They  had  then  merely  menaced  and  applied 
torture  at  various  times  to  make  him  confirm  an 
improbable  confession!  The  observation  was  just^  but 
it  came  too  late,  we  must  again  remark,  since  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  circumstance  obliges  us  to 
make  use  of  the  same  words.  Even  as  they  had  not 
observed  improbability  in  the  deposition  of  Piazza, 

VOL.  III.  p 
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until  by  virtue  of  it  they  had  imprisoned  Mcaa, 
they  now  only  perceive  improbability  in  Morals  cji- 
fession  when  they  had  extorted  from  him  a  con£n&> 
tion  of  it^  which  in  their  hands  became  a  8a£c>:it 
means  for  bis  condemnation.  Are  we  to  suppose  tbc 
in  reality  they  had  only  this  moment  perceived  m^ 
improbability?  How  shall  we  then  explain,  t-* 
qualify  their  retaining  as  valid  such  a  confession  aft-:: 
such  an  observation?  But  perhaps  Mora  gave  a  uxm 
satisfactory  reply?  Here  is  Mora's  reply:  "  If  tl 
Commissioner  does  not  know,  neither  do  I;  lie  mT^: 
know,  and  your  lordship  will  learn  from  him^  for  > 
has  been  the  inventor/'  One  sees  that  these  unhmpp; 
men  cast  the  principal  guilt  on  each  other,  not  r« 
much  to  diminish  their  own  share  in  it,  as  to  escape 
the  task  of  explaining  things  which  were  not  to  be 
explained. 

After  a  similar  reply,  the  judges  signified  that,  "  k: 
having  compounded  the  said  composition  and  ointmen: 
in  concert  with  the  said  Commissioner,  and  for  haviiix 
afterwards  given  some  of  the  ointment  to  the  C0& 
missioner  to  anoint  the  walls  of  the  houses  with,  b 
the  manner  which  had  been  declared  by  him  tk 
accused,  and  by  the  said  Commissioner,  with  the  ic- 
tent  of  destroying  people,  as  the  said  Commissiose 
had  confessed,  he,  the  accused,  had  rendered  himsei 
guilty  of  the  deaths  of  many  persons;  and  that  fcr 
having  acted  in  this  manner  he  had  incurred  tbf 
punishments  reserved  by  the  law  for  those  who  com- 
mit, or  attempt  to  commit,  such  acts.'' 

Let  us  sum  up  the  proceedings.  The  judges  aj 
to  Mora:  "  How  is  it  possible  that  you  have  deter- 
mined to  commit  so  great  a  crime  for  so  small  a  gain?" 
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Mora  replies:  "The Commissioner  ought  to  know  both 
for  himself  and  for  me;  ask  him/'  He  refers  them 
to  another  for  the  explanation  of  an  act  of  his  own 
c;onscience^  and  that  they  may  clearly  understand  how 
a  certain  motive  has  been  sufficient  to  produce  in  him 
a  certain  determination.  And  to  whom  does  he  refer 
them? — to  a  man  who  does  not  admit  this  motive,  for 
;he  attributes  the  crime  to  quite  another  cause. 

Yet  the  judges  consider  that  the  difficulty  is  solved, 
and  that  the  crime  is  become  probable,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  they  consider  Mora  the  criminal. 

It  cannot  be  ignorance  which  caused  them  to  see 
improbability  in  such  a  motive;  it  was  not  juris- 
prudence which  caused  them  to  pay  so  little  regard 
to  the  conditions  imposed  by  jurisprudence. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Impunitt  and  torture  had  produced  two  H 
and  although  such  iniquitous  judges  pronoun- 
condemnationSj  we  shall  now  see  how  they  l^- 
and  succeeded,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  in  h^^ 
two  histories  into  one;  and,  in  the  last  place, ^ 
see  how  they  appeared  to  have  persuaded  ihezj 
that  really  this  was  the  fact. 

The  Senate  confirmed  and  proclaimed  the  c 
of  its  delegates.  "  Having  heard  what  rcsult£L 
the  confession  of  Giangiacomo  Mora,  haTis: 
what  preceded  it,  and  considered  every  tt::^ 
except  that  for  one  single  crime  there  ver 
separate  principal  authors,  two  separate  caosc^ 
separate  successions  of  effects — ^**  the  Senate  irl 
that  the  said  Mora  should  be  again  most  dil 
questioned,  yet  without  torture,  to  induce  him  * 
to  explain  the  things  which  he  had  confessed,  iJ 
draw  from  him  the  names  of  other  guiltv  p^ 
authors,  accomplices,  or  instigators  of  the  criffie 
that,  the  examination  terminated,  he  should  be  at  J 
of  having  composed  the  deadly  ointment,  and  b 
given  it  to  Guglielmo  Piazza;  and  that  the  *^ 
Uiree  days  should  be  assigned  him  for  the  pi 
tion  of  his  defence.  And  also  that  Piazza  sk'^  i 
questioned  as  to  whether  he  had  anything  to  J 
his  confession,  which  was  considered  to  be  mcoc{' 
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and,  having  nothings  should  be  accused  of  spreading 
the  said  ointment;  when  a  like  term  of  three  days 
should  be  assigned  him  for  his  defence."  Which  was 
the  same  as  saying,  *'  see  that  you  extort  from  both 
one  and  the  other  as  much  as  you  can;  at  all  events, 
let  them  be  proclaimed  guilty,  each  by  his  own  con- 
fession, although  these  may  be  two  conflicting  con- 
fessions. 

They  commenced  with  Piazza,  and  on  the  very 
same  day.     He  had  nothing  more  to  confess,  and 
knew  not  that  his  judges  were  possessed  of  know- 
ledge; when  he  accused  an  innocent  man,  he  did  not 
perhaps  foresee  that  he  was  raising  up  for  himself  an 
accuser.     They   demanded,  wherefore  he  had  not 
confessed  to  having  given  the  Barber  foam  from  the 
mouths  of  people  who  had  died  of  the  plague,  as  an 
ingredient  for  this  ointment?     "  I  have  given  him 
none,''  Piazza  replied;  as  if  those  who  had  believed 
his  lies  would  be  willing  to  believe  his  truth.     After 
a  crowd  of  incoherent  questions,  they  declared,  "That 
not  having  spoken  the  entire  truth  as  he  had  promised, 
neither  could  he  enjoy  the  impunity  which  had  been 
promised  him.'*     He  immediately  added,  "  Signer,  it 
is  true  that  the  Barber  requested  me  to  take  him  some 
of  this  material,  and  I  took  him  some  for  the  oint- 
ment."   He  hoped  that,  by  admitting  every  thing, 
he  should  recover  his  impunity.    Then,  either  to  gain 
more  merit  or  more  time,  he  added,  that  the  money 
promised  him  by  the  Barber  was  to  come  from  "  a 
great  personage;"  that  he  had  learned  this  from  the 
Barber  himself,  but  had  never  been  able  to  draw  from 
his  lips  the  name  of  this  personage.     The  fact  was, 
he  had  not  time  to  invent  the  name. 
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The  following  day.  Mora  was  questioned  regai£se 
this  circumstancey  and  probably  he  would  hate  ii- 
vented  the  name  had  he  been  put  to  the  torture.  Bo:. 
as  we  have  already  seen,  torture  was  this  time  a- 
pressly  excluded  by  the  Senate,  who  wished  to  render 
the  new  confirmation  of  the  preceding*  confession  Its 
apparently  extorted.  However,  being  questionei 
"  Whether  he,  the  accused,  had  been  the  first  tc 
request  the  Commissioner,  etc.,  and  whether  he  b: 
promised  him  a  quantity  of  money  ?*^  he  replied 
**  Signor,  no;  and  whence  should  I  promise  all  tb 
money  ?"  The  j  udges  might  have  recollected  that,  i: 
the  minute  search  which  had  been  made  in  his  hoi^ 
the  day  he  was  arrested,  the  only  treasare  which  b^ 
been  found  was  five  parpaffliole,  contained  in  a  cap 
When  questioned  regarding  '•  the  great  personage/ 
he  replied:  '*  Your  lordship  desires  merely  the  trotb 
and  the  truth  I  have  already  spoken  whilst  vjnis 
torture,  and  something  more  than  the  truth." 

In  neither  of  the  two  extracts  is  mention  made^ 
Piazza's  having  confirmed  the  preceding  confessiofi; 
if,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  the  judges  had  extoitei 
such  a  confirmation  from  him,  these  words  were  i 
protest,  the  full  force  of  which  he  did  not  knoWt  to 
they  did. 

After  this,  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  were  com- 
municated  to  him  and  Piazza,  and  the  space  of  two 
days  granted  them  for  the  preparation  of  their  defence: 
and  we  are  unable  to  divine  wherefore  the  tenn  wv 
one  day  less  than  that  granted  by  the  Senate,  i 
pleader  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  unhappy  meo. 
but  the  one  assigned  to  Mora  excused  himsel£  Veni 
conjectures  that  this  refusal  arose  from  a  cause  whkbt 
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alas !  was  anything  but  strange  in  this  complication 
of  affidrs.  "  Fury/*  says  he,  **  had  reached  such  a 
height,  that  it  was  considered  a  wicked  and  dishonour- 
able action  to  defend  this  miserable  victim."  But  in 
the  printed  extract,  which  Verri  could  not  have  seen, 
is  registered  the  true  cause,  perhaps  no  less  strange, 
nay  even  in  one  way  still  more  melancholy.  "  The 
same  day,  the  2d  of  July,  the  notary,  Mauri,  called 
upon  to  defend  Mora,  said,  ''  I  cannot  accept  this 
duty;  for,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  a  Notary  of  the 
Criminal  Court,  and  can  therefore  accept  no  cause; 
and  secondly,  I  am  neither  an  attorney  nor  an  advo- 
cate. I  will,  however,  to  gratify  him,  go  and  speak 
with  him,  but  I  cannot  accept  the  cause."  Here  then, 
to  a  man  whom  they  had  conducted  almost  to  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold,  and  by  what  means,  and  to  endure 
what  sufferings! — to  a  man  as  utterly  deprived  of  all 
support  as  of  all  knowledge,  and  who  could  only 
receive  aid  through  them;  these  judges  gave  as  his 
defender,  a  notary,  who  required  all  necessary  quali- 
ties,— nay,  whose  very  situation  rendered  him  whoDy 
incompetent  for  such  a  charge?  Could  these  judges 
have  acted  with  greater  levity,  even  granting  that 
malice  had  no  part  in  their  proceedings?  "Was  it  for 
a  subordinate  to  recall  them  to  the  observation  of  rules, 
the  most  known  and  the  most  sacred? 

Upon  his  return,  Mauri  said:  "  I  have  been  wilJi 
Mora,  who  has  freely  told  me  that  he  has  committed 
no  crime,  and  that  what  he  said  was  merely  owing  to 
the  torture.  And  because  I  frankly  told  him  that  I 
neither  would  nor  could  take  upon  myself  the  duty 
of  defending  him,  he  besought  that  the  Signer  Pre- 
sident would  deign  to  provide  him  with  a  defender. 
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and  would  not  condemn  him  undefended.''  ^: 
such  words  did  innocence  supplicate  injustice  kr. 
favours ! 

The  pleader  assigned  to  Piazza  appeared  id  * 
quested  to  be  shewn  the  trial  of  his  cGect^fi- 
having  obtained,  he  read.     Was  this  theonljs^ 
ance  afforded  for  defence?    Not  always,  for  tk id- 
eate of  Padilla,  who  became,  as  vre  shall  immecr 
see,  the  concrete  of  "the  great  personage,'' c4.- 
abstract  and  unfounded  idea,  was  allowed  to  iv.. 
the  minutes  of  the  trial  long  enough  to  transcnk' 
considerable  portion  which  through  this  vm  cr- 
has  fallen  under  our  notice. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  two  days  the  unhappy- 
besought  a  prolongation  of  the  term.     "  The  Scv 
conceded  them  the  whole  of  the  following  dstj, 
no  more  (et  non  ultra)**     The  defence  of  Padilii^- 
presented  at  three  different  times :  the  first  porti':?2 
the  24th  of  July  1631,  "  which  was  admitted  irit: 
prejudice  to  the  power  of  later  presenting  tbe: 
mainder;"  a  second,  on  the  ISth  of  April  1652;  £ 
the  last,  on  the  10th  of  May  of  the  same  year.  P»^ 
remained  therefore  in  arrest  about  two  years.  C-* 
tainly  a  shameful  delay  for  an  innocent  man;  f^ 
compared  with  the  precipitation  employed  in  the& 
of  Mora  and  Piazza,  in  which  alone  their  suff<^' 
were  protracted,  such  slowness  appears  a  moo^t^'' 
instance  of  partiality. 

This  fresh  fabrication  of  Piazza  suspended^' 
few  days  the  execution  of  their  sentence;  dap- 
of  false  hopes,  together  with  new  and  cruel  to'^ 
and  new  and  melancholy  examinations.  TheM? 
of  the  Tribunal  was  commissioned  to  receire  iz^  ^ 
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cresy^  and  without  the  presence  of  a  notary,  a  new 
^position  from  Piazza;  and  this  time  it  was  the 
:cused  himself  who,  by  means  of  his  advocate,  pro- 
moted this  interview,  giving  it  to  be  understood  that 
e  liad  yet  something  more  to  divulge  relative  to 
tlie  great  personage."  He  probably  thought  that. 
^iild  he  succeed  in  drawing  into  this  net — ^this  net  so 
oracious  of  prey  and  so  jealous  of  its  loss— a  large 
sli;  this  fish,  in  escaping,  would  make  so  large  a  rent 
tiat  the  little  ones  might  escape  at  the  same  time. 
^xid  as  among  the  various  conjectures  which  had  been 
irculated  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the  people 
elative  to  the  horrible  attempt  of  the  18th  of  May,  it 
lad  been  suggested  that  the  perpetrators  were  certain 
Spanish  officers,  the  miserable  fabricator  discovered 
something  upon  which  he  might  base  his  story.  The 
circumstance  of  Fadilla  being  the  son  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Castle,  and  having  therefore  a  power- 
ful protector,  who  to  assist  his  son  would  have  been 
able  to  annul  the  trial,  was  probably  what  determined 
Piazza  to  name  him  rather  than  another,  unless  he 
were  the  sole  Spanish  officer  the  unfortunate  chanced 
to  know  even  by  name.  After  the  interview,  he  was 
called  upon  judicially  to  confirm  his  statement.  In  a 
former  deposition,  he  had  said  that  the  Barber  would 
never  mention  to  him  who  "  this  great  personage" 
was.  Now  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  contrary, 
and  to  diminish  in  some  degree  the  contradiction  he 
said  that  the  Barber  had  not  immediately  named  him. 
At  length  he  told  me,  after  the  space  of  four  or  five  days, 
that  ''  this  great  personage"  was  a  certain  Padiglia, 
whose  name  I  do  not  exactly  recollect,  although  he 
told  it  me;  I  know  however,  and  recollect  perfectly, 

pa 
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tbftt  he  said  this  was  the  son  of  the  Si^nor  Csstu. 
of  the  Caitle  of  MUan."  Not  only  did  lie  den j  kji 
received  money  from  the  Barber,  but  eTen  pro*'^ 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  Barber  liad  receii 
any  from  Padilla. 

This  deposition  was  signed  by  Piazza,  and  the  /.  J 
of  the  Tribunal  was  immediately  deapatcrlied  to  c. 
municate  with  the  GroYemor,  as  the  trial  infersj^ : 
and  no  doubt  to  inquire  whether  he  would  coa?r 
to  Padilla,  who  was  a  captain  of  horse,  and  thes 
Montferraty  being  consigned  over  to  civil  aathorr 
The  judge  having  returned,  and  havingc  imiDeiiu!^ 
procured  Piazia's  confirmation  of  his  deposition,  a-rti. 
attacked  the  unhappy  Mora.    Upon  the  attempt  be  j. 
made  to  induce  him  to  say  that  he  had  promised  mc>£/ 
to  the  Commissioner,  and  confided  to  him  that  the' 
was  some  **  great  personage,^'  and  later  told  him  wl 
this  was,  he  replied,  ''  This  wiU  neyer  be  ptored" 
never  in  eternity;  if  I  knew  this  I  would  say  so,  r: 
my  conscience.*'    The  prisoners  are  again  confronted 
and  Piazza  is  asked  whether  it  is  true  that  Mora  p?- 
mised  him  money,  *^  declaring  that  all  this  was  doar 
by  order  and  command  of  Padiglia,  son  of  the  S^nor 
CasteUano  of  Milan."     Padilla's  advocate  obsota 
here,  with  great  reason,  that,  by  thus  confronting  ikt 
prisoners.  Mora  was  informed  of  all  that  the  judga 
wished  him  to  say.''     In  fact,  without  this,  and  similir 
means,  they  would  certainly  never  have  succeeded  is 
making  him  name  this  perscmage.     Torture  mght 
have  rendered  him  a  liar,  but  not  a  conjurer. 

Piazza  maintained  what  he  had  deposed.  ^'  And 
you  can  say  thisf  exclaimed  Mora.  "Yes, lean 
say  it,  for  it  is  the  truth,"  returned  the  impmdoic 
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i^'^azsa;  ''it  is  for  this  you  see  me  here;  you  know 

y^'ery  well  that  you  told  me  this,  standing  at  the  door 

^.,.f  your  shop."     Mora,  who  had  hoped  by  means  of 

...,.,^is  advocate  to  prove  his  innocence,  now  foreseeing 

nat  fresh  tortures  would  extort  a  fresh  confession  from 

_  ..uim,  had  not  even  strength  to  oppose  once  more  truth 

,  ,.o  falsehood.    He  merely  replied, "  Patience !  through 

.  .  /ou  I  shall  die." 

In  fact.  Piazza  is  again  remanded,  and  being  again 

^ordered  **  to  speak  the  truth,"  has  scarcely  replied, 

^  /*  My  Lord,  1  have  spoke  it,"  before  he  is  menaced 

^with  torture;  "  which  shall  always  be  done  without 

prejudice  to  what  has  been  proved  and  confessed,  and 

"  not  otherwise."     This  was  a  customary  form :  but  the 

'  fact  of  its  being  now  applied  shews  how  completely 

"  their  rage  to  condemn  the  prisoners  had  deprived  the 

'  judges  of  all  power  of  reflection.     How  was  it  pos* 

sible  that  the  confession  of  having  instigated  Piazza  to 

the  crime  by  the  promise  of  money,  which  they  should 

^'    both  of  them   receive  from  Padilla,  should  not  be 

'    prejudicial  to  Mora's  confession,  in  which  he  declares 

-*    himself  to  have  been  induced  by  Piazza  to  join  in  the 

^     crime  through  the  hope  of  gaining  something  by  his 

'     preservative? 

'  Being  subjected  to  the  torture  he  immediately  con- 
^  firmed  all  that  the  Commissioner  had  said;  but  this 
not  being  enough  for  the  judges,  he  said  that,  in 
fact,  Padilla  had  proposed  that  he  should  anoint  "  the 
doors  and  locks,"  promising  him  as  much  money  as 
he  should  desire,  and  having  given  as  much  as  he 
desired. 

We  who  experience  neither  terror  of  anointings, 
nor  rage  against  anointers,  can  clearly  see,  and  without 
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the  slightest  trouble,  from  whence  this  confesaon  ins 
proceeded,  and  how  it  has  been  brought  about  And 
were  it  necessary,  we  have  moreoyer  the  dedantioo 
of  the  one  who  made  it.  Among  the  mass  of  eridcDce 
which  Padilla's  advocate  succeeded  in  coUectmg^b 
the  testimony  of  a  Captain  Sebastiano  Gorim,  wb 
chanced  at  this  time  (it  is  not  known  for  what  cause; 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  same  place,  andwhoofan 
spoke  with  a  servant  belonging  to  the  Judge  of  tke 
Tribunal,  placed  as  guard  over  these  unhappy  men: 
the  following  is  his  deposition:  "  This  servant  tad  to 
me  at  the  very  moment  the  Barber  had  been  broo^ 
back  from  the  examination,  your  lordship  does  not 
perhaps  know  that  the  Barber  has  just  now  told  me, 
that  in  his  examination  he  has  given  out  the  name  of 
Signer  Don  Giovanni,  son  of  the  Signor  CasteUioo' 
Hearing  this  I  was  quite  confounded,  and  said,  is  this 
really  true?  and  the  servant  returned  that  it  was  true; 
but  that  it  was  also  true  that  the  Barber  protested  be 
had  never  spoken  to  a  single  Spaniard,  and  that,  eren 
were  Signor  Don  Giovanni  pointed  out,  he  shooU 
not  recognise  him.  And  the  servant  added,  I  asked 
him,  therefore,  why  he  had  denounced  this  gentleman' 
And  he  replied,  that  he  had  denounced  him  because 
he  had  heard  speak  of  him,  and  that  he  employed  in 
his  replies  every  thing  he  had  heard  or  what  came  to 
his  lips/'  This  deposition — and  Heaven  be  praised 
for  it! — ^was  of  great  service  to  FadiUa;  but  can  wf 
believe  that  the  judges  who  had  placed,  or  allowed  to 
be  placed,  as  guard  over  Mora  a  servant  of  this  judge, 
so  active  and  full  of  so  investigating  a  spirit,  shoaU 
only  have  learned  long  after,  and  then  acddentaUj, 
from  the  mouth  of  a  witness  these  words  which  earned 
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such  conviction  with  them — words  spoken  without 
hope — a  moment  after  that  strange  declaration  which 
had  been  extorted  from  him  by  torture? 

Amongst  other  things,  this  relation  between  the 
Milanese  barber  and  the  Spanish  cavalier  appeared 
strange  even  to  the  judges  themselves;  and  they 
therefore  demanded  who  had  been  the  mediator:  at 
first  Mora  declared  that  it  had  been  one  of  PadiUa's 
dependents,  and  described  his  appearance  and  dress ; 
but  pressed  to  name  him,  he  said,  ^'  Don  Fietro  di 
Saragozza.'^  This,  at  least,  was  an  imaginary  per- 
sonage. 

The  judges  instituted — after  Morals  execution,  of 
course — the  most  minute  and  persevering  search  re- 
garding this  individual.  Soldiers  and  officers,  com- 
prising the  Commandant  himself,  Don  Francesco  de 
Vargas,  who  had  succeeded  to  Fadilla's  father;  but 
no  one  had  ever  heard  speak  of  such  a  person. 
Finally,  they  discovered  in  the  prison  of  the  Fodest4], 
a  Fietro  Yerdeno,  a  native  of  Saragozza,  accused  of 
theft.  This  man  was  examined,  and  he  declared 
that  at  this  time  he  was  at  Naples;  he  was  put 
to  the  torture,  and  still  maintained  his  statement; 
there  was  no  more  said  about  this  Don  Fietro  di 
Saragozza. 

Ever  pursued  by  firesh  questions.  Mora  added,  that 
he  had  afterwards  made  the  proposal  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, who  had  also  received  money,  "  from  I  know 
not  whom.''  And  assuredly  he  did  hot  know;  but 
the  judges  insisted  upon  knowing.  The  miserable 
man  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  named  a  certain  in- 
dividual who  was  unhappily  only  too  real  a  person,  a 
certain  Giulio  Sanguinetti,  a  banker — '^  the  first  per- 
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son  who  occurred  to  the  man  who  &bricated  daoQ^ 
pain/'  * 

Piazza,  who  had  all  alonp  denied  receiving  moDey, 
interrogated  anew,  immediately  said,  'yes.'  (Ike 
reader  will  perhaps  recollect  better  than  the  judges, 
that  when  the  Commissioner's  house  was  searched, 
there  was  found  even  less  money  than  at  Mora's— that 
is  to  say  none  at  all).  He  therefore  said  that  he  had 
received  his  money  from  a  banker;  and  thejudgo 
not  having  named  Sanguinettii  Piazza  named  another 
— Girolamo  Turcone.  Both  bankers,  and  their  various 
agents,  were  arrested,  examined,  and  put  to  the  tor- 
ture; but  standing  firm  to  their  denial,  they  vera 
finally  released. 

On  the  Slst  of  July  were  communicated  to  Fiaia 
and  Mora  the  acts  which  followed  the  renewal  of  the 
trial,  and  another  term  of  two  days  was  granted  them 
for  their  defence.  Both  one  and  the  other  selected 
this  time  an  advocate,  probably  by  the  counsel  ot 
those  who  had  been  officially  assigned  them. 

On  the  2dd  of  the  same  month  Padilla  was  arrested; 
that  is,  according  to  the  statement  in  his  defence,  be 
was  informed  by  the  Commissary-general  of  Cavah^i 
that  by  order  of  Spinola,  he  should  deliver  bimsfii 
up  as  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Pomate,  which  he  did> 
His  father — as  we  learn  from  the  defence  itsetf- 
solicited,  by  means  of  his  lieutenant  and  secretarv; 
the  suspension  of  Piazza's  and  Mora's  sentence  unm 
after  they  had  been  confronted  with  Don  Giovanni. 
He  received  as  reply,  that  "  the  sentence  could  no* 
be  suspended,  because  the  people  were  clamoroas 
f  here  then  is  named  this  "  civium  order  frss* 

•  Quorum  cajpUojJingenU  inter  doloretgemitutque  oecwrmnt.  Lit.  «^'* 
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Jubeniium:^'  the  only  time  they  were  able,  without 
confessing  a  horrible  and  contemptible  deference,  for 
now  the  question  was  the  execution  of  a  judgment, 
not  the  judgment  itself.  But  was  it  only  at  this 
moment  that  the  people  began  to  clamour?  or  was  it 
now  that  the  judges  first  paid  attention  to  their  cries? 
^'  But  in  any  case  the  Signor  Don  Francesco  must  not 
lose  courage,  for  infamous  people,  such  as  are  these 
two  criminals,  cannot  by  their  words  injure  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Signor  Don  Giovanni.'^  And  yet  the 
words  of  these  two  *  infamous '  men  were  of  authority 
as  regarded  each  other!  And  the  judges  had  so  often 
pronounced  them  Hruth!'  ''And  thus,"  concludes 
the  deposition  of  the  said  secretary,  *'  we  returned  to 
the  Signor  Castellano,  and  related  to  him  what  had 
passed;  he  said  no  more,  but  remained  mortally 
afflicted.  His  despair  was  so  profound,  that  he  died 
a  few  days  afterwards.'^ 

The  infernal  sentence  decreed  that,  placed  upon  a 
car,  the  doomed  men  should  be  conducted  to  the  place 
of  execution;  that  they  should  be  gashed  with  a  hot 
iron,  during  their  progress ;  hare  the  right  hand  struck 
off  before  Mora's  shop ;  have  their  bones  broken  on 
the  wheel;  be  bound  alive  to  the  wheel,  and  raised 
from  the  ground,  and  at  the  end  of  six  hours  be  put 
to  death;  that  their  bodies  should  be  burnt,  and  their 
ashes  be  cast  into  the  river;  that  the  house  of  Mora 
should  be  demolished;  and  that  upon  its  site,  a  column 
should  be  erected,  called  the  Column  of  Infamy;  and 
that  all  building  upon  this  spot  should  be  for  ever 
prohibited.  And  if  anything  could  increase  our  horror, 
indignation,  and  compassion,  it  is  seeing  these  un- 
happy men,  after  such  a  sentence  has  been  signified 
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to  them,  confirming,  and  even  augmenting  their  ccs- 
fessions,  and  this  owing  to  the  very  same  causes  vhid 
had  in  the  first  instance  extorted  them.  The  hcf<e. 
not  yet  extinct  within  them,  of  escaping  death,  inc 
such  a  fearful  death !  the  violence  of  tortures,  whicL, 
in  comparison  with  this  monstrous  sentence,  almost 
appear  light,  but  present  and  irresistible,  caused  then 
to  repeat  their  former  falsehoods,  and  name  fre^i 
persons.  Thus,  by  means  of  their  impunity  scd 
torture,  these  judges  succeeded,  not  only  in  causing 
two  innocent  men  to  perish  by  a  fearful  deadi,  bui 
caused  them,  as  £u:  as  lay  in  their  power,  to  dW 
guilty. 

In  Fadilla's  defence,  we  discover — and  it  is  a  con- 
solation—that they  declared  their  own  innocence,  and 
the  innocence  of  others,  as  soon  as  they  were  assured 
that  they  must  die,  and  that  they  would  have  co 
longer  to  reply.  The  captain  whom  we  have  ju^i 
quoted,  affirmed  that,  being  near  the  chapel  in  whicL 
PiazEa  had  been  placed,  he  heard  the  poor  man  making 
a  noise,  and  saying  that  he  was  assassinated  under  a 
promise  of  impunity,  and  that  he  refused  to  listen  to 
two  Capuchins,  who  came  desirous  of  preparing  him  fbi 
death.  '^ And  for  myself,^^  he  adds,  ''I  perceived  thac 
Piazza  had  hope  that  his  sentence  might  be  reversed 
—  and  I  therefore  hastened  to  him,  thinking  it  an  act 
of  charity  to  dispose  him  to  die  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God,  in  which  endeavours  I  may  truly  say  I  suc- 
ceeded ;  for  the  fathers  did  not  go  the  right  v^ay  to 
work,  as  I  did,  in  assuring  him  that  I  had  never  seen 
or  even  heard  of  the  Senate  ever  having  revoked  such 
a  sentence,  especially  after  condemnation.  In  short, 
I  spoke  so  much  that  he  grew  calm;  and  then,  heaving 
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some  sighs,  said,  how  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
accuse  so  many  innocent  persons/'     He,  as  well  as 
Mora,  drew  up,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two  Capu- 
chins, a  formal  retractation  of  all  the  accusations  which 
hope  or  pain  had  extorted  from  them.     They  both 
supported  this  lingering  execution,  or  rather  this  series 
and  variety  of  executions,  with  a  fortitude  which,  in 
men  so  often  vanquished  by  the  fear  of  death  and  suf- 
fering; in  men  who  died  victims,  not  in  some  noble 
cause,  but  through  a  miserable  accident,  through  an 
absurd  error,  and  through  weak  and  cowardly  lies;  in 
men  who,  becoming  infamous,  would  remain  obscure, 
and  who  could  only  oppose  to  the  public  execration 
the  sentiment  of  innocence,  which  they  had  so  often 
denied;  in  men  who  had  families,  wives,  and  children; 
with  a  fortitude,  we  say,  which  in  such  men  it  would 
be  impossible  to  understand,  did  we  not  know  of  re- 
signation— this  gift,  which  in  the  midst  of  the  injustice 
of  men,  manifests  the  justice  of  God,  and  which,  in 
the  midst  of  chastisements,  be  they  what  they  may,  is 
the  gage  not  alone  of  pardon,  but  of  reward.     Both 
one  and  the  other  never  ceased  affirming  until  the 
very  last,  until  they  were  bound  upon  the  wheel,  that 
they  accepted  this  death  in  expiation  of  those  crimes 
which  they  had  in  truth  committed.     To  accept  what 
they  could  not  refuse!      These  words  may  appear 
senseless  to  those  who  in  things  regard  solely  the 
material  effect;  but  they  are  full  of  a  clear  and  pro- 
found sense  to  him  who  considers,  or  who,  without 
considering,  comprehends  that  in  a  determination  that 
which  is  the  most  difficult,  and,  in  reality,  the  most 
important,  the  conviction  of  the  mind;  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  will  is  equally  difficult,  equally  im- 
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portant,  whether  the  effect  depend  or  not  npoai^: 
— whether  it  consist  in  the  consent  or  dioice. 

As  we  have  hefore  obserTed^  yre  shall  hot  sEr: 
mention  the  other  trials^  and  merely  treat  of  sxi. 
relate  to  the  trial  of  Padilla»  that  is,  to  the  ::- 
which  from  the  importance  of  the  accu8ati<»i,  b- 
principal  one,  and  which  as  well  as  from  its  ssr: 
and  issue  becomes  the  touchstone  for  all  tlie  oto 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Thk  two  scissar-grinders,  unfortunately  accused  by 
Piazza^  and  afterwards  by  Mora^  had  been  imprisoned 
since  the  I27th  of  June;  but  had  not  been  confronted 
Mrith  either  one  or  the  other,  nor  even  examined,  until 
after  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  which  took  place 
on  the  Ist  of  August.     On  the  11th,  the  father  was 
examined;  and  the  following  day,  being  put  to  the 
torture  upon  the  sole  pretext  of  contradiction  and 
improbability,  he  confessed  or  rather  he  invented  a 
history,  changing  like  Piazza  the  colouring  of  real 
circumstances.     These  men  were  like  spiders,  which 
attach  their  thread  to  something  solid,  and  then  work 
in  the  air.     There  was  found  upon  him  a  phial  con- 
taining an  opiate  given  him,  and  also  composed  in  his 
bouse  by  his  friend  Baruello;  he  said  this  was  ''a 
liquor  to  destroy  people  with;**  an  extract  of  toads 
and  serpents,  together  with  "  certain  powders,  the 
ingredients  of  which   I   do   not  precisely  know.'' 
Besides  Baruello,  he  named  as  their  accomplices  cer- 
tain individuals  of  their  mutual  acquaintance;  and  as 
the  chief,  Padilla.     The  judges  would  have  liked  to 
connect  this  history  with  that  of  the  two  men  whom 
they  had  assassinated,  and  therefore  demanded  from 
him  whether  he  had  not  received  "  ointments  and 
money''  from  Piazza  and  Mora.     If  he  had  simply 
denied  this,  they  would  have  applied  torture;  but  this 
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he  preTented  by  his  singular  reply:  ^^Xo^r 
that  is  not  true;  but  should  you  subject  me  t 
because  I  have  denied  this  particular,  I  shaL : 
strained  to  say  that  it  is  true,  although  k  j^   I 
They  could  now  no  longer,  without  too  opsn- 
of  all  justice  and  humanity,  essay  a  meaas,  tbf  ^> 
of  which  was  so  solemnly  announced  to  theii^'-^ 
hand. 

He  was  condemned  to  the  same  death.  A^^ 
intimation  of  his  sentence,  being  again  pat  '^  1 
torture,  he  accused  another  banker,  tog^k?*' 
several  other  individuals.  In  the  chapel,  asc  cl 
gibbet,  he  retracted  every  thing. 

Piazza  and  Mora  had  also  calumniated  Ga^^^^ 
son  of  this  scissar-grinder.  He  certainly  cs^^'^ 
one  fault,  but  the  fault  is  confessed  by  hiissc: 
such  a  moment,  and  with  such  a  sentiment,  tb: 
yery  fault  appears  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  aod 
rectitude  of  his  whole  life.  In  the  midst  of  tar  J 
in  the  very  face  of  death,  his  words  were  iii 
beautiful  than  those  of  a  strong  man,  they  were  UJ 
of  a  martyr.  Not  having  been  able  to  render  bi 
calumniator,  either  of  himself  or  others,  the  jHl 
condemned  him  (we  do  not  perceive  under  wh£p 
text)  as  convicted;  and  after  sentence  was  pnmooK^ 
he  was  questioned,  as  usual,  whether  he  were  g^ 
of  other  crimes,  and  who  were  his  accomplices  in -J 
crime  for  which  he  was  condemned.  To  the  ii 
question,  he  replied,  '^  I  have  committed  neither  ti^ 
nor  other  crimes;  I  die,  because  once,  whemBS^' 
with  anger,  I  gave  one  of  my  felloMrs  a  bIowi£-> 
eye."  To  the  second,  he  replied,  "  I  have  no  a«« 
plices,  because  I  always  attended  to  my  own  t&^\ 
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.-  if  I  liave  not  done  this  deed,  I  can  have  no  accom- 

es.*'     Being  menaced  with  torture,  he  said,  "Your 

Isliip  may  do  what  pleases  you,  I  will  never  say 

1 1  have  done  what  I  have  not  done;  I  do  not  wish 

^amn  my  soul;  and  it  is  better  that  here  I  should 

iure  three  or  four  hours  of  torture,  than  go  to  hell, 

lere  I  should  suffer  eternally/*     Being  put  to  the 

•ture,  he  exclaimed  in  the  first  moment,  "Ah,  Lord! 

aave  done  nothing;  I  am  assassinated ! '*     He  then 

-ded,  "  These  torments  will  soon  cease;  but  in  the 

Vver  -world  they  will  never  cease."     The  torture  was 

radually  increased,  until  it  reached  the  last  stage, 

ad  together  with  the  torture  were  repeated  pressing 

ij  unctions  to  speak  the  truth.     He  always  replied, 

'  1  have  already  spoken  it;  I  wish  to  save  my  soul. 

.  tell  you  that  I  will  not  burden  my  conscience;  I  have 

lone  nothing.'' 

We  cannot  here  avoid  reflecting  that,  had  the  same 
sentiments  inspired  Piazza  with  the  same  constancy, 
poor  Mora  would  have  remained  tranquilly  in  his 
shop,  in  the  midst  of  his  family;  and  that,  like  him, 
'  this  youth,  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  compas- 
sion, and  many  other  innocent  people,  would  have 
never  even  imagined   the  frightful  fate   they  had 
escaped.     Even  he  himself,  perhaps — who  knows? 
For  certainly,  to  have  condemned  him,  without  an 
avowal  on  his  own  part,  upon  such  slight  evidence, 
'   and  when,  through  default  of  others'  confession,  the 
'    crime  itself  was  a  mere  conjecture,  it  would  have 
'    been  necessary  to  violate  still  more  openly,  still  more 
^    audaciously,  every  principle  of  justice  and  every  re- 
'    gulation  of  law.    At  all  events,  they  could  not  have 
condemned  him  to  a  more  monstrous  death;  at  least 
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they  would  not  have  condemned  him  to  saSer  t  z 
company  with  one  whom,  gazing  npon^  he  mmi  e^ 
excbiim:  *' I  have  conducted  him  here!  Hoviss:' 
horrors  were  occasioned  by  weakness — ^what  dolsr 
— ^by  the  rage,  the  perfidy,  of  those  who,  r^ardni*  - 
a  calamity,  as  a  defeat,  the  discovery  of  no  crimis^' 
tempted  this  human  weakness  with  an  ill^al  &: 
fraudulent  promise." 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  solemn  ad  tj 
which  a  similar  promise  was  made  to  Bamello,  x:- 
have  also  mentioned  our  intention  of  shewini:  '^' 
different  case  which  the  judges  made  oat  of  i^ 
Chiefly  on  this  account  we  will  briefly  relate  the  sar 
of  this  victinu  Being  vaguely  accused,  as  we  hsH 
seen,  first  by  Piazza,  as  being  an  accomplice  of  Man 
after  by  Mora,  as  being  an  accomplice  of  Pisxc 
and  then  by  both,  as  having  received  money  ix 
smearing  the  ointment  composed  by  Mora  of  certab 
filth,  and  even  worse  (a  circumstance  which  they  a» 
menced  by  denying);  and  also  by  Migliavaeca,  3! 
having  himself  compounded  an  ointment  of  wcr^e 
ingredients  than  filth;  and  lastly,  being  accused  of  aE 
these  things,  as  though  they  constituted  one  crime;  k 
denied  the  charge,  and  bravely  endured  the  torturer 

Whilst  his  cause  was  pending,  a  priest  (who  v£ 
another  of  the  witnesses  cited  by  Padilla)  besoogiEt 
by  one  of  Baruello's  relatives,  recommended  him  ts 
the  attention  of  an  attorney  of  the  Senate;  who  Ubs 
came  and  informed  the  priest  that  the  object  of  lii^ 
solicitude  was  sentenced  to  death,  with  all  the  horrihie 
accompaniments  which  we  have  seen;  telling  his, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  that  "  the  Senate  ctmsd 
upon  procuring  impunity  icom  his  Excellency/'   Be 
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also  charged  the  priest  to  go  to  Baniello^  and  endea- 
Tour  to  persuade  him  to  speak  the  truth;  "  since  the 
Senate  desires  to  know  the  cause  of  this  business,  and 
imagines  it  may  be  learned  from  this  man/'  After 
haying  condemned  him;  after  these  executions! 

Bamello  having  heard  the  cruel  intelligence  and 
the  proposition^  said,  ^'  and  they  wish  to  do  with  me 
what  they  have  done  with  the  Commissioner!''  The 
priest  having  said  that  the  promise  appeared  to  him 
sincere,  Baruello  commenced  his  history  —  that  a 
certain  person  (who  was  dead)  had  conducted  him  to 
the  Barber's  house;  and  that  this  person,  raising  a 
curtain  which  concealed  an  opening  in  the  wall,  had 
introduced  him  into  a  large  hall  where  were  many 
persons  assembled,  among  whom  was  Fadilla.  To 
the  priest,  who  felt  himself  under  no  obligation  to 
discover  criminals,  this  appeared  a  strange  thing;  and 
he  even  interrupted  Baruello,  warning  him  not  to 
lose  body  and  soul  together,  and  then  withdrew. 
Baruello  accepted  the  impunity,  improved  his  story, 
and  appearing  the  1 1th  of  September  before  his  judges, 
related  to  them  that  a  fencing-master  (who  was  un- 
fortunately alive)  had  told  him  that  there  was  a  good 
opportunity  of  getting  rich  by  doing  Fadilla  a  service; 
that  he  then  conducted  him  to  the  square  of  the  castle, 
where  Padilla  himself  and  several  others  made  their 
appearance;  that  Padilla  had  immediately  invited  him 
to  become  one  of  those  who  anointed  under  his  orders, 
and  thus  avenge  the  insults  offered  to  Don  Gonzalo 
de  Cordova,  upon  his  departure  from  Milan;  and  that 
he  had  given  him  money,  and  a  smaU  vase  of  this 
deadly  ointment.  To  say  that  in  this  story  —  the 
commencement  of  which  we  have  merely  given — there 
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were  many  improbabilities^  would  not  be . :. 
justice;  it  was  one  tissue  of  extravagance,  8$  i^^, 
has  been  able  to  see  from  this  single  speose^  J 
probabilities  the  judges  themselyes  discoTe:  id 
certain  contradictions  moreover;  for  whictns^ 
after  various  questions,  followed  by  replies  v-  -  ^ 
confused  the  business  still  more,  the  jucct^  ^ 
"  that  he  should  explain  himself  better,  if  i^* 
to  draw  any  certainty  from  his  words/'  Vher:^ 
whether  as  a  stratagem,  or  whether  he  wasbr^J 
seized  with  a  fit  of  madness,  for  which  there  «j^ 
too  sufficient  cause,  he  began  to  tremble,  tD  ^> 
about,  to  cry  for  help,  and  to  throw  himself  ap- 
floor,  endeavouring  to  conceal  himself  under  a-' 
He  was  conjured,  soothed,  and  stimulated,  to  v* 
He  commenced  another  history,  in  which  be  -- 
duced  enchanters  and  circles,  magical  words,  at- 
devil,  whom  he  had  acknowledged  as  his  mistff'  ■ 
our  own  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  obser^^-^ 
he  declared  fresh  things;  and  that,  amoDgotb^'- 
retracted  all  he  had  said  about  avenging  thcoisf^: 
shewn  to  Don  Gonzalo,  and  asserted  instead ;' 
Padilla*s  object  was  to  render  himself  master  o^i- 
and  that  he  had  promised  to  make  him  one  of  ^'<^ 
officers.  After  many  questions,  the  examin^^' ' 
closed,  if  it  merit  the  name  of  examination;  w^ 
three  others  followed,  in  which,  being  toldtb»^' 
an  assertion  was  improbable,  and  that  another^*' 
credible,  he  replied,  that  in  fact  the  first  timekf> 
not  spoken  the  truth,  or  given  any  kindof  cxpl*"**. 
whatsoever;  and  the  deposition  of  MigUavacc»f^*^ 
he  was  accused  of  having  distributed  ointmen'* 
number  of  people,  of  whom  he  had  not  spd^ 
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confession;  being  represented  to  him  not  less  than 
five  times^  he  always  replied  that  it  was  not  true^  and 
the  judges  always  passed  on  to  something  else.  The 
reader  who  recollects  how^  at  the  first  improbability 
which  the  judges  imagined  they  discovered  in  Piazza's 
deposition^  they  threatened  to  revoke  the  impunity; 
and  how  at  the  first  addition  which  he  made  to  this 
deposition^  at  the  first  fact  alleged  against  him  by 
Mora,  and  denied  by  him^  they  in  reality  revoked 
it^  "  for  not  having  spoken  the  entire  truth  as  he  had 
promised;"  the  reader  will  now  perceive,  still  more 
clearly,  if  that  be  needful,  wherefore  they  would 
rather  deceive  the  Governor  than  request  authority 
from  him,  and  wherefore  they  had  made  a  promise 
in  words,  and  of  words  to  this  Piazza,  who  should  be 
the  first  sacrifice  offered  up  to  the  popular  fury  and 
to  their  own. 

Do  we,  perhaps,  mean  to  imply  that  it  would  have 
been  just  to  maintain  this  impunity?  No,  God  pre- 
serve us  from  such  a  thing!  That  would  have  been 
the  same  as  saying  that  this  man  had  given  true  evi- 
dence. We  would  merely  observe  that  it  was  as 
violently  withdrawn  as  it  had  been  illegally  promised, 
and  that  one  was  the  consequence  of  the  other.  For 
the  rest  we  can  only  repeat  that  they  could  do  no  just 
thing  in  that  course  which  they  had  chosen;  they 
could  only  retrace  their  steps  whilst  they  had  yet  time. 
The  judges  had  no  more  right  to  sell  this  impunity 
to  Piazza — setting  aside  the  want  of  power— than  a 
robber  has  the  right  to  give  a  traveller  his  life:  it  is 
his  duty  to  leave  it  him. 

What  might  have  been  the  issue  of  this  promise 
given  to  Baruello,  we  cannot  tell,  for  the  unfortunate 
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man  died  of  the  plague  on  the  18th  of  S(|e? 
that  is,  the  day  after  he  had  with  greit  er.- 
home  the  being  confironted  with  the  feadiig-^ 
Carlo  y edano.   But  when  he  felt  his  end  9fp^ 
he  said  to  a  gaoler  who  attended  him,  zai^*- 
another  of  the  witnesses  cited  by  Padillay"<lA^* 
favour  to  tell  the  Signor  Podesti,  that  all  thos*^^ 
I  have  accused,  I  have  accused  wroBgfbllT;  ^ 
is  it  true  that  I  have  received  money  from  tlie  i^ 
the  Signor  Castellano,— I  feel  that  I  shall  die  r^ 
sickness.    I  pray  those  whom  I  have  wtgd^^- 
cused  to  pardon  me;  and  I  beseech  yea  to  tell'^^ 
the  Signor  Podest^  even  if  I  recover.  Andlla^ 
immediately/'  pursues  the  witness,  **  to  repM^*-- 
Signor  Podesta  all  that  Baruello  had  told  w^'' 

This  retractation  might  avail  something  to  Ps^- 
but  Vedano,  who  until  then  had  been  alooe  vp- 
by  Baruello,  was  horribly  tortured  that  samed?-  ^ 
was,  however,  able  to  resist  the  torture;  andtas^ 
—in  prison,  of  course— until  the  middle  of  Jtfsr 
in  the  following  year.    He  was  the  only  one  amflK- 
these  unhappy  victims  who  was  in  reality  icq^^ 
with  Padilla,  for  he  had  twice  fenced  with  hima= 
castle;  and  it  was  this  very  circumstance^  ^^ * 
that  had  suggested  to  Baruello  the  idea  cl  v^ 
him  play  a  part  in  his  fable.     Baruello  had  M*"^ 
ever,   accused  him  of  having   either  coaif^ 
spread,  or  distributed  deadly  ointments;  butoe?- 
being  the  mediator  between   Padilla  and  v0^. 
The  judges  could  not  therefore  condemn  ^^  , 
a  man  who  was  thus  accused,  without  injoH^, 
cause  of  the  Signor;  and  it  was  most  probvur 
circumstance  which  saved  him.     He  was  b^^  * 
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questioned  until  after  the  first  examination  of  Fadilla, 
and  Padilla's  acquittal  brought  with  it  his. 

Padilla  was  conducted  from  the  castle  of  Fizzighet* 
tone,  whither  he  had  been  transferred,  to  Milan,  on 
the  10th  of  January  in  the  year  1631,  and  placed  in 
the  prison  of  the  Minister  of  Justice.      He  was  ex- 
amined the  same  day.     And  were  a  proof  required 
that  these  very  judges  were  able  to  question  without 
deceit,  without  lies   and  without  violence,  without 
discovering  improbabilities  where  there  were  none, 
contenting  themselves  with  reasonable  answers,  and 
admitting,  even  in  a  cause  of  poisonous  anointing, 
that  an  accused  might  speak  the  truth,  even  when 
saying  'no,'  we  should  find  it  in  this  examination, 
and  other  proofs  also  in  the  two  succeeding  exami- 
nations to  which  Padilla  was  subjected. 

The  only  two  prisoners  who  had  asserted  that  they 
had  conferred  with  him,  were  Mora  and  Baruello; 
they  had  even  indicated  the  time;  the  former  in  a 
somewhat  vague  manner,  the  latter  more  precisely. 
The  judges  therefore  demanded  from  Padilla  at  what 
time  he  had  gone  to  the  camp?  he  mentioned  the  day; 
they  asked  from  what  place  he  had  departed  for  the 
camp?  from  Milan,  he  replied^*  whether  he  had  ever 
returned  to  Milan  during  that  interval?'  *  only  once, 
and  then  for  a  single  day.'  This  did  not  agree  with 
a  single  epoch  invented  by  the  unfortunate  men. 
Upon  this  they  told  him,  without  threats,  and  with  a 
friendly  manner,  that  he  should  reflect  whether  he 
had  not  chanced  to  be  at  Milan  at  such  and  such  an 
epoch;  each  time  he  replied  *no,^  always  referring  to 
his  former  replies.  They  next  came  to  persons  and 
places.     They  ask  him  whether  he  had  known  a  cer- 
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tain  bombardier  named  Pontana,  he  visTr:- 

father-in-law,  and  Baraello  had  named  bi&s' 

one  of  those  present  at  the  first  cooiexa^ 

replied  'yes;'  whether  he  knew  Vedano/ye^^^' 

Whether  he  knew  the  Vedra  i^  Ct/teis,^ 

hostel  of  the   '  Six  Bobbers/   it  was  to  d^^ 

that  Mora  affirmed  Padilla  had  come,  coodsc:^- 

Don  Pietro  di  Saragossa,  to  propose  the  poKc:^  | 

Milan  to  him.     He  replied  that  he  did  set  ^ 

either  the  street  or  hostel,  except  by  wne.  ^i 

asked  whether  he  knew  this  Don  Pietro  diSr-:- 

him  he  did  not  know;  it  was  not  possihle  ^ 

should.     They  questioned  him  regarding  t»o- 

duals  dressed  in  the  Prench  style,  and  t^^- 

another  dressed  as  a  priest;  people  whom  ^-^ 

described  as  haying  come  with  Padills  to  ^^^ 

ence  in  the  Castle-square;  he  did  not  knov  of  ^'' 

they  spoke. 

In  the  second  examination,  which  va&  ^^ ' 
which  took  place  in  January,  they  quesdone^^  -^ 
concerning  Mora,  Migliavacca,  and  Baraelb,'^ 
ceming  the  interviews  he  had  had  with  the©  • 
money  that  had  been  given,  and  the  promises  - 
had  been  made;  but  without  as  yet  spealoi^^^ 
of  the  plot  to  which  all  this  referred.  He  ^f 
that  he  had  never  had  to  do  with  these  people>^ 
he  had  never  even  heard  them  named;  and^ 
peated  that  he  had  never  chanced  to  be  in^' 
those  different  epochs. 

After  more  than  three  months,  consumed  i»  ^ 
from  which,  as  might  be  expected,  not  4^  ^ 
advantage  was  gained,  the  Senate  decreed  '^^ 
should  be  accused  of  the  crime  alleged  9^ 
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that  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  should  be  made  known 

to  him,  and  assigned  him  a  certain  time  in  which  to 

prepare  his  defence.    In  execution  of  this  order,  he 

was  summoned  to  a  new  and  final  examination  on  the 

22d  of  May.    After  many  plain  questions,  regarding 

all  the  principal  points  of  accusation,  to  which  he 

always  replied  with  'no,'   and  for  the  most  part 

dryly  enough,  they  came  to  the  recital  of  the  fact, 

that  is,  they  frankly  mentioned  this  foolish  piece  of 

news  to  him,  or  rather  these  two  foolish  pieces  of 

news.     The  first,  that  he,  the  accused,  had  told  the 

barber  Mora,  **  near  the  hostel  of  the  Six  Robbers, 

that  he  should  make  an  ointment — and  that  he  should 

take  this  ointment  and  go  and  smear  the  walls  with 

it;''  and  that  as  recompense  he  had  given  him  many 

pistoles;  and  that  Don  Fietro  di  Saragozza,  by  his 

order,  had  afterwards  sent  the  said  Barber  to  fetch 

other  money  from  such  and  such  bankers.     But  this 

story  is  reasonable  in  comparison  with  the  other; 

which  is,  that  he,  the  accused,  having  sent  for  Stefano 

Baruello  to  the  Castle-square,  had  said  to  him,  ''Good 

day.  Signer  Baruello;  it  is  a  long  time  that  I  have 

desired  to  speak  with  you,*'  and  after  some  other 

compliments,  had  given  him  five-and-twenty  Venetian 

ducats,  and  a  vase  of  ointment,  saying  that  this  was 

some  of  the  ointment  made  in  Milan,  but  that  it  was 

not  perfect,  and  that  he  should  ''  take  lizards,  and 

toads,  and  white  wine,''  and  put  them  altogether  in  a 

pot,  and  *'  let  them  boil  very  slowly,  in  such  a  way 

that  these  animals  should  become  mad  before  they 

died."    That  a  priest,  whom  Baruello  had  declared 

to  be  a  Frenchman,  had  accompanied  the  accused, 

and  had  caused  "  a  being  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and 
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in  the  dress  of  a  pantaloon,"  to  appear,  and  bli. 
Bamello  acknowledge  him  as  his  master;  thtBrj. 
had  asked  who  this  was;  and  that  he  bdtty 
this  was  the  deyil;  and  diat  another  time, If- 
accused,  had  given  other  money  to  Bamello,  £^' 
mised  to  make  him  a  lieatenant  in  his  compiEj,: 
should  serve  him  well. 

At  this  point,  Verri  (so  tme  is  it,  that  a  sfsfts: 
intent  can  cause  even  the  most  noble  minis  u ' 
things  in  a  false  light,  even  after  they  have  oixa 
them  clearly),  Verri  thus  conclades:  "  Sod  j  - 
series  of  facts  deposed  against  the  son  of  t&e  (^ 
mandant,  which,  although  denied  by  all  the  po^ 
examined  (excepting  the  three  unfortunate  meOfV" 
Piazza  and  Baruello,  who  sacrificed  their  tniditi:'^ 
violence  of  torture),  served  as  a  foundatwn  to  - 
most  shameful  accusation/'  Now  the  reader  b^ 
and  Verri  has  himself  related,  that  of  tliese  tb 
two  had  been  induced  to  lie  throngh  the  flattei&-' 
impunity,  not  through  the  violence  of  torture. 

Having  heard  this  most  unworthy  nonsense,  Fs^ 
said,  "  Of  all   the  men  whom  your  lordship  i? 
named  to  me,  I  only  know  Fontana  and  Tegone  :^' 
was  the  surname  of  Vedano);  and  all  that  joorta^' 
ship  has  read  to  me  from  the  proceedings  of  tbein^ 
as  evidence  given  by  these  people,  is  the  p^ 
falsity  and  lie  that  haCs  ever  been  heard  in  tbi^  v»^ 
neither  is  it  to  be  believed  that  a  cavalier  each  « ^ 
should  either  perpetrate  or  imagine  anjtbiz^^*^^ 
famous  as  this;  and  I  pray  God  and  the  HolyMottff' 
if  these   things  are  true,  to  confound  me  ^^^ 
moment;  and  I  hope  that,  with  the  aid  of  God,IsD^ 
be  enabled  to  expose  the  falsity  of  these  idc°>  ^ 
that  it  will  be  proclaimed  to  the  world.'' 
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The  judges  replied,  for  the  sake  of  formality^  and 
Tv^ithout  pertinacity,  that  he  should  resolve  to  speak 
the   truth;  and  signified  to  him  the  decree  of  the 
Senate,  which  proclaimed  him  guilty  of  having  com* 
pounded  and  distributed  poisonous   ointment,   and 
having  enlisted  accomplices.     "  I  am  greatly  asto- 
nished," returned  he,  "  that  the  Senate  should  have 
come  to  so  grave  a  resolution,  seeing  and  discovering 
that  this  is  a  mere  imposture  and  falsehood,  directed 
not  only  against  me,  but  against  justice  itself.     How 
could  a  man  of  my  rank,  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  Majesty  and  in  defence  of  his  country, 
descended  from  men  who  have  lived  the  same  lives, 
have  done  or  thought  of  such  a  thing  which  would 
have  covered  both  them  and  himself  with  such  disgrace 
and  infamy?" 

It  is  delightful  to  hear  indignant  innocence  speak 
such  language;  but  it  fills  us  with  horror  to  recall 
that  innocence  which  before  these  same  men  became 
terrified,  confounded,  desperate,  a  liar  and  a  calum- 
niator; and  innocence  also  bold,  constant,  and  sincere, 
yet  equally  condemned. 

Fadilla  was  acquitted;  when,  we  do  not  precisely 
know,  but  certaiply  not  until  a  year  afterwards,  for 
his  last  defence  was  presented  in  May  163£.  And 
assuredly  this  acquittal  was  no  fiivour ;  but  did  not 
the  judges  perceive  that  by  this  very  circumstance 
they  themselves  declared  all  their  former  condemna- 
tions unjust  f  Acknowledging  that  Fadilla  had  never 
given  money  as  payment  to  these  imagined  anointers, 
did  they  remember  the  men  whom  they  had  con- 
demned for  having  received  money  from  him  to  that 
intent?    Did  they  recollect  having  said  to  Mora, 
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**  that  this  reason  was  far  more  probable  than  that  oi 
procuring  for  himself  a  sale  of  his  electuary,  and  more 
employment  for  the  Commissioner?"  Did  they  re- 
collect hoWy  in  the  following  examination,  when  be 
persisted  in  denying  the  crime,  they  had  said,  "  that. 
nevertheless,  it  was  the  truth?"  That  having  again 
denied  it  when  confronted  with  Piazza^  they  had  pd 
him  to  the  torture  to  make  him  confess  it,  and  ac^in 
put  him  to  the  torture,  that  this  first  confession  vtuck 
they  had  extorted  from  him  might  become  valid- 
That,  from  that  time  forth,  the  whole  proceeding"* 
turned  upon  this  supposition?  That  it  had  been  ex- 
pressly understood  in  all  the  examinations,  con£rmec 
in  all  the  replies,  as  the  cause  which  was  finally  &- 
covered  and  recognised  as  the  truth,  as  the  true  asd 
sole  cause  of  Piazza's  crime,  of  Mora's,  and  of  tlie 
crime  of  all  the  other  condemned  men?  That  the 
edict  published,  a  few  days  after  the  execution  oi 
Piazza  and  Mora,  by  command  of  the  High  Chan- 
cellor, with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  said  that  ^^ther 
had  reached  such  a  height  of  impiety  as  to  betray  for 
money  their  own  country?"  And  seeing  at  length 
this  cause  vanish  (for  in  the  trial  no  mention  is  ever 
made  of  other  money  than  Padilla's),  did  these  judges 
reflect  that  no  other  arguments  remained  bat  con- 
fessions, obtained  in  a  way  which  they  only  knev 
too  well,  and  retracted  between  the  sacrament  and 
death?  confessions  before  in  contradiction  with  each 
other,  now  discovered  to  be  in  contradiction  with  the 
facts?  Acquitting  as  innocent  the  chief,  would  they 
acknowledge  that  they  had  condemned  as  his  accom- 
plices innocent  men? 

Quite  the  contrary,  judging  at  least  from  pnhlic 
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ppearances;  the  monument  and  the  sentence  re- 
gained; the  fathers  who  had  been  condemned  by 
hese  sentences  were  branded  as  infamous;  the  children 
vho  had  been  thus  horribly  rendered  orphans,  still 
-  emained  legally  dispossessed  of  their  property.     And 
is  to  all  that  passed  in  these  judges'  hearts,  who  can 
enow  what  new  arguments,  a  voluntary  error,  already 
predisposed  against  evidence,  may  not  be  able  to 
resist?  an  error,  I  say,  become  more  dear  and  precious 
than  ever,  since  at  first  to  have  acknowledged  these 
men  as  innocent  would  have  deprived  the  judges  of  an 
opportunity  of  passing  sentence  of  death,  now  it  would 
have  been  a  declaration  of  their  own  fearful  guilt;  and 
the  frauds  and  violations  of  the  law,  which  they  knew 
they  had  committed,  but  which  they  wished  to  believe 
justified  by  the  discovery  of  impious  and  dreadful 
malefactors,  would  not  alone  have  reappeared  in  their 
naked  and  ugly  aspect  of  fraud  and  violation  of  the 
law,  but  would  also   appear  as  the  producers  of  a 
horrible  murder.     Finally,  an  error  supported  and 
fortified  by  an   ever  powerful  authority,    although 
often  a  fallacious,  and  in  this  instance  a  strangely 
deceitful  authority,  since  in  great  part  it  was  only 
based  upon  that  of  the  judges  themselves ;  that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  authority  of  the  people,  who  proclaimed 
them  wise,  zealous,  and  courageous  avengers,  and 
defenders  of  their  country. 

The  Column  of  Infamy  was  pulled  down  in  1778; 
and  in  1803,  a  house  was  built  upon  the  site;  upon 
this  occasion  was  also  demolished  the  gallery  from 
whence  Catarina  Rosa,  "  L'infemal  dea  che  alia  veletta 
stavGy"  sent  forth  the  cry  of  the  informer,  so  that  there 
no  longer  remains  anything  which  recalls  either  the 
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frightful  effects  or  the  miserable  cause.  The  comer 
house  of  the  Vedra  de*  Cittadini,  on  the  left  hand  as 
you  come  from  the  Corso  di  Porta  Tlctnese,  oocupies 
the  site  of  poor  Mora's  house. 

We  will  now  see,  if  the  reader  have  the  goodness 
to  follow  us  in  this  last  research^  how,  after  exercisiBg 
such  influence  over  the  courts  of  justice,  the  nah 
judgment  of  this  woman  appears  through  them  to 
have  influenced  the  writers  of  that  and  of  the  Mbw- 
ingage. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

!^ROH  among  the  crowd  of  contemporary  writers,  we 

v^ill  select  the  only  one  who  is  not  obscure,  and  who 

las  not  always  spoken  according  to  the  general  belief, 

3riuseppe  Kipamonti,  whom  we  have  already  so  often 

quoted.     He  might  be  given  as  a  curious  example  of 

tHe  tyranny  which  dominant  opinion  often  exercises 

over  the  words  of  those  whose  minds  it  has  not  been 

able  to  subject.     He  not  only  never  expressly  denies 

the  guilt  of  these  unfortunate  men  (and  until  the  time 

of  Yerri,  no  one  ever  did  in  any  work  destined  for 

the  public),  but  he  seems  more  than  once  inclined 

expressly  to  affirm   it.     Speaking  of  Piazza's  first 

examination,  he  refers  to  "  his  malice,^'  and  "  to  the 

penetration  of  the  judges;''  he  says  that  Piazza,  "  by 

his  many  contradictions,  proclaimed  his  crime  at  the 

very  moment  he  wished  to  deny  it:"  he  said  equally 

of  Mora  that,  "  as  long  as  he  could  resist  the  torture, 

he  denied,  according  to  the  practice  of  all  criminals; 

but  finally  he  related  the  thing  as  it  was  (exposuit 

omnia  cum  Jide).*^     Yet  at  the  same  time  he  seeks  to 

make  the  contrary  understood,  by  suggesting  timidly 

and  hurriedly  some  doubt  regarding  the  most  important 

circumstances;  by  a  single  word  directing  the  reader's 

reflection  to  a  just  conclusion;  by  putting  in  the  mouth 

of  some  accused  persons,  words  fitter  to  demonstarate 

his  innocence  than  any  he  himself  could  have  em- 
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ployed;  by  the  compassion  he  exhibits,  andr.' 
only  felt  for  the  innocent.      Speaking  of  the  r. 
discovered  in  Mora's  house,  he  said,  "whatp 
pally  made  a  great  impression,  was  a  thingj  i^^ 
perhaps  innocent  and  accidental;  but,  nereitU.- 
filthy,  a  something  that  might  appear  like  whai- 
sought  after."   Speaking  of  the  first  time  thcpri-:^ 
were  confronted^  he  remarks  that  Mora,  "is^ ^ 
the  justice  of  God  against  a  fraud,  against  a  mat; 
invention,  against  a  snare  into  which  they  migbt:^ 
an  innocent  victim  to  falL**     He  calls  hinii  "a?- 
father  of  a  family,  who  unknowingly  drew  down  -? 
his  unlucky  head  infamy  and  the  ruin  of  bott  hit* 
and  his  children."  All  the  reflections  which  web 
just  made,  and  those  which  we  may  yet  make  t^- 
ing  the  manifest  contradiction  between  the  «^^  * 
of  FadiUa  Mid  the  condemnation  of  the  others,  fiV 
monti  gives  in  a  few  words:    *'the  anointers  ^ 
punished  notwithstanding  this.''   How  much  d«^'^ 
adverb,  or  it  may  be  conjunction,  express?  "ne^- 
"  the  city  would  have  been  filled  with  horror  at  *^ 
monstrous  nature  of  the  execution,  had  it  notapP^ 
even  less  horrible  than  the  crime." 

But  the  place  m  which  he  most  clearly  cxprf*^ 
his  sentiment,  is  where  he  protests  that  he  ^ 
express  it.   Having  recoimted  various  cases  oi  pe*^' 
who  had  fallen  under  suspicion  as  anointers,  wi  ^ 
any  trials  having  resulted;  "  I  find  myself,   sap  ^ 
"  about  to  take  a  dangerous  and  difficult  step.    "" 
obliged  to  declare  whether,  beside  these  m^^ 
have  been  thus  unjustly  taken  for  anointers,  1  ^ 
that  there  have  been  anointers  in  reality.    ^^ 
culty  does  not  proceed  from  the  uncertabtf  ^ 
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tking^  but  from  my  not  being  left  at  liberty  to  do  that 
v-liich  the  reader  has  a  right  to  expect  from  every 
.\jithor,  express  his  own  sentiments.    If  I  were  to  say 
luat   there  existed  none  of  these   malefactors  that 
;v'itliout  reason    people  have   attributed  to   human 
naalice,  what  in  reality  was  a  chastisement  from  God, 
Immediately  I  should  be  assailed  with  cries,  that  the 
history  was  impious,  and  that  the  author  had  no 
respect  for  a  solemn  judgment.     So  deeply  is  the 
contrary  opinion  rooted  into  the  mind;  and  the  credu- 
lous people  and  the  proud  nobility  are  ready  to  defend 
it  as  something  they   consider   the  most  dear  and 
sacred.     To  commence  war  with  so  many  adversaries 
vrould  be  a  difEcult  and  a  useless  undertaking;  and 
therefore  without  denying  or  affirming,  or  inclining 
more  to  one  side  than  another,  I  will  confine  myself 
to  merely  relating  the  opinion  of  others.^^     It  will 
be  asked,  perhaps,  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
a  more  reasonable,  as  well  as  a  much  easier  thing,  not 
to  have  spoken  at  all;  but  remember,  that  Kipamonti 
was  historiographer  of  the  city,  that  is,  one  of  those 
men  who  in  certain  cases  may  at  the  same  time  be 
commanded  to,  and  prohibited  from,  writing  history. 

Another  historiographer,  but  in  a  wider  field, 
Eatista  Nani,  a  Venetian,  who  in  this  case  could 
have  been  influenced  by  no  personal  consideration  to 
relate  what  was  false,  was  nevertheless  induced  to 
believe  it  from  the  authority  of  an  inscription  and 
manuscript.  "  Although  truly,''  says  he,  "  the  imagi- 
nation  of  the  people,  excited  by  terror,  pictured  to 
itself  many  things,  at  all  events  this  crime  was  dis- 
covered and  punished,  and  there  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  Milan  the  inscriptions  and  memorials  which  mark 
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the  demolished  edifices,  where  these  moittteETr 
accastomed  to  congregate.'*  ^  Wboever,  ^^- 
knowing  more  of  this  writer,  should  messare  i 
judgment  by  this  reasoning,  would  Tery  mudicff-.' 
himself.  In  various  important  embassies,  and  \:^ 
various  offices  at  home,  he  had  enjoyed  nmdi  c^ 
tunity  of  gaining  knowledge  of  men  and  dunp:  ^ 
in  his  history  he  gives  us  proof  of  no  common  scd'- 
But  the  judgments  of  criminals  and  the  poor,  ti^ 
but  in  small  numbers,  are  not  regarded  as  a  prr* 
subject  for  history;  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  woBiLf*^ 
at  that  Nani,  speaking  incidentally  of  this  £u:t,  sb  c 
not  have  considered  it  worthy  of  much  attentiofk  b 
any  one  mentioned  to  him  another  column,  and  a£c::' 
inscription  at  Milan,  as  proof  of  a  defeat  endured .' 
the  Venetians^  a  defeat  as  true  as  the  crime  of '*  tk^^' 
monsters,''  most  certainly  Nani  would  have  lai^-'' 
It  causes  more  astonishment  and  more  dispIeasDit : 
discover  the  same  argument  and  the  same  reproad-* 
in  the  writings  of  a  man  much  more  celebrant: 
and  with  great  reason.  Muratori,  in  his  ^  Tresc? 
upon  the  Government  of  the  Flagpie,"  after  haik 
noticed  various  histories  of  this  description^  a}^ 
'^  that  no  case  is  more  renowned  than  that  of  ]fo 
where,  during  the  contagion  of  1630,  many  pei^ 
were  arrested,  who  confessed  to  so  enormous  a  da» 
and  were  severely  judged.  There  still  exists— and! 
myself  have  seen  it — a  melancholy  memorial  of  tb 
crime,  in  the  Coliunn  of  Infamy,  erected  upon  tb 
spot  where  stood  the  house  of  these  inhuman  wrettto^ 
Therefore  is  great  attention  requisite  that  soch  esr 

*  Nanrs  Historia  Vewia,  part  I.  lib.  Tiii.     Veneua,  Lofia,!^ 
p.  473. 
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crable  scenes  do  not  again  renew  themselves/'  But 
wliat  changes^  although  it  does  not  weaken^  our  dis- 
pleasure, is  to  observe  that  Muratori^s  persuasion  was 
not  after  all  as  resolute  as  his  words^  for  discoursing 
— and  one  perceives  that  it  is  in  reality  this  which 
occupies  him — ^upon  the  horrible  evils  which  may 
arise  from  imagining  and  believing  such  things  with- 
out foundation,  he  says,  "  they  went  so  far  as  to  im- 
prison people,  and  by  means  of  torture  extort  from 
their  lips  the  confession  of  crimes  which  they,  per- 
haps, had  never  committed,  to  make  of  them,  at  last, 
a  miserable  slaughter  upon  the  public  gibbet.*'  Does 
it  not  seem  as  though  he  would  allude  to  our  unfor- 
tunate friends?  And  what  leads  us  to  believe  this 
still  more  i»,  that  he  immediately  proceeds  with  the 
words  which  we  have  quoted  elsewhere,  but  which 
are  so  short  that  we  will  transcribe  them  again:  "1 
have  met  with  well-informed  people  in  Milan,  who 
had  received  authentic  traditions  from  their  ancestors, 
and  who  yet  were  not  persuaded  of  the  reality  of 
these  poisoners,  which  were  reported  to  have  been 
spread  through  the  city,  and  caused  so  much  noise 
during  the  plague  of  1630/'  One  cannot  do  less  than 
believe  that  Muratori  rather  regards  these  things  as 
absurd  fables,  than  as  *'  execrable  scenes,"  as  he  calls 
them,  and  what  is  still  graver,  as  innocent  murdered 
men  those  whom  he  calls  '^  inhuman  wretches/'  This 
is  one  of  those  sad  and  only  too  frequent  cases  in 
which  men,  anything  but  inclined  to  lie,  wishing  to 
deprive  a  pernicious  error  of  its  strength,  and  on  the 
other  hand  fearing  to  do  worse  by  combating  it  from 
the  front,  have  thought  it  good  to  commence  by  false- 
hood, so  as  to  be  able  later  to  insinuate  the  truth. 
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After  Muratori,  we  meet  with  a  writer  mre : 
nowBed  than  he  as  an  historian^  and — ^what  in  a . 
of  this  nature  seems  as  though  it  should  recderl 
judgment  more  worthy  of  remark  than  Uiat  of . 
other  man  —  a  lawyer,  and,  as  he  says  of  H:> 
**  more  of  a  lawyer  than  a  politician,"  PietroGiii*: 
We  will  not,  however,  report  his  judgment,  i:' 
reason  that  we  have  just  given  it;  his  opinion i: 
same  as  that  of  Nani,  which  the  reader  lias  ii: 
seen,  and  which  Gianone  has  copied  word  for  ^ 
this  time  quoting  his  author  at  the  hottom  of 
pages. 

I  say  this  time,  hecause  the  habit  he  has  of  ccpy- 
Nani,  without  giving  his  authority,  is  a  thing  ^:'- 
of  notice,  if,  as  I  believe,  it  has  never  before  :■ 
noticed. 

Who  does  not  know  Parini's  fragment  upcc 
Column  of  Infamy?  But  who  would  not  be  astox-- 
were  it  not  mentioned  in  this  place? 

Here  then  are  the  few  lines  of  this  fragicti:: 
which  the  celebrated  poet  only  too  faithfollv  et- 
the  opinion   expressed  by  the   multitude  and  ' 
inscription: — 

Amidit  vUe  houses  and  amid  mcsn  ruins 
I  tee  the  ignoble  iquare  before  me  open. 
There  lifts  its  head  a  solitary  column 
Mid  sterile  grass  and  stones  and  things  impare, 
Where  no  man  penetrates*  becauae  from  tiieoce 
The  guardian  genius  of  the  Lombard  etties 
Cries,  with  a  warning  voice — Away!  away! 
O  ye  good  citizens !  lest  the  unhappy  soil 
Infect  you  with  its  inlkmy.* 

•  «*  Procul  hinct  procul  ergo,  bom  civet,  ne  vot  vMx  nf"^'^ 
commocttiiet."— Conclusion  of  the  inscription  placed  upon  the  U-    { 
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Was  this  really  the  opinion  of  Parini?  We  know 
>t;  for  his  having  expressed  this  sentiment  in  such 
positive  manner,  but  in  verse,  would  be  no  argu- 
ent;  for  it  was  then  a  received  maxim  that  poets 
assessed  the  privilege  of  profiting  by  all  belief, 
hether  true  or  false,  were  they  adapted  to  produce 
ither  strong  or  agreeable  impressions.  The  privilege ! 
^o  maintain  and  strengthen  men  in  error  a  privilege! 
>ut  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  such  an  inconveni- 
nce  could  not  arise,  since  no  one  believes  that  poets 
peak  truth.  To  this  we  can  answer  nothing;  yet  it 
aay  appear  strange  that  poets  should  be  contented 
vith  this  permission  and  this  motive. 

At  length  Pietro  Verri  makes  his  appearance,  the 
irst  after  a  hundred  and  forty-seven  years  who  saw 
tnd  dared  to  say  who  had  been  the  true  executioners; 
:he  first  who  dared  to  beseech,  for  the  innocent  men 
who  had  been  thus  barbarously  murdered  and  thus 
stupidly  abhorred,  a  sentiment  of  compassion,  com- 
passion which  was  all  the  more  due  to  them  as  it 
came  so  late.     But  what  happened?     His  "  Observa- 
tions," written  in  1777,  were  not  published  until 
1804^  together  with  his  other  works,  edited  and  un- 
edited, in  the  collection  of  "  Classical  Italian  writers 
upon  Political  Economy."     The  editor  assigns  the 
reason  of  this  delay  in  the  "  Notices  "  prefixed  to  the 
above-mentioned  work.     "  It  has  been  thought,'^  says 
he, "  that  the  reputation  of  the  Senate  might  be  stained 
by  this  ancient  disgrace."  An  eflfort  only  too  frequent 
in  those  times,  produced  by  that  esprit  de  carps,  by 
which  every  one  sooner  than  concede  that  his  prede- 
cessors might  have  done  wrong,  would  take  upon 
himself  foUies  which  he  himself  had  not  committed. 
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At  the  present  day  a  similar  spirit  would  not  fini 
occasion  to  extend  itself  so  far  into  the  past,  since 
almost  throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Europe, 
societies  are  of  a  much  more  recent  date,  with  isa 
exception  of  a  very  small  number,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  above  all  others,  which  not  having 
been  instituted  by  men,  can  neither  be  aboUshed  no: 
lose  its  power.    Besides  which,  this  spirit  is  now  com- 
bated and  weakened  more  than  ever  by  the  spirit  cf 
individuality;  the  **  I'*  thinks  itself  too  rich  to  borrow 
from  the  "  we/'    And  in  this  instance^  it  is  a  remedy : 
God  preserve  us  from  saying  that.it  is  so  in  eyeir  < 
instance. 

At  all  events  Fietro  Verri  was  not  a  man  to  sacn- 
fice  to  a  consideration  of  this  kind,  the  manifestation 
of  a  truth,  rendered  important  by  the  general  beiiei 
in  error,  and  still  more  so,  by  the  end  which  he 
intended  this  truth  should  serve;  but  there  was  ooe 
circumstance  which  rendered  his  scruple  just.  '^^ 
father  of  this  illustrious  writer  was  President  of  tbe 
Senate.  Thus  it  has  happened  more  than  once,  that 
good  reasons  have  aided  bad  ones,  and  that  by  mew 
of  both  one  and  the  other,  a  truth,  after  having  long 
delayed  to  appear,  has  been  obliged  still  to  remm 
concealed  another  long  space  of  time. 
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